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ut thee ates mien some new onions wich Mino bad | 
never expected. “The longlookediee candy at Uae 

‘the representation of Keeton. The sitting member announced bis 
determination to resign his seat as soon as the necessary arrange- 
‘ments for such 2 step could be put into effect. Jas eeperliraa | 
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“It seems to me that there's going to be a regular invasion of 
your borough, Miss Grey,” Mr. Money said. “ We're all going to 
ees You see that you are under no manner of obligation to 
me. I must have gone down to Keeton in any case ; it's one of the 
lucky things that don’t often befall a busy man like me to be able to 
kill the two birds with the one stone. 1 must take care of our friend 
Heron as well as of you. He would be doing some ridiculous thing 
if there were no elder to look after him. He is as innocent of the 
dodges of an English clection as you are of the ways of English 
lawyers, So we'll be all together ; that will be very pleasant: Of 
course we'll not interfere with you—you shall be just as quiet as you 
like while we are doing our clectioncering.” 

What could Minola say against all this arrangement, which seemed 
0 satisfactory and so delightful to her friends? It was not pleasant 
for her to-be-brought thus into a sort of companionship with Vietor 
Heron. Butvit would be far less pleasant, it would indeed be ine 
tolerable and not to be thought of, that she should in any way raise 
an objection or make a difficulty which might hint of the feelings 
that possessed her. 

“After ‘all, what does it matter?" she asked herself as Mr 
Money was speaking. “I shall/have’to suffer this kind of thing in 
some way for half my life, I suppose. It is no one’s fault but my 
own. | Why, should 1 disturb the arrangements of these kind people 
because of any weaknesses of mine? If women will be fools, atleast 
they ought to’ try to hide their folly. This i¥ as good practice for me 
as I could have.” 

So she told Mr. Money and Tatcy that any arrangement that 
suited? them would suit her, and. that she would be ready to go the 
moment he gave the word, ‘Then Mr. Money hastened away to look 
after other things, and Lucy remained behind “to help Nola with 
her preparations,” as she insisted on putting it, but partly, as Minola 
felt-only too sure, to talk with her about Victor Heron. 

Since Heron had offered her his advice in the Park, and she had pat 
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in Minola was glad when it was 
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‘same time, secretly accusing herself of want of friendship because stie 
enjoyed if, when a card was beosght to her, and she was told that the 
gentleman said he wanted to speak to her, if she pleased, 
particular.” The card was that of Mr. St. Paul. perp, 

‘Mindlls before, nor was she even aware that be knew where she fived. 

‘She was surprised, bat she did not know of any reason why she might — 
not see him. She hastened down to her sitting-room, and there she 

foand Mr. St. Pasl, 2s she had found Mr. Blanchet once before, Mr. 

‘St. Pal looked even a stranger figure in her rors than Mr. Blanchet 

| had done, she thought. He seemed far too tall for the place, and _ 
| had a heedless, lounging, half-swaggering way, which appeared aaiaf | 
it were compoended of the old manner of the cavalry man and the 

newer habits of the Western hunter, Nothing, however, could have 

been more easy, confident, and self-possessed than the way in which 

he came forward to greet Minola. If he had been visiting ber every 

day for a month before, he cold not kave been more friendly and at 

his case. 

“How d'ye do, Miss Grey? Just in time to see you, I 
before you go? I've been down to Keeton already. I'm going 
down again—I mean to make my mark there somehow." 

Minola thought, with a certain half-amwused, half-abashed 
of the remarks she had heard concerning herself and Mr. St. Paul, 
but she did not show any embarrassment im ber manner. Indeed, Mr. 
St. Paul was not a person to allow any one to feel much embarrass- 
‘ment in his presence. He was entirely easy, self-satisfied, and unaf> 
fected, and he had a way of pouring out his confidences as though he 
had known Minola from her birth upwards. 

“T hope you found a pleasant reception there.” 

“ Yes, well enough for that matter, 1 find my brother and his 
wife are not anything like so popular as I was given to understand 
that they were. I saw my brother in London—didn’t I tell you?— 
before I went down to Kecton, you know.” 

“No, I did not know that you had seen him; I hope he was glad 
to see you, Mr. St Paul?” 

“Not he; I dare say he was very sorry I hadn't been wiped out 
by the Indians. Do you know what being wiped out means?” 

“Yes, I think I could guess that much. I suppose it means 
being killed?" 

“OF course, I mean to teach you all the slang of the West; T 
think a nice girl never looks so nice as when she is talking good ex- 
pressive slang. Our British slang is all unmeaning stuff, you know ; 
only consists in calling a thing by some short vulgar word—or some 
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you think? But I don’t cuppose in 
ever do care much for each other— 


‘Mr, St. Paul's philosophic reflections, 
is true enough as regards the brothers, 
sisters.” 
uly Delieve that nonsense, L know,” 
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“Believe what nonsense? ‘That sisters. may be fond —— 
brothers sometimes ?* 

“No, I don't mean that; bot that: there, any ecall seed 
between men and women in these ways—that men are all bad and 
women all good, and that sortof thing. One's as bad as the other, 
Miss Grey. When you have lived as long in the world as I have, 
you'll find it, I tell you. But T don’t find much fanle with either 
lot. think they are both right enough all things considered, don't 
you know.” 

“Tam sure Mary Blanchet is devoted to her brothen" Miss Grey 
said wannly, 

“That little old maid? Well, now, do you know, 1 shouldn't 
wonder. ‘That's just the sort of woman to be devoted to a brother, 
and, of course, he doesn’t care twopence about her.”” 

“Oh, for shame |” said Minols, not, however, feeling quite satis- 
fied about the strength of Herbert Blanchet's affection for his sister, 
even while she felt bound, for Mary's sake, to utter her protest against 
his being set down as wholly undeserving. 

“ But, I say,” Mr. St. Paul observed, “what a fool he is! Idon't 
think I ever saw a more conceited cad and idiot.” 

“ He is a very particular friend of mine, Mr. St. Paul,” Miss Grey 
began. “At least, his sister is one of my oldest friends.” 

“Yes, yes; just so. ‘The good old spinster is a friend of yours, 
and you try to like the cad-brother on her account. All quite right, 
of course. I should say he was just the sort of fellow to borrow the 
poor old girl's money, if she had any.” 

“Qh, Mary has no money, and I am sure, if she had, she would’ be 
only too glad to give it to him.” 

“Very likely ; anyhow, he would be only too glad to take it, you 
may be sure, But I don't want to say anything against your friends, 
Miss Grey, if you don't like i. Only women generally do like it, you 
know—and then, you may say anything you please, in your tum, 
against any of my friends or relatives. I shan't be offended oné bit, 
T can assure you.” 

Minola had nothing to say, and therefore said nothing. Her new 
acquaintance did not allow any silence to spring up, 

“ Talking of friends,” he said, “there is one of your friends who 
politely declines any helping hand of mine in the election business at 
Keeton, although I think I could do him a good turn with some of 
the fellows who are out of humour with my brother. Our quixotic 
young friend will have none of the help of brothers who quarrel with 

Lrothers, it seems. Easy to see that he never has a brother,” 
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“Tam glad to hear it; the more quixotic it is, the more I shall 
like it. To whom is the offer to be made?—to Mr. Heron?” 

“Oh, no, by Jove |—excuse me, Miss Grey—nothing of the sort. 
‘The offer is to be made to you," 

“To me?” Minola was « little surprised, but she did not 
colour or show any surprise. She knew very well that it was not an 
offer of himself Mr. St. Paul was about to make, but it amused her 
to think of the interpretation Mary Blanchet, if she could have been 
present, would at once have put on his words. 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Grey, to you. Ihave it in my power to make 
you returning-officer for Keeton, Do you understand what that 
means?” 

“J know in a sort of way what a returning-officer is; but I don't 
at all understand how I can do his office.” 

“Till show you. You shall have the fate of Keeton as much in 
your handsas if you owned the whole concern—a deuced deal more, 
in fact, than if you owned the whole concern in days of ballot like 
these, I believe you do own a good many of the houses there now, 
don't you?” 

“T hardly know ; but I know that, if I do, I wish T didn’t.” 

“Very well ; just you try what you can get out of your influence 
over your tenants—that’s all.” 

“ Then how am I to become returning-officer for Keeton?” 

“That's quite another thing. ‘That depends on me.” 

“On you, Mr, St. Paul?” 

“On me. Just listen.” St. Paul had been seated in his favourite 
attitude of careless indolence in a very low chair, so low that his long 
legs seemed as if they stretched half-way actoss the room, His position, 
joined with an expression of self-satisfied lawlessness in his face, might 
have whimsically suggested a sort of resemblance to Milton's arch-fiend 
“stretched out huge at length,” in one of his less malign humours, 
He now jumped up and stood on the hearth-rug, with his back to 
the fireplace, his slightly stooping shoulders only seeming to make him. 
look taller than otherwise, because they might set people wondering 
as to the height he would have reached if he had only stood ereet and 
made the mast of his inches. His blue eyes had quite a sparkle 
of excited interest in them, and his prematurely bald forehead 
looked oddly infantine over these eyes and that keen, fearless 
mouth, 

“ Look here, Miss Grey, it's all in your hands. You know both 
these fellows, don't you?” 

* Both what fellows?” 





bout which he was evidently 
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good girl, I think, without “any nonsense’ or affectation about you. 
Now, that's the whole reason why I offer this to you, T don’t cate 
tauch myself cither way, except to annoy my brother, and that can 
De dane in fifty other ways without half the trouble to me. T was 
inclined to draw out of the whole affair until I remembered that you 
knew both the fellows, and I thought you might have a wish for one 
of them to go in in preference to the other—they can’t both go in, 
you sce—and so I made up my'mind to’give you the chance of 
saying which it should be. Now then, Miss Grey, name your man.” 

He pot his hands into his pockets and coolly waited for an 
answer. He had not the appearance of being in the least amused at 
her perplexity. He took the whole affair’ in’ a calm aaltber-ob facts 
way, 4s if it were the most natural thing in the world, nn 

Minola was'perplenedi:’ She did not wberwhat right he-conktaraat 
to-contrél the coming contest in any way, and still less what right she 
could have to influence him in doing so. ‘The dilemma was one in 
which no previous experience could well guide her. She much 
wished she had Mr. Money at hand to give hera word of counsel.’ 

“Come, Miss Grey, make up your mind—or rather, tell yne-what! 
you have already made up your mind to, for I am sure you! have not 
been waiting until now to form an opinion, Which of these teo 
men do you want to see in Parliament?” 

There did not seem any particular reason’ why Minola’ or any 
girl might not say in plain words which of two candidates she would 
rather see successful. 

Mr. St, Paul appeared to understand her dificult, for he said én 
an encouraging way— 

« Mer all, you know, if you had women's rights and all me sort 
of thing you would have to give your vote for one or other of 
these fellows, and I dare say you would be expected to take the 
stump for your favourite candidate. So there really can’t be any very 
serious objection to your telling me in confidence which of the two 
you want to win.” 

Minola could not see how there could be any objection on any 
moral principle she could think of just then—being in truth m Hittle 
confused and puzeled—to her giving a voice to the wish she had 
formed about the election. 

“It's not the speaking out of my wish that gives me any doubt,” 
she said ; “it is the condition under which you want meto:speak. I 
seem to be doing something that I have no right to do; that is) Min 
St Paul, if you are serious.” 

“I remember reading, long ago," he said," some Arabian Nights? 
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my calculations than L have been this some time. All right, f am 
satisfied. If you have moncy to throw away, just back what's-his- 
name?—Sheppard—heavily, and you are sure to get rid of it.” 

“ And you won't tell me what all this means?” 

“Not I, indeed ; not likely. Good-day, Miss Grey; you have 
elected your friend Heron, I can tell you. Odd, isn’t it, that he 
should come to be elected after all by me?" 

He bade her good-day again, and strode and shambled out of the 
room and downstairs, leaving Minola much perplexed and not quite 
pleased, and yet full of a secret wonder and pride at the possibility 
of her having helped to do Mr. Heron a service. 

“T wonder what he would say if he knew of it?" she asked 
herself, and she could bardly think that he would be greatly delighted 
with the promise of such influence, 


Cuarren XX. 
LOVE AND ELECTIONEERING, 


‘Tur, soul of Keeton, as a local orator expressed it, was stirred 
to its depths by the events which succeeded. ‘The three 
estates of the town, whereof we have already spoken, were alike 
concerned in the clection, Had it never occurred, there would have 
been enough in the death of Mrs, Saulsburyand the rearrangement of 
Mr. Grey's property to keep conversation up among the middle grade 
of Keeton folks. But business like that would not interest the park, 
and of course it had no interest for the working class of the town. 
‘The election, on the contrary, was of equal concern to park, semi- 
detached villa, and cottage, or even garret. A contest in Keeton 
was an absolute novelty so far as the memary of living man could go 
back. 

It may perhaps be said that the opinion of the class who alone 
concerned themselves about her affairs had been on the whole de= 
cidedly unfavourable to Minola. She had gone as a sort of rebel 
against legitimate authority out of Keeton, and had flung herself into 
the giddy vortex of London life, No one well knew what had become 
of her; and that with Keeton folks was another way of saying that 
she must have rushed upon destruction. Some persons held that 
she must have gone upon the stage. ‘This idea became almost a ees 
tainty when a Keeton man, being in London on business, brought 

back with him from town a play-bill announcing 2 wew epere boule 


o which he was little used, and in which 
t. There was generally « little group of 
‘at all hours of the day waiting to 
o out or come in. At first Minola 








colonial days, when the ruler of a colony, however. 
is a person of majestic proportions in his own sphere; enabled: hist 
to take Mr. Money's pomp quite seriously. 

‘Meanwhile Mr, Augustus Sheppard had got his uiedncentae 
and his displays of various kinds, and was understood to be working 
hard. ‘The election contest, so long looked for, had taken everyone 
a little by surprise when it showed itself so near. It was natundl that 
Mr. Sheppard and his friends should feel confident of the result. The 
retiring representative was now an old man. He had faithfully served 
‘out bis time ; he had always voted as his patrons wished him to @o_ 
he had never made a speech in the House of Commons; he had 
never indeed risen to his feet there at all, except once or twice to 
present a petition. The delights of a parliamentary career were, 
therefore, this long time beginning to pall upon him. He had been 
notoriously anxious to get out of Parliament. He had been sent | 
into the Mouse of Commons by the late duke to keep the seat 
warm until the present duke should come of age, Bat the present 
duke succeeded to the peerage before he came of age, and therefore 
never had a chance of sitting in the House of Commons, The man 
in possession was allowed to remain there through years and years 
until the present duke could be induced to return from abroad and 
take some interest in the political and other aflairs of Keeton. His 
‘OWN son Was yet too young for Parliament, and as the sitting member 
found himself getting too old, and begged for release, there was nothing 
better to do than to get some safe and decile person to take on him 
the representation of the borough for some time to come. Those 
who knew Keeton could recommend no one more fitting’ in every 
desirable way than Mr, Augustus Sheppard. 

‘The time was when Mr. Sheppard would only have had to present 
the orders of the reigning duke to the constituency of Keeton and 
to take his seat in the House of Commons accordingly as if by virtue 
of a sovereign patent in ancient days. But times had changed even 
in sleepy Keeton, The younger generation had almost forgotten 
their dukes, it was so long since a chief of the house had been 
among them. Even the women had grown comparatively indifferent 
tor the influence of the name, seeing that it had so long been only a 
name for them, There had been for many years no duchesses and 
their Indy daughters to meet at flower-shows and charitable bagasirs, 
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of the problem, ‘The followers of the ducal family were some of them 
full ‘of hope. The sepperance of «duke and doch andthe 
‘train, might do wonders in restoring the old order of things. 
Seed paar Merah for a great deal, and.in other days 
those who had the promises of the wives hardly thought it worth while | 
‘to go through the form of asking the husbands. ‘But now there was 
a new condition of the political problem even in that respect. The — 

- ballot, which had made the voter independent of the influence of his 
landlord or his wealthy customer, had converted the power of the — 
petticoat into a sort of unknown quantity, There could be litle 
doubt that the moral influence and the traditional control would still 
prevail with some ; but he must be a rash electioneering agent who” 
‘would yenture to say how many votes could thus be counted on, Tt 
is a remarkable tribute to the moral greatness of an aristocracy, that 
the influence thus obtained in old days over the wives and daughters 
of Kecton was absolutely unearned by any overt acts of favour or 
conciligtion, The later dukes and their families had always been 
remarkable for never making any advances towards the townspeople. 
None of the traders of the town, however wealthy and respectable, 
found themselves or their wives invited toany manner of festivity up at 
the ducal hall, All that the noble family ever did for the towns 
people was to come at certain seasons to Keeton and allow themselves: 
to be looked at This was enough for the time. The illustrious: 
ladies could be seen, and, as has been said, they did sometimes speak 
a word to favoured ond envied persons. ‘They were loved for being 
‘great personages, not for anything they did to win such devotion. 
“Love is enough,” says the poet. 

All these considerations, however, rendered it hard to calculate the 
exact chances of opposition in the borough of Kecton. Of course te- 
volutionary opinions were growing up, old people found, there as well 
as elsewhere, ‘There was 2 new class of Conservatives springing up 
whom steady, old-fashioned politicians found it not easy to distinguish 
from the Radicals of their younger days. On the other hand, keen= 
sighted persons could not fail to perceive that, whereas in their youth 
slmost all young men had a tendency to be or to fancy themselves 
Radicals, it was now growing rather the fashion for immature politicians 
to boast themselves ‘Tories, and to talk of a spirited foreign policy and 
the dangers of Cosmopolitanism, It would be hard to say how things 
might turn out, knowing people thought, as they shook their heads, 
and hoped the expected contest might not come on for some 
ume, 

Now the contest was at hand, At least, the sitting mamber had 
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“Well, Lucelet, 1 don't like to say; 1 am not quite charmed 
with the took of things. I find be ha el ate 
Radicals grown up in this place since there was a conte 
before; and Heron's not wild enough for them by hal They are « 
little of the red-hot-social-revolution sort af thing—the ; 
business, with a Gash of the babbling stheit—the flood Gia 
one is not fit to live if he even admits the possibility of another 
world, 1am afmid these fellows will hold aloof from us 
‘or even take some whim of voting against us, and they may be 
strong enough to turn the seale,” J | 

Minola hoped that if her friend Mr. St, Paul had really any 
charm by which to extort victory for Heron as he had promised be _ 
would not forget to use it in good time. But she began to haye less 
faith, and less, in the possibility of any such feat. She was a little in 
the perplexed condition of some one of medieval times, who has 
entered into a bargain for supernatural interference, and is not quite 
certain whether to wish that the compact may be really carried out or | 
that it may prove to have been only the figment of a dream. J 

"Tim told we ought to have some poems done,” Money went on 
tosay, “Not merely squibs, you know, but appeals about right 
and justice, and the cause of oppressed humanity, and all thas.” 

“T'm sure Minola could do some beautifully!” Lucy exclaimed, 
looking beseechingly towards her friend. 

“Oh, no ; I couldn't indeed! My appeals would be dreadfully 
weak ; they could not rouse the spirits of any mortal creature. Now, 
if we only had Mary Blanchet!" 

This, it must be owned, was Minola’s fun, but it gave an idea to 
‘Mr. Money. 

“Tell you what," he said, “we ought to have her brother—the 
bard, you used to call him, Lucelet.” 

“Oh, no, papa; indecd I never called him anything of the kind. 

T never did, indeed, Nola.” 

“ Well, whatever you called him, Lucelet, we can't do better than 
tohaye him, We'll put Pegasus into harness, by Jove—a capital 
good use to make of him too! I'll write to what's-his-name?— 
Blanchet—at once.” 

“ But 1 don’t think he would like it, papa ; 1 think he would take 
offence at the idea of your asking him to do poems for an election, 

I don't think he would come.” 

“Oh, yes, he would come! we would make it worth his while, 
‘These young fellows give themselves airs, to make you girls admire 
them, that they never think of trying on with men. It would be a 





theatricals, It was impossible that 
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excitement; and the company was full of minh. Even Victor 
‘Heron himself, for all his earnestness, went on as if the whole affair 
were some enormous joke. Electioneering appeared to be the best 
sort of pastime devisable. They all sat up until the morning con- 
cocting appeals to the electors, addresses to this or that interest sup- 
posed to be affected, attacks on the opposite party—not however on 
‘Mr. Sheppard personally—squibs about the Tories, denunciations of 
the Ministry, exhortations to the women of Keeton, the mothers of 
Keeton, the daughters of Keeton, and every class in und about 
Keeton who could be regarded as in the least degree open to the im- 
pulses of national or patriotic fecling. Some of these appeals had to 
be prepared in the absence and without the knowledge of the can- ~ 
didate whom they were intended to serve. Heron was so sensitive 
about what he considered fair play, that he was inclined as far as he 
could to restrain rather unduly even the good spirits of his chief 
supporters, and not to allow them to deal half as freely as they could 
have wished in the weapons of sarcasm and ridicule. Minola wat 
developing quite a remarkable capacity for political satire, and TLuey 
Money was indefatigable at copying documents. ‘There were mect> 
ings held day and night, and Victor sometimes made a doven speeches 
in the course of a single afternoon. 

Scarcely less eloquent did Mr. Moncy prove himself to be. He 
never failed when called upon to stand up anywhere and recount the 
misdeeds of the Ministry, and the crimes generally of the aristocracy 
of Britain, in language which went to the very hearts of his hearers ; 
and he had a rough telling humour which kept his audience amused 
in the midst of all the horrors that his description of the countrys 
possible ruin might have brought up before their minds. Mr. Mi 
took the middle-aged electors immensely ; but there could be little 
doubt that the suffrages of the women, if they had had any, would have 
been given freely in favour of the eloquence and the candidature of 
Victor Heron, 

Sometimes it was delightful when a night came, after all the meet= 
ings and speech-makings were over—and it happened by strange 
chance that there was nothing more to do in the way of electioneer~ 
ing just then ; for then the little party of friends would shut them 
selves up in their drawing-room, and chat and laugh, and sing and 
play ‘on the piano, and make jokes, and discuss all manner of odd 
and fantastic questions, until long after prudence ought to have com 
mended sleep, Minola sang whenever anybody asked her, although 
she never sang for listeners in London ; and she sang, if she could, 

whatever her audience wished to hear. Lucy played and sang very 


dt—tutif you had heard him, Nola 


2 me that he is not to be compared to Mr. 
‘Mr. Disracli too—" oh, yes, many times, 


the best speaker of all—" but wait until 
‘you shall hear them all, avling—and you 


‘enough that there was for Lucy a charm 
on which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 





=a outage bine eed oe t 
expected to hear; but she would not have had the 
adimitting’ that’ Mr. Glidstone and Mr. Bright were protably 
finer speakers than Mr. Heron ; and, without having heard 7 
‘these orators, she was already quite prepared to consider 
‘eloquence as higher in order than his, What concerned her fara 
‘was that she saw nothing in Victor Heron that did not compel he 
hold to or to Inerease the opinion she had already formed: : 
and unselfish character,” She had hoped in a strange, 

‘that, While seeing so much of him as she must needs do during their \ 
stay in’ Keeton, she might see in him, not indeed anything to lower 
her opinion of his courage, and truthfulness, and manhood, but some 
Tittle weaknesses or affectations which, harmless in themselves, might _ 
‘Tower him in her mind from his place, and give her relief and! rest, 
‘Yes, she had in her secret heart! sometimes longed passionately and 
despairingly to be able thus to dethrone him from ‘her heart, and to 
‘sce hinfi as a young mai like another, She was suffering so much 
from the part which she had imposed on herself and was determined 
to play, that she would have welcomed relief even at the cost of the 
‘overturning‘of her idol, ‘There were times when shé almost wished 
she were able to hate him or to despise him, but she could do neither, 
‘The more she saw of him, the more she was compelled to see that, 
under that exterior of nlmost boyish impulsiveness and restless energy, 
there were only too many of the qualities which she held to be 
especially heroic, He was so frank and simple, and yet so clever} 
80 full of courage, and yet so modest ; so strong, and'so sweet and 
gentle: He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, shé thought, 
nor Jove for his power to thunder. But there is many a'man as good 
as Coriolanus in that, who, like Coriolanus, would brag, and ‘bully, 
and be coarsely haughitys and Mr. Heron could do nothing Hike that. 
To her he seemed all kindness and frank, simple sweetness, and she 
could not dethrone him from his place in her heart, 

Perhaps we may well ask ourselves whether the clever and shreastié 

‘Minola was not, after all, as extravagant a hero-worshipper as Tittle 
Eucelet? Ts it, to say the least, not quite possible that when Lucy 





night when they all went out 

and Jooked at the great mauso- 

‘when they set out, for it was well-nigh 
‘any time to themselyes at any earlier 
‘the park were closed long before that time 5 
vat one of the boundaries of the park, 
‘easily enter, and this gave quite a romantic 
to the whole escapade, which 

‘The duke and his family had not come 

d every day, and there was something, 
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rather piquant in the notion of thas spe oS eee 






—perhaps 
‘brought before some country justice, who might take it into. 
to render 2 servier to the duke and Mr. Sheppard by committing 
them to prison, ‘They were all in the highest spirits. 

‘The night was one to inspirit any heart, It was soft and warm, 
with a pale, poetic crescent moon just showing itself over the park 
trees, and a planet of shining silver just beneath the crescent of the 
moon, looking like the emblem of the Ottoman done in light upon 
the sky. There was something fantastic, poetic, and a little uncanny 
“about this half-moon withthe planet juetwithin the enclosure of her bow, 

“Can anything be more beautiful ?” Minola asked aloud, and in 
her heart she thought, “I ought to be very happy and very thankful. 
When last I was here, how lonely I was !—I had hardly a friend: 
and now, what good, kind friends I have, whom I love, and who, T 
believe, are really fond of me. How ungrateful I should be if T 
were to repine because I have not everything that an idle fancy makes 
ime ask for!” ‘The whole influence of the place, the hour, the con 
ditions entered into her soul, and made her think life very sweet and 
gracious then, 

‘They were standing near the steps of the mausoleum, 

“Now,” said Lucy, “there is one thing I should so like just at 
this moment ; it would be delightful.” 

“Well, Lucelet, what is it?” her father asked, “Ts it to hawe 
several hairs of the duke’s beard? Perhaps Mr, Heron will pledge 
himself to get them if you only ask him prettily." 

“Papa, dear, what nonsense!" Lucy was not acquainted with 
the adventures of Sir Huon of Bordeaux. “No; [only want Nala 
to sing for us just here. It would be delightful in this air and at 
this spot.” 

“Don't know that it would do Miss Grey's voios much good to 
be exerted at midnight in the open air, Lucelet.” 

“It couldn't do it any particular harm,” Minola said, only too 
happy in her present mood to have a chance of pleasing anybody. 
“My voice is not.good enough to get any harm. Iam only afraid 
that you may not be able to hear me." 

“We'll come close around you and make a ring, so far us our 
numbers will allow us,” Victor said. 

Minola mounted the steps of the mausoleum to get some advan 
tage over her audience, as her voice was not strong, and they stood 
below, not in a ring, but in a row, 








silence, 
not come down from the steps just yet,” said 
it, Nola dear; we shall ask you to sing 
will. I do like to see her standing 
to her father and Heron; “she looks like 


‘sing something else, and of course she was 
> them. This time she chose a little ballad of 
found in “The Pirate," of which in her young 

linola used to be fond. ‘This song she had put of 
music of a little-known folk-song of the border, 
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which seemed to her to suit its spirit and words. It fs the ballad 
which gives the betrayed lover's farewell to the “wild ferry which 
‘Hacon could brave, when the peaks of the skerry were white with the 
wave,” and to the maid who “may look over those wild waves in vain 
for the skiff of her lover, he comes not again.” For the broken wows, 
the maiden may fling them on the wild current, and the mermaiden 
may sing them. “New sweetness they'll give her 7 
strain; there is onc who will never believe them again." If Minola 
had really been a betrayed lover, she could not have expressed 
more simply and more moyingly the proud passion of a broken 
heart, As Lucy's face was uptumed in the moonlight, Victor saw 
that her eyes were swimming in tears. He was greatly charmed and 
touched by her sensitiveness, and felt drawn to her in an unusual 
way. He turned his eyes away, fearing she might know that he had 
seen her tears. 

Minola came down from the steps silently. As yet, no one had 
thanked her or said her songs gave pleasure; but Minola felt that she 
had pleased them, and that they liked her to sing, and for the time she 
was happy. If she could have known that her song had brought 
Victor Heron nearer in feeling than ever he was before to her friend 
Luey, she would perhaps have felt an added although a rather melan- 
choly pleasure in the power of her song. Certainly the sensation that 
passed through Victor's breast as he heard the last lines of the song, 
and looked on Lucy's face, and saw the sparkling tears in her eyes, 
was something new to him, and in itself no poor tribute to the influence 
of the music. 

‘Mr. Money was the first to speak. 

“Your way of singing, Miss Grey, reminds me of what T onee 
heard a very clever man say of the reading of Shakespeare's sonnets. 
He said he never heard them properly read except by « man who 
was dying, like your friend the lover of Barbara Allen, und who could 
hardly speak above his breath.” 

“My dear papa, what a compliment to Nola!” the astonished 
Lucy exclaimed. 

“You don’t understand it, Lucelet—Miss Grey does, Tam sure, 
and I hope Heron does, although I am not so sure in his case. Te 
means that this poor dying poet—he was a poet, didn’t I say?” 

“No, indeed you didn't,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, yes, he was a poet. Well, this poor dying poet hud tomake 
such use of his failing voice to express all the meaning of the poems 

he loved above all others, that he would not allow the most delicate 
touch of meaning or feeling to escape in his reading. Now you begin 











meet? “nderstand, Lucelet? Miss Grey's singing is as fine 9s than.” 








ase there was something more than all 
understand. 
‘be got through anyhow,” Mr. Money 
ng ladies will be losing altogether their 


of going to sleep on such a night is | 
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when we might be out under the stars in this delightful place!” Lucy 
exclaimed. “And besides, papa, thetruth is that Nola and I always 
sit up together for ever so long after everyhody else has gone, no 
‘matter what the hour may be—and so we might as well be here as any- 
where else. If our beauty depends on early hours it is forfeited long 
since, and there’s no use thinking about it now.” 

“1 know Miss Grey is far too sensible a girl to share any such 
sentiments—so come with me, Miss Grey, and we shall at least set a 
good example.” 

He took Minola’s arm and drew it within his own with good- 
humoured mastery, and led her away. Lucy and Victor had perfores 
to follow. ‘They ran afler Money and hiscompanion. Minola could 
hear their laughter and the sound of their quick feet astheyapproached. 
‘Then when they came near they slackencd their speed, and lagged a 
little behind. She could hear the sound of their voicesas they talked. 
‘They spoke in low tones, but the sweet pure midnight air allowed at 
least the faint murmur of the tones to reach her ear as she walked 
quickly on, leaning on Mr, Money's arm, and trying to talk to him 
about the prospects of the caming election. 

“ Ifhe loves her, he must tell her so now—here,” Minola thought. 
“This surely is the place and the hour for a declaration of love, and 
he does Jove her—she is so very sweet and good.” 

She tried to make herself believe that she was very happy, and 
that she rejoiced to know that Lucy was loved—by him, and even 
that she was rather amused in a high, unconcerned way by their love. 
making. When they had crossed the stile of the park and passed 
into the streets, Victor and Lucy came up with them again, and walked 
by their side. 

“Tris done,” Minola thought, “She has heard him now, and she 
has all her wish.” Aloud she said, “I suppose you are right, Mr. 
Money, about the ballot—I had not thought much of that, but I am 
sure you must be right.” 





(To be continued.) 


30 as soon as the current is interrupted.? 


‘against Gig. 348 in Guillemin's Application of the 
arte a of the wire is not shown, ‘The twocoils are 
Into two to permit of the bar being bent; 


fhe the effect ofthe curent along the other. 
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If, then, we have a telegraphic wire from a distant station in electric 
connection with the wire a é«, the part ¢ f descending to an earth- 
plate, then, according as the operator at that distant station transmits 
or stops the current, the iron ac 8 is magnetised or demagnetised. 
‘The part cis commonly replaced by a flat piece of iron, as is supposed 
to be the case with the temporary magnets shown in fig. 7, where this 
flat piece is below the coils, 

So far back as 1838 this property was applied by Morse in 
America in the recording instrument which bears his name, and is 
now (with slight modifications) in general use not only in America 
but on the Continent. The principle of this instrument is exceed- 
ingly simple Its essential parts are shown in fig. 7; 11 is the 
handle, it 4 the lever of the manipulator at the station 4, 
manipulator is shown in the position for receiving a message 
the station w along the wire w. The handle wn’ of the manipulator 
at the station » is shown depressed, making connection at a’ with the 





wire from the battery x’ »’, Thus a current passes through the 
handle to ¢, along the wire to cand through 4 to the coil of the 
temporary magnet M, after circling which it passes to the earth ate 
and so by r/ to the negative pole x’. The passage of this current 
magnetises M, which draws down the armature m. ‘Thus the lever /, 
pulled down on this side, presses upwards the pointed style s against 
astrip of paper # which is steadily rolled off from the wheel w'so 
Jong as a message is being received. (The mechanism for this pur 
pose is not indicated in fig. 7.) ‘Thus, so long as the operator at 11’ 
holds down the handle 1’, the style s marks the moving strip of 
paper, the spring r under the lever s 4, drawing the style away so 
soon a3 the current ceases to flow and the magnet to act. Ifhe 
simply depresses the handle for an instant, a dot is marked; if 
longer, a dash; and by various combinations of dots and dashes all 











the face of the paper is touched 

h the positive pole, and the current 
pointer through the paper to the 
‘mark on the chemically-prepared paper.! 

's arrangement a paper is marked with dots 
to round and elongated holes, in a ribbon of 
from this to the production of faesimiles of 


dilate ferrocyankle of potasium, and the passage of 
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Suppose # sheet of paper so prepared as to be a conductor of 
electricity, und that a message is written on the paper with some non- 
conducting substance for ink. If that sheet were passed between the 
knobs at @ (the handle « being pressed down by « spring), whilst 
simultaneously a sheet of Bain's chemically-prepared paper were 
passed athwart the steel. pointer at the receiving station, there would 
‘be traced across the last-named paper a blue line, which would be 
‘broken at parts corresponding to those on the other paper where the 
non-conducting ink interrupted the current. Suppose the process 
repeated, each paper being slightly shifted so that the line traced 
across either would be parallel and very close to the former, but pre= 
cisely corresponding as respects the position of its length. Them this 
ine, also, on the recording paper will be broken at parts corresponding 
to those in which the line across the transmitting paper meets 
the writing. If line after line be drawn in this way till the entire 
Dreadth of the transmitting paper has been crossed by close parallel 
Tines, theentire breadth of the receiving paper will be covered by closely= 
marked blue lines except where the writing has broken the contact 
‘Thus a negative facsimile of the writing will be found in the manner 
indicated in figs. 8 and 9,!_ In reality, in processes of this kind, the 
papers (unlike the ribbons on Bain's telegraph) are not carried across 
in the way I have imagined, but are swept by successive strokes of a 
moveable pointer, along which the current flows ; but the principle is 
the same, 








Vic, 8 


It is essential, in such a process as 1 have described, first, that the 


Sir W. Thomson states, in his altogether excellent article on. the electsic 
telegraph, in Nichol’s Cyefopwdia, that the invention of this" process is due to Mr. 
Bakewell. 


letters and. figures are made by closely-set 


that the recording pointer must always mack Ite 
being 


unless 3 tranemitted at the 
ia which ease tho oscillations both ways are 
‘oaly during one half of each complete dovbie 
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home circuit (so to speak) along which the current travels wi 
entering on the distant circuit. When then 
the short circuit, the current travels in the Jong circuit through 1 
recording pointer at the receiving station; and a mark is thus ma) 
corresponding to the inked part of the transmitting bain 
the blank part, as in the older plan. 

‘The following passage from Guillemin's “Application ofthe Physic 
Forces" indicates the effectiveness af Caselli's pantelegraph not on 

as respects the character of the message it conveys, but as to. 
of transmission. (I alter the measures from the metric to our uss 
system of notation.) * Nothing is simpler than the writing of 
pantelegraph. The message when written is placed on the surf} 
ofthe transmitting eylinder. ‘The clerk makes the warningsignals, = 
then sets the pendulum going. The transmission of the message 
accomplished automatically, without the clerk having any work to a 
and consequently without [his] being obliged to acquire any specia 
knowledge. Since two despatches may be sent at the same time= 
and since shorthand may be wsed—the rapidity of transmission maj 
be considerable.” “The long pendulum of Caseli’s telegraph,” sy) 
M. Quet, generally performs about forty oscillations a minute, 
the styles trace forty broken lines, separated from each other by les 
than the hundredth part of an inch. In one minute the ling 
described by the style have ranged over a breadth of more than hal 
an inch, and in twenty minutes of nearly ro} inches. As we ci 
give the lines a length of 43 inches, it follows that in twenty minute 
Caselli's apparatus furnishes the facsimile of the writing or draw 
ing traced on a metallised plate 4} inches broad by 10% inche 
long, Kor clearness of reproduction the original writing must be vet 
legible and in lange characters.” “ Since 186s the line from Paris { 
Lyons and Marseilles has been open to the public for the transmij 
sion of messages hy this truly marvellous system.” 

It will easily be seen that Caselli's method is capable of man 
important uses besides the transmission of facsimiles of handwritim, 





1 Tr seems to mea pity that in the English edition of this work the we 
méasures have not been’ substituted throughout, The book i not intended + 
indeed suitable for scientific readers, who alone are accustomed to the meet 
system, | Other readersdo not care to have a lite sum in reduction to go wares 
At each numerical statement. 
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pause in the business operations. Mr. M. Porter, of the office 
‘Boston—the writer being at New York—asked what tune | 
have? We replied, ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and to our surprise he im: 
mediately complied with our request. The it 
commenced drumming the notes of the tune as perfectly and 
tinetlyas a skilful drummer could have made them atthe head of a regi 
‘ment, and many will be astonished to hear that* Yankee Doodle’ ean 
travel by lightning. . . . . So perfectly and distinctly were the sounds 
of the tunes transmitted, that good instrumental performers could have 
had no difficulty in keeping time with the instruments at this end of 
the wires, . ‘That a pianist in London should execute a fantasia 
at Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and Vienna, at the same moment, and with 
the same spirit, expression, and precision as if the instruments at 
these distant places were under his fingers, is not only within the 
limits of practicability, but really presents no other difficulty than 
may arise from the expense of the performances. From what has 
just been stated, it is clear that the time of music has been already 
transmitted, and the production of the sounds docs not offer any| 
more difficulty than the printing of the letters of a despateh.” Une 
fortunately, Lardner omitted to describe how this easy task was to| 
be achieved. 

‘Reuss first in 1861 showed how a sound can be transmitted. At 
the sending station, according to his method, there is a box, into| 
which, through a pipe in the side, the note to be transmitted {s| 
sounded. The box is open at the top, and across it, near the 
stretched a membrane which vibrates synchronously with the aeriall 
vibrations and responding to the note. At the middle of the membrane,| 
on its upper surface, is a small disc of metal, connected by a thin 
strip of copper with the positive pole of the battery at the transmitting| 
station. The disc also, when the machine is about to be put in use,| 
lightly touches a point on a metallic arm, along which (while ¢his 
contact continues) the electric current passes to the wire communi 
eating with the distant station. At that station the wire is carried in 
a coil round a straight rod of soft iron suspended horizontally in such 
a way as to be free to vibrate between two sounding-boards. After 
forming this coil, the wire which conveys the current passes to the 
carth-plate and so home. As already explained, while the current 
passes the rod of iron is magnetised, but loses its magnetisation when 
the current ceases. 

Now, when a note is sounded in the box at the transmitting] 
station, the membrane vibrates, and at cach vibration the metal dise 
hk separated from the point which it lightly touches when at rest 
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‘one of the prongs touches a fine strip of 
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ened, €0 ct eel diffrent recelving Hise eat ; 
. fork corresponding to the sending fork could be set in vil ry 
the iptermittent current resulting from the latter's vibrations. So that, 
own 





if there were several transmitting forks, exch could send its ow 
message at the same time, cach receiving fork respanding only to the 
vibrations of the corresponding transmitting fork. Ia Cour pro- 
posed, in fact, that his instrument should be used in combination 
with other methods of telegraphic communication. ‘Thus, since the 
transmitting fork, whenever put in vibration, sets the local battery of 
the receiving station at work, it can be used to work a Morse instrie 
ment, or it would work an ordinary Wheatstone and Cook instrament, 
or it could be used for a pantelegraph. ‘The same wire, when 
different forks are used, could work simultaneously several insti 
ments at the recciving station. One spécial use indicated by La 
Cour was the adaptation of his system to the Caselli pantelegraph, 
whereby, instead of one style, a comb of styles might be carried 
over the transmitting and recording plates. It would be necessary, 
in all such applications of his method (though, strangely enough, La 
Cour’s description makes no mention of the point), that the vibras 
tions of the transmitting fork should admit of being instantly stopped 
or “ damped.” 

Mr. Gray's system is more directly telephonic, as aiming rather at 
the development of sound itself than at the transmission of mes- 
sages by the vibrations corresponding to sound. A series of tuning- 
forks are used, which are set in separate vibration by fingering the 
notes of a key-board. ‘The vibrations are transmitted to a reeciving 
instrument consisting of a series of reeds, corresponding in note t0 
the series of transmitting forks, each reed being enclosed in a 
sounding-box. These boxes vary in length from two feet to six 
inches, and are connected by two wooden bars, one of which easrics 
an electro-magnet, round the coils of which pass the currents from 
the transmitting instrament. When a tuning-fork Is set in vibration 
by the performer at the transmitting key-board, the electromagnet i= 
magnetised and demagnetised synchronously with the vibrations of 
the fork. Not only are vibrations thus imparted to the reed of cor- 
responding note, but these are synchronously strengthened by thuds 

| aa the lengthening of the iron when magnetised, 


2 forks a sepatute message may be 
being carried simultaneously by the 
reeds (or forks, if preferred), and 

s, With a suitable keyboard, a single 


“though considerable practice would be 
our Verbal messages at once into the proper 
skill im fingering to give the proper 
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Lastly, we come to the greatest achievement of all, Prof. Graham 
Bell's vocal telephone. Some cighteen months since I had. the 
pleasure of hearing from Prof, Bell in the course of a 
short—from Boston to Salem, Mass, an account of his 7 
as then devised, and of his hopes as to future developments. These | 
hopes have since been in great part fulfilled, but I venture to predict 
that we do not yet know all, or nearly all, that the vocal telephone, 
in Bell’s hands, is to achieve. 

It ought to be mentioned at the outset that Bell claims to have 
demonstrated in 1873 (a year before La Cour) the possibility of — 
transmitting several messages simultaneously by means of the Morse 
alphabet. 

Bell's original arrangement for vocal telephony was as followsie 
At one station a drumhead of goldbeaters’ skin, about 2finches in 
diameter, was placed in front of an electro-magnet. To the middle 
of the drumhead, on theside towards the magnet, was glued a cirewlar 
piece of clockspring, A similar electro-magnet, drumhead, &e., were 
placed at the other station, When notes were sung or words spoken 
before one drumhead, the vibrations of the goldbeaters’ skin carried the 
small piece of clockspring vibratingly towards and from the electro- 
magnet without producing actual contact. Now, the current which 
was passing along the coil round the electro-magnet changed in 
strength with each change of position of this small picce of metal 
‘The more rapid the vibrations, and the greater their amplitude, the 
more rapid and the more intense were the changes in the power of 
the electric current, Thus, the clectro-magnet at the other station 
underwent changes of power which were synchronous with, and pro» 
portionate to, those changes of power in the current which were pro- 
duced by the changes of position of the vibrating piece of clockspring. 
Accordingly, the piece of elockspring at the receiving station, and 
with it the drumhead there, was caused by the electro-magnet to 
vibrate with the same rapidity and energy as the piece at the trans 
mitting station. Therefore, as the drumhead at one station varied its 
vibrations in response to the sounds uttered in its neighbourhood, so 
the drumhead at the other station, varying its vibrations, emitted 
similar sounds, Later, the receiving drumhead was made unlike the 
transmitting one. Instead of a membrane carrying a small piece of 
metal, a thin and very flexible dise of sheet-iron, held in position 
by a screw, was used. ‘This disc, set in vibration by the varying 
action of an electro-magnet, as in the older arrangement, uttered 
articulate sounds corresponding to those which, setting in motion 
the membrane at the transmitting station, caused the changes ia 
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powerful magnet made of several horse- 

d magnet), surrounded similarly by 
needed. Instead of a current through 

iron, the iron already magnetised causes a 
whenever it acts, or rather whenever its 





substantially completes the apparatus at each station. P 

thus describes the operation of the instrament:—*The 1 n 
steel or iron in front of the poles of 2 magnet ereates a current 
electricity in coils surrounding e 
duration of this current of electricity coincides with the duration 


the motion of the steel or iron moved or vibrated in the proximity 0 
the magnet. When the human voice eauses the diaphragm to vibr: 
electrical undulations are induced in the coils around the 
precisely similar to the undulations of the air produced by the roiee. 
‘The coils are connected with the line wire, and the undulations in 
duiced in them travel through the wire, and, passing through the eoils | 
of another instrument of similar construction at the other end of 
ling, are again resolved into air undulations by the diaphragm of this 
(other) instrument.” 4 

So perfectly are the sound undulations repeated—though the 
instrument has not yet assumed its final form—that not only has the 
lightest whisper uttered at one end of a line of 140 miles been dis 
tinctly heard at the other, but the speaker can be distinguished by 
his voice when he is known to the listener, So faras can be seen, there 
is every room to believe that before long Professor Bell's grand inven- 
tion will be perfected to such a degree that words uttered so low on the 
American side of the Atlantic that the nearest bystander cannot hear 
them will be heard distinctly after traversing 2,000 miles under the 
Atlantic, at the European end of the submarine cable—so that Sir 
W. Thomson at Valentia could tell by the voice whether Graham 
Bell, or Cyrus Field, or his late colleague Professor Watson, were 
speaking to him from Newfoundland. Yet a single wave of thoge 
which toss in millions on the Atlantic, rolling in on the Irish strand, 
would utterly drown the voices thus made audible after passing De 
neath two thousand miles of ocean. 
Here stirely is the greatest of telegraphic achievements. Of all the 
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we. Edison's extends from the deepest 
‘notes of the human voice, which, when 
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eae ‘Suppose we have a clock not only ¢ 
lent construction, but under astronomical surveillance, so 
it is a second or so in error it is set right again by the stars. 


pendulum of this clock beat seconds ; and at each beat leta ga 
current be made and broken, ‘This may be done in many 

thus the pendulum may at cach swing tilt up a very light 
hammer, which forms part of the circuit when down; or the et 

the pendulum may be covered with some non-conducting sub 
which comes at cach swing between two metallic springs in verylight 
contact, separating them and so breaking circuit; or in many othe® 
ways the circuit may be broken, When the circuit is made, let he 
current travel along a wire which passes through a number of station® 
near or remote, traversing at each the coils of a temporary magnet 
Then, at each’ swing of the pendulum of the regulating lock, exch 
magnet is magnetised and demagnetised. Thus each, once in # 
second, draws to itself and then releases its armature, which # 
thereupon pulled back by a spring, Let the armature, when draw 
to the magnet, move a lever by which one tooth of a wheel is cartiee 
forward. Then the whecl is turned at the rate of one tooth pe 
second, This whcel communicates motion to others in the ws 
way. In fact, we have at each station a clock driven, mof by a weight 
or spring and with a pendulum which allows one tooth of an escape 
ment wheel to pass at each swing, but by the distant regulating cloc! 
which turns a driving wheel at the rate of one tooth per second, tha 
is, one tooth for each swing of the regulating clock’s pendulum, Bact 
clock, then, keeps perfect time with the regulating clock. Tn astro 
nomy, where it is often of the utmost importance to secure perfec 
synchronism of observation, or the power of noting the exact diffee 
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THE STORY OF SIGURD AND 
SOURCES. 


HE, most lasting monument of a nation's greatness is 
after all, that airiest of castles in the air, its folk-lore. 

palaces of Agamemnon and Menelaus are buried under the 
‘of centuries beyond rediscovery and identification, page’ 
but their glory and that of heroic Greece live in the page of Home 
indelible, are perennius, And even without a poet of suprem 
genius the result isthe same, Such is the vital force of popular fang) 
that its creations survive all changes of time, and locality, and custon 
Stories migrate from one quarter of the globe to another wil 
accidentals varied in all possible ways; but the essential featiie 
remain unchanged, and the hero of many & nursery story shows 00 
mistakable attributes of a mythic hero, if not of the Sun hima 
Grimm's fairy tales are full of such instances, 

Next to the Fall of Troy and the Arthurian legends, perhaps t) 
story or agglomeration of stories has left so many and so imporiad 
traces in international fiction as the tale of Sigurd or Siegfried and bi 
race, the god-born, heroic Volsungs. Considering, indeed, the polite 
insignificance and the remoteness of the island in which this story too 
its earliest surviving form, this enormous success—if that modem ten 
may be applied—seemsat first singularly out of proportion. Butit mit 
be remembered that Iceland was little more than the storehouse of the 
old traditions, which were the common property of the TeutoSan 
dinavian race long before the Norsemen set foot on the northern ial 
‘This claim has been repeatedly vindicated by the poets of the yarioy 
‘Teutonic tribes from the earliest middle ages down to our tim 
It is, indeed, not many months ago since the attention of the eu) 
vated classes in this country and in Germany was directed towards #1 
story of Sigurd by two important events—the performance of Wagne: 
tetralogy, “The Ring of the Niblung,” at Bayreuth last August, and t 
appearance of Mr, Morris's “'The Story of Sigurd the Volsung 
With the latter work we are chiefly concerned here ; but before eo) 
sidering its most important incidents and the manner in which the 








national greatness no more real 


the weird story of love and revenge, “The Lovers of Gud 
“Karthly Paradise.” But by far the most important one an 
number is the so-called Volsungs Saga, also translated 
Morris, with the assistance of his Ieclandie friend, Mr. Eirikr 
‘misson. ‘This is the most complete Icelandic treatment of | 
life and death and the further tragic issues thereof, and 
some respects be compared with the greatest epic 
‘other nations, Although written in prose, its language 
quently to the simple grandeur of popular poetry, and, 
‘Odyssey, there is perhaps no narrative pocm in existence as 
imbued with and representative of the spirit of the h 
was fashioned. ‘The Volsunga Saga belongs to the twelfth 

and is at any rate considerably later than the verse Edda, 

indeed, one of its sources. But, being chiefly concerned with on 
hero and his surroundings, its design is naturally more 
colouring more vivid, From this saga the incidents of Mr. 
poem are mainly drawn. 

But his attempt at bringing the grand old story home to 
feelings of contemporaries was preceded by several others, one | 
which at least ought to receive passing mention here. It is the 
called  Nibelungenlied,” or, more properly, “ Der Nibelunge No 
the Need of the Niblungs, a medieval German poem, dating in| 
present form from about the beginning of the thirtcenth century—| 
is, fifty years later than the Volsunga Saga. Considering this s] 
interval, it is astonishing to note the difference of conception in| 
two treatments. In the Icelandic story, purely mythical traits 
santly commingle with the human events; and the supretne 
slightly disguised as a wanderer, “one-eyed and seeming an 
appears on the scene more than once. In the Getman poey 
connection with another world is entircly severed. ‘The ay 
heroes are converted into mediaeval knights, and on rare 
only does the poet try to grapple with the supernatural feat 
the story transmitted to him, which, naturally enough, he ff 
difficult to make agree with the realistic colouring of bis 
The reasons for such a divergence between the two tales are 
Ta Iceland the pagan traditions remained alive till a com; 
Jete period, and even after that the sagas were preserved 





















namely, a8 they contain six 
‘But a couplet like this, choven 


talscheme of the metrein “Sigurd” 
fic, but iambic ; and u comparison of 
‘ibelungenlied "— 


res are identical, or, in other words, that 

“Langzeile,” the Iong-line of the old 

cations as the genius of the language 

‘to requite. One of these modifications 

on of two instead of one short sy\\eble 
£ 





to what, in moder parlance, we should call 

“ point this moral,” to consistently develop this idea, is the | 

modem poet courageous enough to grapple with such, 

Two ways are open to him. Either he may wholly: 

sequence of the old tale, and group its disjecda membre. rou 

leading idea asa centre, or else he may adhere to the, 

exsenoe of the legend. as originally told, only emphasising.such p 

as are essential to the significance of the story, and o 

throwing into comparative shade those incidents which by. the! 

betray themselves to be arbitrary additions of later date. 

has chosen the former way, Mr, Morris the latter, ‘This fact,’ 

the divergent requirements of the drama and the epic, sufficiently 

account for their difference of treatment. ‘The leading idea in bot 

cases femains the same ; it is the fatal curse which attaches to the 

gold, of, whieh is the same in a moral sense, to the desire for gold—= | 

cauri ster fames. -& 

At first sight the tale of Sigurd, Fafnir’s bane, seems to have 

Jittle connection with this idea, It is briefly this, Sigurd, the son) 
of Siginund the Volsung, is brought np at the court of King Elf, the” 
second husband of his mother after Sigmund has. been slain 
patile.,. With a sword fashioned. from the shards, of his, fathers 
- he slays Fainir, an enormous worm or dragon, and. popsosses 








Mr. Morris refuses to accompany the tale. In acco 
‘Volsunga Saga, his Gudrun casts herself into the sea; but 
not carry her “to the burg of King Jonakr, a mighty 


the ill-fated queen may close this sketch of the story:— 
Ta ei el es Seene te OB eS OS 
‘She looked o'er the shoreless water, and cried 
Oh sea, I stand before thee ; wa, who wee Sur's ila 
Diy his brightness unforgotten 1 bid thee deliver my life 
From the deeds and the longing of days, and the liek I have won of the 
‘And the wrong amended by wrong, and the bitter wrong of my birth 
‘She hath spread out her arms asshe spake it, and away from the earth she} 


‘will henceforwand; 
ASS te ath tae tod @ Gatven ook ns Oereat a na 
All this is very grand and weird, the reader will say, but ¥ 
the moral, the ideal essence of which these events are but thes 
reflex? To this essence we gradually ascend by inquiring ir 
mythological sources of the tale, by asking who is Sigurd, ¥ 
does he come, on what mission is he sent, and by whom? also 





and in every tum of his phraseo- 

tinge of his language with the 

ps of literary poets would be mis- 

for its counterpart in a 

. It is true that he also hints at the larger 

‘issues of the tale alluded to in the above. 

he end of the gods brought about by their 
e mission of Sigurd, it is done in 


the 
is, manner of the saga | 





radialabg of eis Vadabtead 0s Whaat 
a distant land in spite of wamings and omens, and th 


‘The connection of the latter with Sigmund, her brother, is 
introduced in the oldest version of the tale in order that 


‘or, which is the same, of Odin the supreme god himself, in| 

and the later sagaman, in ignoring this. circumstance, has | 
destroyed the significance without by any mens abating the regal: 
siveness of the incident. In adhering strictly to his source im 
instance, I cannot help thinking that Mr. Morris has sacrificed ihe 
right and even the duty of the modern poet. 

‘There is yet another such duty to which short reheated 
tiere ‘be made; this is the artistic construction and delineation of 
character, The old tales furnish excellent materials for this purpose, 
touches sometimes of the utmost subtlety and truth of observation ; 
but they never work up these detached features to a finished picture, 
As regards this point, a. comparison of the different methods, 

‘by Wagner and Mr. Morris respectively leads again to most intérest= | 
ing considerations. By the former his heroes and heroines are 
designed with a view to immediate dramatic action; their 

and fibre-is instinct with spontaneous life and energy. Mr. Morris, 
‘on the other hand, loves epic breadth, and’ the’ development of /his 
conceptions frequently: and purposcly is expanded over a ntamber of 





fand ultimate murderer of her kinsfolk, 
added, is Odin the god, are 
‘the tree the same with which Sigurd 


rmidmost thereof. Withal folk saw 
the fires in the evening, a certain man 








into the hall, unknown of aspect to all men; and suchlike 
he had that over him was « spotted cloak, and he was ban 
and had linen breeches knit tight even unto the bone, and he? 
sword in his hand as he went up to the Branstock, and a slo 
hat upon his head, Huge he was, and seeming ancient, and one- 
‘So he drew his sword and smote it into the tree-trunk, so that it 


in up tothe hilt ; and all held back from greeting the man 
he took up the sword and said—* Whoso draweth this sword 


| 


| 
q 


this stock shall have the same as a gift from me, and shall find ia 
sooth that never bare he better sword in hand than is this’ 
with out went the old man from the hall; and none knew who hy 
or whither he went.” (Volsunga Saga, Englished by Mort 
Magnésson.) Of this simple germ the following. is the my 


growth and development: 


‘Then into the Volsung dwelling a mighty man there strode, 
One-eyed and seeming ancient, yet bright his visage glowed < 
Cloudsbloe was the hood upon him, and his kirthe gleaming-grey 
As the latter moming sundog when the storm is on the way: 

__ ADill he bore on his shoulder, whose mighty ashen beam 


Burnt bright with the lame of the aca and the blended silver’s glean 
‘Anil auch was the guise of his raiment as the Volsung elders fal bat 


‘Wax bome by their fathers’ fathers, and the first that warned in the 
‘So atrode he to the Branstock, nor greoted any Jord, 

But forth from his cloidy raimect he drew a gleaming sword, 
And smote it deep in the tree bole, and the wild hawks overhead 
Laughed ‘neath the naked heaven as at last he spake and wails 

+ Karls of the Goths and Volsungs, abiders an the earthy 

Lo there amid the Tanstock a blade of plenteous worth! 

‘The folk of the war-wand’s forgers wrought never Wetter steel 
Since the first burg of heaven uprose for mnan-folk’s weal. 

Now Jet the man among you whone heart and hand may shift 

To pluck It from the oakwood e’en take it for my gift 

‘Then ne'er, but his own" heart falter, its point end edge shall fall 
Ui he sks begnning athe ending of she ne 


So sweet his speaking sounded, so wise his words did seem,” 
‘That moveless all men sat there, as ina happy dream, 

We tir not lest we waken 5 but thete his speceh had end, 

And slowly down the hall-floor and outward did hé wend. 

‘Ara none would cast him a question or follow on hix ways, 

For they knew that the gift was Oudin’s, a sword for the world to 


If space permitted, I would quote also the version by We 
the same scene, which occurs as a narrative in the second part| 


tetralogy, the “Valkyrie” But for this I must refer the bi 


the English translation of the work by Mr, Alfred Forman, 
a few weeks ago, 
VRARGS RUE 








(1602), we find 
garden whereof there is 40 ret care taken of them; 


same work both terms appear it San hee ae ! 
middle sort of these sperages, not 20 civile and gentle as hi 

of thé garden, and yet more kind end t cor 

field." In Sylvester's’ translation of “ The 

(£695) the fallowing passage occurs — 


‘Sargons and goats, the sferige anil the rush? 
In Fletcher's "* Differences," whieh was published in 1623, 
as follows :—" Eating of Carduus benedictus, of rae, onyons, anise 
seed, garlike, stalhes of sperage, fenell, fengreeke, &e, ;" ahd in Ray's 
“© Catalogus Plantarum Anglie" (1667) we find, 28 explanation of the 
botanical asparagus :—* Sperage—found in sundry places, asin the== 
marshes near Bristow, about Harwichiin Essex. 1 found it | Sowing 
on the ‘cliff at the Lezard point in Cornwal” 

‘The natuml abbreviation sAaragus was also xiploped eat 
find that this identical suppression of the initia) “a” fad isco 
taken place in. Latin, as the: reading ® sparagus’" occurs, 
to-Nonins,'in Varronius| It can scarcely be accounted 
and indeed it was constantly used by writers of the beginning of thud 
last century, In Congreve's translation of Juvenal we read 


‘ext that shall mountain saaragus be laid, 
Pull'd by some plain but cleanly coutry-mal.* 





4 The forms “spurge” anit evarey fare Fightly queried in Latham; whi 
the form *sparage;” which is given by'De, Johnson, but Which Nares says he hosel 
never come across, is used in Cotgeave (1650). Dr. Johnson madiem mistake; howe 
ever, in saying “from the French asgorags" which is a.form which the word 
never assunied in that language. Few words have the termination “age? 
French which Nave ‘not been furined through the Low-Latin suffix of * = 

+ © Corruda” Se the classical and botanical name for the wild asparagus. 

‘he habitat of the wild asparagus is marshy ground near the sea, productia= 
alsa of tushes.""—Nares's Glory (spernge). 

‘ **et montani 
Aspargi,,posito quos legit villica fuso,”—Juvenal, Satire, x1 commend 

“And asparagus from the mountains, which my bailifs wife gathered when sel) 
liad laid aside her spindle.” This again refers to the corrudl, which 4s still y= 
common on the Italian hillg as appears from Sir William Hooker's note 7" 
Badham’s version of Juvenal, 
































“every step—namely, 
{eater perversion from the origina 
tichiaut girasole into Jerusclem 
Towers man to the rank of an 





‘ought to act as the guardians and champions of this most 
ily, are, as a glance at their pages will prove, the principal 
‘The effect is still more comical when the term is applied to a sil 
dfade, Thus in the “ Gardencr’s Magazine" Mr. J. C, Clarke, 
authority on the cultivation of asparagus, writes : ‘This 
about the 22nd of April before I had a single grave fit for 
‘Surely no one should be esteemed a bigoted purist who wishes 
check the growth of expressions such as this! ‘The term 
grass, which was once so ustial, has naturally died out since & 
ground in that suburb has becn devoted toa more lucrative grow) 
than even asparagus, and the head-quarters of London grass | 
now been transferred to Fulham and Mortlake, 

Having thus discussed the vulgarisms connected with this 
refined vegetable, we have now to make a few observations 
the derivation of the original appellation, That the word 
is of Greek descent there is not any doubt, but its root is | 
much question, and has aroused frequent discussion amongst 
learned, The usually accepted derivation, especially in botanie 
treatises, is that from @ intensitive, and ewapdeow to tear, alludings 
the thorns or prickles with which many species are provided—as, 
instance, Asparagus silvestris and Asparagus acutifolius. "Theres 
nothing forced or improbable in this etymology; but if the n= 
be orapéoow, we are inclined to think that the « is privative, = 
that the meaning of the term is that which is #of rent or torn 
pieces—that is to say, the shoot before the leaves expand. “I> 
view is supported by Estienne’s definition in his “'Thesaurus:" 
dicitur, quod primum in lucem prodit olcris germen, priusquant 
folia explicitur,”" In Potts's ‘* Etymological Investigations” a roar 
suggested akin to exdpyn, apdpayoc, apprydu, all of which denote 
fulness to bursting, In this case the a is merely euphonic. (Thos! 


"In the Ltymotogiam Lingwe Grieve (1790) Lennep says it denotes the # 
bid or sprout, font a privative, and sparrascin o text, 





1a was a8 cclebrated in classical times as 
century ago, or as the produce of Fulham: 
entday. Pliny tells us, “ Asparagus, by 


ow wild, so that each might gather it where 
| we find it in the highest state of 
produces heads that weigh as muchas three: 








buried is-the ground, asparagus will come up’” Fe 

course only tested f the asparaga entering Tip nt the n 
‘ia, mentions ‘this absurdity, but refuses t0°c 

thatit held its:ground is: shown’ by ‘the following extracts, 


Iaiewrites “Pann” iv. 7): “Take mebut bperictateeed | 
Title with an iron pestle, or with an andiron, which you please 
all one to me.’ Then! bury them wherever you will, providletl: 
where the sun may shine, andwater them frequently, Inaifw: 
PHL engage you will have the best asparagus fy petite | 
excepting those ‘of Ravenna.” And ‘we’ read! n'a 
om horticuluré; "Est “remarquable la’ naturelle ainitié’ de" cesta 
plante sitvee” les* cornes > de’ ta “mottonaille, “pout waberoistre 
gdiement pres d’elles,°quira fait’ croire’Xaveunsy és" 
proceder inmediafement de cores.” In John Eveliti's (Evelyn), 
“ French Gardiner” (1691) we furthers find: “Some ~ cufiblle, 
persons put Rams horn at the bottom of the Trench, and hold 
for certain, that they have a. kind of sympathy with Ashanagas, 
which makes them prosper the better; but I refer them to the 
Experienced.” a at 
Phe other passages in ‘the’ Latin writers deal with the tmedieinal 
properties of the plant. Pliny recommends it for all kinds of alle 
ments, and Galen, when expatiating on the subject, shows that he 
was fully'aware that the principal thenipeutic merits were contained 
in the*root, owing to the presence of ‘a substance which moder 











anachronisin by the author of **‘The Art of Cookery,” who 
“ Neither cana Poet put Hops in an Eaglstoman’s Drink 
camsin nor ext he sere hi witha Dish of Carbone 


{ill many. Vears afte” But Anderson is wrong in saying thal 

gus was not known in England till the middle of the ei 
century, though his remarks are interesting as illustrating the 
destitution of the kitchen-gardens of our ancestors, who © 

cannot be regarded as vegetarians. In the “ State of Eng 
published in 1768, we read that the English cultivated hardly 
vegetables before the last two centuries, At the commencement of 
the reign of Henry VILL, neither salad, nor carrots, nor cabbages; 
nor radishes, nor any other comestibles of a like nature, were grown 
in any part of the kingdom; they came from Holland and Flanders. 
In 1723 Queen Catherine herself could not procure a salad for her 
dinner. The King was obliged to send over to Holland for a 
gardener to cultivate those pot-herbs with which England is, perhaps, 
‘better furnished now than any other country in Europe, Cauliflowers: 
were not known in England till the time of the Restoration sand, 
speaking of the year 1768, Anderson says that asparagus and arti- 
chokes were only introduced a few years antecedent to that date® 
Numerous allusions and descriptions prove, however, that such wag 
not the case. In all the Herbals from Gerard's time asparagus is 
spoken of as.an established denizen of the kitchen garden, There isa 
full description of it in Lovell’s HapPoravédoyea, or “ Compleat Here 
ball,” published in 166s ; and in Leonard Meager's “Compleat Englisit 
Gardner ” (1670) we learn that sparragus culture was conducted them 
much as in the present day. Allusion has before been made to 
Evelyn's “ Acetaria,” published in 1699, as well as to his “ French 
Gardiner,” in both of which the spelling asparagus is usual. “The 
former is a highly interesting work, and his derivation of asponagast 





1 Gerard's Herbal, ©. 87, Ps 33 * Soyer’s Fanteaphea: 


it is now the haunt of Hebrews 
servants and spinsters of limited 


3 ; 
nd, always near the seaside, in the Isle of 
ringly near Edinburgh (Loudon) ; at 
| Links (Clarke) ; whilst in Kynance Cove, 
. island, ealled Asparagus Island, where it 
“Book of the Table"), It has 
F. 








‘ticularly : 
‘tries—as, for instance, on the: ‘sandy sland of the REone! 
whilst in the salt steppes of Russia and’ Poland it grows 


tion of the lily of the valley; whilst it has a ¢lose 
the asphodel, that classical flower of the departed. p 
prove so much by judicious cultivation as asparagus does, 
of our market gardeners now produce it in high state of p 
especially, as Mr. Cuthill says in his excellent * Vegetable: 
since the absurdity of having only three inches of vege! 
at the top, and growing three-quarters of the shoot to en 
London dusthins, has been so much exposed. It has been pit 
chemical analysis that asparagus contains less sutriment than 
any other vegetable, for even the best of plants, must have their! 
ings ; surely, therefore, it should be the aim of gardeners to rende 
the eatable part of the shoots as long as possible, since quantity iy) 
in this case, a8 necessary as quality. 

France, however, must be looked upon as the home of 
asparagus far cxeelfence. Her market gardeners know how to. 
it; her cooks know how to prepare it; and her artisans, as! well 
her epicures, know how to eat and enjoy it. Tt isa hare case 
the flavour of this native of Great Britain is unknown to f 
our middle.and to the bulk of our lower classes ; but it must alway 
remain a select vegetable, owing to the amount of ground. 
for its cultivation, and the expense and trouble necessary to: 
it to advantage. But in France it is within the reach of all lasey 
andis.a dainty which is included, for:months together, ina two | 
dinner. In “ Knife and Fork,” a magazine which appeared fonie0) 
years under the editorship of ‘* Fin Bec,’ there is a. good azticle 
French market-gardening, which was mainly reproduced: from tht 7 
“Times.” The writer very correctly states that thé student » Baie 
Quartier Latin. enjoys bis asparagus. longer than-manylan gi) 
country gentleman with his bevy of gardeners A: verynice plate! 
may be had at any of the great Paris establishments for adi} whilet 
its aldermanic proportions, polished ivory shaft, and rosy bud # | 
Durand's, or any of the Grst-class restaurants, are truly admirabler 





placed over the bud, and the 
‘above the sturface than is the 
the exclusion of air, and 


dy a wooden tube 18 inches long and 

il of asparagus is grown in Holland, 

practical and successful gardeners 

ory results. ‘Their system of 

‘over the rising head. ‘The system 

the same as ours, butno member of 

“New World. The vegetable is now 

‘ and much attention was recently 

m thence into this country of = kind 
2 










purpose 
‘out, and there is a regular trade with the m 
bottles purchased with this intent. 


shops as carly as November. Stems have been exhibited four i 
in circumference, and the epicures of Paris feel themselves 
bound to relish heads which have been crowned with 


medal of the (fmperial) Horticultural Society of France. — 
have often wondered who eats the mammoth “grass” and 
£30-wdozen pears displayed in Mr, Solomon's window, b 
mystery is explained by the following anecdote taken from | 
Savarin’s “ Physiologie du Godt,” which would apply equally 
London as to Paris:— 


Passing through the Palais Royal one fine day in the month of 

I stopped before Masame Chevet's window, the most famous place of its i 

‘aris, I nbticed some remarkably fine asparagus, the smalleat stick of which’ 
larger than my forefinger. I asked the price, 
Madame Chevet's roply. 
onily Kings and princes can ent i” "Yoo aremistaken, Such asparagus 
over reaches palaces. It is too good for that. I shall sell it all thesame, though 
and this is how it will be done -—These are in Paris at this present moment 9 
toen of enornous wealth—fnancler, capitals, rete (rade 
who ate confined to their homes by gout, by the fear of extaret, by doctoms' 
or by other causes which do mot prevent them from eating and enj & 
things. They ait before the fire and turn over in their winds what will Dest 
their dainty appetites. When they have ransacked thelr brains insuceesafully 
sendl thie valet-de-chambre on a voyage of discovery. He will come bere, 
see my asparagus, and will carry it off at any price. Or elve a pretty woman 
pass with her lover, and she will say, ‘Oh, what fine asparagus! Let ee 
some. - Our cook makes the sauce for it to perfection, you know.’ Tn atch a. 
the lover cannot refuse, and cannot demur at the price, Or else 
a christening, a sudden increase of fortune 
esr things yo quicker than the cheap in Pasis, because, in the course of life 
uch extraordinary circumstances arise that there is always an opportinity ff 








i que pleine-main, 
ne d’horticuttire ; on ‘convint qu’d monscignevr 






| couteau officiel, se baissa avec gravité 
végétal orgueilleus, tandis que toute fa cour 
= d'en examiner Les bres et Ia contexture, 

1-6 doulewr! Je prélat se relews les 


of life—as also at Ulm on the Danube, and at 4 
the soil is calcareous sand three or four feet deep, and 
always saturated with water, Inthe “Gardener's Weekly Mi 


under date November 21, 1861, there is an interesting 

from Herr Heinrich Behrens on the German mode of gn 

tagus, to which, however, only a very short reference can 

He says that asparagus which has attained a green colour 
exposed to the air is quite out of favour at Lubeck ; but 
artificial means, the shoots, if well managed, are white . 
almost the whole length. A great quantity of asparagus 4s fa 
the neighbourhood of the old Hanse town, being favo 

light, sandy soil, and is sold there at the rate of from 
evenpence per pound. A supply is thence despatched r 
and other countries on the Baltic, His remarks about out 
shoots ure quite correct, and sufficient attention is tt 
paid to this point in England. It should be cut either at 

late in the day, and the flavour is finer the sooner it is eaten: 
severed from the crown. It is very unwise to plunge asp 

s0 often done, into a tub of water, as the shoots become ft 
much of the flavour is lost. To preserve it till required 
Soyer recommends that it should be placed. by the thick 
vessel containing about two inches of water, or, better still, 
halfway up in fresh sai 

Having seen how subirrigation and moisture at the roots i) 

ducive to the improved growth of asparagus, the secret of the 

of our English growers by the banks of the Thames, where hundi 
of acres are devoted to its cultivation, is easily arrived at. A 
perpetua! subterranean irrigation is effected by the ebbing and fl 
of the tide, and also by the rapid rising and falling of the Hi 





eral inches when the sprouts are 
should be judicious and generous. 

+ dressings of salt and manure is, perhaps, 
Tr is not necessary to npply a heavy coat 
r, nor even to cover up the beds or fill in 
is a hardy plant; but a good 

ne beds in the spring before the crop 

be applied at the rate of 2 Tbs. per square 


* Knife and Pork, 





are broken. ‘This is wel illustrated by Mr, J. Addison's 
account of his attempts to grow asparagus when 


to the late Earl of Wemyss, and his description is almost a 
of asparagus culture -— 


For = period of eleven years, while I was in the ranks, I mover saw 
aitfculty in growing it well, but at some places I have seen it almeat a 
Tn 86 went axgunever to the late Ea of Wemyss, Gosford Howse, 
ington, and there was omy a head of asparagus here and there ; 
and he hoped should be able to grow it. Twas fall of 


T planted healthy two-year-old roots, and the sprouts 

up well ; but the second year neatly all the roots proved to be rotten, Tle all 

the concelt taken out of me, but there was no grumbling, and, as I am ofa comb 

tive turn of mind, I resolved to try again. My second attempt was attended with 

the same result, ‘The roots and heads were found to be coal-black, Tt struckme 

that the wind might bave something to do with my want of success, as 

‘was a very windy place. ‘The nent time I tried I fastened all the stalks up ® 
they required support, and at last I had the satisfaction of sending ih 
h for table; but it had taken me six years to produce it, ‘The gardeners of 

the Earl of Haddington and the Marquis of Tweeddale beat mein 1863, whes tht 

prizo was guined by twelve heads of eight inches in length, woighing 15] obs 

second, £43 ox. Though I was beaten for a time, Iam happy to say 1 won fel 

in 1855 with twelve heads, weighing £8 or., and at a subsequent show I reached 

2102. 


No seeds should be allowed to swell, certainly not to ripen, of 
young plants ; this isas essential as cutting the flowering shoots off se 
kale and rhubarb.' The duration of the beating power of the beds ati! | 
according to the soil in which the root is planted, but from twelve! 
fifteen years may be taken as the average; and there is no such sue 
sign of exhaustion in asparagus plants as their too free production & 
seeds, It is not absolutely necessary that the roots should be planted 
in raised beds, the main object of which is to secure due drainage 
and increased depth of soil ; where the latter is already deep am 
porous, equally fine asparagus may be grown on level beds—s Se 
which is corroborated by many growers, and confirmed by the opinigat 





? The Gardener, Apvil 1873. 


process does not admit of much 

of quick, brisk boiling has already been 

ent its delicate flayour by any clabo- 

is good melted butter, and how extremely 

ng a cook, let him or her produce presentable 
tter as credentials. The toast on which the 
dipped in the water in which they have been 
damaged heads and the thin green sprouts 
ch latter are technically known by the name 
to be found in any dictionary, but is 

trade, and is often to be seen written up in 
‘no small bewilderment of the unlearned. 
are more various It enters extensively 









with oil, instead of butter, is shown by the well-known 
Fontenelle:— 
| 
‘The ately fond of ‘but he 

tcl Ca De este ey, tp 

Fontenelle had a large bundle of ssparagua 3 
told the Cardinal of it, and invited him to dinner, promising faithh 
should be served with oil and hal€ with batter. ‘The Cardinal 
about the hour for dinner a mesage came to the host to say that 
pucat had fallen into a fil, and wax dead or dying, Fontenelle ruil 
the Kitchen, **AN with olf t al with off 1!” he cried, in fear lest the 
not send up enough of his favourite condiment to ent with all, Hay) 
honour to the aaparagus, he returned to hia dining-room to lament o¥ 
So great is the influence which asparagus with oil has been known ty 
the baman mind, 

We only wish that what Kettner says in his “* Book of 1 
regarding the process of eating asparagus were strictly com 
stating that vegetables are considered merely as adjum 
English dinner—thatis, to be eaten swith the joints—he say 
chokes and asparagus are alone thought worthy to be se 
mately. (He might, by the way, have included seakale.) .N 
the passage, the absolute correctness of which we wish wi 
obliged to challenge: “It is a question whether this excep 
to a pure admiration of the vegetable er fo the cincums 
Aaving to be eaten with the fingers, it is necessary to. put d 
knife or fork to seize the vegetable, ‘The probability is ¢ 
Creator had thought fit, in His wisdom, to endow the ] 
with three or four hands, he would never have been seen 
artichoke or asparagus alone, but always in conjunction 
other food.” Without commenting on the flippancy and 
verence of the latter part of this paragraph, we wish to dra 
to the passage printed in italics. Alas! it is mof consid 
manners to eat asparagus with the fingers in polite society= 
say, at dinner parties, or on occasions when asparagus 
served in England as a course after the joints. Happily, th 
in social ethics does not extend to home life, for in the fa 
it is perfectly allowable to grasp the esculent by the b 
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a REPRESENTATIVE LADY OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 


Pant te Firsr—Tax Country Mawes, 


ae the north-cast side of Temple Bar, opposite Child's Bank, 

the year 1697, there was a narrow, dingy thoroughfare cal) 
Shire Lane, in which was pastry-cook’s shop kept by one Christop! 
Kat, and known by the sign of the Catand Fiddle. It was here,i 
room above, that the celebrated Kit-Kat! Club held its meetings. Th 
was not a more aristocratic and notable gathcring in all London t 
that which assembled weekly within those squalid precinets; duke: 
among them the great Marlborough—earls, lords, and wits, of wh 
last Addison and ‘Steele were the foremost, were the members; | 
all were good Whigs, sworn haters of the Stuarts, and champion: 
the Protestant succession, One evening while the wine was cir 
lating freely, and reigning beauties were being toasted, Eve 
Pierrepoint, Marquis of Dorchester and Earl of Kingston, rose 
proposed his daughter, Lady Mary. “She is prettier than any bea 
of them all,” he cried. * You shallsee her.” And thereupon hes 
away his carriage to bring her thither. By-and-by she arrived 
demure little lady of eight, dressed for the occasion; and all 
gentlemen toasted her standing, and afterwards fed her with swe 
meats, and kissed and fondled her, and finally inscribed her na 
with a diamond upon a drinking glss. “Pleasure,” she wr 
thereafter, “was too poor a word to express my sensations. Tl) 
amounted to ecstasy. Never again throughout my life did I pass 
happy an evening.” 

‘The incident was the more likely to impress the litte maiden, ¢ 
to be long remembered, coming as it did in the midst of ad 
monotonous life, the greater part of which was passed in a rem 
country mansion far away from such gaieties. Her mother, Li 
Mary Ficlding, of the same family as the great novelist, died wi 





' It is supposed to have taken its name from the sign of the house, kit si 


fying, as is well known, x sinall fiddle, Pope, however, considers this deriva 






0 Carve every dish, when chosen, with her 
the lady, the more indispensable the duty. 
‘in its turn to be operated upon by her, and 
rs and knights on cither hand were so far 






forced’ to cat her own Ginter dloae in ihoarre 
And so amongst romances, dictionaries, c! 
occasionally by great feasts and prodigious feats 
of girlhood passed on, Sometimes the young ladies 
solitary lives, and longed for the time when some | 


‘man of wit and learning, and the friend of Stecle and Add 
is said to have frequently supplied hints for Zike Spectator, 
he did not write some of the papers; the second vo 
Tatler is dedicated to him. Paying his sister a visit on 
encountered Lady Mary, and, struck by her beauty, r 
conversation with her. Tohis surprise, he, who had hitherto f 
‘but contempt for the sex, discovered that he had met at last a1 
of sense and cultivation, and one too—greater wonder still- 
could converse with him upon his favourite classics, He 
Quintus Curtius ; she had not read that author, The nex 
sent her « splendid edition of his works, and opposite the ti 
a-copy of verses written in the highly-strained eulogy of the p 
‘The old Latin historian formed the first chapter of their 
story. Mr. Montagu fell desperately in love with his sister's 
‘He was some years her senior, but Lady Mary was flattered by thas 
attentions of so distinguished and learned a man, and lent a wil 
car to his vows. She liked him, preferred him to anyone 
* ‘The title of Mistress was then applied to even very young 
“Misa was aterm of contempt, as indicatinga very childish and fevolows pes 


among the grent, children of even five or six years of age were gravely. 
tress Annes oF whatever thelr name might be. 


ey 





However, 
eed 


or, and all went smoothly in that 
business of settlements ; the marquis 
see re ‘be settled in the 
‘Mr. Montagu refused ; 
on aay So the negotiations 
was told to think no more of him. 
‘his principle, neither would he 
i «8 icundesine correspondence was carried on. 
the same strain as before, until another suitor 
the marquis peremptorily commanded 





‘grew more and more urgent, 





fife th “marriage with the rival, even the wed 
: aa 


She did not change her mind, and on a certain d 

‘out of her father’s house to meet her lover, who was waité 
close by ina chaise. ‘The marriage licence isdated August : 
‘As soon as she was gope her sister, in a great fright lest 

fall into her father’s hands, burned a diary she had kept and 
private papers. ‘The marquis was greatly entaged at his d 
flight, and seems never to have really forgiven her, 

After the honeymoon, political or other business seems 
obliged Mr. Montagu to go to London, and his young wife 
stay with some friends at Walling Wells, in Nottinghamshire, — 
riage seems to have solved her doubts atid strengthened her love, 
her first letter to him after their separation breathes a spirit of! 
affection: — 

T check myself when I grieve far your absence by remembering bow! 
reason I have to rejoice in the hope of passing my whole life with you: 
fortune not to be valued, I am afraid of telling you T return thanks for 
Heaven, because you will charge me with hypocrisy ; but you are mistaken. Ts 
‘every day at public prayers in this family, and never forget in my private 
tions how much T owe to Heaven in making me yours. 

‘The next letter, within three months after their marriage, is ip # 
sadder strain. She is uneasy at his long silence, fears he is not wah 
or that he thinks writing to her of small importance. She is vey 
nearly distracted amongst her dismal apprehensions, and conelidé) 

“Pray, dear, write to me, or I shall be very mad." Again, si) 
writes, “When I gave myself to you, I gave up the very desire of 
pleasing the rest of the world, and was pretty indifferent about it” 
A little later it is, “Lam alone, without any amusements to take up 
my thoughts. Iam in circumstances in which melancholy is apt 1 
prevail even over all amusements, dispirited and alone, and you 
write me quarrelsome letters... . I hate complaining. ’Tis 0 | 
sign IL am easy that I do not trouble you with my headaches and my 
spleen, . . . . I believe you have kindness enough for me to be sory 

and so you would tell me, and things remain in their primitive sake 





‘his clothes torn, almost squeered 
him that don’t make so good a figure sd 


Lady Mary joined her husband in 
th /, pleasant image of the country 
wife, and in its place rises another 
t hard, brilliant, sarcastic, censorious 
first part of my story has been something 
Lis but a town eclogue, as coarse as 

gs of the eighteenth century. 

« 











George was worse. The sparkle, the gaiety, the o ‘a 
ment even of the former, although ee any way, 


field, in an unpublished memoir, quoted by Lord Mahon, 

ally pictures the change of manners which followed Q 
death. He says that she had always been deyout, chaste, 

~in short, a pnide ; that she discouraged as much as she 
usual and even most pardonable vices of Courts; that her dra 
rooms Were more respectable than agreeable, and bad the air 
solemn places of worship than of the gaiety of a Court 
and crowded assemblies, where every mun was sure of m 
every woman, were not known in those days. But every 
of fashion kept what was called ‘a day,’ which was a formal 
her acquaintances of both sexes, unbroken by any card: 
tables, or other amusements. There the fine women and fi 
met perhaps for an hour; and if they bad anything particular to 
toonc another, it could only be conveyed by the language of 8 
eyes. The other public diversion was merely for the eyes, for 
going round and round the ring in Hyde Park, and bowing to 
another slightly, respectfully, or tenderly, as occasion required. 

n of fashion could receive any man at her morning to 

out alarming the husband and his friends. If a fine man 
woman were well enough disposed for a private meeting, the 
tion of their good intentions was difficult and dangerous. 
liminaries could not be settled by the hazardous expedient of 

and the only places almost for the conclusion and ratification éf 
definitive treaty were the Indian houses in the City, where the 
woman of the house, from good-nature, and perhaps some: 
motive of interest, let out her back rooms for the conveniend 
distressed lovers. But all these difficulties and dangers were if 
great measure removed by the arrival of the present Royal Baa} 




















orant, avaricious as they were ex- 
their husband's honour on the 
the associations into the very 

i Tt is not my purpose to 
‘ignorant of the vices of the town, 
from it, I have no 









adhere to the king's pany, soon 
on. 


ted ambassador to Constanti- 





84 ‘The Gentleman's 
nople, and his wife accompanied him. 





equipage, without which she could not be x 


Indy, in case the gallant should prove ineonstant. 
part of thelr emolation consists in trying whe tall 
haying no intrigue at all is a disgrace” She adds 
remarked, she “could not possibly have common sense, si 
had been in the town above a fortnight, and had made mi 
towards commencing an amour.” 

‘This journey had the remarkable result of 


ation, until then unknown, into England, Writing from 
the says — 


The small-pox, so fatal and so general among us, is here: 
by the invention of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. 
‘old women who make it their business to perform the operation every 
the month of September, when the great heat is abated. People 
another to know if any of their family has a mind to have the small) 
‘make pauties for this purpose, and, when they are met, the old woman 
4 nutshell full of the mutter of the best sort of smunll-per, and ales w5 
‘you please to have opened, She immediately rips open that you offer ber 
Jarge needle, and puts into the vein as much matter as can lie upon the) 
her needle, and after that binds up the little wound with « hollow 
this manner opens four or five veins... . There is no example of 
has died in it, and you may believe I am well satisfied Ei | 
experiment since I intend to try it on my dear little son. 


= owl 


Upon her return to England, at the end of 1718, she used 
means to bring this remedy against the foul, disfiguring disess 
practice. Of the opposition she encountered Lady Louisa § 
before quoted, gives the following description :— 


What an ardvous, what a fearful, and, we may add, what a thankless 
prise it wns, nobody is now in the least aware. ‘Those who have ties 
applauded for It ever since they were born, and have also seen how 
‘vaccination was welcomed in their own days, may naturally conelude that 
once the experiment was made, and had proved successful, she could have 
to do but to sit down triumphant and receive the thanks and blessings) 
countrymen, Tut ft was far otharwise. . , . Tn the four or five years imines 
succeeding her arrival at home, she seldom passed a day without sepentio 
patriotic undertaking, aud she vowed she would never have attempted 2 
Juul foreacen che yexation, the persecution, and even the obloquy it fat 
hec, The clamours raised against the practice, and of course against Bem 
colty all rose in arms to a man, foretelling failure at 
consequences ; the clergy deseanted from their pulpit @ 

















Bata’ abit anid "penion, gave ample sco c 
ove TN puston fr her’ andl Te may Be Sty er 
did not spare him, Himself the most bitter of satirists, as 
‘sequence he was the most acutely sensitive to ri be 
©The war began with the Grst edition of the Dur 
Lady Mary appeared under the sobriquet of Sappho,’ 
mistaking the personage meant, as in the days of thein fi 
had addressed complimentary verses to her by that mame 


Essays /”"— 





Rufa, whose eye quick glancing oer the park 
Attracts each light guy meteor of a spark 
‘Agrees a5 ill with Rufs studying Lockey 
‘As Sappho’s dimonds with her dirty smock 3 
Or Sappho at her toilets greasy task, 


With Sappho fmgeant at an eveniig masque, t 
So morning insects that in muck 


Shine, bucey and fly-blow in the setting sun,» Tr 

Even these lines were far exceeded by a gross ahd abot 
couplet, too disgusting to be quoted, inthe first of the “Imits 
Horace.” He afterwards denied that these lines were it 
Her, but Pope did not scruple to tell falsehood when diivent 
corner. 

Another victim of “his pen was Lord Hervey, the ill 
the celebrated “Memoirs of the Reign of George IE" Bat 
contemporaries scarcely gave him credit for those powers the 
which were reserved for posterity, He was a foppish, effes 
young gentleman, a ladies’ danglet, who courted: the muses 
mawkishly sentimental verses, mere milkandewater dribl 
as were in vogue in those days. Aaron Hill describes lim as— 


‘Tuneful Alexis on the Thamey’ fair side, 
“The ladies' plaything and the muse’s pride, 













\ With all ber beauty and fascination, Lady Mary bates 
even dirty fu her dress. 


w yeurs after Lady Mary went abroad, his son 
Fi fo bis father, with an ayarance that none of 
fer reply was, that she “‘could almost regret he 


along and 

‘of different sexes without the least mixture 

een ey platonic attachment between a 

‘would be an estrmordinary phe+ 

“fn the eighteenth century. No scrap of these 
all, 






admiration by its power and brilliancy, 


Sporus, under which he typified Lord Hetvey, beginning 
Anes -— 


‘Let Sporus tremble, —What, that thing of sill, 
Spors, that mere white eure of axes milk?! 
Satiro or sense, alax ! can Sporus feel, 

‘Who breaks & butterfly upon a wheel ? &e. 

Lady Mary did not figure in the satire, but Pope 
fied her in his letters and conversation until she left Engl i 
for a twenty-two years’ exile,—we can regard her absence in mb: 
light. She and her husband separated—for ever. They T 
maintain a friendly correspondence; but although he twice 
Continent, he never went to sec her. The cause of her exile 
her separation from Mr. Montagu both remain mysteries that an 
never likely to be elucidated. She kept a diary, which after he 
death was jealously guarded by her daughter, Lady Bute, whe 
occasionally read portions of this, and extracts from a large mass © 
her mother’s letters, to favoured persons, but never allowed them ® 
go out of her hands, and ultimately destroyed them. The caus 
assigned for doing so was that they contained so many sceandaloy 
stories against persons still living or only recently dead. On he 
return from Italy, in 1761, Lady Mary gave into the hands of M 
Sowden, the English minister at Rotterdam, a number of letters fe 
publication after her death, Upon receiving intelligence of this tk 
Butes seem to have been in great alarm, and solicited him to giv 
up his charge; which he did for, it is said, 2 consideration of £50 
Lady Bute was evidently fearful of something dishonouring to Bt 
mother’s memory coming to light. 

We now come to the question, were the scandalous asseveratios 
of Pope and Horace Walpole—both bitter enemies, let it be remem 
bered—justified by truth, or was she, as most of her biographers a¢ 
inclined to believe, an innocent and much maligned woman? 





"Lond Hervey having experience some incipient attacks of epllepen 
himself upon a very strict regimen, of which ass's milk and flourcbisoults fora 
the principal part. is countenance is said to have been so pallid that Be wi 
aint to soften its ghastly appearance, it of him, howewer, 

Still exists, he appears a handsome man, rs, however, have be 
known to Matter, 





e “om Ar Gre, the Footmasi 5”! 
treet ballad-monger would now blush 
decency is the cruelty of 


‘impossible to one who condemned them. 

cen, considered these epistles unfit for publi- 

is said to have destroyed all those she wrote 
ent for the public eye, ‘These are facts for 
explanation, and to which they carefully 
however, that all the letters she received 


‘Old Bailey for an attempt to commit violence wpom 





to his own, and the truth of : 

of an ineffectual struggle against it, as though he doubted 
patibility of their tempers, or of lasting happiness: 

union, which we find here and there. And yet within 

after their marriage we find the woman he so ardently desired | 
solitude, and continually complaining of his absence, And 
remember that Mr. Montagu was no common gallant, likely 
immediately on possession, but a man of sense and solid acc 
ments, and greatly superior to his average contemporaries. 

only conjecture that that incompatibility of disposition he had: 

‘was realised ; although upon which side lay the first fuult it is 
possible to say. Readers of the lady's letters of that period 
certainly sympathise with her. Piqued probably by this early neglect 
we next find her one of the reigning beauties of a licentious court 
‘The inferences are not difficult to draw. After their return from th) 
Eastern embassy the estrangement continued to widen, More thi 
one, to use the mildest expression, doubtful adventure is ascnbet 
to her, She gambled in South Sea Stock to a great extent, and | 
Frenchman named Rémond—according to St, Simon, a very worthles 
kind of fellow—placed in her hands £5,000 to invest im this speco 
lation, When he demanded his money, it was not forthcoming, H 
threatened, and afterwards sent « letter addressed to Mr. Montag 
stating the whole affair ; she intercepted the messenger, but was in 
great state of terror. Ina letter to her sister, Lady Marr, she say 
“You may imagine the inevitable, eternal anisfortune it would bay 
thrown me into had it been delivered by the person to whom itwa 
entrusted,” In the next episile, however, she places hereelf in quit 
a different light: Did I refuse giving the strictest account, ot had) 
not the clearest demonstration in my hand of the truth with which 
acted, there might be some temptation for this baseness, but all h 
can expect by informing Mr, M—— is to hear him repeat the sam 
‘things I assert ; he will not retrieve one farthing, and I am for ew 
miserable.” Of course, scandal added Rémond to the list of x 
Jovers, but there are no proofs to support such a supposition, Lad 





{scarcely 
rs was passed in a farm at Lovero, near 
silkwarms for mercantile purposes. But 


‘Shie palr, Wbtch fr cherpnon se 
not use itto wash a chimney. 








Mr. Montagu died in 1761, leaving bebind an immense 
and then, at the desire of her daughter, she returned to 
One more picture, even more terrible than the last, and from the 
merciless hand—the date February 2, 176a:—" Lady Mary 
is arrived ; I have seen her. I think her avarice, her ree] 
vivacity are all increased. Her dress, eter ae 
of several countries,—the ground-work rags, and the 
nastiness, She needs no cap, no handkerchief, no gown, no petth 
cost, no shoes. An old black-laced hood represents the first, the fur 
of a horseman’s coat, which replaces the third, serves for the 
a dimity petticoat is deputy and officiates for the fourth, and slippers 
act the part of the last When I was at Florence and she was 
expected there, we were drawing Sorts Virgilianas for her; we 
literally drew Zusanam vatem aspiies. It would have been a stronger 
prophecy now even than it was then.” Her cousin, Miss Elizabeth 
Montagu, gives us a sketch almost as whimsical, but not so coarsely 
personal :— 





She does not look older than when she went abroad, has more than the 
vivacity of fifteen, and a memory whieh is perhaps unique, . . . was very grax 
clously received iy one who neither thinks, speaks, acts, nor dresses like anybedly 
else. “Her doweitict is made up of all nations, and when you get into her draw, 
ing-room, you imagine you are in the first story of the Tower of Babel An 
Hungarian servant takes your name at the door; he gives it to-an Talia, whe 
delivers it 1 @ Frenchman; the Frenchman to a Swiss, and the Swins to a 
Polander; s0 that, by the time you get to her ldyship’s presence, you have 
changed your name five times without the expense of an act of parliament, 






iter On, Horace Walpole wrote to Mann :— Lady Mary is de= 
She brought over a cancer in her breast, which she concealed 








4 ZULU WAR-DANCE, 
-s — 


N alll that world-wide empire which the spirit of English « 
tion has conquered from out of the realms of the 

unknown, and added year by year to the English dominions, it® <aeld 
doubtful whether there be any one spot of corresponding area, presatecsore: 
senting so many large questions—social and political—as the « 
of Natal. Wrested some thirty years ago from the patriarchal 
and peopled by a few scattered scores of adventurous emi, 
Natal has with hard toil gained for itself a precarious foothold 
yet to be called an existence, Known chiefly to the wo 
as the sudden birthplace of those tremendous polemical missile —=ifes 
which battered #0 fiercely, some few years ago, against the 
the English Church, it is now attracting attention to the shape a= and 
proportion of that unsolved riddle of the future, the Native Questi aon, 
In those former days of rude and hand-to-mouth legislation, WIE ="hep 
the certain evil of the day had to be met and dealt with before the 
possible evil of the morrow, the seeds of great political trouble te—vty= 
planted in the young colony, seeds whose fruit is fast ripening be===fore 
our eyes, 

‘When the strong aggressive hand of England has grasped se=ame 
fresh portion of the earth’s surface, there is yet a spirit of justioe= ia 
her heart and head which prompts the question, among the first of 
such demands, as to how best and most fairly to deal by the natives 
of the newly-acquired land, In earlier times, when steam was nO="t, 
and telegraphs and special correspondents were equally unknow—=— 
agencies for getting at the truth of things, this question was mor—=—e 
easily answered across a width of dividing ocean or continent. Thes==™ 
distant action might be prompt and sharp on emergency, and no one" 
would be the wiser. But of late years, owing to these results of elvili-a= =" 
sation, harsh measures have, by the mere pressure of public opinion.==" 
and without consideration of their necessity in the eyes of thes =e 
colonists, been set aside as impracticable and inhuman, In the 
of Natal, most of the early questions of possession and right were 
settled, sword in hand, by the pioneer Dutch, who, after a space <=" 
terrible warfare, drove back the Zulus over the Tugela, and finally 













of ‘Natal, fed from within 
‘more than quadrupled its numbers. 

in his location, the native has lived 

‘gtow upon a thousand hills, His 

ndhis wives many. He no longer dreads 
‘the king,” or by word of the witch-doctor. 
t, ean now sweep down on him and 

off his eattle, put his kraal to the flames, and 
‘and children to the assegai, For the 
‘the great Kafir race, he can, when he rises 
that he will not sleep that night, stiff, in 2 










can pretend to say, but some time and in some way bu 
unless means of dispersing it can be found. 

‘There is now at work among the Kafir population 
motive power which has raised in turn all white nations, and, 
built them up to a certain height has then set to work to sip! 
until they have fallen—the power of civilisation, Hand in ha 
imissionary and the trader have penetrated the locations. The 


of the teacher have met with but a partial success, “A Cl 
may be a good man in his way, but he is. a Zulu spoiled,” 
wayo, King of the Zulua, when arguing the question of Ct 
with the Secretary for Native Affairs; and such is, not : 
wrongly, the general feelings of the natives. With the traders it! 
been different. Some have dealt honestly—and more, it is to be | 
feared, dishonestly—not only with those with whom they have 
dealings, but with their fellow-subjects and their Goverment 
is these men chiefly who have, in defiance of the law, sup 
the natives with those two great modern elements of danger 
destruction, the gin-bottle and the rifle. The first is as yet | 
ous only to the recipients, but it will surely re-act on those who have) 
taught them its use; the danger of possessing the rifle may come 
home to us any day and at any moment. | 
Civilisation, it would seem, when applied to black meces, pro- 
duces effects diametrically opposite to those we arc accustomed 
to observe in white nations: it debases before it can elevate; 
and as regards the Kafirs it is doubtful, and remains te be 
proved, whether it has much power to clevate themat all. ‘Take the 
average Zulu. warrior, and it will be found that, in his natural state) 
his vices are largely counterbalanced by his good qualities. In times 
of peace he is a simple, pastoral man, leading 2 good-humoured easy 
life with his wives and his cattle, perfectly indolent and perfectly 
happy: He isa kind husband and a kinder father, he never disown! 
his poor relations, his hospitality is extended alike to white an¢ 





‘The old customs, the old forms, the 
ie away, ‘The outer expression of 
‘De long before the very memory of 
heart. ‘The rifle must replace, 
‘the assegal and the shield, and 


‘bronze-like form of the Kafir warrior 
was born. But so long as native cus- 
‘in some of the more distant locations, 
certain attraction for dwellers amid tamer 
Delief in the magnetism of contrast 
der is invited to come to where he can 
‘to face and witness that wild ceremony, 
‘Zalu war-dance. 
sof the writer of this paper to find himself, 
nu 






‘respectful answer, so Oriental in its phraseology, that “ Pagadi 

he was infirm, yet he would arise and come to greet hig! 
mile or so of our slow progress a fresh messenger would spring up! 
us suddenly, as though he had started out of the earth at our fet 
prefixing his greeting with the royal salute,given with upys 

arm, ‘Bayéte, Bayété!'—a salutation only accorded to Zulu ro 

the Governors of the different provinces, and to Sir T. Shey 
Secretary for Native Affairs—he would deliver his message or 

and fall into the rear. Presently came one, saying, “ Pagadi is 

and weak ; Pagadi is weary ; let his lords forgive him if he 

not this day. To-morrow, when: the sun is high, he will 

their place of encampment und greet his lords and hold fes 

them. But let his lords, the white lords of all the and from the 
Mountains to the Blick Water, go on up to his kena}, and Jet the 
take the biggest hutand drink of the strongest beer. ‘There his #9 
the chief that isto be, wid all his wives, shall greet them ; let his! 
‘be honoured by Pagadi, through them.” An acknowledgment w: 

and we still rode on, beginning the ascent of the formidable st 

‘on the flat top of which was placed the chief's kraal, A. hard ; 
stiff climb it was, up a bridle path with far more resemblance. 
staircase than aroad. But if the road was bad, the scenery and @ 
vegetation were wild and beautiful in the extreme, Now we a 

a deep “ kloof" or cleft in the steep mountain side, at the bo 
which, half hidden by the masses of ferns and rank 
tickled a little stream 





earns But a short time since, and 
traveller could have seen herds of 
after their day's travel, whilst 





d of quagga, of hartcbeest and of oribi. 
before the white man, and 30 these wild 
wm, and plain have passed away never to 


n the contemplation of a scene so new | 










ed the stockade of the kraal. These 


clad in that airiest of costumes, a string of beads. 
Pagadi’s wives, and ranged from the first shrivelled-up 
youth to the plump young damsel bought last month. The 
‘woman of the party, however, was not one of the wives, but a 
‘of Pagudi’s, a handsome girl, tall, and splendidly formed, | 


fincly-cut face, ‘This prepossessing young lady entreated 

to enter, which they did, in a very unlordly way, on their 

knees. So soon as the eye became accustomed to the cool 

of the hut, it was sufficiently interesting to notice the rude 

at comfort with which it was set forth, The flooring, of a mi 
ture of clay and cow-dung, looked exactly like black marti s 
smooth and polished had it been made, and on ‘its 

surface couches of buckskin and gay blankets were spread 
orderly fashion. Some little three-legged wooden n 

and a few cooking-pots made up its sole furniture besides I 
comer rested a bundle of assegais and war-shields, and opposite! 
door were ranged several large calabashes full of “ twala” or 
beer. The chief's son and all the women followed us into 

‘The ladies sat themselves down demurely in a double row op 

to us, but the young chieftain crouched in a distant corner apart ail 
played with his assegais. We partook of the beer and 
compliments, almost Oriental in their dignified courtesy, in the 
and liquid Zulu language, but not for long, for we had still far to) 
“The stars were shining in southern glory before we reached the platt 
of our night's encampment, and supper and bed were even more! 
usually welcome. ‘There is a pleasure in the canvas-sheltered 

in the after-pipe and evening talk of the things of the day thif 
been and those of the day to come, here, amid these wild sur 
ings, which is unfelt and unknown in scenes of greater comfort amd 
higher civilisation. There is a sense of freshness and freedoms 11 
wind-swept waggon-bed that is not to be exchanged for the soltel 





Lt and fro before the little group of white 
ike those of a hawk through her matted 
of her frantic excitement was evident by 
face, and the wild, spasmodic words 
tof her rapid utterances may thus be 


} ai. Ob, ye warriors that shall dance before 
earth, come! Oh, ye dyers of spears, ye phimed. 
| I, the Isauusi, I, the witch-finder, I, the 
‘of strange sights, I, the reader of dark 
€, ye fierce ones ; come, ye brave ones, come, 
jte lords! Ah, I hear ye! Ab, I smell ye! 
come |" 
tion trailed off into the “Ou, ow, ou, ai, aly 





panoply 

sand oae his left hasig his Ianjge black oachicderekchdy 
side with spare assegais. From the“ man ng 
arose 2single tall grey plume, robbed from the 


more savage still by the graceful, statuesque pose, the di 
and warlike mould of the vet features, as he stood there, : 
and a type of the times and the things which are passing 
feet resting on ground which he held on sufferanee, and 
grasping weapons impotent as a child's toy against those 
man,—he who was the rightfal lord of all,—what reflecti 
nov induce, what a moral did he not teach } 

‘The warrior left us little time, however, for either’ 
deductions, for, striking his shield with his assegai, he ° 
forth this salutation: — “= 

“ Bayete, Bayété, O chief from the olden times, © lords and: 
of chiefs!’ Pagadi, the son of Masingorano, the great chief, the Jead 
of brave ones, the son of Ulubako, greets you, ‘Pagadi is 
Defore you; he comes with warrior and with shield, but hi 
lay them at your feet. O father of chiefs, son of the great Q 
‘the water, is it permitted that Pagad’ approach you? Ou, Ise 
your face is pleasant; Bayéte, Bayete!” 

He ends, and, saluting again, springs forward, and, flying’ 
and thither, chants the praises of his chief, ©“ Pagadi" he sie 
“ Pagad’, chief and father of the Amocuna, is coming, 
brave in battle, the wise in council, the slayer of warriors 
who slew the tiger in the nighttime; Pagadi, the rich in cattle, he 
husband of many wives, the father of many children, Pagad? is comiete 
Dut not alone; he comes surrounded with his children, his wama= 
He comes like a king at the head of his brave children. 
soldiers are coming; his soldiers who know well how to fight; 5) 
soldiers and his captains who make the hearts of brave men 
down; his shakers of spears; his quaffers of blood. Pagal? ani 

soldiers are coming ; tremble all ye, ow, ou, ou!” 








Pelseaiple it fat-o5 all-dxpreative 
%6 the human heart. Hark! now it 
it grows faint, despairing : Why docs 
ford? why does he not welcome his 

heralds of our lord ! our chief is 

ir chief is coming to lead his warriors.” 
and louder, a song of vietory and 

tnins, it beats against the ground: 

by his chosen, Now shall we 

taste of the battle.” Higher yet and 

ef, Pagadi, swathed in war-garments of 
runners and accompanied by picked 


ess 





louder, the time yet faster, till it rises, and rings, and rolls, ne 
achant, but a war-cry,a pran of power. Pagadi stops and 
his hand, and the place is filled with a silence that may We f 
not for long. The next moment five hundred shields are 
aloft, five hundred spears flash in the sunshine, and with a si 
soar, forth springs the royal salute, “ Bayété |" 

‘The chief draws back and gives directions to his tndi 


thinkers, his wise ones, men distinguished from their fellows. 
absence of shield and plume ; the mdunas pass on the orders to 
captains, and at once the so-called dance begins. First they mat 
alittlein absolute silence, and changing their position with won 
precision and rapidity ; but as their blood warms there comes a: 
1s of the hissing of ten thousand snakes, and they charge andl 
again, A pause, and the company of “ greys” on our right, thra 
itself into open order, fits past us like so many vultures to preci 
itself with a wild, whistling cry on an opposing body which mus 
meet it. They join issue, they gmpple; on them swoops 
company, then another and another, until nothing is to be dist 
except a mass of wild faces heaving ; of changing forms rolling and 
writhing, twisting and turing, and, to all appearance, killing 
being killed, whilst the whole air is pervaded with a shrill, 
sibillation. It is not always the same cry; now it is the snorting 
a troop of buffaloes, now the shriek of the eagle as he seizes fi 
prey, anon the terrible cry of the “ night-prowler," the lion, and now— 
more thrilling than all—the piercing wail of a woman. ‘But whatevtt 
the cry, the cadence rises and falls in perfect time and unanimi(fy 
no two mix with one another so as to mar the effect of each. 

Again the combatants draw back and pause, and then, forth fll 
the ranks springs a chosen warrior, and hurls himself on an imal 
nary foe. He darts hither and thither with wild activity, he bound 
five fect into the air like a panther, he twists through the grass like & 
snake, and, finally, making a tremendous effort, he seems to af 
his airy opponent, and sinks exhausted to the ground. The of 








dying snatches of chants, ‘The singers were on their joyful 
‘caearsieresirmaaresmapiingiypli =e 
by their chiefs liberality. 

Slice lint, dsehy_sigure had topped thts xing eae a 
which the homeward path lay, and bad stood out for an instant: t 
the flaming background of the westering sun, and then dropped, = 
it were, back into its native darkness beyond those gates of fire, 
old chief drew near. He had divested himself of his es 
dress, and sat down amicably amongst 

“Ah,” he ir 1 

addressing him by his native name, “Ah! t'Sompseu, Some 
seasons are many since first I held this your hand. ‘Then wetwo wet 
young, and life lay bright before us, and now you haye grown grea 
and are growing grey, and I have grown very old! 1 have eaten (ht 
corn of my time, till only the cob is left for me to suck, and, oe, itl 
bitter. But it is well that I should grasp this your hand once mot 
‘oh, holder of the Spirit of Chaka! before I sit down and sleep il 
my fathers. Qi, I am glad.” 
Imposing as was this old-time war-dance, it is not diffientt @ 
imagine the heights to which its savage grandeur must swell when if 
is held—as is the custom at each new year—at the kraal of Getywalth) 
King of the Zulus. Then 30,000 warriors take part in it, and ® 
tragic interest is added to the fierce spectacle by: the slaughter et 
many men. It is, in fact, a great political opportunity for getting! 
of the “irreconcilable” element from council and field, ‘Then, inh 
moment of wildest enthusiasm, the witch-finder darts forwant ead 
lightly touches with a switch some doomed. man, sitting, it may DE 
quietly among the spectators, or-capering with his fellow: soldie® 
Instantly he is led away, and his place knows him no more. 

‘Throughout the whole performance there was one remarkableaa@ 
genuine feature, the strong personal attachment of each member 
the tribe to its chief—not only to the fine old chief, Pagadi, helt 



























1 The reader must bear in mind that the Zulu warrior is buried sitting at is 
fall waredress. Chaka, or T’Shaka, was the fonder of the Zuln power, and Bt 


i shirte ix supposed to have passed into the white chief, 
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A DREAM OF SAPPHO. 


‘T that uncertain and mysterious hour 
When night's dark ocean flings its last dim wa 

‘Upon the roseate shores of happy dawn, 
Methought I sxw a shadow pacing slaw 
Between me and the swiftly fading stars 
It bore the shape of woman in her prime, 
And all the rounded delicate outlines shone 
Clear through a vaporous veil of drifting cloud. 
‘Long did I watch it, in a secret awe, 
As with a solemn and majestic step 
Tt glided on its melancholy way. 
‘The cold white moon, upon the edge of heaven, 
Lay with upturned and wistful countenance, 
Paling before the faintly flushing East ; 
While that transcendent singer, Philomel, 
Swung on a quivering aspen-branch, and sang 
‘Once more her pleading, passionate song of love, 
Till, having poured her heart upon the air, 
‘She ended with a long-drawn, farewell note, 
And fied away amid the distant woods. 


Now gazing, I beheld that woman-shape 

Pause in her restless journey to and fro, 

And, raising up a white transparent hand, 

She plucked away the veil that draped her form, 
And faced me in unearthly loveliness ! 

Upon her lofty brow a laurel wreath 

‘Twined with the tresses of her golden hair, 
Which fell in curling locks and twisted braids 
Down o'er her bosom to her small bare feet, 
‘That peeped, like snowflakes, from beneath her robe 
Sable in hue, and bound about her waist 


With a broad circlet of flame-flashing stars. 


ray that fell 


glory of mine cyes ! 


Ne 
ot seat beheld 
the likeness of a god ; 


wn locks were newly decked 
O thrice happy flowers ! 









“One eve, as he reclined 
leaning back, his 


‘While in sheer lack of thought he pressed his liy 


‘Lightly upon my hot and throbbing brow. 
My bosom panted like a frightened bird 

its heavy weight of secret love ; 
‘So hiding my warm blushes in his breast, 
I whispered ‘ Phaon !" fearing yet in hope, 
*Phaon, I love thee more than fame ar life ; 
Give me thy heart, as I have giv'n thee mine!” 


“ Scarce had I spoken when he leaped erect, 

Contempt and mockery curling round his mouth, 
With one strong hand he took me by the chin, 
‘And laughing in my face with cruel glee, } 
Said, ‘ And is this the Sappho of the Greeks i 
Who kneeling sues to Phaon for his love? 4 


T watched the world. 
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“1 caw my body cast upon the shore, 
And frightened fishermen did quake to meet 
“The ghastly staring of its vacant eyes— 

‘They raised the dripping heavy locks of hair, 
Crying aloud, ‘Tis Sappho! Sappho’s dead ” 
Through Hellas flew the words ; my senseless clay 
‘Was borne to Athens with a solemn pomp: 

"Mid weeping thousands! Little did they deem 
7 followed in the mournful funeral train 1 

‘When they had scaled mine ashes in the ur, 
And all the crowd had scattered to their homes, 
Phaon, the seorner, came to see my tomb, 

And Phaon wept! O unforgotten tears! 

O precious drops of balm ! he wept for mei 
Anon he whispered ‘Sweet, why didst thou die? 
Come back and 1 will give thee love for love !* 
‘Through my new being rushed a flood of joy, 
For well I knew that in Elysian bowers 

Sooner or later our dissevered souls 

Should meet and solemnise their bridal-day. 

So, bending down, I kissed his sad sweet lips, 
And slowly passed into the Unknown Land.” 
She ceased—and bowing low her queenly head, 
She melted in the hosom of a cloud! 

‘The blushing sky announced the rising sun, 
And Chanticleer with loud discordant nate 
Broke up the spell that hung upon the earth, 


Scarce did I hear the hum of wakening life 
Or feel the morning breezes kiss my cheek j 
Heedless of day, I saw the golden beams 
Crown the fair forchcad of the glowing East: 
My soul was dumb with wonderment and awe, 
Wrapt up in one amazing, glorious thought 

Of the intense Divinity and Strength 

And deathless Passion of 2 Woman's Love ! 


MINNIE MACKAY. 


of these, under circumstances 
y 28 those of its disppearance, 
‘of reflection. Nor could the 


‘of Mary Lamb the full revelation, till 
heroic self-sacrifice of that tender and 
Charles Lamb’s personality a charm, sur- 
ahalo, and won for hima kind of affec- 

fs Magazine (1813), vol, Ixxxill part L pp. 
paper “On Christ's Nospital and the Charncter 
ays” first appeared. 
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tionate personal regard such as perhaps no other writer of thi 
century has been able to awaken. Nor has our growing 
the man in any way disturbed or diminished our interest in the 
In the case of Dr. Johnson this has notoriously been so ; it has ne 
heen so in the case of Lamb. On the contrary, from the 
Of his Letters and Final Memorials by Talfourd, down to 
cation of the three latest and most complete editions of his Works 4 
1874-76, no pains have been spared, no efforts wanting, on the px 
of successive editors to unearth for the delcetation of the world 
the Elian waifs and strays that could by untiring research be made | 
yield themselves to the industrious digger in’ the mines oF oll a 
forgotten periodicals. 

‘The causes of the Tong and protracted disappearance of the 
little volumes cannot therefore have sprung either from ignorance 
or indifference to their existence. ‘There are three distinct weratad 
to the book in the published Letters of Lamb. Under date Ji Deal 
1809, he writes to Coleridge 








I shall have to send you, in a week or two, two volumes of Juvenile Foe 
done by Mary and me within the last six months.......) Our little poems ane | 
humble, but they have no name, You must read them, remembering they wi 
taskework ; and perhaps you will admire the number of subjects, all of ehildliy 
picked oot by anol bachelor and.an old mah. Many parents would not Bit 
found so many. 





To another correspondent, Manning, Lamb writes carly in th 
following year (January 2, 1810);— 


‘There comes with this two volumes of minor poetry—a kequelite AMM) 
Leicester j"" the best [he playfully adds) you may suppose mine, the next bestat 
my coadjutor’s. You may amuse yourself by guessing them out, tut I guust eh 
you mine axe but one-third in quantity of the whole, 





‘Yo Bernard Barton, seventeen years afterwards (1827), he wile 
from Chase Side, Enfield: — 


On emptying my bookshelves T found n * Ulysees,"* which Twill senda 
iwiless the book be out of print. One likes to have one copy of everything a 
does. Lneglected to keep one of + Poetry for Chiliren, "the Jolnt prostucthas 4 
Mary andl me, ami it i mot to be dad! for leew or mioney).rovvas KNOW Ot An 
that has it, and would exchange it?” 





‘The existence of the book has therefore long been known to (E 
readers of Charles Lamb and to collectors of rare hooks; a 
the quest for it has grown mote cager and hotter every year. TE 
real causes of its total disappearance for so many years are sul 
ciently obvious—t. Its diminutive size, a tiny 18mo, of §} bys 





‘on Books and Reailing,” whieh forins 
Lamb 106k occasion to quote “two 
” by “a quaint poetess of our day.” 
ind Queries, signing himself “ Uneda,” ane’ 
the finding of the book, Zeiceter’s Povary. 
ty ss wid Mary Lamb, alled and 
Lend: BM. Pickering. 1872. 





of The Magpies Nest, the lines entitled Time spent in D 
of The Boy and the Skylark, are deplorably deficient and 
text, as will be seen more fully when the entire book 
republished. 

‘The numerous misprints that occur in these poems 
given in the Mylius Reading-books would lead us to su 
although this selection was probably made with the tacit 
the authors, they exercised no kind of supervision over it, and 
proof-sheets.. The frequent omission of lines and stanzas in 
poems above named, made gencrally with very little taste or jt 
and sometimes to the destruction of sense and metre, points 
same conclusion. On the other hand, the poem which in the ori 
book is somewhat baldly entitled Zhe iid, is, in the Mylius sel 
more fully and fittingly re-christened Zhe Hirst Sight of Green 
and to The Magpies Nest, shorn of its second tile and of one @ 
stanzas, a note is added which is not to be found in “ Poet 
Children." Whether these are interpolations of Myles ee 


"WM, & Q. gd 8 wile (July 27, 1867), ps 72+ | 





the poems of Charles from those of Mary 
so difficult as it at first appears, 


| as his own, and the three which he repub- 

s sister's, affording an absolute certainty as to 
pieces in question, and supplying valuable 
(attribution of the others, just as in the joint 


ued that the twa litle volumes of Autry for Children are 

t-correctly-printed of books 1 have ever seen. Allowing 
‘spelling then in vogue, and a Kind of pepper-box 
‘commas, due doubtless to the excessive generosity of 
isprint ix scarcely to be found from beginning to end. 

€ poem, entitled The First Tooth, is quoted in Elia's 

‘Monthly Magazine, 1826) ; {*1t has been prettily sais 
and praise,’ 





from those of the other is afforded by the prize p 
and the volume of “ Poems, chiefly pict oe = r 
published in 1829 and 1830, and by the Tittle volume 
miscellancaus pieces which Charles ‘Tennyson published wit 
mame at Cambridge in r8go, eel 
-'Threa successive works, as | have elsewhere 3 

from Shakespeare,” “ Mrs, Leicester's School” and the © 
Children"—to all of which Mary Lamb contributed the larger, ifpe 
as ber brother always affectionately insisted, the better ‘part—entilt 
her to no mean rank in that class of literature which appeals mor 
especially to younger readers. ‘The two earlier prose works won the 
‘way at once to popularity ; and the “Poetry for Children,” whic 
circumstances alone have hitherto prevented from becoming betty 
known, ranks, even at its lowest, infinitely higher both. in poetic: 
merit and moral and intellectual sinew and stamina, than the simily 
‘writings of Watts, and of the Taylors of Ongar, which have met wil 
such world-wide acceptance, ‘The morality, though always apparer 
is broader and freer—more wholesome and less obtrusive. 

‘The tragical domestic history of the Lambs had compelled the 
to live together unmarried, “an old bachelor and an ald maid,” 
Lamb writes to Coleridge. But this isolated existence produo 
Just that effect upon them that it does upon those who have to suff 
the bitter disappointments of unrealized hope, the pangs of despist 
love, the disillusion of early romance, and who are prone to ave 
the insinccrities of fashionable society, and to seck relief and refiy 
in the innocence of childhood and the freshness of early feelings, 
which they return with a zest that the experience of life has rath 
heightened than destroyed. We proceed, however, to the mo 
minute examination of the newly-discovered pieces, 

One little poem of three stanzas only, entitled Parental Ree 
lections, we have no hesitation in at once assigning to Charles Lam! 
from internal evidence:— 


A. child's a plaything for an hour 
Its pretty tricks we try 

For that or for a longer space; 
‘Then tire, and lay 








But I knew one, that to itself 
All seasons could control 5 

‘That would have mock’d the sense of pain 
Out of a grieved soul. 





+ Forms by Fo Brothers. Lows: Yackson, Wat, 
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“The poem entitled Jncorrect Speaking (and indeed the whole class= 
of directly didactic poems), I am inclined to attribute to Mary Lamb, 
Tt opens thus:— 

‘Tncorrectness in your speech \ 
Carefully avoid, my Anna ;— 


for I cannot believe that so fastidious a writer as Charles Lamb 
would, even in a book for children, have made that name rhyme 
(not to “manna,” but) to “manner,” as Iam sorry to say the writer of 
the poem does >— 

Study well the sense of ench 

Sentence, Jest in any manner 
It misrepresent the truth; 
Veracity's the charm of youth.” * 


Very pretty and graceful—he it the work of brother or sister—is 
the following, entitled 
‘Tux Desserr. 


‘With tho appiles and the plans | 
Little Carolina comes, 

At the time of the dessert she 

Comos and drops her last new curtsy ; 

Graceful curtey, practised o'er 

In the nursery before, 

‘What shall we compare her to? 

‘The desseet itself will do. 

Like preserves she's kept with care, 

Like blanch'd almonds she is fair, 

Soft as down an peach her hair, 
And 50 soft, so smooth is each 
Pretty cheek as that same pench, 
Yet more like in hue to cherries; 
Then hee lips, the sweet strawberries, 
Caroline herself shall try them 

If they are not like when nigh them ; 
Her bright eye 
Bt T think we've none of thoye 
Common fruit here—and her ch 
From a round point does begin, 
Like the small endl of a pears 
Whiter drapery she does wear 

Than the frost on cake; and sweeter 
‘Than the cake itself, and neater, 
‘Though bedeck'd with emblems fine, 
Is our little Carolin: 


The poem entitled David in the Cave of Aduilam was, a8 we 
have seen, reprinted by Lamb as his sister's. To her also doubtless 








re black ax alo 
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_ Clock Striking, is also by Charles 


Peasy RL SONI e Beem, of 
E09) 








‘She shew the sound went ta her best"? 
Tts quaint humour also induces us to claim for Charl 
another piece, entitled The Sparrow and the Her, in which 
former complains of having to seek its own food, while the latter 
carefully provided for. The old Hens answer to the Span 
‘argument is very characteristic: — 
“Have you eer learrid to read?" sail the Hen ta the Sparrow, 
No, Madam,” he annwrcr’d, *T can’t say I have.” 
Then that is the venson your sight js 80 narrow" 
The olf Hen replied, with a Took very grave. 
‘Mrs, Glasse in a TreatiseF wih you contd rend — 
Our importance has shove, wud. has proved to us why 
Man shields us and feeds us: of ws be huts neeet 
Ev'n before we are born, even after. we die,”* 
‘The most important, however, of Charles Lamb's cont 
to these volumes, and by far the longest piece in the whole colled 
is his delightfal story of “The ‘Three Friends,” which is already we 
known, as he reprinted and acknowledged it in his collected Wor 
‘The long-lost Poetry for Children” is then at length discore 
and will doubtless soon be placed beyond the chance of future 
But another work of Charles Lamb’s yet remains to be found. Ta 
list of “New Books for Children, published by M. J. God 
the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinner Streét,” already quoted, dl 
following publication is advertised on p. r2:— 













“Prince Dorus; of, Flattery put out-of Conntenance:” a Poem. With 
clegant engravings, 2. 64. coloured, or 14: 6d. plain. 

‘The late Mr. Crabb Robinson records in his * Diary,” 
date May 15, 1811: “A very pleasant call on Charles and 
Lamb. Read his version of Prince Dorus, the long-nosed king 

And he adds in a note :—“ This is not in his collected We 
and, as well as two volumes of ‘Poems for Children,’ is likely 1 
lost.” We have found the “ Postry for Children”: who will 
“ Prince Dorus”? 





R, HERNE SHEPHERD, 
' Compare the poem of /esler— 





‘owas not pride, 
Tt was. joy to that allied” 
* Vol. fi. p. 67. 7 Vol. ii pe a5. 
+ Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crate Robinson, 
186, Vol a ps 329 





bring 
d be the sight of the language of 
Swift, written in such ‘characters as 





On one occasion they wrote, “ Pay ‘The Disgrac 

or Bearer, &c,, &c.” ‘The banker's clerk smiled san 2 
poor novelist when this cheque was presented. A yea 

Roche ancther werk of the, eure writes eallad seta 

Again he presented the cheque in person, “Pay ‘Dead and | 

Bearer,” read the clerk, aloud. “Well, sir, itis fortunate that, 

payable to ‘order,’ or it would have had to be 

executors.” The novelist, who is sensitive to ridicule, 

of his works to another firm, 


COMPLETE glut of discoveries results from the - 
‘that have been conducted in classical regions, At th 

when I write, the reported recovery of both arms of the Ver 
Milo wants confirmation, one statement being to the effect t 
‘has been obtained except a hand holding a disc orlooking 
second amounting to an absolute contradiction of the whole 
statuary group, representing a woman and a child, has, 
brought to light at Milos, and various figures have been d 
at Olympia and elsewhere. At Dodona two temples and 
grove, containing many votive offerings, have been opened o 
slabs of lead, with questions to the oracles and the answer 
scratched upon them, have becn found. Frenchmen and G 
have been the principal agents in recent explorations. As: 
do not like to be left entirely behind, I am not surprised to 
Professor Koumonouthes, the secretary of the Archeological § 
of Athens, announces that he has found the altar mentioned 
‘Thueydides as having been erected by Pisistrams the son of 
and grandson of the tyrant, This discovery, if accepted, will 
rest the question concerning the site of the temple of the 
Apollo, over which the topographers of Athens have quan 
bitterly and so long; it seems almost a pity to deprive their: 
of the amusement it has afforded, 


[2 the Royal Academy this year is an admired ilh 
somewhat ancient event, in whi 

and a piece of timber are the principal features, i 

remark upon it by a lady bystander: “ How I dislike these p 

pictures, in which one never knows what 

tree by the seaside suggests absolutely nothing.” 










MPORTANT results to agriculture may be hoped from the el 
attention which is now bestowed upon the lowest p 
forms of insect life. The discovrse of the Rey, W. Hy 


ye that this was taking a commercial 

considering the position in the army of 

alittle énfra diy, The remark was 

on; but one young fellow admitted 

‘cettainly commercial, “because, you see, he 
Osman, and takes money and orders.” 

ind especially wit on the wrong side, is not 

ir at the War Office, or else 1 should mention 

dispatch. 


re concerning the torpedo is beginning to pass 
tion that this Jatest application of science to 








It is, no doubt, suficiently alarming to hear of th 
a weight of thirty-five pounds, an engine of fo 
an explosive head, against the impact of which 


moorings, of moving at the rate of ten or twelve knots 
‘Things scarcely tess formidable were, however, toldus concernin 
mitrailleuse, and already its use is discontinued. It 
science to find means to ward off during the night these 
assailants, and in the day-time there will be few foolhardy 
venture forth with them, ‘Their use in protecting a h 

miné in retarding an attack on a fortress. When first. 

measure struck terror into the minds of assailants, who 

earth of being honeycombed beneath them, and mnicipatel 
moment being blown into the air. ‘The defence against 
was the countermine, and so it will probably’ ptove i 
inétance, When ships of war seck to enter a hestile port 
themselves despatch torpedoes in order to-explodevall thal 
previotisly have been laid down: ~ 


CERTAIN aged pecr, Lord N., who will not wear a 

very solicitous to be considered in the priine of | 
brings the few brown hairs that he yet possesses into’ as great 
nence. as possible. ‘The other day, his friend A., at the ell 
to him in all simplicity, upon perceiving certain indications 
vestand Coat collar, © Why, N.,.you have been sitting behind your} 
this moming."” “No, sir, Ihave not. T—I—T have’ been 
my hair cut.” This atrocity took plice in the whist room, 
presence of several persons, all of whom have a syinpathy for 
indeed for any peer. One of them took prompt occasion t@) 
on A.'s withdrawal from the table after having lost three tricks? 
renounce (which was generally looked upon as a judgment), that 
man had no heart. "And a deuced good thing too,” Observed 
Jordship; “there is atleast one suit in which he cannot feveke/” 





well of his country who shall have 


could forgive), but with the Lady 

is rather amused with him, He observed 

he is called “ The Lily of Belgravia "— 
she suffered from neuralgia. 

that, ma‘am,” observed he, “for there is a 








with a faint, sweet smile. “I should like to 


ly set of ivory tablets, and said, “How do 
hought it was 2 patent medicine, 
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“Tsaid damgile. Do g, darg, oi, ile, dargile.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried I, “dog-oil?" 

“Yes, itnever fails. Take'a darg, like that” (he pointed to 
a King Charles's spaniel), “and bile him down. Then apply the ile so 
obtained externally.” 

Lady Violet was silent. I do not even now know 
thought, for she never revenled it to me. I still share this imports 
secret with her ladyship, and whenever Cora waddles into. the 
we exchange a significant smile. 


Pres one point of view at least a waste of time for science ta 
proceed developing the offensive power of explosives and t 

capacity for resistance of armour, seeing that she is already in 

sion of means that will, when used, put guns and torpedoes to 

shame. It is no secret that one of our most eminent men of sci 

is in possession of a weapon—I will so call it to avoid any indication 

of its nature—by aid of which he can annihilate an entire army) 

the course of a few minutes, disposing of it as completely 

easily as the avenging angel disposed of the hosts of Senn 

Should he choose to lend the Turks the knowledge he 

Russian advance towards the Bosphorus would meet with a 

and final check, It would be ill, however, for the p 

Christendom if Islam got undisputed possession of a secret of | 

importance, seeing that she, instead of Russia, might basin 10 

in dreams of universal conquest. If, accordingly, our 

wishes to treat the Russians as the conpus vile that is reserved 

experiments, it is 10 be hoped he will undertake himself the eo 

of affairs, and will keep to himself what is secret in his invention” 

wonder if the knowledge that such a fearful means of d 

was possessed by men would put an end to war, The mention 

an agent like this is likely to move derision in certain quarters 

know, however, enough about it to believe in the possibility of 

with more terrible results than have yet been seen or dreamed of 

warfare. 7 


SVLVANUS UREANe 





ouls of Keeton electors on the subject 
| duties, they were involved in such fantasy 
} that they would have had to be published 
to illuminate by a spark of meaning the 
rin the borough. Blanchet made, however, 
re on the platforms of mectings, and was 
the two young women when Money and 
elsewhere; and Mr. Money liked, for elec 
rance of a large suite. Minola never saw 
general company. He had consented to 
cause he thought it would give him more 
F speaking a word or two to heggin private ; 
emed ever likely to present itself there. 
snscious of his wish or of its purpose. She 
x 

















poseimies of cya tis Prvcos aa ioe ae a h 
to be coming. 

Is there often a political election with such cross-purposes 
on in the midst of it? Tt would almost seem as if all the | 
more directly concerned were either the planners or the 
some little side game of love. We know what thoughts and) 
were formed on Victor Heron’s account by poor Lucy 

and Minola soon learned that the Conservative 
a purpose at his heart which no lawful : 

could gratify, Add. to this, to go no further for the present, t 
purpose which we know that Mr, Blanchet had in consenting t 
the part of Poet Laureate to the Liberal candidate, and we shall) 
that the game was a little complex which all these were playing, 

‘Minola had made a grave mistake in judging the char 
discarded lover. She thought him a hypocrite, and he was! 
she thought his love for her was all a sham, and it was not. H 
a slow, formal man ; formal in everything—in his morals as 
his manners. For him the world’s standard was all. He could 
lift his mind above the level of the opinion of respectable p 
What they said became the law of life to him. What they 
proper he believed to be proper; what they condemned. b 
his eyes only deserving of condemnation. But he was, quite 
in this, What he came by this process to regard as wrong he: 
not have done himself—except under stich circumstances of 
or provocation as may ordinarily be held to excuse our i 

His love for Minola was very strong, It was the one gedit 
passion of his life. He had made up his mind that he woul) 
succeed in life, that he would become a person of importance i 
London, and that he would marry Minola Grey. Nor did Ret 
refusal much discourage him. After the first pang was over, he: 
to himself that all would come right yet; that at least she did #08 
love anyone else, and that the world would come to him who waited 
as he had known it to come to himself in other ways when 1 
waited before, He had resolved to represent Keeton in the Howe 
of Commons, and now that resolve seemed to have nearly 
out its purpose. But the night when, passing under Minola’s windows) 
je saw Victor Heron, produced a terrible reaction within him, He 





‘more satisfactorily explain everything? 

man like Money have in taking all that 

like Heron? Mr, Sheppard trembled to 
had nearly made. 

that Minola was lost to him, after all? 

thinking of revenge for an irreparable 

ng up again. At the bottom of Sheppard's 

¢ reserve of that self-confidence or self-conccit 

sa far on his way to success ; and he was 

in his chances of conquering Minola’s 







filled with an idea whieh, in all the thick and 
for the contest, he determined to put to 
hould be said that he had little doubt of how 
it were left to be a ducl between him and 
to take the step he is now taking will be 

‘conviction of his is kept in mind, 
Ka 


London circles which Minola was reported to 
himself up in a velvet coat, with a tie of sage-green 
watch-chain, and a brazen portebonheur clasping 


attired, he set forth to pay a visit to 

He had met her several times during the 
business consequent on the death of Mrs. Saulsbury, 
‘Mr. Money often, and acted sometimes as the 
business matters of Mr, Saulsbury, He had always d 
self on such occasions with a somewhat distant courtesy an 
asif he wished to stand on terms of formal aequain 

more. He was very anxious to get once more on 

with Minola as would allow him to see her and speak 
and then, without her being always on her guard against lo 
It seemed clear to him that he had better retire for a while 


refused, has finally accepted the refusal. His manner did i 
pose upon Minola, Never having believed in the realit 
love, she found no difficulty in believing that he had easily n 
himself to disappointment, and that he had, perhaps, his eyes 
somewhere clse already. Whencver they did meet they were fr 
and Minola saw no great necessity for avoiding him, except: 
might seem to be imposed upon her by the fact that her fri 
on one side of the political contest, while he was on the 
Sheppard even called to see her once or twice about some 
affairs of Mr. Saulsbury, and saw her alone, and said no wot 
did not relate to matters of business. It was a great relief to 
to see him and not Mr, Saulsbury, and she was even frank 
tell him so. He only said, with a grave smile, thathe fe 
“really never had done justice, never had done quite justice," 


motives and the character of Mr, Saulsbury. “But he admitted 


Mr, Saulsbury’s austere manners were a little against him. 
No surprise, therefore, was created in the mind of any of ourfri 





spares areca eco Mr. Heron, or 
rms with him, 1 ought to call on his 
Grey, on which you, as a lady, might 


ng!” Minola said hastily, for she 


gt done, something wrong ; “I don't know 
d perhaps I ought not to have said anything 


n, Miss Grey, was only in accordance with all 
rous nature." Mr, Sheppard still loved as 
ag and formal sentences, Minola could not help 
House of Commons would like such a style, if 
a chance of displaying it there, 
” he continued, “ disapprove of my am- 
iyself in political life? You know thut I have 
an ambition ; that hope still remains to me, 
gitimate or unreasonable hope?” 
\ far from it ; Tam sure that J, like all 
(be very glad to hear that you have been successful 
‘think it ought to be the ambition of every man 









Grey. You do not, I observe, wish me suc- 
» That, 1 suppose, would be too much 





& 
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“Tam afraid I shall only grieve you in this then,” 
‘ping his eyes, “for I am certain to win, Miss Grey. 
‘Minola thought of her unholy compact, and wis 

of something else, or, better still, go away. 
“1am sorry you can't both win,” she said good-t 
“then we could all be pleased, and we might say all we liked 
fear of seeming unfriendly to one or the other,” She could # 
‘that this speech was a little like one of Mr. Sheppard’ 
“Is it true” Mr. Sheppard asked abruptly, 1 what “pedis 
in Keeton—-this about Mr. Heron and Miss Money?" 
“J don’t know much about the gossip of Keeton, Mr. S 
and it would not have much interest for me—TI don’t like v 
“Tt isnot, perhaps, mere gossip. ‘They say that Mr. Heron 
be married to Mr. Moncy's daughter ; that, they say, is then 
why we in Kecton are favoured with the personal interference o 
Money in our local affairs.” 

Minola rose, and seemed as if she were resolved that the oa 
sation must end there. 

“Tean't tell you anything about that, Mr. Sheppard; evenfE 
knew anything, which I don’t, I could hardly be expected tole 
about it It does not concern you or me much, 1 supposes" 

“Ttconcerns me greatly,” he said warmly. “ Of course it 0 
me that a stranger should come down here to Keeton interfering 
our affairs, and making discord and confusion where we are all inel 
to harmony. But I tell you this, Miss Grey, and you may tell 
friends 90, if you like—they haven't a chance here, except through 

Minola was amazed, and could not help looking up with 
expression of curiosity. Was this to be another offer to put & 
decision of the contest in her hands? 

“Yes,” he went on, as if he had understood her thought, #6) 
shall be in your hands if you wish it. T am very ambitious of repre=) 
senting my native town in Parliament; but I have an ambition twemt! 
times stronger than that, and an older ambition too. TY you wish 
see your friends succeed in this affair, declare your wish, and 1 wa 
withdraw to please you. T can find a chance somewhere else; 1a 
not likely to fail in anything I set my heart upon; and no other 
but myself could carry this horough in the duke’s interest at sock 
time as this. I can carry it, and if we two stand alone—Mr. 1 
and I—I am safe to carry it; but if you only say the word, 1 wa 
give up the place this moment. ‘Think of it, Miss Grey—do gee Se ic 
moment of thought. I don’t want to bind you to anything ; Téa 

Put any condition ; 1 only ask you to \et me do this for pos 


d, with rather a sickly smile, that it 


‘over, Mr. Sheppard ; T know already 
ld not ask you to do such a thing for me, 


‘seems to me that what you propose 
No, Mr. Sheppard; go on and fight 
you not? We may be friends all of us 





o show you that I am sincere in all 





b 
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“ But do you—do you? I could be content if I 
believe that. Tell me that you da believe that.” 

‘Why should I not believe it? I have always heand you 
of asa man of the highest character-——' 

“It isn't that,” he said, cutting off her words sempayae 
is not that | am speaking about. You know it is not that! 1 
you to tell me whether you believe that I am sincere in loving. you. 

“T thought we were never to speak of this again,” she said, 
she was moving almost in alarm towards the door. He quietly: 
in her way and prevented her. 

“Tnever said so. I told you T would not give up my hape, and 
I don't mean to give it up. I told you in the park here, the first 
that I spoke out—I told you that I would not give up, and 1 will 
I love you always; I did from the time when you were a child, and 
was not so very much more. I am slow sometimes, but when T 
a feeling like that it never leaves me. 1 know you used to laugh! 
me and to make fun of me, but I didn’t care much about that, 
don't care. It wasn't a very generous thing to do, knowing what 
did about me. No, no, Minola, you shan't go yet; indeed you 
You must hear me now, once for all.” 

“IF it will be once for all, Mr, Sheppard ; if you will promise 
that—" 

“No, no! I'll promise nothing. I'll never give up this hops, 1 
you fairly ; never, never, Minola. Yes, you used to laugh at me, ae 
it wasn't generous; but who expects generosity from a woman 
in any ease it couldn't change the feelings of a man like me to you= 
no, not if you treated me like a dog. You don't know what it ®® 
be insanely in love with some one who does not care about you | 
you did, you could make some allowance for me." 

His whole manner was so strange and so wild that it compelle 
the attention of Minola, and almost made her afraid, She had neve 
seen in him anything like this before. Some of his words, too, fe 
touchingly and painfully on her ear. Did she, then, not know what 
was to be foolishly in love without hope of retum? Did she not 
and ought not what she knew to make her more tender towards ta 
man, who, in so strange a way, seemed to be only in like case wit 
herself? She ceased to fear Mr. Sheppard, or to feel her old rep} 
nance for him, Her manner became gentle and even sweet, as St 
spoke to him, and tried to reason with him, 

“If I ever did laugh at you, Mr. Sheppard, it was only as git 
who know no better will laugh at people whom, if they only did kn@ 
better, they would respect. 1 was wrong and silly, and I ask yo! 



























the man does not live in the world,” she 
‘whom I would marry; and I couldn't 


if I were a man, so Pees aeates 


ould not lower myself to for you—nothing 
‘I don’t call it lowering myself; I am in love 
Papgtieg > ser sy point and I deat 


it only peace,” she said gently. “I want to be 
_} I will not be your enemy even if you do 


effort to detain her, but opened the door for 
to go without another word. 

passion, strong as it was, did not wholly blind 

had gained an advantage worth trying for. 

had been impressed for the first time with a cer- 

‘This was something to have gained, and he 

ling of satisfaction. He had offered to give up 

clieved, almost certain chance of gratifying his 

c. He was perfectly sincére in the offer, and he 

with pride and delight if she had accepted it. 

d, he felt that the best thing he could do was 

she had said herself, and win it, “When 1 





Gullbert. Especially was she struck with admiration for 
he offered to throw away career and reputation in Europe 
would love him, and go with him ta seck aut some new: 
‘The memory of these readings and thinkings came oddly bs 
her now. 

“This poor Sheppard is a sort of Templar," she could n 
thinking. “To offend the duke's people is just as great a 
for him as for my old friend Bois Guilbert to throw away the et 
of rising to be Grand Master of his Order. The public ; 
Keeton is as much to one hero as the voice of Europe to the othe 
Going to look for a new borough is as bad a thing esha ino 
days as trying for a new career among the Samcens or wherever * 
was. I begin to think poor Mr. Sheppard is as good a hero'as ane 
one else. He is a fool to make such an offer, and T suppose it 
rather dishonourable—at least, it looks a little like that tome—bat = 
suppose all men will twist their code of honour a little to suit 
selves, and at all events it is no worsethan the conduct of the Templk=== 
and T used to admire him. 
Of course in all this Minola assumed herself to be talking iro 
ieally, and in fact to be relieving her mind of many sareasms at 
expense of man, But there was a little of earnest too in hers 
jesting. 

“Our rival must have a good deal of time to spare," Mr. Morne? 
observed when Minola saw him shortly after; “or he must be we? 









oad 


and denouncing the duke, his brother, 
e were the ghost of Abel.” 
papa?” asked Lucy indignantly. 
et? 


ow, dear, at this time?" 
 can—what should hinder him? ‘The nomi- 
after to-morrow.” 


ro 
st, what do you think he cares what you call 

calls it?” 
‘destroy our chances altogether?” Lucy plain- 

‘thought he was a treacherous man." 

‘girl; there are no treacheries in politics and 
think this over a little. I am not by any 
Rot prove an uncommonly good thing for us, 


on? I must get at him at once; and so, young 
le moment.” 





‘Mr. Money hurried away, During the few 
stopped to talk to the girls several excited heads had. 


the room, as if entreating him to come away. 

Minola, too, was not by any means sure that this new: 
not meant to turn to the account of Victor Heron. ‘This, 
clearly Mr. St. Paul's plot, She understood quite enough of 
planation Mr. Money hac been giving to see that if any of the 
treme Racial votes could be taken from Sheppard's side the chanc 
of Heron would go upatonce. She could notdoubt that Mr. St 
knew this atill better. She became full of excitement; and, such is” 
the demoralising effect of all manner of competition on huwman ¢ 
tures, that Minola now found herself wishing that the candidate sae 
favoured might win by Mr. St. Paul's device or that of anyone else; 
but win somehow. 7 





Cuarrer XXIII. 
“MISCHIEF, THOU ART AFOOT." 


Never was the aspect of a community more suddenly changed 
than that of Keeton from the moment when St. Paul flung himsele 
into the contest. Up to that hour a grave decorum had 
even its most strenuous efforts, There was plenty of speech-making== 
of crowds, confusion, and noise; but everything was in decers™® 
order. ‘There were no personal attacks; and the Liberal candidate 
had not allowed a great scope even to the good spirits and the has 
morous powers ofall his followers. A somewhat elaborate courtesy 
been observed between the candidates and their leading supporte==™ 
on both sides. Mr, Heron had always spoken with high respect <==" 
Mr. Sheppard, who of course had not failed on his part to do jusic—<=* 
to the personal character of his opponent. In fact, as the orators 
both sides were in the habit of observing about twenty times aday,= 
was a contest of political principles altogether, and by no means ® 
contest of persons. 

All this was now changed. Mr. St. Paul had leaped into the aree—=™ 
with a vivacity which proved only too contagious. His speeches" 
were alternations of vehement personal abuse and broad, audacious 
humour. ‘Throne, altar, and caste seemed alike to be the targets aan Of 
his oratory. He was the reddest of all Red Republicans He ——™* 
the typical prolétaive of prolitaires. Mr. Money had denounced ===" 

Ministers and the Tories; Mr, St. Paul denounced the Ministee=—™ 
| 


poanee 


duke or a duchess taken the slightest 

7 -working-women of Keeton? Nuy, 
| Keeton tradesman—and the Keeton trades- 
to make the place thin the dukes—when 

| or his wife been invited inside the 

ce? The very men who were fight- 
today would find themselves very lucky 
a civil bow from the duke or the duchess 








of truth in these hits to make them tell. 
"as he would himself have expressed it, a 
discontented middle-class of the plice. 
a tremendous success. There had been 
etween the employers and the workpéople in 
latter were finally defeated, and the defeat 
‘and they were glad of any chance of giving 
‘wrong. St. Paul was, of course, all the more 
d aristocracy and caste because of his 
ey and the ruling castehimself. He proudly 
ced his courtesy title, and that he stood 
working-man who had worked with bis 








See acd hot as 

muscle and a sort of local bully. Loud cries of “Tur 

were raised. ‘The disturber bawled a defiant request to | 

company to let him know who proposed to tum him out. 
St. Paul paused in his flow of cloquence, 


tone of imperturbable good-bumour, “who will turn him 
tell him at onee, I'l turn him out if he interrupts again in any! 
‘This meeting is called by me, ‘This hall is hired by me. 1b 
my friends here not to interfere in the slightest, If that ho 
elector interrupts again I will throw him down those staire™ 
Amid tremendous cheering the intrepid St. Paul re 
eloquent argument. His boisterous enemy at once began his 
terruption all over again. St. Paul stopped. 
"Let no one interfere,” he quietly said, "while 1 put that p 
out of the room, 
He promptly came down from the platform, amid 
cheering and wild excitement, 
Then followed a tumultuous scene, in which cheering, sc 
stamping, struggling, swearing, and indescribable noise of all 
deafened every ear. A way was made for St. Paul, who a 
towards his antagonist. ‘The latter awaited him in attitude of 
Gefiance, $t. Paul seized him round the waist and a furious stn 
set in, Iewas not of long endurance, however. ‘The local bel 
well enough in Keeton“ rows." He had strength enough and alee 
skill that Keeton quarrels could teach; but St. Paul had had the tala | 
of Eton, and Oxford, and London, and all the practice of the 
West. He was the Gamin and the Rowdy inane, ‘The outlawy 
two hemispheres had taught him its arts of defence and offence. 28) 
lifted the unlucky and too confident disturber clean off his feet. Hi) 
carried him out through frantically-cheering ranks, and he kept S| 
word by literally throwing him down the stairs, 
‘Then he came back, good-humoured and cool as ever, and 
went on with his speech. He was the idol of the Keeton mob 
that moment forth. He was escorted that night to his hotel Bt 
tumultuous throng of admirers, who would probably have offered 


























ringing up in sleepy Keeton of late 
knew nothing, of whom the middle- 


d Ba Bes trie class growing up in the 
rc the middle-class were fawning on the 
and the dukes and duchesses were languidly 

», the prudent persons would have preferred 
‘about such unlikely and disagreeable things. 

it evident that some of the seed- 

socialism had been blown as faras Keeton, 


efused to save herself by flight to London, or 
could be any danger of serious disturbance, If 
her from leaving Keeton, her curiosity would 
owas intensely anxious to see what would 
ppearance on the scene. She was almost afraid 
she had innocently consented to play. She 







a 


women no longer regarded the whole affair as a great 
masquerade. 

Lucy in especial was melancholy. The little 
temperament rose and fell very readily to the changes of the 


sphere around her. The two friends were silent for a while. 
began at last to talk of what filled her mind. 

“T wish this was all over, Nola dear; I have a horrid forebo 
as if something were going to happen—something unpleasant, E 
‘of course.” 

“This room is dull,” Minola said. “Come out on the balcony, 
‘The evening is beautiful. It is a sin to sit here and not see the 

‘he girls went into the balcony, and stood there and looker 

upon the scene. The hotel stood not far from the Court House;' 
Minola used to know so well in former days, ‘The roof of the 
and the capitals of some of its white pillars could be seen 
balcony. In another direction lay the bridge, a little to the right 
the girls in the balcony. ‘The place where the hotel and the © 
House stood was one of the few broad openings among the little mit) 
of narrow streets which made up the town of Keeton. Minola call) 
see the bridge plainly, and across the bridge the dark trees of i 
park, A faint continuous murmur was in their ears all the time It 
might perhaps be the rush of the river, a little louder of sound than Wal 
its wont ; but Minola fancied it was the noise of shouting mobs some) 
Where—a noise towhich Keeton streets, once so sleepy, were, 
‘of late to be somewhat accustomed. This, however, was louder i 
Jonger than the sound of such popular manifestations as it usiillf) 
reached the hotel, Minola, if she felt any alarm or mispiving,’ 
the best thing would be not to call her companion’s attention to He) 
wounds, 

The might was beawtifal, a3 Minola had said. It was yet summete) 
although the evenings were growing short; no breath of a 
chiliiaess yet sadkiened the sof air, 
















7 ‘to me when he is in his political and 
‘don't, as a rule, care much about Nature, but I 
by far to that of such bellowing humanity as we 


as happened to papa, or to Mr. Heron?” 
ned, you may be sure!" the poet replied 
er revel in that sort of ‘thing—it seems to 
‘Tt won't harm them, In my case it i 

L 






“T will go down there if you wish,” Tae replied) 
grace, ‘although I don’t know that I could be of 
don’t suppose there is any real danger.” 

“TI did not speak of danger," Minola said, rathereo 
“I only meant that there seemed to be some manly 
there, There is no danger, It is nota battle, Mr, B 

“There was some talk of row,” he answered 0 
Paul seems to have set the people wild somehow, But 
think it would come to anything. Anyhow, Miss Grey, if ee 
J ought to be there, or that 1 could do any good, you have 
send me there.” 

“No, no, Mr. Blanchet"—Minola was recovering her § 
humour—I don’t want you to go. But Miss Money was a i 
uneasy about her father, and perhaps we were both disapp 
that you did not come bringing us some news from the seat of 
You see, they won't allow us to go to the front any more.” 

Meanwhile the noise grew louder and louder ; it came ne 
nearer too. There was a fury in the sound ay clearly to be 
tinguished from the shouting to which they were well aceusto 
the obstreperous clamour of boys at play is from the ery of p 
passion. 

“Something bad is going on, I know,” Lucy said, 
and looking at Minola. 

Minola and Blanchet both leaned from the balcony, and 
see 2 straggling group of women, and boys, and a few men im 
in a sort of stampede, for the neighbourhood of the hotel. 
kept looking eagerly behind them, as if something were coming 
way which they feared, and yet were curious, to sea ‘These 

if they were to be called s0, seemed to increase in numbers 
the watchers in the balcony looked out. 

Mr. Blanchet went languidly downstairs to ask what the 
motion was about, but could hear nothing more precise in the 
than the romour that a riot of some kind had broken out in the 
and that there were not police enough to putitdown. He camel 
tothe balcony again. For his own part, he felt nomanner of 
‘He had always supposed that there were riots at elections, and 































these windows,” Minola said. “1 mean 
happens. If they do close the windows, I 


‘Lucy exclaimed, looking pale, but showing 
ing may have happened to papa.” 


ey and I could be content to be shut up while 
the midst of some exciting adventure, and 
tie d Minola spoke with a contempt she 
foconceal, She thought Mr. Blanchet was 
t in the safety of other people. She had 
which Jater was forced into her mind, 
bo 








buleony. . 

“J don't believe there is a bit of real danger | 
she declared. 

“But, my dear young lady," Mr, Blanchet urged, 
good can you do in any case by remaining in this b 
seo how you could help Mr. Money and Mr. Heron, 
to be in any danger, by staying out there when these p 
‘want us to come in.” 

“ Fora poet, Mr. Blanchet,” Minola said coldly, “ you 
to have much of the dramatic instinct that helps people 
stand the feelings of other people. Do youthink Lucy 
be content to hide herself in « cellar, and wait until some 
remembered to come and tell her how things were 
father and—her friends?” 

Minola spoke in immense scorn. 

‘The argument was cut short. The flying erowd 
increasing every moment, and now the space before the 
the hotel was thickly studded with people, who, having nan th 
appeared inclined to make a stand there, and see what was! 
happen. The shadows were falling deeply, and it was b 
be difficult to discem features clearly among the crowd 
windows. The clamour, the screaming, the noise of every. 
been increasing with each moment, until those in the b 
almost have fancied that a battle of the old-fashioned kind, ' 
use of gunpowder, was being fought at a little distance, 

In another moment a small group of persons came hu 
the door of the hotel in a direction opposite to that from wh 
clamour of strife was heard. Minola could see the uniforms of f 
men among this hurrying and scemingly breathless group, and 
thought she recognised one face in their midst. 7 

‘The group consisted of a few policemen, wild with the h 
the excitement of their movements, and some civilians mixed 

them ; and Minola soon saw that her fist conjecture was 





Dec ho, oer eo 0 

z the unpopular candidate 
and these policemen are asking the 

‘take him in here, and bring all the row on us, I do hope 
4 What do we care about the fellow? Why 
run any ri aba toemsirs cn pote bi 

‘was very pale. 

Blanchet” Mino said indignandy. “Would 









“These people 
‘Lucy, these rooms belong to your father now— 

on their letting him in, I'll go down myself 
and bring him in.” 


ous,” ‘said Blanchet, with a sickly effort at 
ae ets very carwise, Mise Grey. I don’t know that in 
Money I ought to allow you to expose yourselves 









ean hinder us, Mr. Blanchet! For shame! Yes, I 
Oh, no, don’t talk to me! I am sorry to find 


word she left him and ran downstairs, Just at 
d the doors opened, in compliance with the 
y. He heard her say with a certain firm dignity, 
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which he had hardly expected to find in the 
harm were done to the hotel because of Mr. § 


Carrer XXIV. 
ALL THR RIVALS AT ONCE. 


‘Mr. Sueprarp made what he must have felt to bea 
trlumphal entrance, Perhaps he might have said wi 
‘truth, in the language appropriate to election contests, th 
was the proudest moment of his-life, He was almost d 
the room by the two breathless girls, who, in the generous d 
having saved him from danger, seemed as if they could not 
too much of him. He felt Minola’s hand on his, as she for 
into the room. She would not let him go until she had 
him into the room and closed the door behind him. For Mr: 
pard had really resisted with some earnestness the attempt to 
him prisoner for his own safety. The genial constraint of 
hand was a delight. ‘There was, less perceptibly to himself a 
sensation of delight in his heart also. He had for the first time! 
his life been in serious danger, and he knew that he had not bet 
afraid, It is no wonder if he felt a little like a hero now. 

He came in a good deal flushed, and even, if we may! 
rumpled; but he made a gallant effort to keep up his 60 
‘The first sight he met in the room was the pale, pitiful, angry, a 
scowling face of the insulted Blanchet. “Are they going to enti 
the fellow?” the embittered poet asked of his indignant soul, 
saw the unpopular candidate thus Jed forward hy the eager girl. 

Blanchet fell back into a corner, not deigning to say & 
welcome to the rescued Sheppard, Mr. Sheppard, however, h 
noticed him. 

“Tam.sorry to disturb you, ladies,” he said ; “and T am eli 
beyond measure for your kindness. T,am not afraid myself of 
danger in Keeton, but the police thought some disturbance mig! 
happen, and they insisted on my going out of the strects ; but 1aiat 
be able to relieve you of this intrusion in a few minutes; feel quit 
certain.” 

“You shan't stir from this place, Mr. Sheppard, until everytias 

7s perfectly safe and quiet," Minola said. “ Uf necessary, 





“Money were in the thick of it. 

45 to spring back into the room and tell Lucy 

‘Luckily, however, she had sense enough to 
i] not to set Lucy wild with alarm to no 


had fought his way in a moment into the very 
and was by the side of the policemen, He 
fallen policeman; he seized with vehement 

ther of those who were pressing most fiercely 

7} she could see two or three of these in succession 

a the crowd ; she could see that Heron had some 

d which she assumed to be a revolver; and 

ds to her cars with a woman's instinctive horror of the 
cted to follow ; and, when no sound came, she 

iid not use his weapon and defend the police. 
‘engaged now in furious remonstrance and 

th some of the mob, whom he appeated to 





the weapon was good for nothing. At least, it was good 
just then but inarticulate dumb show. He had not loaded it 
thinking that there was the least chance of his having to use it; 
indeed, it was only by the merest chance that he happened to 
it in his pocket Such as it was, however, it had done him 
service thus far ; for more than one sturdy rioter had fallen b 
sudden dismay, and given Victor a chance to knock his 
under him when he found the muzzle of the revolver close to 
forehead. ‘This could not last long. The mob began to unders 
both the numbers and the weapons of their enemies, The 
fought with redoubled pluck and cnergy for a while, but theo 
‘atants were all too crowded together to allow coolness and 
pline to tell, as they might have done otherwise ; and the 
‘were overwhelming against our friends. Just as Minola saw 
Heron struck with a stone on the head, and saw the red bloo 
streaming, she heard some one beside her in the balcony, 
Go back, Lucy,” she cried; “go back !—this is no p 
ma 

ae Is it a place for you, Miss Grey?” a melancholy voice as 
frig not Lucy; itis 1. You said Iwas a coward, Miss Grey 5 1 
how that you have wronged me.” 

3 ree poe, for all his excitement, was as grandly theatre as 
wont, He looked calmly over the exciting scene, and tried to 
his lips from quivering at its decidedly unpleasant aspect: ut 


savage, unromantic, and even vulgar stragg}e was tn wrath a hid 


































varmed with a poker, which he 


startled to see Blanchet pre- 
r, and fling himself that way into 


‘no coward,” he exclaimed ; and in 

‘aver the balcony and dropped hirn- 

d, on the moving mass of heads below, 

ola might have thought of the prayer in 
sent down from above, and the unex- 

n which the prayer is answered, At any 
‘might have found it hard to restrain her 
hich Mr. Blanchet came crashing down 
combatants, and the consternation which 
them. At his first coming down he carried 
tumbling on the ground along with him, 
of observation could sce nothing but 

g legs and arms, Hut Mr. Blanchet 










n, and with such advantage of long arms, 
“antutored prowess did really for the moment 
e in favour of those he came to rescue. 
Victor Heron on his feet again ; and she 
hick of the afray give Blanchet an encouraging 
he back ; and then she thought she saw Lilanchet 
confusion inextricable seemed to swallow 










understood, occupied but a few minutes. Sud- 
homes was heard, and a cry was raised that the 


" Minola said to herself and to the night air, "if 







have thought that the whole business in which they were 

to hurrah for the new-comer, Men actually in hand: 

with some policeman or other representative of the cause of 
gave up for the moment defence or offence, and let the 
hammer away as he thought fit, while they cheered for their 
Minola had recognised him already. ‘There was no mi 
bald head, the bold blue eyes, the stooping shoulders, 
air of reckless bravado and good-humour. She could see his! 

head plainly, for he carried his hat in his hand and waved it i 
at every cheet of the crowd. He forced a way right up te thet 
of the hotel where the thick of the struggle was, and in p 

the balcony he looked up and saw Minola, and made her « coutes 
bow. ‘There was some further scuffing, clamour, and alterextioa 
‘Dut Minola could see that the influence of the popular candidate m 
all-prevailing, and that the battle was over. In a few seconds & 
crowd began to melt away. ‘The air was rent with shouts of elt 
strife no longer, but with repeated cheers for the hero of the mig) 
The police made some futile efforts to retain a few prisoners ; 8 
not much seemed to come of that, Minola was rejoiced to be 
the voice of Mr. Money say,.in its usual tones of blant #2 
possession— ' 

“Never mind, officers ; you know the names of some of 0 
fellows ; you can sce to them to-morrow ; better look alter yoursel® 
just now. Where's the poor fellow who was hurt?” 

In another moment or two Minola found herself out of a 
balcony, and trying to make a way into the room which she ht 
quitted, and which seemed nowa general resort, First she saw Lit 
throwing her arms round her father's neck. ‘Then some shift 
figure intervened, and she saw no more of Lucy, but was awaet 
Victor Heron and Mr. Sheppard exchanging friendly words Tl 
room was full of people. She could hear various voices declanit 


















‘ my regret. 
fom those vind in, and wen up 10 


hocken you responsible for the whole of what has 
said, “You set your blackguards on to 
ee if any harm comes of it—if that poor 


Toman you that you shall." 
‘rather confused to-night,” St. Paul coolly replied, 
‘for making rather sweeping assertions. I 
got hurt, Heron, on my honour ; but there's no use 
® fuss about these things. I tell you what, my good 
owe it to me altogether that you have not had your 
out.’ 
‘of hired ‘bravoes were capable of anything in the 
" Heron sald ; “but if they hadn't been twenty to one 
nted the intervention of their employer, Thank 
some of them !"" 
's the way with all you peaceful fellows. 
time, however ; and it’s no use our losing out 
eafhir. Te wasn't much of n tow, after all.” 

























all the confidence which a good cause and the support 
Se ae 2 ee 
other influences at work, as our friend 


hope she will ies offer my apologies for what was, h 
‘no fault of mine.” 

Minola had kept near her window all this time, and was 
of escaping without notice. But Mr. St, Paul coolly mad 
to her, pushing all intervening persons aside, as if they 
counted for anything in his progress. 

“Thope you don't think all this absurd affair was my 
doing,” he said, when he was close to her. 

“Thope it was not your doing,” Minola replied. emp 
“T should think it disgraceful for anyone to have caused 80 
disturbance and done so much harm.” 

“Hadn't a thing to do with it, give you my word. But 
you mind these fools—lucky for some of them that I cam 
time.” 
“Tt was disgraceful,” said Minola ; “a poor man was very m 
hurt, Iam told.” 

“Tt was not a very big row, after all,” he observed calmly; 
have scen twenty bigger, about which there wasn't half the 
Anyhow, you'll find I have kept my word, Miss Grey ; your 
stands to win.” 

He made her a polite bow, took im the company generally i 











‘Blanchet? Has anyone seen Blanchet? 1 saw him 
hick of the fight—he came to my help in good time, and 
isn't hurt. Look for Blanchet, somebody.” 
went through Minola’s heart, She thought that if any 
en the poet it might have been her bitter words which 
4 n the way of it. “And I was quite unjust to him, and 
tis no coward," she said to herself remorscfully, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE “MAFIA” AND “OMERTA 
IN SICILY. | 


HEN, some months ago now, a deputation of Lond 
merchants interested in the trade with Sicily waited up 
Lord Derby for the purpose of urging him to represent to the Ital 
Government the absolute necessity of repressing energetically | 
Drigandage which threatened to make all civilised intercourse » 
the island impossible, the newspapers which brought the accoumt) 
the step so taken by these London traders were received with ah| 
of indignation in Italy! A few of the more respectable and thoug 
fal organs, especially those of the party now in opposition, 
“ Moderates,” as they are called in opposition to the “Liber! 
which title answers to what we should call the Radicals—decky 
that the blush of shame which such a fact must bring to the cheeky 
every patriotic Italian ought to act only as a stimulus to amend) 
evils complained of ; that, indignant as he must fecl, the only poss] 
answer to such an affront was an earnest determination to remove) 
causes of it. But the general sentiment called forth was one of | 
mixed anger at the audacity of those foreigners who had dard 
move a foreign Government on the subject. “If the Englishgtrad 
don’t like Sicily as they find it, let them go elsewhere |" exclsit 
one of these patriotic writers. It was remarked in reply by} 
Opinione, one of the most ably conducted papers which It 
possesses, that the writer above quoted evidently did not know 
he was talking about when he invited the English merchants trad 
with Sicily to withdraw their capital from the island ; that a deten 
nation on their part to do so would be equivalent to the destniel 
of all that was best in Siei 
But the Italian feeling, which was irritated by the touch of fort 
hands on this sore place, was as nothing when compared 10 
om Sicilians to the Ital 
Government at Rome, $o strong is the demand for “ Home Ril 
on the part of Sicilian patriots ! A group of Sicilians (Pi 
ent Minister for Home Affiies $0 
sing on him the absolute necessity of tal 














Sicilian feeling aroused by an appeal 








I believe) tel 
little time ago, 


aphed to the pre 








-and not easily beaten, But here is an 

the present writer directly from the person 

‘to show how entirely the island ia in the 

o- rwepfie, anc. how fatal such a state of 

economical amelioration, 

1d _exists still I presume, a family of ancient 

of the island, which possesses a large and 

sient armour, which the owners had come to 

to sell. A Roman dealer in antiquities, my in- 

w his way to a profitable stroke of business, 

d to start for Sicily for the purpose of buying 

But just as he was about to leave Rome he 

wf that there would be no. objection to his 

but that it must be understood that the 

to sell, or the purchaser to remove his 

island, without the payment of a certain named, 

ypercentage to the brigand chiefs. ‘The family 

m to. conceive for an instant the idea of dis- 

deeree in any manner; the Roman dealer 

ey, and the armour doubtless is still hanging on 
remained for so many centuries. 








and his goods by dint of his own -personal prowess 
without having any recourse to law or the constituted 
> 





‘Thus those who wicld the powers of, and profit by, the 
are termed mafiesi ; but it is an error to imagine that t 
definite society so named, secret or other, which has certain! 
and to which a man is regularly admitted. If we imagine a 
in which, by reason of the negligence of the master and the 
temperament of the mass of the smaller boys, “bullying” 
grossest form is prevalent, the “bullies are there mafiosi 
society where law can hardly be said to exist, where long ¢ 
of the most monstrously bad government have cased it to be a) 
tion of the nature of every man in cvery class to consider law} 
all appeal to the law, as an unmixed evil, the man with the te 
ment of a school bully becomes, not by any matriculation or 
gation, but by the force of things and the strength of his 
mafioso, Strength will be lord of imbeeility in the long-rem 
in civilised communities. The difference in Sicily is that 
“‘run," unmodified by the intervention of law, is a very short 
and the man who is most audacious in the assertion of i | 
master. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature in the case, and alt 
same time that which more than any other makes it seem a 
‘one, is that those who suffer most by the mafia are utterly 
to any proposals or measures for the amelioration of it. "Theyot 
‘owners of property, as well as those who live on them by rapined 
violence—prefer lawlessness to law. In those few words the sit 
Of the causes of so hopeless a state of things are sufficiently set fot 
The power of the mafa in action is supported by a ode 
ethics, prevalent and exclusively respected throughout the jslit 
called “ Omerti.” 1 have seen this word incorrectly, as I hells 
stated in some English work to be a provincial pronunciation 
zaniita, “humility,” which suggests an idea as much opposed 
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assassination was himself assassinated. 
the crime and failed, had impru- 
than themselves, and paid with 
And the * justice” thus done completely 
sigencies of Sicilian public opinion! Had the 
assassins appealed to the law to protect or 
not have been the smallest chance of ob- 
or a conviction against the assassins ; and their 
» would have undoubtedly lost his life by some less 
“He would also have been dishonoured by his 
“The mass of the population," says Signor 
its, recognises, and justifies the existence of forces 
1 be deemed unlawful, and the means which 
attain their objects." So that whosoever should 
‘on the side of the law would incur, besides the 
‘that public disspprobation which constitutes dis- 
ame committed in the most open manner, 
possible for the authorities to discover the authors 
body knows who they are, where they are, what they 
it they are going to do, But nobody denounces 
mce against them ; not even the victim, who, 

M 










moments after the commission of a crime, in obtai 

the perpetrators of it, or some denunciation of 

as soon as ever the trial begins, Witnesses: 
previously said ; those who have accused withdraw th 
Despite evidence and the public notoriety which p 
minal, the law is impotent for the punishment of him, 

‘The following account of the difficulty in which the rep 
of the Governmnent—the Prefect—fnds himself on arriving at F 
and entering on the duties of his office, is so curious and go: 
that we cannot abstain from taking it from Signor F 
pages : 

‘A representative of the Government is sent to Palermo armed with 1 
extended power over the milltary forces of the whole of the Island, and 
civil administration of the province of Palermo, and with orders to do his! 
for the re-establishment of order. He arrives full of real, and ardently, 
‘of attaining the end proposed to him, Tis first business is to look around 
and seck for some one who may give him information which may sist 
discovering the causes of disorder and the means of punishing the guilty. 
Government offices he finds a complete ignorance of all he needs to know, & 


the city, on the contrary, he finds powerful organisitions vying, with each 

in their offers to serve him with their intiraate knowledge of the losal €o 

in their most recondite particulars, and with the sure and prompt means of ae 

of which they ean dispene, without appearing ta demand any other recom} 

save the honour of serving him, He Suds an innumerable quantity of 

aulepts in murder, and ready to commit it for anybody who will pay them | 

finds both older and more recent reconds of repressions executed by the 

the Governinent, but which have more the air of asassinations than of 

ments. In wich a condition of things he is driven, one may say, finally to 

‘on the only force which he finds within his reach. He returns to the tradi 
Bourbon Government, which have never been entitely broken will ple 
roalefactors to be enrolled in the armed force of the Government § 

the Government uniform on them 5 he opens to them the offices of the 

poliee; he allows the local administrations end all the governmental orga 

i S21 into the power of the infloential porsons from wham be receives supp 
And then one sees the rufflanism palit by the Government, Grming 

‘one may say, foo the Government the duty of awassinating such erimmill 

not licensed by themmelves, which they punctually do whenever sith aie 

factors do not ally themselves with them an] divide with them the ~produoelll 

thelr crimes. Men wearing the official uniform have been seen committing ete 

also on their own account, while the representatives of the Government were Oy 

rained to refrain from looking too closely into the methods of peccooting abel I 

‘by auch perilous instruments, and recluced to sbut their eyes to the mest boeill! 

crimes, while covering them with the authority of the [allan Goverument. 


It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the mabe? 





‘letting loose murder. But why, it may 
‘who would have liked to bid for the 
under the grocer, or cause him to be murdered, 
‘be murdered by him? ‘The answer is simply 
haye called him, is the stronger character of 
‘unseruptlous, perhaps also, in some 
woured by chanée—the chance of having that wife’s 
= As hanging is the mime ratio on which the 
‘rests, though it be but rarely brought into 
“ultima ratio on which all international 
depend—so murder is the w/tima ratio on 

reposes in Sicily. 
of life whatsoever in which a power 
, and hostile to that of the law, does not 
r tative affairs of the communes are managed 
with the interests and the will of certain well-known and 
the community, It passes as a matter of 
A beso. Ifthe will of the persons in question 
er amount of corruption, milversation, 
‘oppression of the poorer classes to the 


p ail this is x matter of course too. And ¥ 
a2 





ALY ade ata the ccmacsiea ithe(dranditane 
voters did not vote for the corrupt mayor, 
‘pass before the offender would be shot from behind 
house or a garden wall, while the great C. D,, the a 
‘of the district, by all well known to be such, is t 
his cigar or lounging down the village street with | 


and the eat mo nly agent er, bot a grea respect Q 
cD. 

Tiremembis & sory Sold ime. bye aD 
from Egypt. He asked his guide, while travelling, to 
 handsome-looking house by the side of the road. 
lives So-and-so! Most respeetable man, sir. The 
Killed his cook! Very respectable man, sit.” The 
hhis English more correctly than many to the manner 


sentiment of the Sicilian is of precisely the same nature as 
Egyptian. The man whose lawless violence was so m 
kill his cook because he had offended him was a man 
Respected," 
n equally, is synonymous with “ feared,” 
Signor Franchetti shows with great abundance of di 
indeed one knew from many sources before, that this 
pervades every—absolutely every—department of life. 
funds of charitable foundations are distributed in accord 
dictates. Not a servant can be hired or discharged without 
to the will of the unseen power which is paramount in the isl 
Thaye pointed out that in every commune there will befo 
man or some family whose will is law in that district, who 
of the communal funds, controls the election of municipal 
whose property is never touched, while deprecations of all 
constantly committed against that of others, and whose 1 
frequently are increased from sources the nature of which «1 
understands perfectly well, though no one dreams of 
them. Such persons or families are the despotic lords of their 





ie MeTeasNiebuaasibnc local et wtien ox ted 
s It matters little what, for the name is all that is 
OC Ssh ed ps ba cet 


for power, 
tsa His cleats, lt their business or their need be 
assured of aid and protection never failing them, 
caciO And thus each head of a party adds to the 
jon his own account those committed on behalf 
‘He resents injuries done to them as if they were 
‘their quarrels and vengeances.” One is re- 
pects of the Border life of some couple of hundred 
the crimes of the Sicilian outlaw are unredeemed 
osity, chivalry, or manly feeling of any kind. 
id far-reaching indication of the profound degrada- 
er and sentiment prevailing, than the use of the word 
express the meanings it signifies in a Sicilian raouth, 


|, On the authority of Signor Franchetti, the extreme 
‘Government has to contend with in dealing with 
“But it has in its hands one most potent arm, the 
now be explained to the reader, This formidable 
two parts, the “admonition,” and “ complsory 
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residence” (domicitio coatto). When the police has 


suspicions 
dividual is denounced to the Pretor, The Pretor seeks 
‘on the subject (secretly), and if he has reason to think that the 
have been right in their suspicions, he “admonishes” the 
person not to conduct himself in a manner calculated to give 
further suspicions, Thenceforward it is the duty of the i 
public security to dog the steps of that man, and make. themselves 
acquainted with all his habits, his haunts, and the persons whose 
society he frequents. Should his conduct seem to Shen sera 
calculated to arouse suspicion, he is again reported to the Pratay 
And if this denunciation should appear to be well founded 
demnation for “contravention of admonition" follows. After tat, 
the Minister of the Interior may, on the proposal of the Prefed 
sentence the individual in question to domialio coatto—thit 15 
‘condemn him to reside in any spot which may be assigned to him, fit 
two years if the condemnation had been preceded by one. 
and for five years if it had been preceded by two. And when thoi 
two or those five years are over, a new admonition may at ence 
inflicted on the culprit, followed by a new condemnation to 
coatts, So that, as Signor Franchetti remarks, “a man may this! 
for ever exiled from his home and isolated fromsociety.” “tm 
seem,” he continues, “that any Government furnished with so 
an am would have the power, according to the mapner in : 
was used, either to devastate a province, oF to restore it, to 
and prosperity,” "If only a Government be well by its agent 
he observes, with, this weapon in, its hands,.“‘there js no. crimem@) 
hidden that it cannot sooner or later discover the authonof it, and 
individual so high-placed that the authorities cannot strike i 
And in truth the power thus given, though by no means greater thil 
would be necessary for dealing with such a state of things as that 
Sicily, is a terrible one. Let us now see haw it has been used. 
demand of new and exceptional powers made by the late Ministry ™# 
refused by the Chamber of Deputies. And the present Ministry lity 
besides pouring troops into the island, which itis of course consi 
tionally competent to do, strained the powers accorded to it by M® 
law to a point somewhat beyond the utmost letter allowed to 0 ) 
strict Jegality, as 1 shall have occasion to’ show more parti 
presently. We will now sec how it has employed the very formididle 
‘power which the law has placed in its hands, 

















longing to high share, who ae she 
n of the vast system of san- 
he coming, There is some secret 


ous charge against the Government of the 
authorities in the island. But surely the 

‘Signor Franchetti speaks is not so very seeret a 
aself in another passage of his book spoken of the 
‘the sums Jevied: by associations of malefactors 

il or free passes, and the like, goes to secure 

r pals in high quarters and even at Rome, It is 
to believe for an instant that the ma/ios! ** in frock 

oves,” who re notorious to every man in the 
never incur even the suspicion of the police to such a 

ce an “armonition.” As Signor Franchetti him- 

me cs | re can be no crime so hidden that the system of 
d. the organised espionage on which it is based, 

o discover it. And it is to be observed that with 

dous weapon no difficulties of legal process 
Witnesses will not speak; juries will not convict ; 
ir ible. But all this matters but litle to the 














‘the same author, goes with her eyes bandaged 
‘up, groping in search of criminals and assassins, of 
save she alone, knows perfectly well where they 
y are doing, Her agents ure inefficient, or they 


easier lawlessness from the island, Tt is true 
question was ina great measure dictated, not by any. 
to the question whether any such powers were necded or 
but simply by eagerness to use the opportunity which pr 


refusal of all such powers to the executive was violently 

the Sicilian deputies themselves, and by those who thought 
should be for the Sicilian, and governed by “ Sicilian ideas” 
‘misfortune of that vote has been that the country has been | 

a Ministry who came into power pledged against the adc 
exceptional measures in Sicily, It is a curious fact also, and 
wide significance, that the “Liberal,” that is, as we sho 
Radical Ministry, which is in opposition to 

weshould say, Conservatives—the Liberal Ministry 

‘mainly in the south, and their opponents in the north. So 
travelling round the Chamber from “ right” to “ left," you 
taking the matter roughly and in general, moving from. 
south. ‘Thus, even independently of the fact of their having ¢ 
mitted themselves to the task of ruling Sicily without having 

to any exceptional means, they cannot afford to lose the 

the Sicllian deputies, and of all the Neapolitan sympathisers: 
them, who have a constitutional objection to adding to the 

the law. 

From what has been said it will have been wnderstood that th 
notion common in Italy, and probably universal to the north 
Alps, that the magia and brigandage are two names for one 
same thing, is erroneous, Brigandage is only one of the fo 
which the mayia shows itself. The brigand chief is perhaps 
most perfect product and manifestation of the spirit of the 





ik of the Sicitian population, who live their ordi- 
to, of availing themselves of, the power of the 
‘Of this, it is true, is founded and rests on murder 
er far distant, and always ready to come to 
‘shown, And, inasmuch as the brigand is a 
‘of murder, and always ready to undertake it, it 


th a brigand chief as should promptly and surely 
this orders. All brigands, therefore, are mafiosi, but 


Figanil has no other profession, and he always recognises the 
oe chief. He not only has no other profession, but he 
at pretending to have any other. And for this 

that no Sicilian will help Justice in her effort 

punish him, it is far more possible to compass his 

fo root out any other form of the mafia, Thus, 

done for the repression of crime in the island 

ély consisted in hunting down the hands of brigands. 
‘occasionally, therefore, are got rid of by the 





pe cb errel cites awarded save. it 
often not for that), five pethaps valuable lives have been 


ly 
that he should be killed in fight with the troops. 
Smal aetn sete ee ° 
indignation and hostility on the part of any 
interference with the real fundamental f 
institution of the majia. Peta de he dit 


Uno avulso, non deficit alter! Probably. bis 
may be promoted to his place, if he is a man of suff 
audacity, and resource. If not, the band will probably 
mated with that flourishing i in an adjoining district. 

But the main point in which brigandage comes, into co 
the general life of the island and the non-professional brig; 
of the population, is by the commission of the crime 
calls manutensione, ée. the harbouring, concealing, and 
comfort to malefactors, For this, as might be readily su 
the general social conditions in the island, is a very com 
and ong, which is common in all classes of society, 
shown—and, indeed, needs very little showing—how great 
of,consideration and social standing must acerue to the noblest 
wealthiest landed proprietor in such a condition of things 
feelings as has been described, from having a. pro! t 
at his beck and call. But the services which such men 
must, as is natural, be repaid at need, It was only 
day that all the papers had an account of the detection of 

Jeading proprictors in the south of the island in the act of 


= il 





d there, They were then informed that the 
‘Further need of their services, and they might go 
d. Those in the third category were similarly 
‘arms and pull off their uniform ; and it was 

that they were under arrest, preparatory to 
‘oattot This last step constituted the illegal 
‘dramatic proceedings, for the condemnation 
Tegally be preceded by “admonition.” It is 

at the suprema Jex of the safety of the State will 

yhat high-handed bit of deapotiem—pro- 





island to the Italian Parliament might be inehly li 
perfect conviction that wisdom and sound policy would 
‘a direction diametrically opposed to them. ‘The next 
would be that the work of government in all its bran 
highest to the lowest, must be done by non-Sicilians, 
from the north of Italy. And, thirdly, though the mere 
such a thing would make the islancers wild with fury, an 
entire disarmament, under the sternest penalties, would: 
necessary, 






7. ADOLPHUS 


nly 
ticable institation should be treated to a little plain 
of the Grosvenor, the Academy is more determined 
. mediocrity, if still another mew Exhibition is being 
Ea proposal with which I 
for information regarding Continental systems, which 
‘very little, —Vours in confidence, &c."] 


demy, once located in Somerset House, bribed to 
Saotcct br tis Goverament giving them the half of the National 
ry, and again bribed to quit by the gift of half of Old Burlington 
a at the present day as it began a hundred and eleven 
with a constituency of forty, boasting of a limited eleemo- 
‘education, and appropriatnig the emoluments of the central 

om of the annual productions of our arts, 
| Dieting this period, how great has been the development in every 
instifution, political, commercial, scientific, literary, and artistic | 
‘ait of water-colour painting has risen into a perfection hitherto 
pown in history, and two representative societies have had to fight 
~=y ‘waxided into independence. The number of able pro- 
o ists in the section of painters in oil, as wellas the number 
and collectors, has increased incalculably. The estal- 
ot of Science and Art, under the Committee of 
has created an Art-college and Museum ot 






except ‘personal motives, 1 

of the first president, Reynolds, followed by Fuscli and 
an intellectual position. Now its position is entirely d 
since the Government tried to serve high art by the 
the Houses of Parliament, and found to the astonish 
country that there existed among us fifty young artists 
ability, nearly all utterly unknown to the Academy, and 
establishment of Schools under a Department of Art has. 
standard of ornamental taste both in workmen and the 
Royal Academy remaining as if deaf and blind, only 
interests of its pocket, the old respect towards the body has: 
gether changed. Parliamentary ingtities have taken place? 
result, the Academicians claiming in fact to be the Queen's 
like the players of the time of Queen Elizabeth. And in MW 
Sir C. W. Dilke called the attention of the House to the ne 
the Royal Academy to attend to the recommendations of thep 
Royal Commission, that of 1863. " 

"These recommendations were, we must say, of a futile eh: 
and the Royal Academy only acts in character by neglecting pt 
Sir C. W. Dilke’s motion produced no effect; he scems to ht 
no intelligent adviser, and might have saved himself the to 
doing as he did. We believe he thinks so now, At the 
Science Congress at Liverpool last year, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd 
very good paper on “ The Influence of Academies upon the L 
Nation,” characterising them as Old Men of the Sea, whoue b 
was purely selfish; and Mz. Aitchison, who followed, spoke oft 


4 








and published a pamphlet, and he has heen free from 
oceurrence since. This rejection of pictures is a way the 
institution has of acknowledging good advice. A year ago the: 
of one of our most cultivated landscape painters were refused 
tion, This had never happened before ; he had been 

years, but he now learned that he had been taken for the 
certain strictures lately appearing in the papers, He had not! 


the writer, and had been punished by mistake! Mr. 
arrogant letter in the Times followed, apprising the public 
had a right to turn out any work he chose, and that he n 
exercise it, which made him quite a hero within the rmnks. 

‘This right to turn out any work on unstated grounds has 
times been the death oftheartist. The reader may perhaps re 
(we speak of 1876) a very tall uninteresting bronze figure of Ls 
Lawrence, a figure with narrow shoulders and narrower pd 
done with the least possible Jabour, to go out to India, by 
Woolner, R.A., occupying the place of hénour, or at least the 
conspicuous place, opposite the entrance. One of the noblest. 
yet realised by English sculpture, the “ Valour and Cowartic 
the late Alfred Stevens, part of the national Wellington m 
for St, Paul's, stood against one of the angles of the apartment) 
the splendid group of “St, George and the Dragon,” a work of! 
ampled dramatic and artistic skill, was placed in one of the 
galleries, But another large work of great excellence, I am 
because T must premise J have not seen it, the work of three é 
years, by Mr, Earle, a sculptor who once modelled the Queen 
on that account was then nearly elected into the Academy, 
rejected. Mr. Earle’s death, which occurred a few weeks alter 
opening of the exhibition, was stated in the papers to have been 





life, his three years! labour, deprived of the chance of public 
tion, This has never been denied ; it has been confirmned ; his 
has been placed on the civil pension list. How pleasant for 








Bs show. In water-colour there were 


ty of the remainder, roughly calculated, were 


ling with landscape. ‘The revenue of the 
the exhibition, and it appears from Mr, 
ly published, that our landscape painters 
‘the subject pictures, The gentlemen who paint 
submissive under the severe treatment of 

x 





are among the most attractive in the 

tion Linnell, beeause he refused the membership | 

‘vain for during forty years; Mr. Mark Anthony, whose 

and skilfl realisation of nature we used to ste fo 

Alfred Hunt, a man of rare accomplishments and refined studi 

Brett, possessed of such powers of imitation of texture and 

as aegis never seen before; Messicurs McWhirter 

Pickering ; Walton; Macallum ; Leslic Thomson; A.D, R 

Collier; Adams; er; Aumonicr; Linnell, jun.; Raven; o 

others we could name—will any critic affirm that Mr. 

and Mr. Oakes are superior to and should be separated from ; 

any of these? Mr. Cook is the only sea-painter within the pi 

Should he be distinguished beyond J. G. Naish, W. L. Wyllie, Hid 
:. Hayes, C. Hunter, and many others? 

When first instituted, the Academy actually contained seven la 
scape painters,? not counting Gainsborough, although he 
“landscips" in the first year’s show, to which we have 
alluded. Now, when the English school of landscape is, in p 
fet, the first in the world, when the little influence we have 
continent of Europe has been and is exclusively a landscape in 
and the professors have increased a hundredfold,-there are but 
Associates! It would almost seem that the amiable body h 
trying till lately, when it elected three probationary gentle 
destroy the most thoroughly English branch of painting we po 
‘This state of things is the more absurd when we find three 
painters in the body. Mr, Davis, one of these, has indeed 


+ ‘The writer regrets to sce several of our ablest critics) two of then al 
estimating the artificial-poetioal “* a t 
neighbours practise, above our own. They know better than thatin France! 
could paint a picture daily without fresh study or specilic motive; but he 
attention till the eccentric Homa auglais, celebrated by Alphonse Karr, 
his picture, One of the best writers in Paris has called Courses work a 
de Blaze.” 5 

* These were: G. Harret, J, Richards, Paul and ‘Thomas Sandhy, B 

Serres, R, Wilson, and F, Zuccarelli. Tn an exhibition of only 136 works thet 
were 40 landscapes, r, 





‘same exhibition most worth looking at, 
5. Gregory ; Miss Starr; Miss M. Stuart 
~ Dickinson ; F. A. Philips ; with some from 
‘others by some of our best painters; but these 
‘Present, especially as portraiture no more 
‘At is no longer what it was in the meridian 
reven in the day af Reynolds. Costume is against it 
then, and the veracity of the sun is preferable to 
‘art; male portraits share with monumental 
‘of the civilised world, except in the hands of 
cal painters.* 
Be surprised at this assertion at the present time, when 
mat the portraits of Reynolds and Gainsborough, dingy 
ven bringing exorbitant prices, The foci, however, is patent, 
Mr. E, Kawards, “On the Fine Ants in England,” 
of portraits in the annual exhibitions ie indeed enor 
‘slanses of the number of works exhibited during fam years 
‘ht the number of historical and poetical works 
Ne number of portenits was 5,093, oF neaely 4 to 1, 
entary Tiquiry, 2836, Mr. George Rennie is asked: ** Wave 
fade at object of remark by foreign artists, the immense number 
x 





sculptor living is John Bell, the sculptor of the “ * 
‘Crimean Monument in Waterloo Place, &c.; and the most 
sculptor in full practice among us at present is the 
German, J. E. Boehm, neither of whom are in the body. 

that, to keep them out at the last election when a sculptor was 

4 Mr, Woodington, of whom we can hear nothing after diligent i 
and consultation of catalogues, was unanimously elected! It is sil 
that when the Academic porter went next day to intimate his 

with the official letter in his hand, Mr. Fred. Will. We 

this gentleman's name now appears in the list of Associates, 
not believe him, and threatened to kick the messenger down sti 

an impostor ! 

This amount of back-stair influence and injustice ia, 
revelation to many ; but in the election of another man, a seulj 
Mr. E, B. Stephens, the stupidity of the body proved itself equél 
the injustice. Mr. E. B, Stephens was actually elected in m 
for Mr. Alfred Stevens, The sculptors at the meeting, who did 
want so superior a competitor, winked at the ignorance of thep 
and architects, and defrauded the most able man in the e 
his election. Such are instances of the working of pi N 
jealousy or trade competition in a limited body like the Academy, 

Architects —There are six architect members, all, properly speak 
leading men in their profession. But as architects have an I 
of their own, their reception into the Academy is to be conside 
only as a compliment, At the same time, the narfowness of 
number makes even this an injustice. We fancy not one of 
six gentlemen would say that the elder Pugin or Owen Jones ab 
have been excluded ; that the learned architect whose researches 0 
the Parthenon gave him a European reputation would not have dame 
honour to the Academy ; or that Messrs, Butterfield ; Waterhoue® 
Burges ; Sedden; Professor Donaldson ; G. Godwin ; Bodley; Cham 
neys; G. Aitchison ; and R. P. Spiers, should not beweleomed. ut 
to mention even these is, we fecl, an impropriety, there being many 





of portraits in our Exhibition?—It is a very common anc very just remath ba 

the Royal Academy exists by the profits of exhibition, and there is no chast ol 

that brings more money to the dogrs than the portraits.” Now (1897) these 
are turned indeed. 


jin the body. The Academy have taken off their 
but it is mow too late; we have few or no line 


r—OUF | employ Frenchmen, 
tarde or Poetic and Genre Painters—To go over these, who 
cr all other divisions in the Academy, so much so that 

the rest collectively, might be a little invidious, 

gentlemen occupying a public position, and arro- 

their fellows, must submit to be criticised. But 

‘all, the halt and the lame, and even the blind, from 

have once painted a good picture or two, to the 

Storey, Stone, Burgess, and Morris, which show 

is setting its face like flint against the “ poetical 

sing more and more to modest mediocrity, Let 

ough any picture connoisseur or exhibition spect- 


march through Coventry with these, that’s fat! 


same time sec who are our best figure-painters, 
ng that there is a considerable sprinkling of these 
or forty-one Members and Associates, There 





ever exhibited. 
pictures at the Academy, and the last named still conti 
tributions to the Water-Colour Society. 

In the Academy, then, there are a number of our 
but our school is now so tich and varied, that any 
although the numbers were doubled or trebled, would still re 
unjust. We have seen how it was with the landscape 
now notice in the same way the figure painters —* outsid 
the slang of the Academic body—most important in 
exhibition of last year the success it was. ‘The season of 18; 
perhaps, be marked in our art annals as the year of the 
of Alfred Stevens's “Valour and Cowardice,” even in 
of the trumphs of Leighton, Poynter, Millais, and others. 
have already spoken of sculptors as well as landscape p 
Dusiness is now with figure painters, and with these few exe 
men, the most important by far were all “ outsiders :" Mr. I, 
whose “ Widower” was only inferior to his “Casuals at the Wi 
house Door” of last year; Mr. Gow, whose “Relief of La 
was certainly one of the few historical pictures done in. this © 
equal to the best of the French school ; Mr, F. Ry 
“Saturday Night” ought to be mentioned only after Hogarth, 
Albert Moore, whose small contribution called “Beads” 
his character as poetic painter ; Mr, H. Wallis, whose “ 
Prison in Italy” and “ Oasis in the Desert” were universally adm 
—the painter whose “ Death of Chatterton” would have been 
Iedged many years ago by a properly constituted body able to & 


1 At the time of Mr. Lewis's election the Academic law was that no arti ga 
retain membership with any other Art Society if elected into the Academy, Hew 
thus induced to Teave the Water-Colour Society, of which body he was at the 
President, ‘The amiable Acalemy followed the saine policy with the Inea 
Society of Britich Artists, of Suffolk Street. The Council offerest David 
a membership if he withdrew, which he did, much to the loss of the Sede 
Tritih Artists. We have been told that the same mode of procedure wast 
lowed with Stanfield, who was also in that body. Mr. Mark Anthony was inland | 
similarly to leave; but the Council repudiated the promise of the busybodFi 
bers who had advised Mr. Anthony, and he has not only never been clectisd, bath 
been repeatedly insultesl at the exhibition time, 





uch further, Some of our very noblest 

to send—the hanging committee being so 
sent year after year, and been systematically 
or from being supposed to be inimical 

‘the body, Of course the Council or the 

it would be absurd to expect them to be 


honourable, neither of which, constituted as 
ey generally he. 

few last year, we find an able writer, 
‘out on the subject of the poor quality of the 
the members. “It is time that a plain word 
is being everywhere spoken in the ear should 


house-tops. ‘The majority of the works o | 





pay ‘two months ago, Mr. C. Carr spoke out: 

and if we consider the way in which the elections are 4 
managed, the evil can only be remedied by a revolul 

few late elections of Associates as exemplifying to what 
fessional jealousy can go. We have already mentioned 
F. W, Woodington, of whom we can learn nothing, was elected 
out Mr. Bochm, On the same night was elected ‘Mr. Oakes, 


the Academy, and we think he should, Mr. P. Graham ought 

been elected fifteen years ago, A third man elected was Mr. 

whose production, a child having a dancing lesson, the reader 

have observed, in order to keep out Mr. V. Prinsep, and alsob 

he lives in St. John’s Wood, a locality principally celebrated for Bt 

demi-monde, but likewise as the abode of a clique of artists who 

a neck-and-neck race with the Scotchmen in the Academy 

fluence at the elections! My. P. Graham is a Scotchman; but! 

have the friends of Messrs. Bochm and Prinsep tried in vain fo 

series of years to carry them in? Because they belong to 

Leighton faction, an increase of which, previous to next elt 

of a President, all the mediocrity in the Academy is 

against ! ] 
‘That it is of no use to try to adapt such a body to the wants ob 

the country, in view of the vast number of our artists now, is i 

clear by the results of the inquiry of 1863. ‘The President saidl 

before the appointment of the Parliamentary Committee, “the. 

demy had resolved to carry out important reforms, embracing 

enlargement of the constituency ;” but afterwards, and thi il 

acknowledgment of the recommendations of the Committee, he wm 

officially: “With regard to the question of largely increasing M€ 

number of Associates, the Academy very warmly at first entered intl 

the scheme, but they found that it was beset with many dil 

The Academy, seeking to avoid these difficulties” (which, howeve 

are not even indicated), “and at the same time desiring to have lt 

their power to recognise all remarkable talent outside the walls hive 












ension is only the extension of an evil an en- 
prime fimction is exhibition—a scheme for 
money taken at the door—is not an 


ance with critics as well as artists, we 
at least of « good many men held in 
p in the higher branches of painting, a 
to the Academy exhibition, and we can- 
| phrase of “recognising aif the talent outside 
‘nid af those painters, and at others aswell, the 
an instinctive feeling that the majority of 

But let us make a list of some of the im- 
painters), important either from what they have 
and influence. We have already enume- 
‘exhibitors of last year at Burlington Housc, on 
e show mainly depended for its success, and the in- 
nc for its funds. Let us add some who either 
vat least did not appear there, or have not yet been 
cr Amnstrong, poetical and genre; John Bell, 
‘Brown, genre, historical ; F. W. Burton, historical, 
fational Gallery ; Cruikshank, caricaturist, humorist ; 
f, sea and landscape painter ; Drummond, genre, his- 
of the Scottish National Gallery ; Du Mauricr, illus- 

1 Hunt, sacred art ; Arthur Hughes, poetic and 
€ Jones, poetical ; W. J. Inchbold, landscape; Siw 















Such is a short list of our leading painters 
‘season, from the writer's point i yiet la 


untruth? To call a spade a spade, we may say it was a lie 
to act ag an insult, Imagine it, too, signed by a second:t 
a5 P.RA.! Imagine a club of poets having the power to ¥ 
lication, consisting of Beddoes, Praed, Harrison Ainswort 
Blanchard, and “the poct Bunn," issuing a similar manifesto 
by Martin Farquhar Tupper as President ! 

and, Does the Academy advantageously and h 
sent the interests involved ? This question is partly 
Dut still it may be well to inquire whether the members, an 
cularly the office-bearers, realise the fact that they are not 
solely for their own advantage. The President, we are bo 
suppose, is, in the opinion of the Academicians, at the head of Eng 
art, the most accomplished man living in any of the p 


sight of Europe. We are far from wishing to make any 
an offensive kind, and acknowledge him to be an unes 


» Mr, Morris, and two other gentlemen among the succeeding ames int 
list have taken important positions in the world of letters as poets. Wedd i 
recommend the Ars Poetica being incorporated with the arts of design i 
"Academy," Lut we think the possession of mich mental cultivation aad 
are required by the poct the surest guarantee that his other works will have! 
volue, ‘They will possess a recognisable raison d'tre at Teaxt 

+ Sean altarpiece, “Christ in the Tomb,” in 
showing some of the noblest artistic qualities, We 
gentleman's other works. This alone, however, entities him to spate in 
ist. 





even drew from the antique, and we 
n sitting on the committee saying to 


that Sir F. Grant has made an excellent 

.: but is this fact one to boast of? He 
these critical times, and his learning in 
may be illustrated by various anecdotes, 

without the body. It is said, but we do not 

‘of the details, that he had to read a letter 

furthering one of the Exhibitions of Old 
one offered a picture by Raphael. Th 
named by his patronymic “ Sanzio.’ 

ded the President, “we want the pictures of 

ow; as forSanzio, Inever heard of him. Some 





reply to the toasts. showing generally a humiating 
mance of art. 

‘This annual dinner itself, although it may have had. 
when instituted (shortly after the Academy itself, we suppo 
English art is out of its minority—times have changed since 
laureate had a suit of clothes and a butt of sack annually 
upon a lite askance by our best painters, although the wa 
Drethren in the Academy hasten to it with awe and delight. 1B 
even heard them commend the above anecdotes of their Pr 
indifference to history as if they proved that an artist had 
do with “knowledge and learning and that sort of thing ! 
we must not be surprised if the appetite of some of them fails un 
the agitating sense of honour! On one occasion the writer had! 
felicity to be present, and heard the President, instead of 
concerning the “awful joys” and vast interests of perfect art 
modem science, dwell upon the pleasure of following the ho 
pleasure of the “upper ten.” On that occasion the writer sat oy 
two men, one of our greatest painters and a learned guest 0 
evening, and he stil] remembers the amused expression of 
faces. But he remembers also meeting on the following day 

saw there, men of the typical R.A. class; he found them still 
with their chins in the air, plainly saying to themselves, “We. 
mere artists; we are members of the Melton Mowbray hunt, # 
follow art to pass our time in town.” 

Let us further observe the effect of the election into the Ac 
the painters themselves, remembering that it is the goal of the ambil 
of family-men who paint endless “ pot-boilers;” of all indeed whe! 

~ not sustained by the higher motives. Every ordinary man who 
intellect and hand work together, does his best at one cnfmi 
period of life, and eannot as a rule be expected to produce 
good and new works for a long period of years Mr, Frith, 
instance, rises from “Sherry, Sir!” a reminiscence of his f 
barmaid, to the commanding skill of “Ramsgate Sands!" 
subsides again while still in the prime of life into the “ Vieal 
Wakeficld,” and the “Proposal of Marriage.” Mr, Hook of 
other hand goes on for a whole lifetime repeating his Luff, b 





















‘Tequiting the profession for all the screwing 
ff tuming the tables and tyrannising aver those who 
without, of having a vested right in the single 

ng in this reformed country. 
Defore the 1563 Committee, read a paper he had 
red on the pains and humiliations of Associates 
on as full members. He drew a touching picture 
and spoke of it as having been very deleterious to 
and the health of some of his friends. Yet it is by 
to this probationary body that the Academy proposes to 
the increasing interests of the profession, and “to 
mntry.* ‘Have they small stools for you Associates 
"for themselves?” Woolllett used to ask his assistant, 
‘returning from the general meetings. When Mr. Watts 









iends and his old principle of independence, and 
y, advanced a3 he was in life, he stipulated that 
Jong in the probationary grade. But few can do 
ungenerous and even unjust to older Associates. 
of this lower class without increasing the 
certain number of men to an endless minority. 
s, nor any other witness examined, mentioned 


wanted, and began by 

Artists ” previously existing, who made their Tate 

year. Gre toe eneat Cleat eee R 

delivering his Discourses," which gave the 

President a prestige which has lasted to the: 

the mistaken principle, and the silence, or worse than. 

years, of Presidents and professors. x 
But is gratuitous education the best either for the sti 

professor? Is it not humiliating to the one and a tax 

other, more like the action ofa benevolent society than an 


that it is a disastrous system, the English being notably the 
ignorant in drawing and design among European schools, the’ 
ambitious and the most deficient in feeling for high and serious an 
remains the weakest in the technique also, in all that can be 
indeed, while it has shot ahead in empirical practice, certain 
and powers—colour, story-telling, and Jandseape—in all that ¢ ant 
done by talent or taste, indeed, waiving education. Mr. 
who airs his eloquence at public dinners in the hopes of con 
his fellow-Academicians that he would make a good n 
the annual feast, asserted, at the last Artists’ Benevolent Fund 
that all the artists in England, and especially those listening to 
were still indebted to the Academy for their unpaid-for 
‘This statement was received with a burst of indignation by 
or three hundred gentlemen present. He resumed his seat at of 
very red in the face; yet a few weeks after he actually repeated 
same statement at the Mansion House, although he must have 
that the assertion was altogether incorrect, and that the lending’ 
even in the Academy have not been students there, from the Pres 
dent to the then last-elected Associate, and that his reception at 
Benevolent Fund dinner proved how wrong the assertion ¥ 
generally. 
If gratuitous education in a liberal profession has not been si 

in past time, how much less likely is it to be so now, the spirit oft 

ing entirely against it! The consequence is, that ft has been: 





© Academy for treating the coming genera- 
pers! It isa thing not to be borne, and can 
impervious ignorance. 
Grant saying in his amateur way that he was 
work to go out visiting the schools. Of course he 
to expect others to go on with the duty even if 
ajority are not. An able painter, especially.in 
‘not necessarily an able teacher, It is absurd 
in fact, we are pretty sure he is not. Accordingly 
the plan of appointing salaried teachers, or 
here they have already partially lost the con- 
by appointing over the School of Painting a 
ures, it is said, are not equal to those of some of 
friend of some of the Scotch members, but they 
the body ; they make him their professor ; he is 
‘on the gratuitous system | 
Academy like Old Sarum? If one looks up the 
times of the Reform Bill, one finds an 
rights, robbery, and spoliation, Now it 
‘was impassioned by party feeling, Some day 
th a similar difference of feeling on the time 





number as Regan and Goneril did their Sther's follo 
‘himself is only mentionable at this short distance of time 
‘Deen P.R.A.! The Academy was instituted as an ed 

fn which it has been in great measure superseded ; now it is: 
diting body, and in this way it is not an Assembly of H 
a shop, a TRapr Moworoty, Besides, how can it be our 
of Honour in English Art, when Mr. Woodington is voted 
‘Stevens and Mr. John Bell left out; when Mr. J. G. Storey’ 


in, and—whom shall we sxy?2—Mr. Burne Jones, or even Mr, Pi 


who has been waiting, cap in hand, some time now, kept 0 
Creswick and V. Cole are voted in, John Linnell kept out ti 
seventy; Yeames voted in, Holman Hunt kept out? If 
assembly of the “clubable men” who have not patriotism 
nous enough to see its defects and to aid the profession in n 
them. It may become, perhaps has already become, an 
of Dishonour ! 

‘Let us have honours by all means, but the letters R.A. and Al 


lege-bred professions. Suppose the London College of Ph 
consisted of a limited number, 40, or 200 if you like it better, at 
an exclusive right to award to its members the title of M.D. 
out the kingdom! Suppose that no man, however great in 
qualified by education, able in medicine, could have this stamp o 
rity after his name if the Royal College did not choose, but 
stand on his own merits as an empiric—would it be fair to the’ 
rous and learned “ outsiders” whom we should all know then? 
position is so monstrous that we cannot entertain it for a mo 
this is exactly parallel to the present action of the Academy, 
with the exhibition at itscommand. Our art should be 
free, we repeat, like other trades, or our literature, 

The Academy makes the parallel as complete as it cin by! 
= recognising the degrees conferred by other bodies modelled 








on while he lived, and we believe had 
disappearance of a Duke of Gloucester 


j to Blake, his wonderful and unobtrusive works were 
the has had to wait till unearthed and vindicated by 


Fy to say that the level of the “Academic” taste and 
| low that 4 certain executive cleverness is all it 
‘Let us take the latest incident in its history as a 

of the fact. The Council has now, through the will of 
coming into force, two or three thousand pounds a 
‘towards the formation of 2 “Gallery of English 

‘does the reader think the Council did this first 
‘this responsible undertaking? The worst thing that 
ould be to heap together another collection of odds 

‘those of Mr. Vernon or Mr. Sheepshanks, and the 

to happen would be the gradual formation of a constella- 


‘There is an index at the 
itials appear. That the members of 
‘share in the large capital letters, whereby the Academ\- 
Jin this index, tn not to be expected, 
o 















tration of the Academy, so that it may have to com 
va Awermbly of Honor business functions beimg 
fuven an this way it mest be always en} 

i objerting to honours being paid to artists Mend 











4 reeied, 
pety far fre 





‘But perhaps the time has come when 
dl as important as ornamental art, and as 
spelling. Had our clergy and their 









d never have perverted their minds in matters of 
restoration have been allowed to destroy the 


then, which the writer would advise being brought 
‘of Commons is not whether a few men more or less 
‘rights; it is that the fine arts be incorporated with 

nder the Council on Education ; that the curriculum 
Academic not gratuitous; an ft, above 
yexation and morbid anxiety about exhibition should 
Tend toby the national provision of a vast hall for that 
© number of petty societies and speculating galleries is 
defeat their own ends, and we have just seen a new 

se established and another announced. If the schools 

d to confer certificates or degrees of qualification, we 

ms of electing the jury for reception and hanging, 


‘on Museums of Science and Art in the Howse of 
Wk, Dr Lyon Mayfair advocated the placing of the 
‘National Gallery under rhe management of the Miniaer 


oz 





mifatber ) present Khedive, Mehemet Ali, once sent an ex- 
reached Gondokoro ; the provinces north of that 

; n d, and from that time probably dates 
n equatorial Africa, the realisation of which 

1869 to Sir Samuel Baker. Baker's duties were 

asive. In the Firman which engaged him, he was 

ish “the subjugation of the countries to the 

the suppression of the slave-trade, the intro- 
Caapkectoflsegulos commerce, the opening up to naviga- 
sit Jakes of the equator ;" and it is not surprising that 

i the service in 1872, the whole of the work set 
‘means completed, and much remained to be 
or. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles George 
to the task, was an officer admirably 
previously greatly distinguished himself in 
wars. In the latter country also he had 









stands on an eminence of 20 or 2g feet, the foot of 
merly washed by the waters of the Nile, but owing tor 


twelve miles below, and the latter about the san 
Gondokoro, This evacuation was not completed till the 
in the following year, 

Gordon was accompanied, as the chief of his sath, by Co 
C, Chaillé Long. Seven days after his arrival at 
of the miny season, this officer had already started on: 
the capital of Mtesa, or M’Tsé, as he spells the name of 
tate, He was accompanied by two Egyptian soldiers oni 
Bagarrah and Abd-el-Rahman—a dragoman, and. two 
The objects of the mission were to establish friendly rela 
with the king, who had not been visited by a Euro nce 
days of Speke and Grant, to explore the Victoria La 
the Nile from its debouchure down to the Albert Lake, 
at the capital of Uganda in June, and met with a ge " 
which, however, was murted by the sacrifice in his honour oft 
the king’s subjects. Mtesa made many protestations of 
and promised to divert the ivory trade from the 
towards Gondokoro. In his work entitled “ Central Africa” 
‘Long states that King Mtesa was brought into willing sub; 
the Egyptian Government, “and his country, rich in ivory 



















; Long was afterwards made by the Khedive 
recuiving the Order of the Medjidic (3rd 


was made during the year 


o Start for the Albert Nyanza, Lieut, Watson 
England, where he arrived about the beginning 

endall then undertook the task which his 
of his health, was unable to acgomplish. In 
journey seventy miles beyond Apuddo towards 
oshi tribe, and conciliated the tribes of the 





wit did not succeed in reaching the lake . | 


for a naturalist of that nationality to join his party, 
all expenses beyond Berber, For this post, on the 


thoroughly acclimatised by residence in those parts, 

high scientific qualifications, A sum of 6,000 florins | 
subscribed for his journey, he went by the Red Sea to S 

on landing, he was provided by order of the Viceroy with « 

his journey to Berber, and with everything else he required. 
Berber November 19, and five days’ steam brought him to 

‘The steamer was one built by Baker in Gondokoro for navigat 
Albert Nyanza with, It was very small and uncomfortable, 
engine fires emitted sparks to a dangerous extent, so that 

to be constantly on the watch on board to extinguish it 

‘At Ghaba Shambil (about 7° N. lat,), on the Bahr-el-Jebel, 
was well received by Hassan Ibrahim, a former friend of Ponct 
and invited by him to make an excursion into the country: 
Dyur and Niam-Niam, as far as the home of the dwarf nation 
Akkas, a young female of whom he brought for Herr Maro to | 
Some male representatives of this curious race had reached 
under the custody of the late Signor Miani, but no females had & 
been scen previously, even by Schweinfurth, On December § § 
met a steamer coming down with M. Cechi, one of Colonel Gori 
party, on board, and arrived at Lado on the 3zat, having had 
journey up the Bahr-el-Jebel, owing to the waters being very 
their height. Plans for exploring to the east and west of the 
Nyanza were discussed, but they were never carried out, and 








Obeid, 

vations, oe ee 
our knowledge of the district. — 

; Ta January 1875. Colonel Ganlon essenied 


stations, Bohr and the Sobat, returning to La 
remainder of the month of March was 

Bedden and other hostile Sheikhs near Regiafy 

faced the great work of establishing a safe 

Lado and the lakes. ‘Taking it roughly at 250 miles, 
country was one devoid of supplies, unless taken’ 

force ; in the rainy season the numerous streams were | 

jin the dry season little water could be obtained. c 
friendly or hostile, according to one's fore, but may x 
said to be hostile. 

A reconnaissance having shown the Nile to be navigable 
ably further south than was supposed, Colonel Gordon 
to establish a line of posts to preserve the commu 
the N, and S. of the province along the left bank of the tiv 


been stated by all previous travellers to be unnavigable o 
ofthe numerous cataracts, The present operations, ho 

that the supposed obstacles were easily surmountable, with # 
tion of the last or most southerly, viz. the Falls of Mi 
these Lieut. Chippendall stated before the British 

tember 8, 1876) he thought would not prevent “a Thames 
England, from mounting the Nile to Albert Nyanza, if 
her time.” The fall between Apuddo and Asua, a distano 
miles, is 222 feet; between Asua and Bedden (So m 
feet ; and between Bedden and Gondokoro (20 miles), 
the steep gradient of 15 feet per mile in the first of these 
chiefly taken up in the cataract of Makedo, rendering the ri 










account of his death Gordon gave up his projected visit to the Albert 
‘Lake, in order to go and punish the tribe that had attacked the party. 
(A translation of the report made by De Bellefonds to the Egyptian 
Minister of War respecting his visit to King Mtesa’s capital was pub- 
lished in full in the Daily Zelegraph, January 12, 1876.) 


By January 1, 1876, the whole of the sections of the 5o-ftet 
steamer and two fron lifeboats had arrived at Dufli, and their con- 
struction commenced, while troops were massed at Fowelra for an 
advance south towards the Victoria Lake. On account of the rapids, 
the steamer had to be taken to pieces and carried, with all the bag- 
gage and supplies, to a point above the rapids, where the sections 
were again put together and the voyage resumed. On February 5 
Gordon was at Fatiko, having returned from M’rull on the frontiers of 
Kaba Rega's kingdom, where he had been with a small force. On 
hearing of Gordon's arrival at Foweira, Kaba Rega, an old enemy of 
Baker's, took. to flight, and Gordon appointed his co-regent Aufina or 
‘Aufima, the son of Fowarka, his successor, establishing a station at 
Masindi, the capital of Unyoro, and leaving the troops under his 
command. Aufina entertained friendly feelings towards Egypt, and 
he, as well as Rionga, the present chief of M'ruli, acknowledged him- 
self a vassal of Egypt. Gordon also established military garrisons of 
thirty men each at Urondogani and Magungo, taking formal posses- 
sion of the two lakes Victoria and Albert, in the name of the Khedive. 

In the early part of this year (1876), “His Excellency, Col. 
Gordon, Governor-General of Equatorial Aftica” (for thus Signor 
Gessi describes him), deputed Signor Romolo Gessi to examine and 
circumnavigate the Albert Nyanza, besides exploring the river between 
Dufli and the lake, and conveying stores to the station at Magungo, 
at the mouth of Speke’s Somerset River. He placed at his disposal 
‘the two iron gunboats and all that was necessary for the accomplish- 

meat of the mission. With 18 sailors and 12 soldiers he left Dudi 
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d the lake on March 18, at the time of equinox, 
‘ fon account of the contrary winds, 


throughout the river is navigable, deep, and 
ling 700 yards. At two-thirds of the 


‘The country is very rich ; the natives are clothed in the 

of antelopes or goats ; and the products of the soil are varied, 

‘of millet, the wheat of the country, sesame, honey, tobacco, 

‘Wananas, beans, &c. Cattle are abundant, and comfort and plenty 
‘Appear to reign among the people. On March 20, after delay on 
‘account of the storms, Gessi started in the direction of Magungo, 
‘but was prevented from reaching the coast by a strong land breeze, 
‘Driven along by the wind, they were prevented from sheltering them- 
‘Selves under the shore by the threatening attitude of a party of 
distunded soldiers of Kaba Rega, who kept pace with them on the 
Deach. After much difficulty, they eluded their troublesome neighbours, 
“and anchored in a harbour haying the shape of a horseshoe. During 
‘the night one of the boats was driven ashore by the gale, and filled 
‘with water and sand, thus destroying the greater part of their pro- 
as well as their instruments. Having recovered the damaged 
‘boat, they on March jo reached Magungo,’ and on April 12 they 
were again en roule. Pursuing his course along the eastern shore of 
the lake, past several islets, and three cataracts, called respectively 
Huima, Wahambia, and Nanza, proceeding from a large river, never 
dry, called Tisa, which he identifies with Sir S. Baker's Kaiigiri, Gessi 
on April x6 anchored in a snug harbour, which he named Port 
Schubra (the Vacovia of Sir, Baker). ‘This harbour is 250 yards 
‘wide, and Goo or joo in length, and is surrounded by many villages. 
Starting again on the 18th, he entered a little further south a river 
(Missisi), but seven miles from its mouth was stopped by the growth 
Of papyrus and other aquatic vegetation. Here he saw a large water- 
fall, much grander than the three previously passed. Gessi was 
Informed by the natives “that the waterfall came from waters which 
Accumulate in the mountains and form a river during the season of 





* Colonel Gordon subsequently gives the distance as some 30 miles less, 

* Gens here, according to a telegram from Colonel Gordon, hoisted the 

egyptian flag ** on the banks of the Lake Albert, in the presence of the officers, 

and fattives; and all the assemblage prayed for long life and continued 

i Nictory for his Highness the Khedive, and the Princes his sons 5 and all hove 
segions and thelr Inhabitants came under the rule of the Khedival Goveruument.® 


‘ambatch” (a. 
jas Ademone mirabilis), a plant which 
xB inches or 2 feet of water. Leaving the river, G 
through the“ambatch ; but with 


distance Pogo wiley without finding any passage. 

ropr sheng hecrienape te dlige riers =| 
ambateh, and was undrinkable ; there was no current whatever, 

the bottom was sandy. From the mast of the boat he saw that 
ambatch extended “very far,” and that beyond it was a field of 

and vegetation extending to the foot of the mountains. On the western 
shore the natives were too hostile to communicate with him, ‘but a 
little further north the natives gave him the same information r 

ing the end of the lake as he had received on the eastern shore. 
‘Having $0 small an escort, he was unable to undertake a land je 

and therefore, his efforts at finding a southern outlet to the lake being: 
fruitless, he at once proceeded on his northward journey along the 
western coast. He states that the mountains from Vacovia tothe end 
of the lake, and also those on the western side, descend directly 
the water's edge, and are destitute of large trees, being clothed. 
bushes only, On the return journey he passed three waterfalls, bat 
did not see a single harbour or sheltéring place on this side of the 
ake. He was driven 4o miles out of his course, and put in great 
peril, by tempestuous weather. ‘The wind becoming more: 

he, on the 21st, came in sight of Mt. M’Caroli, which had 

een seen by Baker from the opposite side of the Inke. Gessi gi 

the length of the lake as 141 miles, and the greatest width €o “Se 
and in his map he makes it trend further north than, and to the west 
of, the outlet of the Nile. Tt is therefore much smaller than either 
the Victoria or the ‘Tanganyika, and justifies the designation given it 
by Speke of the Zi##le Luta Nzige. Gordon thinks it very probable that 
there may be ‘a chain of lakes and marshes leading from Lake Albert 
to Tanganyika, for Gessi distinctly says the ridge of mountains on the 
west coast docs not foin those on the cast coast of the lake, Thus 
there is a gap.” The branch discovered flowing to the north-west 
from the Nile some distance below its exit from the lake is 200 yards 
wide, and has a good current. It rans towards the Jaie (Petherick's 





not join this river it probably forms the Welle River, which 
‘Barth's Kubanda. In this case it would establish Dr, 


final orders were to go south to the Albert and Victoria, 

‘Taking with him one small boat, women, anda Reis, hearrived, 

aher a journey of 35 miles up the river, at the grand Murchison cas- 
‘ade. Thence to Foweim, a distance of 63 miles, the river is all 
‘rapids, compelling Pinggia and his men to make their way on foot 
across forests and ravines. After some days’ rest at Fowcira, where 


‘they were hospitably treated by the garrison, they proceeded to M’ruli, 
‘where Piaggia obtained soldiers, natives, and dragomans from King 
‘Mitesa, who with much dificulty laboured to span the part of theriver 
full of floating islands and large papyrus. They then came to alake 
ealled Capechii (Long's 1. Ibrahim), in the exploration of which 
Piaggia spent six days, measuring its length, breadth, and depth, and 
minerals, plants, and shells, He found its basin to befrom 

$2 to 35 miles in length, and 12 to 15 miles in breadth, and discovered 
@ second outlet ina branch flowing to the north-east, which, after a. 
short course, loses itself in a network of swamps, and which he 
accordingly named Massanga. He expresses his belief that it even- 
discharges into the Sobat, or by the Makedo Falls near Dufli 

into the Nile; but it is very probable that this apparent outlet is 
nothing more than a sort of swampy breakwater formed during the 
rainy season, and of no great extent. The south-western half of the 
Jake is studded with islands, while the opposite portion is free from 
them. Plaggia states that the surrounding country was almost deserted 
‘by man, the wars of two neighbouring potentates having prevented the 
‘atives from settling. At this time, the rain being incessant and the air 
‘led with malaria, and the men suffering from fever, it became necessary 
to descend the river. Leaving the soldiers and dragomans at M’ruli, 
Piaggia pushed on to Dufli, where he arived on June 9. In the 
utumn he returned to Egypt, taking with him a valuable collection 
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of curiosities, chiefly from the tribes of the Bari, Madi, Magi, and 
‘Ugunda. ‘This collection he offered to the British Museum; but, the 
authorities having declined it, it was sold for £75, and placed in the 
Ethnological Museum at Berlin, 

‘On May 3o Mr. Lucas, accompanied by Mr. Freeman, arrived at 
Lado, having entered on an exploration of the river of the “ Gazelles.” 
He was unable to reach the Bahr-el-Ghazel, and had to make a long 
détour by Lado, where he met with a warm receptian from Gardon. 
After consulting together, Mr, Lucas determined to change his royte 
and explore the region of Lake Albert, and thence to endeavour to 
reach the Congo at Nyangwe. Gordon accompanied him to the 
borders of the lake, leaving him there to push on to the Nyanza of 
Livingstone and beyond to the west. His escort proving too weak 
to allow him to penetrate further into the interior, he returned to 
Khartoum en route for Suez, intending to reorganise his expedition, 
and proceed, by way of Zanzibar, to the Congo. After repeated 
attacks of fever, he left Khartoum Oct. 26, and reached Suez, where 
he reorganised his expedition, He then again started for the south, 
but did not proceed further than Jeddah, on the Red Sea, where he 
was struck down by the hand of death, in the 26th year of his age. 
‘His companion, Mr, Freeman, died at Khartoum Oct. 5. 

In July the reconstruction of the 1o-horse-power steamer above 
the Makedo Falls was completed, and it made its first voyage from 
Dufli to Magungo, reaching the latter place on the rgth of that 
month. Gordon then proposed to start for Mtesa’s capital, where he 
would leave a garrison of 150 men, by special desire of the king: 
At about twenty miles south of Dufli the river begins to widen out, 
and the current becomes, therefore. less rapid, being only at the rate 
of half a mile an hour. The bed is wide, sometimes as much as two 
or three marine miles, and is filled with islands of papyrus, with 
which also the banks are fringed. The country is very populous— 
much more so than any other portion of Aitica that Colonel Gordon 
had seen—and the natives are well disposed. The sight of the 
steamboat naturally astonished them greatly, ‘The banana cultivation 
is met with forty miles from Dufli, and continues southward for 
twenty miles, but is not again to be seen till within a short distance 
from the lake. Fifty miles south of Dulli the natives wear skins; 
those further to the south clothe themselves with the bark of @ tree. 
Colonel Gordon believed that a circle described from Ratatchambé 
as a centre, with a radius extending to Fashoda, would include alll the 
tribes that go entirely naked ; 2 zone outside that circle would include 

those half clad ; whilst outside that again would be the tribes which 
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the themselves, He found Sir Samuel Baker's map quite 

rt ‘northem portion of the lake. Tela diffcultto oma the 

c of the river and the lake, “the whole coast being sown 

fi islands.” ‘The water is shallow and has no perceptible 
t. From Magungo to the Murchison Falls the current does 

one knot an hour; but from that point to the Karuma 

‘Rapids, nine miles below Foweira, the river is full of strong rapids. 
‘The hanks were bordered hy trees, and the country presented a very 
(rath mma », being almost deserted by the natives on account 
etween Kaba Rega and Aufina. ‘There is now every 
‘reason to believe that Kaba Rega will come to terms, and accept the 
half of his kingdom, Rionga and Aufina oceupying the other two 
fo ‘There remains the placing of a steamer on the Vic+ 
a Nile to ply between Foweira, M’ruli, Urondogani and the 
Wietoria Lake The Nile may now be considered to be known 
its whole course, with the exception of the branch flowing 

‘towards the north-west from the Nile after its issue from the Albert 
‘Lake, and also another branch discovered flowing out of Lake Ibrahim 
Pasha, which probably joins the River Sobat or River Asua. Should 
the connection be with the former river, it may provide greater faci- 
Hities for communication than the main channel. Having accom- 
plished the principal objects he had before him, Colonel Gordon 
‘yeturned to Egypt in the autumn of 1876, arriving at Cairo with M. 
Gessi on December t, his health but little impaired by the marshy 
‘heat of the tropics and the constant worry of hostile tribes. He was 
‘cordially received by the Khedive, who presented him with the grand 
fie, and on the r7th he embarked at 

‘Alexandria for England. He had wrought immense changes in the 
Fegions in which he had been engaged. ‘Tribes that were hostile are 
now friendly, order has taken the place of disorder, and a line of 
posts, so to 100 miles apart, has been established from Khartoum to 
the Albert and Victoria Lakes, thus completing the communication 
‘between the Mediterranean and “ the first great lake of the Equator.” 
Cherif Pastia, the Egyptian Foreign Minister, in summing up the 
fenults which Gordon has achieved, says: “Ainsi est accompli 
Yannexion & Egypte de tous les territoires sis autour des grands lacs 
Victoria et Albert, qui, avec leurs affluents et le fleuve Somerset, 
‘Ouvrent & la navigation un vaste champ d’explorations que Gordon 
Pasha'a préparé jusqu’d présent.” A good test of the completeness 
Of this work is afforded by the fact that the Colonel received his 
English newspapers with fair regularity seven weeks after the date 
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of issue, and he himself travelled sora to Cairo within that time. 


tell us of the grain, sugar, cotton, coffee, gum, senna, dates, 
ebony, aromatic woods, dyes, potash, gold, skins, and ostrich 

to be obtained there; and intercourse with the natives will do 
soon result in the establishment of a regular trade im th 
articles, There is no doubt that the capabilities of the coun 
almost boundless, At present ivory is the sole product that 
ported, and in this Colonel Gordon hus traded with great 

His profits, indeed, were such as to enable him to pay all the ex 

of his province, including the pay of his men, bis officials, and 
self, and to leave then a. surplus for the Egyptian treasury, — 
revenue is stated roughly to be about £60,000 a year. The 
blishment of safe communication with the Victoria Nyanga is 
which remains yet to be accomplished. ‘The distance from the 
Lake is not a long one; but navigation of the Victoria Nile or; 
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composing the expedition 
d these had to be so divided, in order to protect 
that Gordon himself generally advanced with a 


the native officials, who fayour the slave-traders when 
‘only punish them when they must, and he was there- 
‘to repress it in those instances which came under his 
‘Whether the Egyptian Governmentitselfis sincerely 
|of annihilating the slave-trade is very doubtful. In previous 
and despatched with this avowed object— 
those of 1857, 1862, and that under Sir Samuel Baker 
)—little was accomplished beyond the destruction of 
the slave-hunters’ stations, whilst the slaughter of the 
és, buming of their villages, and seizure of their cattle do not 
to confirm the humanitarian professions of the rulers of Egypt. 
iat Colonel Gordon has again been despatched to “the Pro- 
of the Equator," there is ground for hope that the death-knell 
is traffic is sounded, In a letter from, Cairo, dated February 
‘of this year, he says: “His Highness to-day has signed the 
‘He could not have given me greater powers. He has given 
over the Soudan, in addition to the Province of the Equator and 
Tittoral of the Red Sca, absolute authority over the finance, &c. 
astounded at the powers he has placed in my hands, With the 
eralship of the Soudan, it will be my fault if slavery 

‘not cease, and if these vast countrics are not open to the world. 
is an end of slavery if God wills, for the whole secret of 

‘the matter ix in the government of the Soudan, and if the man who 





holds that government is against it, it must cease.” 


FREDERICK A. EDWARDS, 
P2 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF FOOD. 


"RANCIS BACON has laid it down as an axiom that experiment 
is the foundation of all real progress in knowledge. “Man,” 
he said, “as the minister and interpreter of nature, does and under- 
stands ag much as his observations on the order of nature permit 
him, and er knows nor is capable of more."' It would seem, 
then, as if there could be no subject on which man should be better 
informed than on the value of various articles of food, and the 
quantity in which each should be used. On most branches of experi- 
mental inquiry, a few men in each age—perhaps but for a few ages in 
succession—have pursued for 2 longer or shorter portion of their 
life, a system of experiment and observation. But on the subject of 
food or diet all men in all ages have been practical experimenters, 
and net for a few years only, but during their entire life, One would 
expect, then, that no questions could be more decisively settled than 
those which relate to the use or the abuse of food. Everyone ought 
to know, it might be supposed, what kinds of food are good for the 
health, in what quantity exch should be taken, what changes of diet 
tend to correct this or that kind of ill-health, and how long each change 
should be continued. 

Unfortunately, as we know, this is far from being the case. We 
all cat many things which are bad for us, and omit to eat many things 
which would be good for us. We change our diet, too often, without 
any consideration, or from false considerations, of the wants of the 
body. When we have derived benefit from some change of diet, 
we are apt to continue the new diet after the necessity for it has 
passed away. As to quantity, also, we seldom follow well-judged 
rules. Some take less nutriment (or less of some particular form of 
nutriment) than is needed to supply the absolute requirements of the 
system ; others persistently overload the system, despite all the 
warnings which their own experience and that of others should afford 
of the mischief likely to follow that course, 








___' Closely following in this respect his iustrious namesake Roger, who weiter, 
in the sinth chapter of his Opus Mur, "Siue exporiontid niAil auficknter sing 














Of mere life, the latter illustration is sufficiently apt, but it 
s unillustrated man’s capacity for work ; and since food is taken 
principal objects—the maintenance of life and the renewal 
‘used wp in brainwork and muscular work—we shall find 
comparison of man to a machine affords a far better illus- 
on of our subject than the more common comparisons of the life 
‘of man to a burning flame, and of food to the fuel which serves to 
‘maintain combustion. 

"There is, however, one class of food, and, perhaps, on the whole, the 
Most important, the operation of which is equally well illustrated by 
ther comparison. ‘The sort of food to which I refer may be termed 
feat-maintaining food. 1 distinguish it thus from food which serves 
Other ends, but of course it is not to be understood that any article of 
‘dies serves solely the end of maintaining heat. Accordingly, we find 
that heat-maintaining substance exists in nearly all the ordinary 
amicles of food, Of these there are two—sugar and fat—which may 
bbe looked on as special "heat-givers," Starch, also, which appears 
Gall vegetables, and thus comes to form a large proportion of our 
Gilly food, is a heat-giver. In fact, this substance only enters the 
‘system in the form of sugar, the saliva having the power of converting 
sarch (which is insoluble in water) into sugar, and thus rendering it 
‘oluble and digestible. 

‘Starch, as I have said, appears in all vegetables. But it is found 
more freely in some than in others, It constitutes nearly the whole 
substance of arrowroot, sago, and tapioca, and appears more or less 
freely in potatoes, rice, wheat, barley, and oats. In the process of 
vegetation it is converted into sugar; and thus it happens that vege- 
table diet—whether presenting starch in its natural form to be converted 
into sugar by the consumer, or containing sugar which has resulted 
fiom a process. of change undergone by starch—is in general heat- 
Tiaintaining, Sugar is used as a convenient means of maintaining 
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the heat-supply ; for in eating sugar we are caved the trouble of ¢on- 
verting starch into sugar. A love for sweet things is the instinctive 
‘expression of the necessity for heat-maintaining food. We see this 
liking strongly developed in children, whose rapid growth is con- 
tinually drawing upon their heat-supply. So far as adults are eon 
cemed, the taste for sweet food is found to prevail more in temperate 
than in tropical climes, as might be expected ; but, contrary to what 
we might at first expect, we do not find any increase in the liking for 
sweet food in yery cold climates. Another and a more effective 
way of securing the required heat-supply prevails in such countries, 

As starch is converted into sugar, so by a further process sugar is 
converted into fat. It is by the conversion of sugar into fat that its 
heat-supplying power is made available. This conversion takes place 
in the vegetable as well as in the animal system, and thus fat appears 
ina variety of forms—as butter, suet, oil, and so forth. Now, precisely 
as sugar is a more convenient heat-supplier than starch, so fat ex- 
ceeds stigar in its power of maintaining animal heat. It has been caleu= 
lated that one pound of fat—whether in the form of suet, butter, oF 
oil—will go as far towards the maintenance of animal heat as two 
pounds of sngar, or as two pounds and a half of starch. ‘Thus it 
happens that in very cold countries there is developed a taste for 
such articles of food as contain most fat, or even for pure fat and its 
analogues—oil, butter, tallow, dripping, and other forms of grease, 

Thave spoken of starch, sugar, and fat as heat-forming articles of 
food; but I must note their influence in the development of muscles 
and nerves. Without a certain proportion of fat in the food x 
wasting of the tissues will always take place ; for muscles and nerves 
cannot form without fat. And conversely, the best remedy for 
wasting diseases is to be found in the supply of some easily-digestible 
formn of fatty food. Well-fatted meat, and especially meat in which 
the fat is to be seen distributed through the flesh, may be tiken 
under snch circumstances. Butter and salad oil are then also proper 
articles of food. Cream is still better, and cream cheeses may be 
used with advantage. It is on account of its heat-supplying and fat- 
forming qualities that cod-liver oil has taken its place as one of the 
most valuable remedies for scrofitlous and consumptive patients 

But it must be noted that the formation of fat is nat the object 
with which heat-supplying food is taken. It is an indication of 
derangement of the system when heat-giving food is too readily cons 
verted into fat. And in so far as this process of conversion takes 
place beyond what is required for the formation of muscles and 
nerves, the body suffers in the loss of its just proportion of heat- 








tematic increase in the amount of daily exer~ 


¢ sponge-bath, or, lastly, by such changes in 

fpeeiy trite anode utes doer bak ee 

7 encourage a freer circulation of the blood, The 

o accumulate fat may sometimes be traced to the use of 

ff coverings at night, and ‘especially to the use of woollen 

‘By attending to considerations of this sort, more 

‘safely than by an undue diminution of the amount of 
ime food, the tendeney to obeseness may frequently be 


‘weather we should diminish the supply of heat-giving 

Tn such weather the system does not require the same daily 

‘to its animal heat, and the excess is converted into fat. Ex- 

‘have shown that despite the increased rate at which perspira- 

os ease summer months,men uniformly fed throughout 


the year increase in weight in summer and lose weight in winter. 
~ So far as mere existence is concerned, heat-forming food may be 


fooked upon as the real fuel on which the lamp of 

1, considered as a working being, cannot exist without energy. 
food. All work, whether of the brain or of the limbs, 
{involves the exhaustion of nervous and muscular matter ; and unless 
the exhausted matter be renewed, the work must come to an end. 
‘The supply of heat-giving food may be compared to the supply of 
fuel forthe fire of'a steam-engine. By means of this supply the jire 
Sikept alive; but ifthe fire have nothing to work upon, its energies 
are wasted or nsed to the injury of the machine itself. The supply 
‘of water, and its continual use (in the form of steam) in the propul- 
‘sion of the engine, are the processes corresponding to the continual 
and renewal of the muscles and nerves of the human 
the comparison may be carried yet further, We see 
that inthe case of the engine the amount of smoke, or rather of car- 
Donic acid, thrown out by the blast-pipe is a measure of the vital 
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thrown out, because the elastic force of every partic 
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and bodily labour, and which have to be renewed if we are to cone 
tinue working with our head or with our hands. Nay more, life 
itself involves work; the heart, the lungs, the liver, each internal 
‘organ of the body, performs its share of work, just as a certain pro- 
portion of the power of a steam-engine is expended in merely moving. 
the machinery which it sets in action. If the waste of material in- 
‘volved in this form of work is not compensated by a continual and 
sufficient supply of fibrine and albumen, the result will be a gradwal 
lowering of all the powers of the system, until some one or other 
gives way—the heart ceases to beat, or the stomach to digest, or the 
liver to secrete bile—and so death ensues, 

The fibrine and clbumen in the animal frame are derived exclu- 
sively from vegetables, For although we seem to derive a portion of 
the supply from animal food, yet the fibrine and albumen thus sup- 
plied have been derived in the beginning from the vegetable kingdom. 
“It is the peculiar property of the plant,” says Dr, Lankester, "to be 
able, in the minute cells of which it is composed, to convert the car- 
onic acid and ammonia which it gets from the atmosphere into 
fibrine and albumen, and by easy chemical processes we ean separate 
these substances from our vegetable food. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
rice, all contain fibrine, and some of themalso albumen, Potatoes, cab- 
‘bage, and asparagus contain albumen. It is a well-ascertained fact that 
those substances which contain most of these ‘ nutritious secretions,’ 





' Pibrine and albumen are identical in composition, Caseine, which is the 
coagulable portion of milk, is composed in the same manner. ‘The chief distine- 
tion between the three substances consists in their mode of coagulation; fibrine 
coagulating spontancously, albumen under the action of heat, and caseine by the 
action of acetic acid. 


y. “This is not,” says Dr. Lankester, “ the mere 

@ theorist ; it has been practically demonstrated that 
upon the nervous system, viz, brainwork, emotion, 

from disease, increases the quantity of urea and the 






he body of a healthy man is about 470 grins. To supply 
consumption of nitrogenous matter, it is necessary that 
four ounces of flesh-forming substance should be consumed 
‘Tt is important, therefore, to inquire how this substance may 
biained. The requisite quantity of albuminous and fibrinous 
‘is contained,” says Dr. Lankester, “in a pound of beef; in 
lees of exgs two quarts of milk; ina pound of peas; 
€ pounds of ti rice; in sixteen pounds of potatoes; in two pounds 
meal ; ina pound and a half of oatmeal; and in.« pound 
| cad rs of flour.” Acconsideration of this list will show 
the importance of attending to the quality as well as the quantity of 
oor food. A man of ordinary appetite might satisfy his hunger on 
potatoes or on rice, without by any means supplying his system with a 
sufficient amount of flesh-forming food. On the other hand, if a man 
‘were to live on bread and beef alone, he would load his system with 
an amount of nitrogenous food, although not taking what could be 
considered an excessive amount of daily nourishment. We see, also, 
‘how it is possible to continually vary the form in which we take the 
tequired supply of nitrogenous food, without varying the amount of 
that supply from day to day. 
‘The supply itself should of course also vary from day to day as 
the amount of daily work may vary. What would be ample for a 
person ing a moderate amount of work would be insufficient 
for one who underwent daily great bodily or mental exerti 
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° m fleshforming 
in the preceding paragraph may be diminished in 
the proportion of 47 to 40 in the case of a person taking the 
minimum of excrcise—that is, avoiding all movements save those 


of twenty-one pounds; whereas one pound and a third of meat 
would suffice to supply the same amount of flesh-forming food. 

‘Men who have to work, quickly find out what they require in the 
way of food. The Irishman who, while doing little wark, will live 
contentedly on potatoes, asks for better flesh-forming food when 
engaged in heavy labour, In fact, the employer of the working-man, 
so far from feeling aggrieved when his men require an improvement 
in their diet, either as respects quality or quantity, ought to look on 
the want as evidence that they are really working hard in his service, 
and also that they have a capacity for continuous work. ‘The man 
who lives on less than the average share of fleshforming food is 
doing Jess than an average amount of work ; the man who is unable 
to eat an average quantity of flesh-forming food, is wade to do an 
average amount of work. “On what principle do you digcharge 
your men?’ I once said,” relates Dr. Lankester, “to a railway con- 
tractor. ‘ Oh,’ he said, * it’s according to their appetites,’ * But," I 
said, ‘ how do you judge of that?’ ' Why,’ he said, ‘I send a clerk 
round when they are getting their dinners, and those who can’t eat 
he marks with a bit of chalk, and we send them about their 
business,’ ” 

‘At a lecture delivered at the Royal Museum of Physics and 
Natural History at Florence, by Professor Mantegazea, a few years 
lace, the Professor dwelt on the insufficient food which Ftalians are 
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/nor how to drink. You have no muscular energy ; and, 
¢, you have no continuous mental energy. ‘The weakness of 
ndividual, multiplicd many millions of times, results in the cole 
‘weakness of the nation. ‘Hence results insufficient work, and” 
insufficient production. Thus the returns of the tax-collector 
s¢ eustom-house officer are scanty, and the national exchequer 
| accordingly.” Nor is all this, strange as it may sound, the 
IMEFE gossip of the lecture-room. “The question of good feeding,” 
‘says Dr. Lankester, “is one of national importance. It is vain to 
expect either brain or muscles to do efficient work when they are not 
provided with the proper material. Neither intellectual nor physical 
‘work can be done without good food. 

"We have now considered the two principal forms of food, the heat= 
forming—sometimes called theamylaceous—constituents, and the flesh= 
forming or nitrogenous constituents. But there are other substances 
‘whieh, although forming a smaller proportion of the daily food, are yet 
seatrcely less important. Returning to our comparison of the human 
‘system to a steam-engine—we have seen how the heat-forming and 
flesh-forming constituents of food correspond to the supply of fuel and 
‘water; but an engine would quickly fall into a useless state if the wear 
and tear ofthe material of which it is constructed were not attended to 
and repaired. Now, in the human frame there are materials which 
‘are continually being used up, and which require to be continually 
restored, if the system is to continue free from disease. ‘These maté~ 
fials are the mineral constituents of the system. Amongst them we 
amuist include wafer, which composes a much larger portion of our 
bodies than might be supposed. Seven-ninths of our weight consists 
simply of water. Every day there is a loss of about one-thirtieth 
part of this constituent of our system. ‘The daily repair of thisim- 






* To this article of the Professor's faith decided objection must be when, however, 
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—no longer formed the chief portion of the.people’s diet. Thus the 
deficiency in the supply of water had to be made up by the use of a 
larger quantity of fluid food ; and as simple water was not palatable to 
the people, they drank tea in much larger quantities than they had been 
in the habit of taking before the famine, 

But we have to consider the other mineral constituents of the 
system, 

If I were to run through the list of all the minerals which exist 
within the body, I should weary the patience of the reader, and per- 
haps not add yery much to the clearness of his ideas respecting the 
constitution of the human frame. Let it suffice to state generally 
that, according to the calculations of physiologists, a human body 
weighing 154 pounds, contains about 17} pounds of mincral matter; 
and that the most important mineral compounds existing within 
the body are those which contain lime, soda, and potash, 
Without pretending to any strictly scientific accuracy in the 
classification, we may say that the lime is principally found in the 
bones, the soda in the blood, the potash in the muscles; and ac- 
cording as one or other of these important constituents is wanting in 
our food, so will the corresponding portions of the frame be found to 
suffer. 

We have a familiar illustration of the effects of unduly diminishing 
the supply of the mineral constituents of the body in the ravages 
which scurvy has worked amongst the crews of ships which have 
remained for a long period ill-supplied with fresh vegetables, Here 
it is chiefly the want of potash in the food which causes the mischief. 

Ain interesting instance of the rapid—almost startling—effects of food 
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r aship which had been several months at 


‘truthful instincts to prefer the raw to cooked vegetables. 
sick were to be seen eating raw onions with a greater 


Tad who was the worst of the sufferers had already lost the 
F of eating; and it was without a hope of saving his life that 
of his companions squeezed the juice of onions between his 
already quivering with the tremor of approaching death. He 
hat ‘a few drops, and presently asked for more. Shortly he 
+4 revive, and to the amazement of all those who had seen the 
to which he had been reduced, he regained in a 

fea ‘his usual health and strength, 
~ The elements which we require in order to supply the daily 
Waste of the mineral constituents of the body are contained in 
‘or less quantities in nearly all the articles which man uses for 
But it may readily happen that, by adopting an ill-regulated 
diet, a man may not take a sufficient quantity of these important 
ements. It must also be noticed that articles of food, both animal 
and vegetable, may be deprived of a large proportion of their 
mineral cléments by boiling ; and if, as often happens, the water in 
which the food has been boiled is thrown away, injurious effects can 
farcely fail to result from the free use of food which has lost so 
important a portion of its constituent elements. Accordingly, when 
persons partake much of boiled meat, they should either consume the 
broth with the meat, or use it as soup on the alternate days. 
Vegetables steamed in small quantities of water (this water being 
‘aken with them), also afford a valuable addition to boiled meat. In 
fict, experience seems to have suggested the advantage of mixing 
Garrots, parenips, turnips, and greens with boiled meat ; but unfor- 
tunately the addition is not always made in a proper manner. If the 
¥egetables are boiled separately in large quantities of water, and 
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served up after this water has, been thrown away, 
-good is done by the addition; since the appetite is 
‘might 






ively useless food, instead of being left free to choose, as it 
otherwise do, such forms of food as would best supply. the 
‘requirements of the system. Salads. and uncooked fruits, for instance, 
contain saline ingredients. in large proportion, and could be used 
advantageously after a meal of boiled meat. Potatoes are likewise 
a valuable article of food on account of the mineral elements ¢on- 
tained in them, And there can be no doubt that the value of potatoes 
asan article of food is largely increased when they are cooked in 
their skins, after the Irish fashion. 

Lastly, we must consider those articles of food which promote 
the natural vital changes, but do not themselves come to form part 
of the frame, or, at, least, not in any large proportion of their bulk. 
Such are tea, coffee, and cocoa; alcoholic drinks ; narcotics; and 
Jastly, spices and condiments. We may compare the use of these 
articles of food to that of oil im lubricating various parts of a stearm 
engine, For, as the oil neither forms part of the heat-supply nor of 
‘the force-supply of the steam-engine, nor is used to replace the wom 
material of its structure, yet serves to render the movements of the 
machine more equable and effective, so the forms of food we are 
considering are neither heat-producing nor flesh-forming, nor do they 
serve to replace, to any great exent, the mineral constituents of the 
body, yet they produce a sense of refreshment accompanied with 
renewed vigour. It is difficult to determine in what precise way these 
effects are produced, but no doubt can exist as to the fact that they 
are really attributable to the forms of food to which wo have assigned 
them, 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa owe their influence on the nervous system 
to the presence of a substance which has received the various names 
of theine, caffeine, and theobromine. It is identical in composition with 
piferine, the most important ingredient in pepper. It may be 
separated in the form of delicate white, silky crystals, which have a 
bitter taste. In its concentrated form this substance is poisonous, 
and to this circumstance must be ascribed the ill effects which follow 
from the too free use of strong tea or coffee. However, the instances: 
of bad effects resulting from the use of “the cup which cheers but 
not inebriates” are few and far between, while the benefits derives 
from it are recognised on all hands. It has, indeed, been stated there 
no nation which has begun to make use of tea, coffee, or cocoa, has 
ever given up the practice; and no stronger evidence can be required 
Of the value of those articles of food. 
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absolutely nourishing the frame, they 

to end by encouraging the digestive 
the assimilation of nutritive articles of food. But the 
necessary to effect this is far less than is usually 
who are termed temperate. It is also certain 


Byand who would be better without them. ‘Those who require 
tare men who lead a studious sedentary life ; and it is such 
“who sufier most from excess in the use of alcoholic 











s that I should make a few remarks on mistakes re- 
fe quantity of food. 
‘persons fall into the habit of taking an excessive quantity 
, not from greediness, but from the idea that a large amount of 
‘necessary for the maintenance of their strength. They thus 
‘overtax the digestive organs, and not only fail of their purpose, but 
‘weaken instead of strengthening the system. Especially serious is 
‘the mistake often made by persons in delicate health of swallowing 
<no other word can be used, for the digestive organs altogether 
fefiuse to respond to the action of the mouth—large quantities of some 
‘concentrated form of food, such as even the strongest stomach could 
fot deal with in that form, I knew a person who, though suffering 
from weakness such as should have suggested the blandest and 
‘simplest forms of food, adopted as a suitable breakfast mutton-chops 
and bottled stout, arguing, when remonstrated with, that he required 
More support than persons in stronger health, He was simply requiring 
his weak digestive organs to accomplish work which would have taxed 
the digestive energies of the most stalwart labourer working daily 
in the open air for many hours. 
“On the other hand, a too abstemious dict is as crroncous in prin- 
Siple as a diet in excess of the natural requirements of the system 




















that young persons ought not, without medical advice, 
abstain for any length of time from the more important 
food, as serious mischief to the digestive organs has frequently | 
known to follow from either course, . 








REGIMENTAL DISTINCTIONS, TRA- 
DITIONS, AND ANECDOTES. 


'T the present moment, when there is an idea of inflicting a 
A’ ‘mortal blow on exprif de corps by the formation of “ territorial 

‘egiments," some information regarding the distinctions, traditions, and 
7 om of the different regiments may not prove uninteresting to 
the public. 

“The senior regiments of cavalry are the rst and 2nd Life Guards 
| anil the Royal Horse Guards, constituting the Household Brigade. 
‘The first two took their arigin from the four troops of Life Guards 
and one of Horse raised by Charles I. atthe Restoration, The former 
‘omprised one troop called Scottish Life Guards, which was for some 
forrs always quartered in Scotland. This is the troop mentioned in 
“Old Mortality.” ‘The Life Guards were all men of family, generally 

sons, and were officially and on parade addressed as “ Gentle- 

fen of the Life Guards” To each troop was attached a troop of 
Hore Grenadier Guards, composed of men of inferior social position. 
The troops of Horse Grenadier Guards—who were dragoons in- 
| tended! on oceasion to act on foot with hand grenades and muskets 
| =Wete, after a time, virtually separated from the Life Guards. ‘The 
li Guards—frequently called Horse Guards—were so highly pri- 
Vileged that the captain was a colonel, the two lieutenants lieutenant- 
cilonels, and the cornet and the guidon majors. ‘There were also 
Sempts with the rank of captain, brigadiers—originally eorporals— 
With the rank of lieutenant, and sub-brigadiers—originally sub- 
Corporals—who were cornets. The duties of non-commissioned officers 
who were termed“ right- 
| Rind men.” In 1756 the four senior “right-hand men" in each 
{oop were appointed warrant officers with the title of quartermaster, 
and the four junior “right-hand men” “corporals of Horse.” In 
4783 the corps of Life Guards, sometimes called “Horse Guards,” 
abd the Horse Grenadier Guards were conyerted into the first and 
second regiments of Life Guards. Up to that date the gentlemen of 
the Life Guards had purchased their appointments, and held them wy 
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indenture. It was ordered that for the future all men of the Life 
Guards should be enlisted and attested. Being no longer required to 
provide their own horses and forage, their pay was reduced. The 
gentlemen of the Life Guards who wished to leave the service 
‘were pensioned. It may interest some of our readers to lean that 
‘the Portman Strect Barracks, demolished about a score of years ago, 
was for some time occupied by the Horse Grenadier Guards. ‘The 
‘origin of Goldstick and Silvcestick was the Rye House Plot, After 
that event, one of the captains, carrying an ebony staff with a gold head, 
‘a junior officer with a silver-headed staff, and two brigadiers with 
ivary-headed trunchcons remained in immediate attendance on the 
sovereign from morning till night. In the early part of the reign of 
George IIL. the attendance of the officers bearing the ivory trun- 
cheons was dispensed with, but on all state occasions the Goldstick 
and Silverstick—i.e. a colonel and a lieutenant-colonel of the House~ 
hold cayalry—are still in attendance on the Queen, It is a tacitrule, 
rarcly departed from, that the Goldstick must be a Peer. Formerly 
there was only one gold and one silver stick, which were handed from 
officer to officer as the duty changed hands, William 1V., however, 
provided three gold sticks for the three colonels of Household cavalry. 
The story of the innovation is related in the “ Memoirs of Field~ 
Marshal Viscount Combermere.” It appears that the King summoned 
the three colonels—one of whom was the Duke of Cumberland—to 
Windsor, and commenced with a complaint that, whenever the gold 
stick was wanted, it was sure to have been mislaid or not to have been 
handed over by the last officer who held it. After reprimanding his 
astonished auditors for their carelessness, he said: “Now, my Lords, 1 
understand etiquette betterthan anyone, and have provided a gold stick 
for cach colonel, so that there may be no more exouses.on the subject,” 
and with that he distributed three bitons amongst them. ‘The House- 
hold cavalry, now so universally popular with the public, were at one 
time in great disfavour with the lower classes of Londoners on 
account of the energetic manner in which they performed their 
duty on the occasion of the arrest of Sir Francis Burdett. In 
consequence, they were for years afterwards vulgarly called “Pic~ 
cadilly Butchers.” The officers are now for the most part members 
of the best families in the kingdom, but at one period there was a 
large infusion of men connected with trade, ‘They were in con- 
sequence derisively spoken of by their commdes of the Foot Guards 
as “Cheeses.” Everyone is familiar with the appearance of the 
cream-coloured charger ridden by the kettle-drummer in each regi~ 
ment of Life Guards. It may not, however, be generally known that 
$ horse is always presented by the Queen. 








ds Blue, or the “Blues,” as they arc 
acknowledged portion of the House- 
were originally officials 


from Court duties in order to enable it to reeruit and 
gues of the Seven Years’ War, and afterwards treated 
‘regiment through the influence of the Life 
i, Whatever the cause, that it was so treated, Tn 
to Windsor, where it remained till 1821, when 
ft resumed its former duties in Londom, and was 
with the Household Brigade. Even now, 
ere is a distinction between itand the other two regiments. 
‘Guards the major is major and lieutenant-colonel, while 
‘only major and brevet lieutenant-colonel. 
TIL, from ‘his constant residence at Windsor, had been 
much into contact with the Blues, and was for many years in 
‘of wearing ils uniform. Upon his death the suit was pre 
‘sented to the corps, and has been carefully preserved by it’ There 
in the army a tradition, which many not very old 
‘perhaps ‘call to mind, that the Blues were deprived of 
for having run away during the campaign in Flanders 
needless to say that the report was quite without 
‘The facts of the case ore as follows: During the 
‘absence of four troops of the regiment on service their new clothing 
‘Heeame due, A parade uniform being deemed unsuited for the field, 
a plain one was issued. On their 'retum their colonel, in order to 
add to his emoluments from clothing, established uniformity by 
ordering the gold-laced coats of the home troops to be laid aside, 
anid coats of the same pattern as those of the other four to be wom 


©) The ist (“The King’s”) Dragoon Guards, styled by soldiers for 

brevity the “K.D.G/s,” was raised in 1685, and given the title of 

“Queen's Regiment of Horse." On the accession of George I. it was 

renamed the“ King’s Regiment of Horse," In his reign it furnished, in 

fire With other regiments of horse, detachments to assist the Life 

{Gxrds in the performance of London duties. After the suppression 
Q2 
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called“ Arran’s Cuirassiers,” their first colonel being the Earl o 

Afier the suppression of the rebellion of 1745 the regiment, whic 
had been for upwards of three-quarters of a century on the Irish — 
establishment, was designated " The First Irish Horse," hee | 
colour of the facings, frequently spoken of as the "Blue Horse” In 

1764, the regiment being in Dublin, the following curious garrison 
order was issued :— 





DUMLIN; Faunary 3%, 1764. 
‘Lieutenant-General Fowkes recommends to the officers of the garrison that — 
they would not play at the Castle whilst on duty; and that the officers of the 
Horse Guards will avoid mixing with the Indies in the the deewing roomy oo AC 
of the inconvenience of spurs to the ladies’ hoop pet 
Gi 


D. Caen Gap Captain men re 


In 1788 the regiment received the appellation of 4th Dragoon Guards.” 
‘The sth Dragoon Guards, raised in 1685, received the title of 7th 
Horse,” but was more commonly called “ Shrewsbury’s Cuirassiers.”” 
‘At the forcing of the French lines in Flanders by the Duke of 
Marlborough on July 18, 1705, the 7th, or Cadogan’s Horse, as they 
were then termed, charged the Bavarian Horse Grenadier Guards, 
drove them from the field, and captured four standards, In 1746 
the title of the regiment was changed to “and Irish Horse," but 
from that day to this the regiment has, from the colour of the facings, 
been familiarly known as the “Green Horse” In 1788 it was 
constituted the 5th Dragoon Guards. In 1816 Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, afterwards King of the Belgians, was appointed colonel, 
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and the regiment received the title of the “Princess Charlotte of 
‘Wales's Regiment of Dragoon Guards.” 
‘The 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabincers) was raised in 1685 as a 
regi ‘cuirassiers; received the title of the “ Queen Dowager's 
"and ranked as the oth Horse, At the conclusion of the 
war in Ireland King William rewarded the regiment for its good 
service with the title of “Carabiners.” It was sometimes officially 
designated the “King’s Curabineers." 1t took rank, however, as 
the 8th Regiment of Horse from 1790, one of the senior regiments 
haying been disbanded. In 1746 it became the rd Irish Horse, 
and in 1788 the 6th Dragoon Guards. This regiment has a brilliant 


too well known to need mention, ‘There was, however, one curious 
incident in its career. In the attack on Buenos Ayres, under General 
Whitelocke, the Carabineers and the oth Dragoons were dismounted 
and employed in the assault, They fought well and lost many men 
in this unfortunate affair, which ended, as is known, in the capitu- 
lation of the whole British force. 

‘The 7th or Princess Royal's Regiment of Dragoon Guards owed 
its origin to the following circumstance : When the Prince of Orange 
landed in England in 1688, the Earl of Devonshire joined him with 
a number of yeomen and gentry. He was rewarded by an order 
to raise, from the partisans of the Prince and the Protestant soldiers 
in James's disbanded regiments, a regiment of cuirassiers, taking rank 
as the roth Horse. In 1720 Colonel Ligonier was appointed colonel 
Of the regiment, and for twenty-nine years it was familiarly known as 
- Horse.” In 1693 its designation had been changed from 
“roth” to “8th Horse." In 1746 its title was again changed to “4th 
Trish Horse,” it being on the Irish establishment; and from its facings 

it was called the “Black Horse.” In 1788 it was, with several other 
Fegiments, reduced to the rank and pay of a dragoon regiment ; but, 
‘Sks on previous occasions of a similar reduction, the blow was softened 
the title “Guards” being appended, In the same year, on the 
Sxpplication of the colonel, the title of “Princess Royal’s Dragoon 
SSuards” was granted, This gallant corps has fought in many battles, 
Woarin none did it obtain moredistinction than in the battle of Dettingen. 
with the Household cavalry of France, Ligonier's Horse were 
Sat one time surrounded by an enormous mass of the enemy, and had to 
Fight desperately for existence ind victory. Comet Richardson, 


banneret, At Fontenoy the esprit de corps of Pe 
exemplified in a manner yery creditable to all 
beginning of the action, Private Thomas Stevenson's horse 
under him, he did not rejoin his regiment till the evening | 
lowing day. To use the words of Cannon, in his 
of the regiment, “every man was proud of being a 
when Stevenson joined his troop his comrades peep yon 
worthy conduct, and refused to permit him to remain within pra 
‘The man demanded a trial, and a court martial was assembled om the 
following day to investigate his conduct, when he produced Lieutenant 
Teard of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who stated, that, on the morning 
of the day of action, the prisoner addressed him, acquainted him with 
the death of his (the prisoner's) horse, and requested permission to 
carry a firelock in the grenadier company under him. ‘The prisoner's 
request was granted; he behaved throughout the day with uncommon 
intrepidity, and was one of the nine grenadiers whom he (the evi« 
dence) brought out of the action, Stevenson was imm 
restored to his troop with honour, and was promoted on. Salons 
day toa lieutenancy in the Fusiliers,” 

‘The ist or Royal Dragoons and the and (North British) Dragoons 
(Scots Greys) are both among the oldest and the most 
of our cavalry regiments Each has on its appointments an eagle, 
commemoration of their exploits at Waterloo, In that great battle 
Captain Clarke of the Royals, and Sergeant Ewart of the Greys, took 
exch an eagle after slaying the bearer, ‘The Greys at Ramillies cape 
tured the standard of the Regimentdu Roi. The Royals were raised 
in 4681, and the Greys in 1678—that is to say, two troopa were raised 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





recruiting extensively 
¢ Greys are known in the barrack-room by the nickname 
Beton glo their does baby dock eins se 
On April 2, ¥877, 4 announcement appeared in 
J thatthe: Greys were in future to be stjled the " Royal 
“ 
lussirs was niised in 1685, and styled the “Queen Con- 
of Dragoons,” converted into “Light Drigoons" in. 
few years ago into “ Hussars,” ‘The regiment, from an early 
history, enjoyed the privilege of kettle-drams—an honour 


Been tre of some kettledrums from the enemy at Aghri 
‘Cannon, however, the historian of the regiment, believes they were 
‘taken, not at Aghrim, but at Dettingen. At the latter battle the ged 
“Dragoons sustained a fierce conflict with nine squadrons of the French 
‘Household cavalry, cutting through the latter three times. Of the 
carrying standards, two were wounded and the third had 
“to horses killed under him. ‘The standards themselves were totally 
‘destroyed by shot and sabre-cuts. One was very neatly captured, 
‘Whe comet, receiving a wound in the wrist, dropped the standard. 
‘Private Thomas Brown, seeing what had happened, tried to dismount 
to pick it up, but ere he could quit the suddle he lost two fingers by a 
sebre-ent, and his horse ran off with him into the French lines. Re- 
‘covering control over the animal, he rode back towards his regiment. 
While doing so he perceived the standard being carried off by a 
‘This man he attacked and slew, catching the stanclard 
‘&s it fell fron the dying foeman's hand. He then placed the standard 
Detween his ley and the saddle, and made x dash at the enemy, who 
Sfore to intercept him, He managed to cut his way back, but in 
doing so received seven wounds in the head, face, and body, and his 
‘Bat was pierced by three bullets. 
"This regiment was at onc time called “Bland's Dragoons} and an 
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challenged, fought, 

ae ae and similar incidents led to the abolition re 

‘The 4th Hussars was raised in ees wat atyad the MOCO 
‘Dentmark's Regiment of Dragoons ;” in 1788 it received the designa~ 
tion of the “ Queen's Own Regiment of Dragoons." In 1818 it was 
constituted a corps of light dragoons; and it was, a few years back, — 
converted into hussars, At Steinkirk and some other of its earlier 
actions it was dismounted, and fought on foot with musket and bayo- 
net. This regiment was once the cause of a serious political erisis, 
ts coloneley having become vacant in 1710, Queen Anne wished to 
confer it on Colonel Hill, brother of her Majesty's favourite Mrs. 
Masham, The Duke of Marlborough objected to Colonel Hill's — 
youth and, finding the Queen resolute, withdrew from the Court. SO 
great was the political turmoil caused by this act of the Duke, that 
the Queen at length gave way. ‘The regiment wore red coats till 
1818, when blue coats were substituted. In 1832 it was supplied with 
scarlet clothing, but bhie was renewed in 1842. 

‘The sth (Royal Irish) Lancers has been so recently raised that it 
‘has no traditions. 
‘The 6th (Inniskillings) was formed out of the Protestant yeomen 
of Ulster, and first tasted blood at the Boyne, where they greatly 
distinguished themselves. 
‘The 7th Hussars was originally a corps of heavy cavalry, formed 
from independent troops raised in Scotland by the partisans of 
William and Mary. Disbanded in 1714, it was raised again the fol- 
lowing year, and styled the “Princess of Wales's Own Royal Regiment 
of Dragoons." It was chiefly composed of two troops taken from the 
Royal Dragoons and three from the Greys, The memory of its 
Scotch origin is preserved by the practice of playing “The Garb 
of Old Gaul” when marching past at a walk, and “ Hieland 
Laddie” when trotting past. In 1727 it received the title of the 
“Queen's Own Regiment of Dragoons.” In 1783, being converted 
into light dragoons, blue clothing was adopted, In 1807 it was con 
verted into a corps of hussars, and received the title of the “9th 
or Queen's Own Regiment of Hussars.” In 1830 scarlet were sub> 





















Repimental Distinct a 
| ee the latter were, however, restored 


Tho Sth (Royal Irish) Hussars was cased in Ireland in 1695, and 
first known as Cunningham's Dragoons." ‘The regiment was 

in 1724, but raised again in the following year and restored 

‘ rank in the army. It was then known as “Pepper's 
Dragoons.” In 1775 it was constituted a corps of light dragoons, and 
‘two years later was styled the “ King’s Royal Irish Regiment of Light 
Dragoons." Itwas converted into hussars in 1824. During the War 
‘of Succession it overthrew and annihilated a corps of Spanish 
cavalry, The men equipped themasclves with the cross-belts of their 
‘siversaries, and for many years afterwards were allowed, in com- 
tmemoration of the event, to wear their sword-belts over their right 
shoulder, the same as regiments of horse, instead of round the waist, 
like dragoons. In 1812, at the siege of the fortress of Callinger, a 
squadron of the Sth, contrary to the usual practice of cavalry, furnished 
working parties. In the attack on the Goorkha fortress of Kalunga 
in 1814, a portion of the 8th were dismounted and took part in the 
‘@sault. ‘There is a tradition in the regiment that the dragoons were 
ere to shame the backwardness of some of the 


"The th (Queen's Royal) Lancers was raised in the south of Eng- 
land in 1715 by Major-General Wynne, who gave his name to the 
corps. In 1783 the regiment was converted from dragoons into light 
dragoons, and in the following year the clothing was changed from 
‘arlet to blue. In 1816 it became a corps of lancers. The roth 
Hussars has for nearly a century been one of the crack corps ot 
the service. It was raised in 1715 asa regiment of dragoons, consti- 
‘tuted a regiment of light dragoons with the title of “Prince of Wales’s 
‘Own Light Dragoons" in 1783, and converted into hussars. In 1793 
the Prince of Wales was appointed commandant. Owing to this 
Greumstance the corps was frequently quartered at Brighton, Houns- 
low, and other good stations, and there was great competition for 
‘commissions inthe regiment. Among the officers who, at the close 
of the cighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, held 
‘commissions in it, wemay mention the Duc de Grammont, whose son 
now commands the camp at Chalons, and the notorious Beau 
Brummell. As may be imagined, the latter took litle trouble to 
Tearm his duties, and it is related that he only knew his troop by a 
blue-nosed man on the right of it. One day this man was trans- 
ferred to another troop, and Brummell, being consequently misled, 
ook up a wrong position. Shouted at by the colonel to correct Wis 


of glory Goby Betcnenged by uct oni eioned ala Coc 
to charge the enemy—at Orthes, we think. ie se 


corps, the roth received the name of the “Elegant Extracts." 

‘The rith Hussars was raised as a corps of dragoons in 1715) 
1783 converted into light dragoons; in 1840 honoured by the 
appointment of the late Prince Consort as their colonel, on whieh 
occasion they were transformed into hussars, and received the title 
of “ Prince Albert's Own Hussars.” ‘Their uniform—originally sesrlet 
—was changed to blue in 1784, changed back to scarlet in 1830) 
and again changed to blue in 1840. ‘The notorious Lord Cardigan 
wns for some time lieutenant-colonel of this regiment, and mande 
himself obnoxious to his officers by his overbearing demeanour, 
On one occasion he reprimanded Captain Reynolds for causing hock 
to be poured out of a black bottle, aud that officer was ever after 
known as “*Black-bottle Reynolds," The services of the 11th in 
Egypt are commemorated by the Sphinx and “Egypt” on the 
appointments. This regiment is known as the “Choa iaa 
from the colour of their trousers. 

‘The rath (the Prince of Wales's Royal) Lancers was. raised at 
Reading in 1715 asa regiment of dragoons, In 1768 it was styled 
the “ Prince of Wales's Regiment,” and converted into light dragoons, 
In 1784 its uniform was changed from scarlet to blue; in 1815 it 
was constituted a corps of lancers, and in 1817 received the title of 
“Prince of Wales's Own Lancers;” in 1830 it resumed scarlet cloth= 
ing, which in 1842 was again changed to blue; in 1794, part of the 
regiment being at Civita Vecchia, the Pope presented each of the 
officers with 2 gold medal to commemorate his opinion of the good 
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Spoibsia. ‘in Egypt in 18or, 250 men ofthe 
French convoy, escorted. by 
598 officers. and men—r20 minh to the Dromedary. Corps—to 
trophies captured were one gun anda. 
Tilston ony ng: besides the 11th Hussars which bears 
“ Egypt” on its, appointments, 

gth Hussars, raised in the midland counties asa regiment 
of dragoons, were constituted light dragoons in 1784, when. their 
‘elothing was changed from scarlet to blue, with light green facings; 
‘resumed scarlet clothing with buff facings in 1832; received green 
facings in 1336 ; resumed blue clothing with buff facings, and were 
‘converted into hussars a few years ago. In the Peninsula the 13th 
and r4th Light Dragoons were nicknamed the “ Ragged Brigade," from 
‘the rough usage which their clothes had undergone, The great friend= 
ship which had subsisted during the Peninsular war between these two 
‘Fegiments was cemented afresh when they met in 1841 at Canterbury. 
‘The r4th were about to embark for India, and presented their valuable 
‘mess-tables to their old comrades, Distinguished as have been the 
services of the 13th Hussars, their fame was somewhat clouded by 
of the regiment in 1745 at Preston Pans, where they 
‘precipitately fled the field. A few gallant men and officers, however, 
stood by their brave commander, Colonel Gardiner, and were almost 
‘all killed, wounded, or captured. ‘The 13th redeemed their character 
ut Falkirk in the following year, covering the retreat of the infantry 
‘with great steadiness. The old seal used by the regiment when a 

‘regiment of heavy dragoons is still preserved. 
‘The 24th Hussars, mised as a regiment of dragoons in 1715, was 
im 1776 converted into light dragoons, and in 1734 its uniform was 
‘changed from scarlet'to dark blue. In 1798 it received the designa- 
tion of the" Duchess of York’s Own Light Dragoons ;” and, as her 
Royal Highness was a Princess of Prussia, the badge of the Prussian 
eagle was granted, At the same time its facings were changed from 
Jemon yellow to orange, In 1830 it was authorised to bear the title 
‘of the “ King’s Light Dragoons,” and the facings were changed from 
orange toscarlet. In 1832 the King’s crest was added to its appoint- 
ments, Like the 13th, it behaved ill at Preston Pans, and had the 
farther illluck a little more than a century later to incur much ob- 
Joquy for its conduct at Chillianwallah, ‘This obloquy was not, 
however, merited. ‘The 14th was advancing to charge the enemy, 
whensome one shouted “Threes, about!" Thinking this an order, the 
‘regiment retired, and the fire being heavy a panic set in, and the r4th 
dashed in the utmost confusion to the rear, passing through a battery 
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‘of artillery and a field hospital in their mad rush. — With these two. 
ei atone entero eee 


bayonets—the former, 

The sth (the King’s) Hussars owed its origin to the following 
+ In 1755 George H., appreciating the value of light 
cavalry, ordered light troop to be added to nine regiments of dra- 
goons and horse. These nine troops were united under the command 
of Colonel George Eliot, afterwards celebrated for his defence of 
Gibraltar. These proved themselves so useful in the expeditions to 
the coast of France, that several entire regiments of light dragoons 
were raised, The first of these was the 15th, of which Colonel George 
Eliot was appointed colonel in 1759, It served in Germany during 
the Seven Years’ War, and several anecdotes of its exploits have been. 
preserved in the regiment. Quoting from Cannon'srecord : “On one 
occasion, after a repulse and a march of seventy miles in twenty-four 
‘hours, when scarcely a horse was able to walk, Major Erskine saw a 
regiment of French infantry formed with a morass in its rear; and 
advancing he called upon the commanding officer to surrender, to 
prevent his men from being cut to pieces by a large body of cavalry 
that was approaching, ‘This being refused, the major said: ‘Your 
blood must be upon your heads,’ and turned round to go back 
to the regiment ; the French called upon him to stay, and laying 
down their arms surrendered themselves prisoners of war.” On 
every occasion, indeed, “ Bliot’s Light Horse" distinguished them- 
selves ; and when, in 1766, the King asked General Eliot how he 
could recompense the regiment for its gallantry in war and good con- 

duct in peace, the general begged that it might be called the “ 
Regiment." ‘The request was granted. In 1784 the clothing was 
changed from scarlet to blue, and the facings from blue to scarlet. 
In 1806 it was converted into a hussar regiment. ‘The mostdashing 
feat performed during the campaign in Flanders in 1794 was the 
action of Villiersen-Couche. The French had intercepted the Em- 
peror of Germany on his way from Brussels to join the army. A 
force of cavalry, of which the van was composed of 186 officers and 
men of the 15th and 120 of the Leopold Hussars (Austrian), was 
sent out to drive off the French. The latter were found in force near 
Villiers-en-Couche. The supports missed their way, and General 
Otto, notwithstanding that he had only 306 men opposed to 10,000 
of the enemy, determined to attack at all hazards in order to save the 
Emperor, The 15th were ordered to attack in front, and the Leopold 
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‘Hussars to turn the left flank. A strong body of skirmishers attempted 
in vain to check the advance. Onward sweptourmen. The French 
cavalry now wheeled outward and broke, unmasking a line of infantry 
and guns. Unappalled, the rsth dashed at the line and rode through 
i They then sprang at a large square composed of six battalions 
and dispersed it. The French cavalry, who had tied to rally in rear 
of their infantry, saw the 15th swooping down on them and fied in 
wild confusion. The Leopold Hussars also nobly performed their 
part, and the foe was pursued till the guns from Bouchain and the 
appearance of a force from that city caused the victors first to halt 
and then retire. On their return they were intercepted by some 
filled French infantry, but these were again ridden through, not- 
withstanding a heavy fire of musketry and cannon ; and, the supports 
having arrived, the audacious band got clear off. ‘The result of the 
fight was 3,200 of the enemy killed and wounded, and three 
(uns captured, and the safety of the Emperor. The 15th lost, out of 
186 men engaged, 17 men and 19 horses killed, 1 officer bayoneted 
through the body, 12 men and 18 horses wounded. Of the eight 
officers present one was wounded and five had horses wounded under 
them. For this exploit all the eight officers, among whom was Sir 
Robert Wilson, received from the Emperor a gold medal, and after- 
wards were created Knights of the Order of Marla Theresa. The 
Words “Villiers-en-Couche” are bore on the appointments of this 


fegiment. 
‘The r6th (the Queen’s) Lancers was raised as a regiment of light 
dragoons in 1759 by Lieutenant-Colonel John Burgoyne, well known 
‘Asa politician and dramatist, but still better on account of the sur- 
ender of Saratoga. In 1766 it received the designation of the 
**Queen’s Light Dragoons.” In 1784 its uniform was changed from 
‘Scarlet to bluc. It was constituted a regiment of lancers in r8r5, 
und in 1832 resumed its scarlet clothing. It has served with dis- 
Sinction all over the world, but its most famous achievement was 
BWoresking a Sikh square at Aliwal. Another incident of which it is 
& ustified in feeling proud was an exploit in the Peninsula, When 
BMiassena fell back from the lines of Torres Vedras, Sergeant Baxter, 
Srith six men of the 16th, headed the advanced guard of the British, 
Suddenly be came on a party of fifty French infantry cooking. The 
Water instantly seized their arms, but, regardless of odds, Baxter 
“Sharged them, and, with the assistance of some peasants, made pri- 
Soners one officer and forty-one men, the only casualty on his side 

“being one man killed. 

‘The s7th (the Duke of Cambridge’s Own) Lancers were raised in 
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Hertfordshire as a regiment of light dragoons in 1759 by'Lieutenant~ 
Colonel John Hole. ‘This officer lad served with Wolfe, and, anxious: 
‘that his men should imitate the glorious ‘example of that hero, he 
obtained for his regiment a grant of the death’shead—a skull and 
‘eross-bones—and “or glory” to be borne on the appointments, 
Hence the 17th to this day speak of themselves, and are called by 
others, the “Death or Glory Boys,” and the “Skull and Cross~ 
bones." Their clothing was changed from scarlet to blue in 1784, 
and in 1822 they were transformed into lancers, The title of Duke 
of Cambridge's Own " was granted last year to commemorate the fact 
that his ‘Royal Highness, in the early part of his career, commanded: 
this regiment. A most heroic act was performed by a trooper of the 
x7th during the American War of Independence. A despatch of 
great importance was sent off through a country infested by the 
enemy. ‘The bearer of the despatch was sccm oem 
O'Lavery of the x7th, who, from his known and experience, 
had! been selected for the duty. Attacked before they had proceeded 
far, they were both severely wounded. ‘The bearer of the despatch 
died in a few minutes ; but the corporal snatched the despateh from 
his hands, and, notwithstanding his own serious injuries, rode on till, 
from loss of blood, he fell frém the saddle, Fearing that he might 
fall into the hands of the enemy, he concealed the document by 
thrusting it into his wound. ‘The next day he was found by some of his 
own side. He could not speak, but pointed to his wound, in which, 
on searcli being made, the paper was found: ‘The corporal died 
shortly after, the surgeon declaring that his injury had not been ori- 
ginally mortal, but had been made so by the insertion of the despatch, 
Lord Rawdon, commanding the portion of the army to which 
O'Lavery belonged, commemorated the classical heroism of the cor- 
poral by a monument erected in the brave soldier’s native county— 
Down, The 8th Hussars and 17th Lancers served much together 
andiare great friends. ‘They call themselves “ the twenty-fives.” 

The 18th, 19th, 20th, and ayst Hussars have not yet had an op. 
portunity of acquiring any fame, for though the 19th has received 
permission to inscribe “ Assaye and Niagara,” and the 2oth "Penin« 
sula,” on their appointments, those honours were won by regiments 
with whom they have as only connection an identity of number. The 
roth, 20th, and 2st were raised during the Indian Mutiny, and at first 
were composed of men so short that they could barely groom their 
horses, For this reason they obtained in the army the nickname of 
the “ Dumpies.” Now in size, appearance, and efficieney they vie 
with any of the older regiments, W, W. KNOLLYS: 
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- | THE RIVER TYNE. 


SS eaereionens their histories written. Who 
‘has not read with delight the “Book of the Thames,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall? Dean Howson and others have 
lovingly recorded many of the quaint and noble stories that ren= 
dered “‘Iioly Dee" a renowned river from remotest ages, dating back, 
‘the enthusiastic Welsh genealogists would have us believe, to the 
great Noachian Deluge. The Derwent.of Cumberland, the Usk and 
Wye of Wales, and the Exe of Devonshire have each found, his- 
Yorians in the last few years. But, so far as I am aware, no one has 
ever written a memoir of the Tyne beyond the dry statistics and 
history of her trade and manufactures, which, in company with those 
of Wear and Tees, appeated in a noble volume a few years ago. Yet 
E venture to say that no river in England is more worthy of acareful 
descriptive and historic treatment. I am not, of course, in these 
ages attempting a history of this glorious Northumbrian stream, but 
erely throwing together a few rough sketches to show what might 
be done were the subject fully followed up. 

Only a few weeks ago, when remarking toa learned friend the fact 
thas each of our rivers, large and small, has some special individual 
characteristic, making it stand out in some one or other matter 
‘strikingly prominent from all its fellows, my friend laughed at me, 

‘calling mea river enthusiast, and saying: “No doubt,no doubt, Weall 
Jenow, for example, how coaly the Tyne is. Everyone will agree with 
Show that there is no need to bring coals to Newcastle; that river, at 
eny rate, has « characteristic of its own—the filthiest, smokiest, most 
SBicagrecable river, not only in England, but in the universe, I verily 
Bciieve it is, Why, the very vapour that rises from it blasts the trees 
PRlong its banks ; and the grass, I ain told, iv withered and dead upon 
Ses sides for more than half its course. I speak from some experience. 
HE was there early last spring, and I cannot conceive a drearier sight 
WSthan the country about Newcastle, except the town itself and its 
Wilthy sewer of a river.”) As if relenting a little, he added: “The 
“Saade and manufactures of the Tyne are grand in their way, no doubt; 
aut the smoke and dirt hang such a perpetual pall of depression 
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over everything else that might appeal to the tastes of thenon-tradin 
part of the community, that I imagine no amount of enthusiasm co 
evoke interest out of such a subject.” 

Now, I have not transcribed one half of the unjust tirade uttered 
against this noblest of salmon rivers, which my friend chose to desig- 
nate as a filthy sewer! T admit I am a river enthusiast, as he called 
me ; and would there were a few more of the fraternity, who, if banded. 
together, might cause some practical movement to issue from that 
mass of evidence on the pollution question, now reposing lifelessly in 
niany expensively compiled parliamentary blue-books, Armed with 
the facts recorded in those books, and witha little enthusiasm where- 
with to burnish the weapons and make keen their edges, what a 
crusade might be started against the prevalent sordid self-interest, 
ignorance, and neglect which now combine to cast intolerable burdens 
upon our rivers, only too often converting large portions of them into. 
a deplorable condition, fouling their bright, life-giving waters until 
they become turbid, pestilent streams, unlovely to look upon and 
deadly to drink! Although the Tyne to this day, as I shall show, 
holds its own without the help of the much-needed crusade, better 
perhaps than any other river in the land, I know full well that the 
views of my leamed friend already quoted would be re-echoed by 
innumerable hasty visitors or railway passengers through Newcastle, 
who carry away with them a confused idea of a water-way wholly 
absorbed by its modem trade, and unpleasantly enveloped in noise 
and smoke. It is not many years since the present Inspectors of 
Salmon Fisheries advised that the two upper branches of the Tyne, 
because of the pollutions existing therein, should be blocked against 
the ascent of salmon. Happily the advice was disregarded ; but its 
having been given will show how not only hasty visitors, but even: 
those whose business it was closely to examine into the condition of the 
river, were led, after making their inspection, to conclude that those 
upper waters had become unfit for the habitation of fish. Fifty, nay 
a hundred times and more, has it been reiterated to me: “A diny, 
uninteresting river is the Tyne,” In fact, the Tyne somehow seems 
to have got a bad name for all save its coal mines and its trade, 
Of course Tynesiders know the truth about their river. I do not 
write for them, but for those who know nothing at all aboutit, beyond 
a vague idea as to its whereabouts on the map of England and its 
wealthy trade productions. 

Cradled in a district bounteously rich in geological formations, 
the Tyne is composed of two great branches and innumerable atten« 
dant rivulets and tributaries. The two branches rise about forty miles 
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,and unite above Hexham. The southernmost, 
‘the place of honour, its topmost stream being 
‘considered the source or head of the river. It rises in Cumberland, 
among the fierce, tempestuous mountain heights of Cross Fell, 


tas well been styled. The northem branch is called the North 
‘Tyne. Many of its tiny ¢ streamlets stretch up through high moorlands, 
across the bog-buried pine forests of a now almost treeless region, to 
the very confines of Scotland, whence they draw their abundant water 
supply from the dense mists and heavy rain-clouds constantly passing 
along from the north to descend in torrents over the Cheviot Hills, 
Far down on the main stream, below where the two head branches 
‘unite, another considerable tributary-feeder, the Derwent, comes in 
fiom southward, carrying no small amount of water from Durham, 
One half of the main stream, from Ryton to the sea, belongs, 
according to riparian rules, to Durham; the Tyne here, as the 
Derwent, for most of its course, forming the boundary-line between 
the two counties ; but the major part of the waters lie in Northumber- 
lind. The Tyne is essentially a Northumbrian river. Its length, 
ftom Tyne head to the sea, is sixty-eight miles; if, however, the 
principal tributaries, North Tyne, Reed, the two Allens, east and 
west, Devilswater, and Derwent are included, we find a watercourse 
‘measuring in all some 200 miles. 
‘The industries and trade of the river are, no doubt, her most 
jinent features in the present day, Birthplace of the locomotive 
mugine, “coaly Tyne” has, indeed, vast possessions, from source to 
sea, in the laborious restlessness of mining operations, coal exporta- 
tions, iron foundries, world-famed gun factories, pottery works, 
chemical works, and great ship-building yards. A most industrious 
fiver, as all will allow, it assuredly is; but, notwithstanding the ill 
things said of it, and the extraordinary hardships given it to bear on 
Certain spots, the glory of the stream consists in this : unlike its com- 
‘Beers in labour, the Tyne has not yet been, or ever, I trust, shall be, 
Sxansformed into a mere machine-moving motive power, a burden- 
Bearer of commodities, or a filthy sewer, This is the most distinctive 
‘Squality of the river as regards its modem history, with all its 
Sanying of ships, steamboats, and barges, its factories and forges, its 
nill-dains, its underground water-ways, its stream ceaselessly busy at 
Bead mining, coal mining, turing of mill-wheels, printing of news. 
Boapers, and 1 know not what other wonderful works its great 
WDiydraulic engineers may have set it todo, Working from its very head 
Streams up among the mountains, down to where it flows into the 
VoL. COXLI, No. 1760. R 
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in some parts, and the tons of poivonous stuffs so ruthlessly 

at several points ; and that uninviting-looking, turbid steamerands 
Darge-laden stream the fish have to mike their way through, as it 
rushes sullenly by. the mighty 


possessions only to be learned from the lips of enthusiastic 
Even more definitely it may be read in the pages of grave official: 
records, from the statistics of which we gather that the ri 

‘every year from her bountiful bosom a larger amount of salmon for 
the food supply of the nation than any two other of our English — 
rivers put together. It is vastly the most productive salmonfarm in 
England. It is well worth while to cull.a little from blue-books to 
elucidate this. In. the official reports. published annually by the 
‘Home Office, the Severn, in fish) productiveness, stands next to the 
‘Tyne. Moreover, when comparing them, it must be remembered that 
the Severn is four times the larger of the two rivers, The catchment 
basin of the Severn extends over an area of 4,437 square miles, 
while the catchment basin of the Tyne has am extent of but 1,053 
square miles, ‘This, of course, makes the contrast the more striking. 
"The mighty Severn yielded in the last five recorded years, ie. from 
1871 to 1875 inclusive, 65,0%2 salinon, while during the same period 
the comparatively diminutive Tyne yiclded no fewer than 382,528 
fish, This is something to boast of in these days of river/degeneracy. 
I should like well to dilate a little upon the reasons why wedind thisfish 
Vitality in the Tyne, but space forbids to do more than give the facts. 

vc id 
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often authoritatively told, until at Jength ir became. 


and salmon disappear from English waters, it is reassuring to find the 
‘actual facts in thiscase, at the present moment, so emphatically denying 
‘the dismal proposition. Amid all the smoke, the noise, the toil, the 
raseless eweat of brow and brain, the countless evidences of that 
and most refined inventive energy, the mar- 
application of water as a motive power, and all 
the other wast mechanical problems thought out for the benefit of the 
‘vhole world, and first carried into practice in those great workshops 
hich have made the river famous in all lands, surrounded in fine by 
‘the most scientific artificial appliances of modern river industries in 
and knowing that, added to the works already alluded 
to,ome half of all. the chemical products (generally considered the 
Most deadly of manufactures to fish) of the entire kingdom are manu- 
fictured on the Tyne, the exuberant salmon life of the river is a 
mrikingly pleasing feature to contemplate. It brings before us, not 
in theoretic but in a most practical form, the possibility of salmon. 
tiring and thriving abundantly as they do here, along with the most 
S6ormous wealth-producing river industries to be found anywhere. 
% much for those two important commercial aspects of the stream. 
But has the Tyne no scenic attractions or stirring historic associa~ 
tions of her own? The visitor to Neweastle might, perhaps, think the 
fires has not much to boast in the way of scenery; the smoke hangs 
‘navy at times over the town, making the surroundings, for those in 
search of nature's loveliness, dismal enough, I grant. Travellers, hows 
‘rer, who cross the country by rail to Carlisle can tell another story ; 
they catch glimpses of many bright and even grandly beautiful scenes, 
‘But the Tyne deserves a closer acquaintance than can be made from 
the window of a railway-carriage, Get out, my friend, and walk those 
Storied banks ; make up your mind to spend a few weeks in these 
Putts, and I warrant you will speedily agree with me that England 
Posesses no river more worthy of admiration and loving study; no 
Tiver that can better repay a careful exploration ‘into its varied attrac- 
tions, whether into its scenic beauties or into its rare sporting qualities— 
Whether into the marvellous mazes of its busy works of to-day, or into 
‘he lice of its strange past history, or into the pursuits and characters 
Fthe industrious, mining, manufacturing, agricultural labourers, keel- 
Thin, sailors, and fishing folks. A rough, brave, hard-working race of 
ten, with tender homely touches in their natures, who seem to have 
Ka 
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caught a sort of individuality of their own from the river upon whose 
‘banks their hardy, man(ul lives are lived. Along Tyneside, and up her 
tributaries, with the bright sun and free air of heaven blowing about you 
—the only living sounds the drowsy humming of the bees, the twitter of 
‘small birds within the bushes, the cawing of the rooks among the trees, 
‘the distant barking of some cottage watch-dog, or the far-away voice of 
the husbandman as he talks to his horses, cheering them on to their 
work, and, added to all, the rippling music of the river flowing swiftly 
and clear by your side; the rising trout dimpling it over with tiny 
wavelets, the occasional splash of the lordly salmon telling you he is 
there, although it may be you have not permission to make nearer 
acquaintance with him—still to see him is a pleasure, and in his pre- 
sence, if you care to do so, you may easily forget all the rough usage the 
splendid waters daily undergo. Look around; no vestige of smoke 
or turmoil is in view. Backed by the blue outline of lofty mountains, 
the pictures now before you are replete with the calm of peaceful plenty 
and gentle rural beauty ; while strangely mingling with the English 
landscape come memories of Imperial Rome, as you encounter 
upon uplands and among the fields, or close on the river-side, 
the constantly recurring, halfunearthed traces of buried towns, and 
gaze with a sort of indefinable wonder upon the remnants of the 
great old Roman wall which traverses the whole length of the river. 
‘Tyne watershed is filled with Roman memories. Here, where you art 
standing, the wise and resolute Agricola may have ridden by often, to 
encounter the wild hordes of the North or to oversee the erection of 
the earliest Roman fortresses, some of which may still be traced ; or 
the noble presence of the Emperor Hadrian probably stood upon this 
spot, as, with the practised eye of agreat builder, he scanned the plans 
and issued minute directions for the construction of that very wall you 
are looking at ; or, some three generations later, borne on his litter, the 
restless, ambitious, dying Severus, with his bad son Caracalla, must have 
passed back down this very road, from that terrible Caledonian cam- 
paign wherein perished so many thousands of the flower of the Roman 
army. The usurping Carausius, the amiable half-Christian Constan- 
tius, and even the great Constantine himself, in their visits to Tyneside, 
may here have received the plaudits of assembled Roman multitudes. 
Roman towns and Roman people, for upwards of goo years, thronged 
these scenes, filling the broad valley with restless, foreign military life, 
while from hundreds of Roman altars went up the daily smoke ot 
sacrifices, and libations were poured out before the innumerable gods 
of the Romin Pantheon, But now all have passed away, and in 


- place, among the buried towns and broken altars, over meadows: 
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parks, villages, quiet little country churches, and 
each in its circlet of trees. And rich and 

English eyes is all the spreading landscape, 
stretching for miles and miles on either side along Tyne river ; 
‘while ever and anon, as you wander up the streams, you will come 


decked hedgerows, draw-wells and pumps, and river-side vignettes, 
as seem each of them in their fair freshness to be the very counter- 
‘paris from which the Bewick brothers, more than half-a-century ago, 
drew those inimitable woodcuts we are all familiar with, and which 


‘gmmy working of the coal mines, the noxious vapours and poison 
aden outflow of the alkali works, and the ever-brooding clouds of 
‘overhanging smoke, as part and parcel of the same river, Yet so 
they are. Tyne revels in the admirable blending together of such 
violent contrasts, and, carrying within her much-enduring waters her 
‘oble salmon fisheries, she lives the two lives wondrous well. 

‘To know the river in all its aspects you must follow the streams 
up to their first beginnings, exchanging the milder softness of the 
Towlands for the wild and rugged hills, where you may wander for 
days over solitary moorlands. And bleak enough, and mistladen 
‘often, you will find them, bogs and streams commingling, until, having 
reached the northern boundary of the Tyne, “as heaven's water falls,” 
the trickling drops of the passing shower, descending on either side 
of you, proclaim as they run to the left hand that they are bound to 
the Tweed and Edinburgh, while those to theright pass down through 
‘Tyne to Newcastle. You are, in fact, upon “the great divide,” as 
Americans would call it, where the water-partings form the boundary 
Tine between Scotland and England. Rife around this tract live tales 
of daring Scottish raids and Border warfare, full of vivid interest 
and incident, had we the time to linger among them. But up here, 
‘on this northern branch, you are as far from “the source of 
Tyne," a5 you are from its final outflow into the sea below Newcastle. 
‘Tyne head, a5 the crow flies, lies some forty miles south of those 
northern border streams ; you can get from here by rail to Alston 
for Tyne head ; but much more interesting and satisfactory for him 
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who has the time and energy to expénd on pedestrian excursions: 
to loiter along those upper waters, make acquaintance wit 
hear their Border stories, visit their villages, and explore the innumier- 
able ancient remains, British and Roman, that abound on every side. 
Lacky man if you have a permit to fish in the waters of these parts, 
for then you will have good chance of same first-rate sport. From 
the banks of Reed water you can pay your respects to the Seotch 
and English battle-field of Otterbourne close by, and see the remnants 
of several noted Roman stations. The most interesting Roman remains 
we have lie in the region of those upper waters, Passing down, take 
leave of the lovely North ‘Tyne, cross the moorland hills to the calm 
Northumberland lakes, and examine the most marvellous stretch now: 
existing of the Roman wall ; follow its course to ‘Thirwall Castle, on 
the rattling little Tipalt brook, and join South Tyne, of which 'Tipalt 
isa tributary, and the lakes’ feeders at Haltwhistle, from whence you 
may arrange many more days of cxciting explorations among: the 
grecn-fringed highland valleys, the rich woods of Featherstone, the 
mining districts, and at last the aseent of the mountain, where, upon the 
giant sides of Cross Fell, the river takes its lofty and fitting beginning. 
What a panorama it is to look down upon from the heights af 
Cross Fell !—a sca of mountains and moorlands, faras the eye em 
reach, and below them the broad green valley. You cannot sce ‘Tyne 
water very ‘distinctly, for many miles a haze fills the valley, but you 
know that beneath that haze lic some of all the endless variety that 
gocs to make up the matchless charm of English river scenery; @ 
charm that appeals not alone to the outward eye, but clings around 
those many landmarks, with memories of stirring events in Eng- 
land's past history, Within the smoky towns, and among the 
smiling fields, as we came up, were there not ruined castles, and ivy- 
covered towers, empty monasteries and temples, each with historic 
associations of its own, mingling with the remains of Roman towns, 
and that grand old Roman wall for a background, standing, parts of 
it, bravely in defiance of all those centuries that have beaten upon. it 
since Hadrian's legions raised it to protect Roman Britain from the 
Caledonian foe? Up here, at the river's topmost source, on the 
rugged sides of Cross Fell, and gazing down upon its winding course 
to where we know, flanked on cither side by rocky promontories, 
once surmounted by altars to the great god Jupiter, it loses itself in 
the sea; that lengthened Roman occupation presses most strongly 
upon your imagination, until you almost seem to see the phantom 
ghosts of the gallant warriors, clothed again in living flesh and blood, 
pass and repass about their daily vocations, ‘Those. magnificent 
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The River Tyne 
wives and children, and household gods, 


made themselves homes, approximating as much as might be to 
“Roman homes, during some three or four centuries, much as our 
" and civilians now settle themselves over India, 


throughout our 

‘bestrange to our thoughts—almost impossible for us to conceive 
jestnow—and yet only about 120 years have passed by since the 
‘Fictories of Clive gave the English a footing in India at all approach- 
ing that which the Romans held in Britain for upwards of 300 years, 
“from the victorious campaigns of Agricola towards the close of the 
first century until early in the fifth century, when the legions moved 
‘gut ofthe land for ever, their last words to the Britons being the 
‘farewell advice that they should maintain valiantly, as a defence 
‘against the dreaded Caledonians, that mighty wall before us in the far 
‘distance, that then stood some eighteen feet high, with its wateh-towers 
and castles at stated intervals, crossing the country from sea to sea 
‘along the northern waters of Tyne and the Eden rivers. Looking down 
“from the mountain, Whitley Castle—the Alionis of the Romans—lies 
“atour feet. Here, close to the source of Tyne, the imperial legions 
‘Sxed themselves in force, and, gathering their womankind around 
‘them, mised ramparts to defend this passage upon the Maiden Way— 
‘@road, as all the Roman roads were, finely chosen and skilfully 
planned, 2 connecting link between the midland counties and the 
North. The same rond is still used by the miners, and considered 
‘the best—indeed, the only safe road—for the conveyance of heavy 
Joads across the boggy turf of these parts. And as you walk along 
‘this venemble Maiden Way you may see culverts for carrying off the 
warlace water, carefully formed of stone, lying # situ just as the 
‘imiperial legionaries placed them, and acting still as they have acted 
forsixtecn or seventeen centuries, And below you, right opposite the 
‘spot where you are standing, was the midden heap of the station—the 
accumulated offal and sweepings of some 200 or 300 years, There 
it has lain for ages untouched by the hand of man, until a few years 
‘ago it turned up at last, a most practically valuable “find” for the 
farmer, who has had it gradually carted off and spread over his ficlds, 
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to the great enrichment of his crops. He will tell you that no. 
gathering out of modem stable-yards can compare in quality with 
this mellow, fertilising stuff, and I have been told the ficlds dressed 
with it exceed in luxuriance alll the other fields in the 

For myself I can assure you that to stand by at the disturbance of one 
of those old Roman midden heaps—and many of them have been 
broken up in modern days along the Tyne—and to see the workman's 
shovel toss aside out of the dark, rich mould bits of broken pottery, 
leather sandals, worn-out shoes, and various débris and signsof the daily 
household life of those grand old heroes, is an experience not easily 
to be forgotten, taking you back at once as it does to their social 
surroundings, and recalling vividly the petty household cares, the 
long monotony of life so many of them must have lived wearily 
enough in the bitter separation from loved relatives and native lands, 
‘Looking on, we muse over the joys and sorrows, hopes and disap~ 
pointments, they must have suffered in the far-away country of ours, 
altogether “out of the world” as they deemed it, ever coming here 
reluctantly,—so their historians tell us, 

‘Truly it was not all the brave battles and masterful domination, of 
which history is so full, that formed the lives of the Romans and their 
auxiliary cohorts here by Tyne waters. As we stood in the Roman 
burial place, nigh sheltered sunny Risinghara, on the banks of Reed 
tiver, a few days before, we scemed to see before us that Roman 
soldier of the Vangionian cohort and his grief-stricken wife, who, 
1,600 years ago, had, on perchance just such a bright morning as 
this, passed out of the noisy garrison town yonder to the quiet 
graveyard where we now stood, and here upon this very spot the two 
parents consigned to her last resting-place in this foreign land their 
baby-daughter, setting up a stone to mark her grave, and carving om 
it a rude figure of their heart's treasure, under which the father in- 
scribes: “Blescius Diovicus consecrates this to the gods of the 
departed souls for his daughter, who lived one year and twenty-one 
days.” Close by at the same place stood a second stone, that brought 
up before our imaginings the figure of another young Roman soldier, 
who also, far away from home and kindred, had to bow his manly head 
in sorrow, as with filial love he erected his memorial over his mother, 
and inscribed the stone with such simple, tender words that we, reads 
jng them across all those sixteen centuries, cannot but love the man 
who wrote them : “Sacred to the divine manes of Aurelia Lupula, toa 
mother most affectionate, Dionysius Fortunatus, her son, erects this, 
May the earth lic light upon you.” Let the creeds of those tender= 
hearted, mourning Roman soldiers have been what they may—and 
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ions point to beliefs of very diverse kinds—the first 

form bas often been found in connection with early Christian burials, 
‘the second, of course, never—but let their creeds have been 
‘they may, those few words rudely cut upon the stones by 
“Tyneside carry down to us along the ages that unerring “touch of 
‘Mature that makes the whole world kin,” sending through our 
Wuman hearts a thrill of brotherly pity for those unknown troubled 
fotile who have passed beyond the reach of human pity so long ago! 
give numbers of other as touching examples of memorial 

set up by parents to their children and children to their 
farents, husbands to wives and wives to husbands, brothers to 
Sisters and sisters to brothers, that have been found at various of the 
Roman stations by Tyne. Pity it is that stones like these should 
ever be moved from the spot where Roman hands first placed them ; 
but unfortunately, if they are to be preserved at all, they must be 
temoved. Hundreds, no doubt, have been lost, broken up for road 
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tions. The first stone, the inscription on which I have quoted, is now 
Jodged in Trinity College, Cambridge. Were it not for the careful 
diligence of the local antiquaries, Dr. Bruce's magnificent books on the 
Roman wall, and Hodgson's Northumbrian history, we should now find 
‘Wan impossible task to name correctly the Roman towns, and localise 
‘the inscribed stones and other Roman remnants that still abide with 
us. The Roman towns, most of which have preserved more or Jess 
@istinct traces of their existence, some having considerable portions 
of their walls still standing, are : Segedunum (Wallsend), Pons AElii 
(Newcastle), Condereum (Benwell), Vindobala (Rutchester), Hun- 
cum (Halton), Cilurnum (Chesters), Procolitia (Carrawburgh), 
Boreovicus (Housesteads), Vindolana (Chesterholm, or Little 
Chesters), Aisica (Great Chesters), Magna (Carvoran), Bremenium 
(High Rochester), Habitancum (Risingham), Corstopitum (Corches- 
fer), Alionis (Whitley Castle). ‘There are also the remains of a Roman 
town at Ebchester, and remains of military stations at North and 
South Shields, at Jarrow, and other places. ‘The force which con- 
stantly garrisoned the Tyne portion of the wall and the adjoining 
towns and stations may be computed roughly to have amounted to 
from 6,000 to 8,000 fighting men; besides an unnumbered host of 
vilians, women, and children. The troops, although all officered 
by Tealians, were composed of many nationalities. Inscriptions found 
fn profusion testify to the presence of legionary soldiers, along with 
auxiliary alse of cavalry and cohorts from all parts of Europe, There 





their occupation of Procolitia (Carrawburgh) for more than three 
hundred years, to the beginning of the fith century, when they are 
recorded in the Volitia as being still quartered in this place. The 
same may be said of the Tungsian cohorts quartered at Borcoviews 
Sees caeege eae Of course in times of emergency, when 

Ahe Caledonians threatened the Roman forces in overwhelming 


“pumbers, and ‘bore down upon them with indomitable courage, as 
they. often did, the Tyne and Eden troops would have to be largely 
augmented from the more southern parts of Britain; as also when all 
was peace up here, and disturbances broke out in other directions, 
portions of the wall forces would probably be sent south for a time. 
But asa rule the legions, or portions of legions, the alse and cohorts 
remained permanently localised, individual soldiers changing as 
their terms of military service concluded, and they were at liberty to 
return home. 

Whoever undertakes to write the memoir of this river will have to 
unravel a long and chequered story, and one well worth the telling. 
‘The Tyne has indeed witnessed many stately, as well as terrible, 
passages in England's history. Not only have Roman emperors trod 
its banks, Saxon kings also have held their courts within the walls of its 
chief towns, and Danish leaders have sailed up its tide, and from 
hence have carried fire and sword and fearful desolation through all 
the country round, extinguishing utterly, for a time, the calm, pure 
torch of Christian piety that had blessed the land exceedingly, having 
here doubtless first flickered. into being in those early ages of the 
Roman occupation. Norman conquerors followed, and throughout 
Northumberland found tougher work to do than perchance they 
found elsewhere in the whole of England ; and roughly and terribly 
they did their work up here; the fertile lands became a howling 
wilderness; men, women, and children, driven from their homes, died 
by hundreds and thousands in the ditches; in their misery and hunger 
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“they would. feed greedily om horves and dogs, and at last even prey 


be disclosed, which now lie hidden in that deep mournfal bosom of 
‘the buried past! Northumberland we know lay in ruins long after 
‘the Conquest, and Doomsday Book has naught to record of posses- 
ons here, save a dreary iteration of “Waste, waste, waste!" The 
‘avished country, however, was not without some strong, determined 
‘men, who clung to it tenaciously ; nor could the fierce Normans hold 
‘theit own against those wild Northumbrian spirits until a.p. r080, 
when the proud conqueror’s son set about the task, and reared the 
New Castie clese by, or rather upon the old Roman station of Pons 
iii upon Tyne, using in. its construction the very stones that were 
at and fashioned by the imperial troops of Rome cight centuries 
before. And there stil! stands the New Castle, joint memorial of the 
Roman Hadrian and the Norman William, now surrounded by the 
wealthy, busy town to which it has given a name, ‘The grim old 
donjon keep, frm as in the days when Robert Curthous built it, is a 
mately ‘post, reared just midway in our island story. Out- 
side, round its black walls, rolls the vast stream of trade, the bustling 
hurry of present life; within, carefully gathered together, lie the most 
valuable collection of British Roman antiquities we possess, consist- 
ing of altars to many gods, funeral memorials to individuals of many 
fations, inscribed slabs with historic names thereon, and allusions to 
tmany dates and events of deepest interest, broken pillars, capitals, 
files, household belongings of pottery, glass, iron, shoeé, trinkets, 
money, &c.—a vast varicty of matters gathered out of the ruins of 
‘Tyneside Roman towns. But after Roman, and Saxon, and Dane, 
and Norman had swept along, leaving their varied traces by the 
waters of the Tyne, however other parts of England may have more 
or less reated in quictness, up here, albeit the gleaming light of saintly 
lives and righteous deeds glowed out bright and calm now and again, 
the commonest sights and sounds continued to be battle-cries and 
Bloodshed, flaming homesteads and depopulated villages, and de- 

vastated elds, that lay often untilled through a whole generation by 

feason of the anarchy that prevailed through all those centuries of 
‘Scottish raids and Border turmoil that followed the Norman Conquest, 

afflicting Tyneside bitterly down to the reign of George IIL, when, 
for the first time, the sheriff of Northumberland was able to execute 

frocess through the valleys of Tynedale. Even now, at Newcastle, 
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when you hear the great bell of St. Nicholas Church ring out an 
unaccountable peal on the evening preceding the horse and cattle 
fair, be i¢ known to all whom it may concern that the church is 
‘announcing that while the fair lasts, and until, at its conclusion, 
another peal is heard from the crowned steeple, no inconvenient 
questions shall be asked of those who come with beasts for sale as to 
how those beasts cume into their possession ; neither shall any man 
be asked why he presumes to come under the arm of the law by 
‘venturing into the good town of Newcastle, In fine, the bell you 
hear is the “Thief and reaver bell,” without which authoritative 
guarantee being given as an arranged signal of oblivion, for the time, 
to cattle-lifters, outlaws, and the like, in “the good old times,” no 
fair could possibly have been held in Newcastle, for no horses or 
cattle could have been procured—all the beasts being ill-gotten, and 
all who brought them to the fairs being to a man only too well known. 
as outlaws! Happily times are somewhat changed, though the bell 
still rings for the old custom’s sake, 
MARK MERON, 
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F there is one stranger of American extraction whose reception, 
should he ever arrive, might inspire jealousy in the mind of 
‘General Grant, it is the Colorado beetle. Already, before he has 
sent any direct intimation of his coming, the ceremonial which 
attends the progress of distinguished foreigners is prepared, and the 
artists who lie in wait to catch the lineaments of greatness have in a 
spirit of subtle flattery discounted public enthusiasm and rendered 
us familiar with his appearance in anticipation of his visit. Whether 
‘we shall light such fires of welcome as have blazed in Germany 
remains to be seen. Meantime, it seems likely that public curiosity 
will not prove to have been vainly stimulated, but that the august 
most of those whose reception at home has been out of 
keeping with their own estimate of their merits, will take up perma- 
nently his abode in our midst. According to a report, which has 
since received official contradiction, he has already been seen, a gen- 
tleman having claimed to have detected him on one of the Dublin 
quays, which he had reached by means of a rope from a vessel, 
His unobtrusive appearance in that portion of the United Kingdom 
est provided with his favourite esculent, would, had the report 
Been true, have spoken for his sagacity as well as his modesty. 
According to a statement of Mr. Andrew Murray, F.LS,, read 
before the Horticultural Society, the Colorado beetle is less restricted 
in its views upon {ood than is generally believed. Anyhow, it is well 
to disseminate widely the information that Paris Green mixed with 
gypsum or flour and dusted over the leaves of the plants it affects, 
is likely to prevent a too rapid propagation of its larvae. 








NY anecdote relating to science is always welcome, and especi- 

ally if it is connected with the Electric Telegraph. ‘Two 
fiends of mine, A and B, were asked to dine with C the other day, 
but were not quite certain whether it was a bachelor party or other- 
wise. If Mrs. C. was at home, they would have to appear in evening 
clothes (which they hated), and B deputed A to discover this. He 
did so, and telegraphed to B; "You must wear a tail coat.” Struck 





sufficiently to promote affection 
‘animals. It had been “too mach in the police courts, and not 
nough in the field and cottage garden” A similar rebuke might 
‘th Justice be directed against more than one kindred organisation: 
‘that bellicove spirit which we know underlies our civilised exterior finds 


re supposed to be exceptionally prone to “coming to cuff") (A, 
ike tendency seems to be developed by the professional pursuit of 
nercy. Had Shakespeare lived now, he would have found camse to 
ualify his assertion, that “‘the quality of mercy is not strained” At 
iy rate, its application is sometimes “strained” to very wrong 
surposes. 


OME day, no doubt, the history of the bicycle will be as interest- 


ing, from the historical point of view, as the annals of the old 
soaching times now are; but in the mean while very little i known of 
t. Except when a monster meeting of the two-wheeled steeds and 
heir riders takes place, as at Hampton Court the other day, no 
wublic notice is taken of these swift and noiseless machines, which 
‘an easily cover a hundred miles in the twenty-four hours, and will 
one day be an arm of “ the Service," The practice of “keeping a 
sieycle” is growing very common among young men of the middle 
‘anks, and is at least as commendable as many of the habits of their 
vuperiors, A young Scotchman of my acquaintance, who rejoices in 
1 very well bred animal of this description, with steel backbone, and 
n splendid condition, rode to Dumfriesshire (from London) on it im. 
‘few days last month, All went well with him till he reached bie 
‘native heath." ‘The English population had everywhere some 
(quaintance with the animal, and at the best only stared and 
the national shibboleth; but as my friend was ascending the 
with thoughts full of the beloved village at the top of it im 
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hich he bad passed his infancy, and murmuring some pathetic lines 
fiom Burns, he met a féllow-countryman driving a cart with a Scotch 
horse in it. Neither of them had ever seen sucha spectacle. The 
man threw himself out of the vehicle with a wild reference to “ Auld 
Homie,” and fied to the mountains; the horse and cart charged 
down the hill and smashed the bicycle to smithereens. My friend is 
alive, and that is all; he plaintively compares his experience with that 
of Mungo Park, who, after exploring “ Aitic’s wilds” in safety, broke 
his neck by falling over the drawing-room mat at home, His 
national feeling prevents him from seeing that his own fate was exactly 
the reverse of M. P.'s. 

Speaking of bicycles, let me extract the following from the 
Bschange ond Mart Yast month:—"48-in. Special Challenge {E 
‘Suppose the name of the steed], a magnificent machine, made to my 
‘order this spring, cycle bearings, Carter's patent brake, &e., &c., cost 
me £16. Would accept handsome gravestone, to be erected in 
Lower Norwood Cemetery, in exchange, Short of cash only 
reason” The way in which he lingers over his beloved bicycle 
(though I have spared my readers much of it) is really most pathetic, 
‘andl quite equal to anything ever said (or sung) by Arab on parting 
‘with his steed. Nothing but dire necessity would induce him ‘to sell 
it “short of cash only reason.” He has nothing left to live upon, 
‘Dat evidently wishes to be interred magnificently, and is very parti. 
cular as to the locality. What strikes one as curious is the extremely 
Yimited area of possible exchangers to which he addresses himself, 
Who has got a handsome gravestone in Lower Norwood cemetery 
t0 spans, and especially to exchange fora bicycle? 


‘HE sting of a nickname is likely to be extracted when the 

‘bearer is content to assume it as a title of honour, and answer 
it as Prince Hal answered the challenge of Hotspur: “Thou speak'st 
as if T would deny my name.” In this spirit we seem to have ac- 
eepted the name of a “nation of shopkeepers,” thrown at us by 
Napoleon. Mr. Gladstone has discovered that our care for the 
ain chance dates back to the time of Caxton, and praises the first 
‘of English printers for neglecting the example of his foreign masters 
or rivals, and printing works for which there was a popular demand 
instead of beautiful editions of the classics. It is possible that 
‘Caxton’s experience as a mercer taught him to reconcile in his work 
the tradesman with the artist, It is difficult 10 imagine, however, 
that he could count upon any extensive sale for such works as the 
Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, which is supposed to be his first 








by the translations he executed, or caused to be executed, he contri- 
buted to form a public such as could scarcely have existed to his 
hand. 


It is not generally known that two fine Caxtons were recently 
discovered in a small shop south of the Thames, and were obtained. 
by their first purchaser for the traditional “ song,” 


"HAT things people do advertise! In Hammersmith the 
other day I saw this announcement: “Cheap Trip. The 
Christian Mission Hallelujah Railway is one of the quickest, cheapest, 
and best routes from the Deepest Depths of Sin to the Highest 
Heights of Glory. Booking Office in the Town Hall next Sunday. 
‘T, P. Gray, the Hallelujah Guard, and Beaupré, the Happy Engine 
Driver, will (D.V.) instruct passengers how to obtain Through Tickets 
without money and without price.” 1 often wonder whether the class 
of persons who habitually use the letters D.V. are acquainted with 
their meaning ; if so, they must be very egotistic to imagine their 
proceedings to be of such profound importance as to necessitate 
the quotation; if not, they are in the position of the excellent old 
lady who wrote to say she should come and dine with her daughter 
on Wednesday, D, V., and on Thursday at all events. 


SCHOONER-RIGGED BOAT, 20 feet long, has been “ spoken 

with” in the Atlantic, and found to contain a man and his 
wife, bound to Falmouth from the United States, They had been 
35 days out, and had had “several gales” So I should think. 
Imagine a man's being shut up with his wife in a boat 20 feet long 
for 35 days (it sounds like a rule-of-three sum, but it's much harder) 
without a gale! The newspapers call it a “Daring Adventure," as 
well they may. One ship that “spoke” them supplied this intrepid 
pair, Tam glad to say, with brandy, 
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Cuarren XXV. 
victor—raorostrt? 


‘HE election was over. All the principal persons with whom we 
are concerned had come back to town. Keeton had nearly 
relapsed, for the time at least, into its ordinary condition. The riot, 
noisy and alarming as it was, had cost no life, not even that of the 
Foor policeman who seemed most in danger. No doubt the seeds of 
4 popular discontent were sown pretty broadly in the place, which will 
Dear thomy growth some future day; but Keeton just now seems 
oly the sleepier for the reaction after its unwonted excitement. The 
persons of this story who were concerned in the election might be 
‘aid to be in somewhat similar condition. ‘They seemed much the 
Hime as before; but the days in Keeton had sown some seeds for 
them, too, which will probably grow into influence on all their lives. 

Lady Limpenny paid a visit to Mrs. Money. She had not seen 
her friends in Victoria Street since the election, and she was in great 
Surlosity to hear something about it, and about some rumours indi- 
Feetly connected with it, which had reached her ears. She went early, 
in order that she might find Mrs. Money alone. 

Mrs, Money might be described as alone, so far as visitors were 
Soncemed. Onlyher younger daughter was with her. Lucy was looking 
ery pretty, but pale ; and she had a certain restlessness of mannerand 
quick brilliancy of eyes which Lady Limpenny observed, although 
‘asually a woman eather imaginative than actually observant. Lady Lim- 
‘penny smiled and nodded to herself, as it might seem 5 after the fashion 


‘of one who congratulates herself on having judged correctly, and WhO ses 
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from Lady Limpenny, even while she submitted to be kissed 

‘Then she withdrew to a little sofa of her own, and was heard to 
press a wish that Nola Grey would come soon. On hearing 
utterance Lady Limpenny looked round at her, and smiled and 
nodded again more benignly than 


* And so our dear friend Heron is in Parliament,” Lady Limpenny 
said, in her soft, thunderous voice, “He is actually an M.P.) Tam 
so glad; and you have all had such delightful adventures! Your 
names in the papers! I zead itall with such envy. Yes; I always 
longed to be in an adventure and to have my name in the papers. I 
ied to get Sir James to listen to it, but he does not care for these 
things. You were all near being killed! And our friend, the hand- 
some poet—now, do tell me again what his name is—he was lost, and 
actually supposed to be killed, or taken prisoner, or assaulted, or 
something of the kind. How delightful! I should so like to have 
been with you.” _ 

“Oh! Mr. Blanchet was not much hurt,” Lucy said ina rather 
scornful tone. ‘ He only got into the fight somehow ; I don’t know, 
I’m sure, what brought him there; and then he went away to 
London. I think something must have offended him,” 

Lucy had seen, and had not forgotten or forgiven, the poet's 
conduct when Mr, Sheppard was brought to the hotel during the riot, 
and she had not seen his subsequent dash into the strife, and paid 
‘but little attention to what was told her about it. But in any case 
poor Blanchet had long ceased to be a hero of hers, ‘There was a 
time when he was her idol, and when she tried to believe in all manner 
of quaint artistic theories because they were his; and when, if he had 
expressed an esthetic opinion that a lady ought to wear a coal- 
scuttle on her head, Lucy would have fought hard to get her mother’s 
permission to mount the article. It is strange, as the once popular 

a used to say, how & woman can think the mana bore, she thought 
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eae Blanchet with wonder and admiration, 

‘Mr, Heron says that Mr. Blanchet was in great danger, Lucy, 

imy dear,” Tier mother interposed in remonstrance ; “and Minola 
‘speaks very highly of his conduct all the time.” 

“But why did he disappear in that abrupt sort of way? why 
dida’t he tell anyone where he was going?” the pertinacious Lucy 
Kept on. “We were all alarmed about hii, and all for nothing ; and 
‘we had quite enough to think about without that.” 

"But, my dearest darling Lucy, don't you look on a poet as 
different from ordinary people? Iam sure /do. 1 should not like 
to think of our dear friend—anow, do tell me again what # his name— 
T shouldn't like to think of his acting just as everyone else would do. 
‘Oh, no ; 1 like a poet to be a poet. I am so passionately fond of 
poetry ; and have had to give it all up of late. I dare not read a 

now.” 

“For your soul’s sake, Lady Limpenny?™ the irreverent Lucy 
asked suicily. 

“Darling, yes. For my soul's sake, as you say. I was forgetting 
‘all my higher duties in life, and all that I owe, dearest, to the future 
fife, in my love for the poetry of that delightful writer—oh, now, 
what wor his name ?—who wrote that lovely poem in the winter that 
‘everybody was talking about, My dear, the doctrines taught in that 
poem were something awful—I do assure you, awful. No one could 
yead them long and be assured of safety in the higher sphere.” 

“T think I remember the hook,” Mrs, Money said ; “I think you 
Jent it to me, Laura; but it did not strike me as containing any 
Moctrines of a dangerous kind, It did, indeed, protest in powerful 
accents against the system under which this country is rushing to her 
destruction.” 

“T dare not read it, dearest Theresa; I dare not, indeed; it 
would unhinge my mind. But I dare not read any poems not 

Lady Limpenny presently rose to go ; but she paused even in the 
act or making her adicux, and, taking Lucy’s hand in a manner of the 
Tenderest affection, she asked : 

* But now, darling, what is this I hear about you? Is it true, this 
Yery delightfiil piece of news—at least, delightful if it ér true? Do 
tell me, dearest ; it can’t be always kept a secret, you know.” 
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very 
such an old friend? Well, Ta maine nate cepa Lay 
sure, I'll come in and talk to her to-morrow or next day, Tr 
quite sure that you are not here, OF, noes, Laat Tam sure 

it # true; and J offer you my 

IT Ghey eel ts Ws Soa cys ance 

against Lady Limpenny’s conclusions ; but there was no 
of stopping that lady, or of correcting any apprehensions she might 
have formed. She gathered her skirts about her and was gone, 
chattering all the time, before anyone could put in a word of expla 
sation, and firmly convinced that she knew all the truth about every~ 
thing, and that her way of exhibiting it must have been delightful to 
everybody. 
Her display of knowledge was certainly not pleasing to Lucy 
Money in this instance. She seemed greatly annoyed, and, when 
Lady Limpenny had gone, she left the room and hid herself away 
somewhere. Mr. Money came home almost immediately, and his 
wife took the opportunity of expressing some of her fears to him about 
Lady Limpenny’s talk and Lucy's way of taking it. 

“She's quite put ont by it, Money dear, I do assure you, T 
never saw her so much hurt by anything of the kind before,” 

“T wish that silly old Laura Limpenny didn’t talk in that way," 
Money said with more earnestness in his manner than the talk of 
Lady Limpenny might have seemed to be worth. “It annoys Lucy, 
of course ; and then, what she said here she will say in half a dozen 
places before the day is over.” 

“But, Money dear, it can’t always be kept a secret. ‘These things 
always do get talked about. I really don’t see what harm it does 
even if they were." 

“No, perhaps not; in an ordinary case, perhaps not, But some~ 
how I don’t like it in this case. I wish nothing had been said. Do 
you think Lucclet is quite happy, Theresa?” 

“Surely, dear, I should think so—oh, yes, she must be happy, 
very happy. Of course it is a trial—all girls feel it so, especially when 
they are brought up so much at home,” 

Mr. Money secmed unusually grave. He stoodand beat time on 
Als chin with his fingers. 
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“I don't know," he said, “somehow ; but I think everything is 

t quite right with the little girl. She #s fond of him?” he asked, 

ining abruptly to his wife. 

Oh, yes, dear—she ailores him.” 

“Yes? You think so? Well, I am sure T think so too; T was 
quite certain of it Of course she is young, and girls often don’t 
‘Know their own minds a bit—no, confound it, not boys either, for 
‘That matter, I think at one time she used to be fond of that fellow 
Blanchet ; and now she does not care twopence about him, I say, 
‘Theresa, if this should be the same sort of thing?" 

“Bat, my dear, it isn’t ; you may be quite sure of that, Tcan tell 
you that for certain. Why, only look at her eyes when he is near! 
and Lucy has told me ogain and again that she never thought about 
‘Mr. Blanchet in that sort of way.” 

“Yes, I have watched her, Theresa, as you say, and I have 
looked at her eyes and all that; and T did believe, certainly, that it 
‘was quite a different thing this time. If I hadn't thought it—my 
good heavens !—should I have meddled or made in the affair?” 

Mr. Money walked uneasily up anc down the room once or twice. 
His wife looked at him anxiously, but she did not quite follow his 
meaning or appreciate his alarms. She was indeed, at the moment, 
engaged in thinking whether something could not be done to make 
the life of poor Mr. Blanchet a little more happy than it seemed at 
present 10 be. She was convinced in her heart that Blanchet must 
be suffering keenly on account of Lucy, and, as the helper of unhappy 
men, she burned with a wish to do something for him. She had so 
completely made up her mind that Lucy was having all her desire in 
Tife, and, having ir, must be satisfied, that all her anxiety on her 
Asughter’s behalf seemed to have come to an end, and her cares pro- 
perly reverted to the outer world. 

Yes, T thought it was all right.” Mr. Money suddenly came to 
stop in his walk, “ Thad not the Jeast idea that it was not all right; 
but then one doesn't know—at least, 7 don’t—whether it isn’t a pecu- 
Natity of girls that when you get for them what they want, then, by 
Jove, they don’t want it any more ; and I tell you, ‘Theresa, I have 
been thinking of this a good deal Jately—in the last few days.” 

‘There are, perhaps, women who might have been disposed to 
Temark to Mr. Money that anyhow the affair was pretty well all his 

wn doing. There are women who possibly would have given him 
#© Deiter comfort than the reminder that they had not advised him 
#9 eo the things he had done; and that, perhaps, if he had sought the 
‘ice of his wife a little more, the result might have been more satis- 4 
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factory. Mrs. Money had no ideas of the kind. Even if she had 
known more clearly than she did the meaning of his alarm, it would 
never have occurred to her to doubt that he had done the very best 
thing possible under any given circumstances. If things went wrong 
after that, it must be the fault of the things; it could not be the fault 
of Mr. Money, 

‘The talk was interrupted for the present by the arrival of visitors, 
for this was one of Mrs. Moncy’s days of reception. Presently Lucy 
herself returned. Mr. Money drew her aside, and asked her one or 
two casual questions. ‘Then he said suddenly, and fixing his eyes on 
his dangbter, without giving her any time to think of herself or to 
conceal her feclings: 

“Ian't Victor coming here to-day, Lucelet?” 

‘The eyes of the girl sparkled again as she answered, and his eyes 
watched her answer: 

“Oh, yes, papa dear; I expect him every moment; you don’t 
think he is not coming, do you?” 

‘The smile that sometimes made Mr. Money's rough face look 
almost handsome came over it as he saw the expression in his 
daughter's cyes. He took Lucy playfully by the chin, 

“J should think he was coming indeed, Lucelet ; I rather think 
you know more about his movements than Ido, So Laura Limpenny 
hhas been talking her nonsense ! 

Lucy coloured. 

“Oh, yes papa dear. 1 wish that dreadful woman did not come 
here; she talks of such things; it is humiliating to hear oneself 
talked about in that way 

“Oh, that’s all, is it? don’t you mind her talk, Lucelet; it can’t 
be helped, anyhow ; and remember that if you were a princess all 
the gossips of Europe would be talking about you.” 

Then he left his daughter and went to talk to some one else, 
somewhat relieved in his mind for the moment. He watched his 
Lucelet, however, all the time. 

Presently he saw her eyes light up and her checks colour, and 
then her eyes droop again; and she looked wonderfully pretty, he 
thought,—and so, indeed, might anyone else have thought as well who 
happened to see her just then. If any one of us looking on might 
have admired the expression on the pretty girl's crimsoning fice, 
what admiration must he have felt for whom that brightening colour 
came and those eyes sparkled?—the king for whom—as Lady 
Castlewood so prettily said—that red flag was displayed? For Mr. 
gifoncy knew, before he had seen any new-comer enter the room, that 

































whose coming caused all that brightness was the member 
‘of Keeton, Victor Heron had entered the room, 

talking to Lucy. 
‘Victor, then, had won everything for which he strove, and somes 
too for which he had not striven. He had won a brilliant and 
‘unexpected victory. Never before in the memory of man had the 
b of Keeton becn represented by a Liberal. ‘There was 
ing clse of any particular interest going on in polities, and the 
ntion of the country had really been tuned for some days very 
keenly on Keeton. The riot, the family quarrel, the fact that Heron 
had to fight against family influences, “ory influences, and the 
red republicans all at once, had made his enterprise seem so 
dashing that, even if he had lost, he would have got a certain 
repute by it. But, when it was found that he had positively won, he 
hecame the hero of the hour with the public, while with his own 
party he was a person tobe made the very most of, and applauded 
to the echo. No fear of his not finding men of mark to take up his 

grievance now. 

‘The adventurous St. Paul had kept his word. Nothing but his 
intervention could possibly have carried the place for Victor, ot kept 
poor Sheppard out of Parliament. Coming just at the right moment, 
‘St Paul bad canght the affections of the fierce democrats, the pro- 
Tetairiate with the dash of atheist in it, and had drawn the voters 
away from Sheppard. Many of them had determined to give their 
‘votes rather for the man whom they called their outspoken enemy— 
the Tory, that is to say—than for the doubtful friend, as every pro- 

ging Liberal seemed to them to be who could not go all the way 
‘wilh the social revolution and them, St, Paul captivated enough of 
them to leave Sheppard solcly to the support of the thorough ‘Tories, 
who had no grievance against the ducal family; and the result was 
that Victor Heron won the election, or had it thus won for him without 
his knowledge or consent. Not the faintest suspicion of “a put-up 
thing" existed in any mind. It was perfectly well known in Keeton 
‘and clsewhere that Victor Heron had positively refused to have any- 
‘thing to do with St. Paul, and that they had all but quarrelled ; and, 
Gndeed, the general opinion was that St. Pal had undertaken his 
candidature for the sake of spoiling Victor's chance. He fancied, 
people thought, that the extreme “ rads" or “reds” might give their 
‘Votes to Victor for lack of any stronger Liberal, and he therefore cut 
in between merely for the sake of destroying the game of the man 
‘who would not acccpt his assistance. A great many people were 
amused at his folly and his odd miscalculation; and even Money 
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pea to pape ‘Truly does 
seem to many persons aman who has dropped from. 
fall into fortune. A disappointed politician of sixty who : 
with splendid self-conceit, good abilities, and very fair chances, an 
with all has come to nothing, draws the moral of his personal 
from the story he hears of Victor Heron's success. “You see, 
can do what I never could do,” be says ; “he can entertain the 
party. I defy any man to make his way in political poate 
like this if he has not the means to entertain his party, and 
fellow will be able to do that with the girl’s fortune and what Money 
must leave him some time." " 
It is true, then, what the people say—what Lady Limpenny has 
‘been so broadly hinting at? It was, then, as Minola Grey supposed? 
See, she herself has just come in, and is talking with Mr. Money now, 
She seems full of spirits ; at least, she is talking in a very animated 
way. A lady who is present has already remarked, in a Jow tone, to 
another lady, that she thinks Miss Grey talks too much, and is too 
sarcastic for a young person. Was it as Minola supposed, and did 
the influence of the moonlight and the walk home ¢/af night in the 
park at Keeton prove too much for the inflammable heart of Victor 
Heron? No ; that night had passed over, and although Heron had 
felt the influence of the place, the hour, and the circumstances, he 
had not been able to understand his own feelings clearly enough to 
give them expression in words or in acts. It was when he came in 
fresh from the excitement of the Keeton riot, and when he saw that 
Lucy, who with all her love for her father had borne up gallantly 
against the sight of his hurts, became faint the moment she caught 
a glimpse of Heron's wounded face, and hadto be taken from the room, 
—it was then that the truth was borne in upon Heron for the first time, 
and he was made aware that Lucy Money loved him. He was 
almost overwhelmed by the discovery. This was something of which 
the had never thought. Yt was all trac what he had said to Minola 
Grey that long-past day in Regent's Patk—he tad vedly bad a sort 
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cot about women. He had lived so much out of the 





wives and daughters of elderly, experienced 
, and such like—were not all that his faney painted woman- 
EP ei had eerste corticasn to fall back upon that these were 
illustrations of the maids or the matrons of merry England at 
home. ‘He had always thought of a woman as a being whom a man 
courted and served, and at last, by immense exercise of devotion and 
‘menit of all kinds, persuaded to listen while he told her of his deep 
ed reverent love. It had not occurred:to him to think that some- 
times, even among the maids of merry England, the woman makes 
the love, and the man only puts up.with it. When it flashed upon 
his mind that Lucy Money loved him, he was like one to whom 
some wholly new and unexpected conditions of life have suddenly 
revealed themselves. He felt, in a strange sort of way, stricken 
humble by the thought that so sweet and good a girl could love him, 
‘and wish to trust her life into his hands. Is it any wonder if, in the 
flush of his shame and his gratitude, he told himself that he was in 
Jove with her? 





Cuarrer XXVI. 
“LUCKLESS LOVE'S INTERPRETER,” 


‘Tit event in which so much success had fallen to the share of 
Victor Heron had not, on the whole, turned out badly for his rival, 
‘Mr. Sheppard. The latter had lost the election, it is true, but he 
4had made a certain repute for himself as a Conservative candidate, 
He was now before the eyes of his party and the country as ane who 

Thad fought a good fight, who had made sacrifices for his cause, and 
who therefore ought to be considered when another vacancy brought 
=n opportunity of choosing and supporting a candidate. Mr. Shep- 
‘jpard’s name was in the political playbill, and that was something. 
After the defeat of Novara, Count Cavour, then only a rising politician, 
remarked that Piedmont had gained cnough to compensate for all 
ther losses in having got the right to hoist the national flag. Mr. 
Sheppard had got by his defeat the right to hoist the flag of his party, 
to be one of its bearers, and that was something. He was now 
looked upon everywhere as a man sure to be seen in Parliament 








Mr. Sheppard made arrangements for the catrymg on of Ku 


anceship of Mr. Money and of Victor Heron, whom, it is needless 
to say, he no longer regarded with any feelings of jealousy. Mr. 
Money and everyone else admitted that nothing could be more 
manly and creditable than Sheppard's manner of taking his defeat. 
Minola scldom heard him spoken of but with respect. : 

‘The women are not many on whom the public opinion of those 
immediately around them has no influence in determining their 
estimate of 2 man. Minola began to sec that there were qualities in 
her old lover for which she had not given him credit. ‘This, indeed, she 
had seen for herself during the contest at Keeton. He had,atall events, 
a certain manly dignity, even if he was slow and formal, She may, too, 
have been impressed in certain moods with the strength and patience 
of his feelings for her. In some melancholy moments she felt a 
sympathy for him, and found a sort of sad amusement in admitting 
to herself that she and her old lover were alike in one part of their 
destiny at all events. But she was sincerely glad to hear that Shep- 
pard was beginning to go out a good deal, and she had a strong hope 
and conviction that in society he must very soon get aver his old 
feelings for her. All that was natural enough, she thought, when 
they both lived in the country, and he knew very few women; but 
here in London he must meet with many girls a thousand times 
more attractive—so she was honestly convinced—than she could 
possibly appear even to the most prejudiced eye, and he would soon 
get over the weakness that exalted a country girl into a heroine and 
a goddess. He would meet with women who knew the world—the 
world of politics and of society—who could assist a man in his public 
career and in his natural ambition, and some one of whom would 








marty him, ‘The thought gave Minola sincere 


irs of a prscages most prominent to our eyes in 

of whom we have some account to render before the 
march, 

Blanchet found himself a man sadly changed in his 


ott when the subsidence of the riot in the Kecton streets 


m stranded high and dry, and still alive, Not only was he 
_ but he was absolately uninjured, The dignity of the slightest 
nd ws not on. him to make him interesting. All that commotion 
d seemed to him so terrible that his very soul shrank from it, 


turned out to be, #0 fir as he was concerned, more innocent and 
than x schoolboy game of wrestling. He had been ridicu- 
when shrinking from the riot, and he now felt that he must have 
been ridiculous when by shect force he mastered his quivering nerves 
and threw himself literally into it, In the very thick of the battle, 
and when he caine to Heron's aid, he thought he saw an inclination 
fo good-humoured laughter on Heron’s face at the sight of him and 
Tis weapon. When the riot was over, and the crowd began to dis- 
perse, and the Liberal leaders went into the hotel, nobody took any 
notice of him. He scemed to be of no account in the eyes of anyone. 
‘Men whose companion he had been during his share of the campaign 
in Keeton passed him rapidly by and did not seem to recognise him 5 
they were all thinking of other things and other persons, clearly. 
Eyen Heron, to whose help he had come, did not think it worth his 
hile apparently to make any inquiry about him. 

‘We know, of course, that Heron did find time and thought to ask 
about the poet ; but the poet did not know this. ‘The thought, how- 
ever, which most disturbed Blanchet’s mind was not that Heron had 
Deen ungmteful to him, but that clearly, in the mind of men like 
Heron, the whole affair was. matter of no moment—an ordinary event 
‘@t an election, involving an amount of danger such as men encoun- 
ter in their huntings and their other pastimes of which Blanchet 
‘Knew little, and not enough to be seriously thought of a moment after 
it was past. It was, then, for danger such as this that the poet had 
twice made himself ridiculous in the eyes of Minola Grey, It was for 
danger like this that he had exposed himself to hear from her the 
bitterest words that man can hear from woman, In truth, it is not 
certain that poor Blanchet was really a coward. He had been 
put suddenly in front of a sort of trial entirely new to him, and bis 





Blanchet, there was for some reason or other a little 100 
feminine material put into his composition, 0 


judgment, the inclinations, the way of looking at things, a1 
unmistakably masculine. Blanchet had not lived a manly life; he 
had, indeed, not lived a life that would be wholesome for man ot 


woman. It was not, be it understood, harmful or immoral, as lives 
are accounted on our somewhat dwarfed and formal principles of 


social good or harm; but it was a Tife without bracing strength of any 
kind. Tt was a life of sickly affectations and debauching concelts. 
Tt made sham as good as effort. In that sort of life it sufficed to 
think yourself a great person, and to say to your friends that you 
were 5, and there was no occasion for the long, healthy, noble labour 
that, with whatever genius, is needed to develop success. It was a 
life of ghastly groping after originality; a life in which one became 
fantastic, not out of superabundant fancy, but of set purpose. The 
moment an entirely new situation was presented to Blanchet, and he 
was called upon to act under circumstances not previously thought 
out and reduced to theatric form, all the shams were suddenly blown 
away, and the weakly, naked nature was left shivering and shuddering: 
in the rough, unaccustomed air of reality, 

Little Mary Blanchet was sitting alone the day after the riot at 
Keeton. It was drawing on towards evening, and she had her books 
of manuscript out on the table and was at work at her poems. She 
was very particular about the copying of her poems; she began a 
Iong poem in a bound volume with ruled leaves, and if, in copying, 
she made any mistake, even of a word, she put that volume aside and 
began another. Therefore the one poem at which she was now 
had already produced several of these manuscript books without itself 
approaching much nearer to completion. She was seated before the 
work with her pen in her mouth and her eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
and was in a little doubt between a rhyme which was of excellent 
sound but doubtful grammar, and one of which the grammar was all 
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he sound was open to challenge. Her own sympathies 

with the good rhy:ne, and she was strongly inclined 

nthe risk of being a little superior for once to those narrow 

mules which offend so many poetesses. While thus, like 

fp Audis of Pope's Homer “in anguish of suspense delayed,” she 
was told that her brother wished to see her. 

Mary sprang up in excitement, let her ink-steeped pen fall on her 
book, thus reducing a new volume to worthlessness, and, scarcely 
stopping even for a plaintive murmur, ra out and brought Herbert 
Blanchet into the room. She was convinced that he must have some 
fimportant intelligence, Could it be that he had proposed for Minola, 
been accepted, and had come back to London in all speed to arrange 
for the wedding? His face, however, did not look like that; it was 
haggant and miserable, and the poet had evidently not slept the past 
night. Mary felt her heart sink within her as she looked at him. 

Blanchet sat down and passed his hands wildly through his un- 
Kempt hair—hair that, however, looked so beautiful, Mary thought, 

Well, my sister,” he said, with a gloomy effort at being light and 
‘careless of speech, I haye come back, you see.” 

“What has happened, Herbert dear?” the affrighted old maid 
asked; and she trembled all over, 

“Nothing particular, Mary; only that your brother has made a 
fool of himself.” 

‘Then he smiled in a distal way, with ghastly lips and livid face ; 
and then he put his hands to hie forehead, and burst into tears, 

‘Never was a woman more frightened than poor Mary. She had 
ever seen a man in tears before ; she remembered having read and 
shudderingly admired a line in a poem of Mrs, Hemans's, in which 
she, Mary Blanchet, and all the world in general were advised not 
to talk of gricf until they had seen the tears of bearded men, Poor 
‘Mary always thought that the tears of bearded men must be some- 
thing very dreadful to see ; but she never expected to see them, for 
she did not think it possible that Englishmen, the only race of men 
‘she knew, could shed tears under any provocation, Now she wascom- 
pelled to look on the tears of a bearded man whom she dearly loved ; 
and she found that Mrs. Hemans's suggestions fell far short of the 
dreadful reality. She tried all she could to comfort her broken-hearted 
Brother; but comfort is particularly unavailing when one does not 
‘even know the source of the trouble. It was some time before poor 
Blanchet could give his sister any coherent account of his distress. 
When the story was told, however, it did not seem so hopeless to 
‘Mary as she had expected. He had not been refused by Minola; 
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he had not even proposed to her. She did not attach much 
importance to the fact that Minola had supposed him—wrongfally, of 
course—to be a coward. He could casily prove, if indeed he had 
not done it already, that he was as brave as she, Mary, knew her 
brother must be. It was wrong of Minola to judge so quickly and 
so harshly, and very unlike Minola ; but, after all, what did it prove 
but the deep interest which she took in Herbert? She was disap- 
pointed when she thought he was not all that she had expected. 
What did that prove but that she had expected great things? Well, 
it was not by any means too late to prove that her first expectations 
were true estimates of Mary’s brother, 

It is a truth that Herbert Blanchet gradually became encouraged, 
and almost restored, if not to his good opinion of himself, yet 
to his hopes. Tt was wonderful what a person of importance, a wise 
counsellor, a trusty friend, his sister grew to be in his eyes all at once. 
How long is it since he thought her an absurd little old maid in whom 
no person of artistic soul could possibly feel any interest? How long 
is it since he fully believed that Minola Grey was kind to her partly 
out of pity, and partly because it looked picturesque and charming 
for a handsome young woman to be the patroness and friend of an 
unattractive elderly woman? How long is it since he was ashamed 
of the relationship, and would gladly have given Minola to understand 
that he considered his sister only a poor little, old-fashioned person, 
whose pretences at poetry and art had his entire disapproval? And 
now he wept upon her faithful bosom, and drew comfort from her 
flattering but very sincere assurances ; and poured out his feelings 
‘over and over again ; and asked her to tell him over and over again 
this, that, and the other thing that Minola had stid ; and found com> 
fort in her talk ; and would rather have been in her company that 
evening than in the centre of the beloved school, or in the drawing- 
room of a lady of rank. If poor little Mary could have thought of 
sich a thing as being revenged upon her brother for all his long neg- 
lect, his selfish desertion of her, she might have found herself well 
avenged that night when he clung to her, and hung upon her words, 
and was only restored to think life worth having by her flatteries and 
her promises that she would do all for him, and had good hope to 
make everything come right even yet. 
far as Mary was concemed, she had hardly ever been so 

happy. It was enough to make her happy at any time to know that 
she was of importance to her poet-brother. But she had also now 
from him the confession of his passionate love for her friend. Tthad 
always smote a little on Mazy’s conscience that, in helping her 
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brother in his scheme about Minola, she was not quite certain 
swbether, after all, the poet really loved Minola as Mary thought 
Minola deserved to be loved. Now she was satisfied on this point. 
‘Herbert had poured out his whole heart to her, and had showed her 
that his love for Minola was deep, passionate, eternal, It did not 
‘eseur to Mary to suspect that there could be a woman on earth, even 


Minola, who was capable of rejecting the love of a mun like 
‘Herbert Blanchet. That was Mary Blanchet’s happiest night thus 
far in London ; her happiest night thus far in life, 

In his misery Blanchet had told the truth, He was really in love 
with Minola. He had gone in for money and a beautiful wife, and 
he had lost himself hopelessly in the game. His self-conceit had 
readily made him believe that the handsome, simple country girl who 

60 much of his sister must fall in love with him. It was 
“by degrees it dawned upon him that there was a clear strength 
in Minola’s character such ashe had thoughtno women ever had. He 
began to sce that she was friendly to him, but otherwise unconcerned ; 
and that he was fairly in love with her. He began to be ashamed of 
the pitiful hopes he had formed about her money; he began to be 
ashamed of a good deal of his character and career. The genuine 
‘extravagance of the delight which he felt when she enabled him to 
pat his poems before the world in such splendid dress, had almost as 
‘strange an effect on him as the gift of the bishop’s candlesticks on 
poor Jean Valjean, It shook all his previous theories of life and its 
philosophy, to find that there was so much of simple generosity in 
the world ; especially to find it in the heart of a girl over whom his 
charms and his affectations seemed to have no manner of influence, 
‘He found that he had his world to reconstruct. He went home and 
passed some wretched days. He looked back on his life, its theories, 
its affectations, its pitiful litle vanities, and he wondered how he 
‘could ever have thought to make genuine poetry out of such shams 
‘of emotion and simulacra of beauty. It would require fairy power 
indeed to spin such rubbish of straws into gold. 

Still, he had some hopes from Mary and her influence over 
Minola. It had come to that ; his sister now was his chief resource 
and his star of hope. The artful Mary was not long in bringing her 
plans to maturity and to proof, 

* Minola, dear,” she said one evening after Miss Grey had settled 
down in London again, “do you really never think of getting 
married?” 

“ Never, Mary; why should I, if I don't like?” 

“Well, you can’t live always alone in this kind of way.” 





“ But I am not living alone in any kind of way.” 
“Not now; not exactly now, But I may not live, 
don't feel at all like myself lately; and 1 shudder at the 
‘being left alone, I am so much older than you, Minola. = 
Peso Se ny ds ee eee 
marry?" 


reproach, 

“Ah | there were reasons for my not marrying which happily don’t 
exist for you. And then my life would be a wretched one, Minola, 
but for you. Where are you to get a Minola, dear, when you come 
to be as old as I am now?” 

‘The prospect of growing old never frightens the young. It is 


their conyiction that, at worst, they will die before that comes about. 
It was not, therefore, the thought of becoming like Mary Blanchet, 
that made Minola seem melancholy for the moment, It was the 
thought of the weariness that life must have for her in any case, 
young or not, She remained thinking for a second or two, until she 
‘became conscious that Mary was waiting for her to say something, 
‘Then she tried to get rid of the subject. 

Well, Mary, at all events I need not trouble myself about mar- 
riage just at this moment; I don’t want to be like the girl in the old 
song, who refused the men before they asked her, No one has been 
asking me lately.” 

“T know some one,” Mary broke out, “ who would ask you if he 
dared. I know some one who loves you—who adores you.” 

Minola looked round in amazement. It did not occur to her at 
the moment to think of what or whom poor Mary meant. 

Mary rose from her chair and ran to Minola, and threw herself on 
the ground near her in supplication, with her eyes full of tears, 

“Tt’s my brother, Minola; it's my brother! Headores you, He 
would die for you. He will die for you if you won't listen to him, 
Ob, do listen to him, darling, and make us all happy !” 

Minola rose from her chair in such anger as she had seldom 
known before, She was not even particularly careful how she 
extricated herself from Mary's clinging grasp. 

“ Are you speaking seriously, Mary?” she asked, in a low tone, 
and with determined self-restraint, 

“Oh, Minola darling, it's only too serious! He was here the 
other day. He is wretched, he is miserable, because he thinks you 

were angry with him. I thought he would die—I think he will die. 
He didn’t want to tell anyone ; but a sister's eyes can't be deceived. 
And it’s no use, and he so loves you.” 
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_ ‘Minola could have found it in her heart to curse Love and all 
this works This distracting revelation was too much for her. It 


‘and pity, and sometimes to be angry with and despise. Even if she 
had been a vain girl, it is not likely that the announcement of his love 
would have gratified her vanity. 

™ Did he send you to tell me this, Mary?” 

“No, dear,” Mary said humbly, losing heart and hope with every 
moment, as she looked into Minola’s face, which was pale, and cold, 
and almost hard in its expression. “No, dear; but I thought it 
‘would be better, perhaps, if I were just to speak to you a little about 
‘it first, just to know how you felt, and then I might perhaps 
encourage him or not, you know; and I thought that might not be so 

perhaps, Minola.” 

“ You are right, Mary ; it is much less unpleasant, But I think 
T need not give you any further answer, need 1?" 

‘Minoln’s manner was strangely cold and hard. She could not 
help feeling as if there were something like treachery in this secret 
arrangement of brother and sister’ to try to persuade her into a 

marriage which she would otherwise never have thought of, oth 
trother and sister seemed for the moment mean in her eyes; and 
‘Minola hated meanness. 

looked wistfitlly into her leader's cold, stern face. It must 
be said for Minola that the coldness and sternness came from dis- 
appointment rather than from anger. It seemed to her that her 
closest friend had betrayed her. 

* Is there no hope for him?” Mary asked faintly. 

“1 wish you would not talk in that foolish way," Minola said 
coldly. “It ix not worthy of you. It ought to be no hope to any 
‘man that a girl who does not love him or think about him in any 
‘such way should marry him. And if a man is sosilly, his sister ought 
to have better wishes for him. / would not degrade my brother—if I 
‘could say I had one and were fond of him—by speaking of him in 
such a way. I hope your brother has more sense, Mary, and more 
spirit, than you seem to think." 

“ He so loves you ; he does indeed,” Mary fecbly pleaded. 

“ Ihe really loves me—and 1 hate to use the word, and I hate 
to hear it—I am sorry for him, Mary ; and I am ashamed of him, 
and 1 feel 2 contempt for him, and that’s all. 1 hate to think of men 
grovelling in that way, or of women cither; but I do think that 
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known, What word did 1 cyer say to him that coy 
T cared for him ? ‘Do you think, if a girl cares | 


want them to be known.” i boat 

With this wont se let the rom abrpty and would arn 
‘more, 

So ene poor Mary Blanche’ ist attempt to plead 
cause of her brother, 
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r at 
WAS EVER WOMAN IN THIS HUMOUR WOOED?™ 


‘Tae, days were not pleasant for Minola or Mary which followed 
this disclosure, ‘The two friends for a time did not seem as if they 
were the same persons; there was a cold constraint between them, 
Minola soon got over her anger to poor Mary, and was only angry 
with herself for having spoken harshly tothe unhappy old maid ; but 
she could not revive the confidence that had existed between them 
before. She felt that between them now was something that killed 
confidence. She tried to speak to her companion in tones and words 
if possible more kindly and friendly than ever ; but the genial heart 
of friendship which makes mere words into sweet realities was. re 
there any more. 

Mary Blanchet was not very good at disguising her feclings 
Even fram Minola, whom she loved, and of whom,she stood in some 
awe, she made little effort to conceal the fact that she felt herself a 
sufferer, ‘The curse in thedead man’s eye, which’told so. heavily an 
the Ancient Marincr, was far more bitter, doubtless, than the silent 
reproach in Mary's cye; but Minola was much. oppressed by the 
latter. She felt as if she had been doing some wrong to Mary and 
to the cause of friendship and common sisterly womanhood; and, 
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Tike all gencrous natures, she was disposed, when the heat of anger 
and surprise was over, to throw all the blame on herself, or ar least to 
‘be moubled with the fear that she must haye been to blame, She 
‘ogan to long fora full reconciliation with Mary, She reproached 
herself with having brought the poetess away: ftom her home and her 
5-8 if poor Mary had any home there, or any friends 
there or elsewhere except Minola herself, 
__ “Lam going to see my brother,” ‘Mary Blanchet said one evening, 
‘not without a gentle reproach in her yoice. 

Yes, Mary? Tam glad. You will give him my regards—my_ 
very kind regards—will you not?” 

“Oh, yes; certainly, if you wish it” This was followed by a 
Uittle sigh, as if Mary would have said, “1 don’t think there ig much 
comfort in that, if that is all,” 

‘Minola looked up and saw the melancholy little face, She was 
greatly touched, She thought of their long friendship, going back to 
the days when she was a little child, and regarded Mary a3 another 
Elizabeth Barrett. She remembered her own brother and her love 
for him, and her heart was pierced by the expression in Mary's face. 
‘She went to the poetess and put her arms round her neck, and the 
poor poctoss fairly gave way and was drowned in tears, 

#Te's 5 unhappy; it’s all so unhappy,” sobbed Mary. “I never 
thought it would come to this. I can’t bear to think of him so, and 
that he should be so wretched ; I can't, indeed.” 

‘Minola waited for a while to let this grief have way ; and, indeed, 
it must be owned that her own tears were hard enough to restrain, 
‘Then, when the passion of the poetess had a little abated, and Minola 
thought she could listen to reason, she began to reason gently, very 


“T know you blame me for this, Mary, my dear old friend, even 
swhen you try not to show it But tell me, Mary, where am I to 
Blame? You know I don’t want to marry, and you-know I ought 
‘not to marry anyone if I don’t—if I don’t love him, dear. I donot 
Jove your brother in that way; and it would be doing him a great 
wrong if I were to marry bim merely because I was fond of you, 
you foolish, kind old Mary, Ae would only feel offended by such 
‘an idea; and quite right. I almost wish I could marry him, dear, 
for your sake, and for the sake of all the old times and the pleasant 
days we have had together, and the evenings, and the confidences— 
all the dear old times! But you would not ask me todo that, Mary? 
you would not let me do it, if I were inclined?” 

Mary sobbed a doubtful assent to this proposition. It is to be 

13 
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feared she felt in her own heart that she would be glad if her friend 
would marry her brother on any account. 

“You don’t know what it is to me,” Mary murmured out, “tosee 
him so unhappy.” 

“But, my dear, that won't last always; he will get over that. I 

am not so foolish, Mary dear, as to believe that there is anything in 
me which your brother will not find in twenty other girls.” 
But that's because you don't believe he has any strong feelings 
‘at all,” Mary said reproachfully. “You do him wrong, Minola, 
‘You don't mean it, I know ; but you do him wrong. He has strong 
feelings, indeed he has. Don't you think / know ?" 

Minola might, perhaps, with truth have said that she had no 
profound reliance on Mary's power of reading character even in the 
case of her brother; but she did not touch that point. 

“Tam sure he has strong feelings, Mary; I am sure of it now, 
I didn’t think so once, perhaps—you are quite right in that—but I 
am sure now that Iwas mistaken. I have a great regard for your 
brother ; much too great a regard,” she added, with a certain bimer- 
‘ness in her tone, “ to believe he could waste much of his life in idle 
regret because a girl like me did not marry him.” 

“T's all very well for you, Minola," Mary said, raising her head 
and throwing something like downright anger into her voice ; “ it's 
all very well for you, who don't have any of these feelings. You 
don't care for anyone—in that way, I mean, You don’t care for 
any man. Other people can’t have such strong feelings.” 

Minola broke down, Why she did so, only the benign powers 
that understand human and especially womanly weaknesses can 
tell; certainly Minola never could explain. She had gone through 
ordeals, one might have thought, far worse than this, and kept a 
serene face and her secret safe. But there was something in this 
unjust reproach coming from the poor old friend whom she had known 
so long, and for whom she had persistently done so much, that quite 
overcame her. ‘The words found out the very heart of her woman- 
hood and her weakness ; the place where her emotions had no steel 
plates of caution ready put on to protect them, Half in tears, half 
in hysterical laughter, she broke away from Mary. 

“Oh, you unjust, silly, foolish old Mary! It’s not true a word 
that you are saying. I am as great a fool as Ae, and as you, and as 
all the rest, I suppose! Don't I know what such feelings are! Oh, 
how I wish I didn't!” 

Mary Jooked up in utter amazement. 

“Why, Minola darling, it can’t be—" 
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“But I tell you it can be and it is, Mary—and now do let me 
‘alone for the future. Oh, yes, I am in love—up to the roots of my 
hair, dear, if you like the words—I can't think of any other, There, 
‘have made a fool of myself and humbled myself enough for one 
day, I think! Now go and see your brother, like a good, dear 
creature, and leave me to myself for a little. Don't ask me to tell you 
any more ; if T ever do tell you any more, it shan’t be now. I hate 
‘and despise myself for all this ; but it's true, Mary, as true as death, 
orany other certain thing you like.” 

‘Then Minola turned away, and resolutely sat down to the piano 
and began to play. Mary knew that there was nothing more to be 
got out of her just then ; and, indeed, she was too much overwhelmed 
‘by what she had heard to have any clear purpose of extorting more. 
She made her preparations to go out in silence ; but the very manner 
‘in which she tied her bonnet-strings gave expression, somchow, to a 
sound of wonder. She went out with no other good-bye to Minola 

*than was conveyed by a gentle pressure on her shoulder as she 
passed, meant to express all a world of renewed sympathy, fellow- 
ship, and devotion. 

It could hardly be said that Mary had yet had breathing-time 
enough to allow her to begin forming any conjecture as to the 
person who must needs be involved in Minola’s bewildering confi- 
dence. The revelation itself filled her mind for a while, to the 
exclusion of all other thought. But, as she was going along the 
Street, she saw coming towards her a figure which, even with her 
short sight, she thought she recognised. It was that of a man taller 
‘than anyone else she knew, even than her brother, and who had 
stooping shoulders and a walk of lounging complacency—a walk as 
‘of one who rather fancied that all the street belonged to him. When 
this person came near he raised his hat and made a bow of recogni- 
tion to Mary, and then the poetess saw that she was not wrong in 
Supposing that it was Mr. St. Paul. He was evidently going in the 
direction of Minola’s lodgings. A sudden thought flashed upon 
Mary Blanchet’s mind. 

“Can it be Je?" she thought. “I should never have supposed 
such a thing. But he was very attentive to her, certainly; and of 
course he isa man of high family—not like poor Herbert, But 1 
never should have thought of him.” 

While Mary went her melancholy and meditative way, Mr. St. 
Paul arrived at Minola’s door, and asked to see her, adding that he 
ame to take leave, and would not keep her long. ‘The servants a 
Minola’s lodgings fad an immense awe and veneration for Mx. St 
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Paul. When he called there once before and saw Minola, on the day 
of the unholy compact, Mary, having heard of the visit, could not keep 
down the pride of her heart, but let ont the fact that he was a duke's 
brother. In that quiet region the brothers of dukes are rare visitors, 
and it was not likely that the fice and form of this one could have 
been forgotten. ‘Therefore, even if Minola had taken the precaution 
to say that she would sce no one that day, itis very doubtful whether 
the servants would Liave understood this general order to apply to 
a duke’s brother. Anyhow, it was intimated to Minola, in tones of 
‘some awe, that the gentleman who was a duke’s brother wanted very 
particularly to see her. 

Minola was not in spirits for enjoying the visit of dukes, "not to 
soy of the brothers of dukes, But she felt that she really owed some 
thanks to Mr. St. Paul; and she had never seen him since the night 
of the Keeton riot; and if he was really going away, she did not wish 
him to go without a word of thanks from her. It may be said, too, 
that, in spite of all his defects and his odd ways, Minola rather liked 
him, ‘There was a sort of reckless honesty about iim ; and his talk 
was not commonplace. So she agreed to see him, not without = 
dread that there might still be traces of the tears which had lately 
been in her eyes, “What does it matter,” she asked of herself in 
scorn of her own weaknesses, “even if he does see? T suppose he 
‘knows very well that women are always in tears about something.” 

“Well, Miss Grey,” he said as he came in—and he seemed 
positively to grow taller in the gathering dusk, like the genie in the 
story of Bedreddin Hassan—*T haven't seen you since the night of 
the row at Keeton, Wasn't it capital fun? The poet ran away, T 
hear; they say he never stopped until he reached London.” ‘Mr, St. 
Paul laughed his usual good-humoured laugh, and he held, as if un- 
consciously, Minola’s hand a moment in his own. His manner ‘was 
never a love-making one, and Minola hardly noticed this slight 
familiarity. 

“Oh, there was no truth in all that!" she said hastily and not with. 
out ahalf-smile, ‘Mr, Blanchet did nothing of the kind; although, 
Tike me, he does not like noisy crowds.” 

“Well, I kept my word, you see, Miss Grey. T sent your man 
in, in spite of them all.” 

“You did indeed ; and I ought to feel very much obliged to you, 
and I do feel obliged, Mr. St. Pavl; although my conscience is still 
sadly distressed to know if I did anything very wrong in allowing you 
to do anything of the kind.” 

“Don't you mind that; it’s all right; it was a much more 
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honest trick than half the dodges by which elections are won, I ean 
assure you, ‘There are always wheels within wheels in these affairs, 

you know, You were in your rightful place too ; in all these things 
ae at the bottom, It might as well be 

my sister-in-law, for instance.” 
‘you are going away, Mr. St. Paul?” 

caste: yes. Ifthings don’t turn out as I want them to, I 
‘shall go away again, I think, [don’t see what I want here; I have 
done my duty as a brother, you know, and kept old Sheppard, my 
brother's man, out of Keeton,” 

“Are you going back to America?" 

"Tn the end, yes; I suppose so, But not just for the present. 
‘T feet inclined to take a run through Thibet. T am told by some 
fellows. that the yak is the most extraordinary creature ; and the 
place hasn't been used up. You see, Miss Grey, I have enough of 
money one way and another ; and I am inclined to consult my own 
whims now a little, Come, what are you smiling at?” 

“1 don’t feel inclined to explain, Mr. St. Paul." 

“Till do it for you—you smile because you think I never did con- 
sult any whims but my own ; is not that it?” 

“Yes; if I must give an answer, that was it.” 

“Of course; I knew it, What I meant was that I don'tintend to 
botherany more just now about the making of money, But I do. 
particularly want to be allowed to consult the whims of some one 
besides myself.” 

“ Indeed?" 

“You say that satirically, I know. You don’t think much of us 
mein, it seems ; at least, you say you don't.” 

“Do you, Mr. St. Paul?” 

“Do I what?” 

“Think much of men?” 

“ Oh, no, by Jove! If you come to that, T never said I did, not 
women either. But we all like to believe, I suppose, that you 
women think us fine fellows and greatly admire us—that is, when you 
are young. Anyhow, I don’t mean to discuss the defects of the 
human race with you just now, Miss Grey. I have come for a 
different purpose. But won't you sit down?” 

‘She had not asked him to be sented ; and it seemed like a mild 
rebuke of her lack of hospitality when Mr. St. Paul now handed her 
achair, Buthehadno such meaning. He was ‘positively a little 
embarrassed, and did not well know for a moment how to get on. 
Even Minola noticed the fact, and made a good-natured attempt to i 
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help him out of his difficulty, greatly amazed to find that he conld 
have any hesitation about anything, 

“You were saying that you want to consult somebody's whims, 
Mr, St. Paul?” ‘ 

“Yes, 30 I was ; that's what I have come about. I should like 
to be allowed to consult your whims, Miss Grey.” 3 

“That's very kind; but I don't know that I have any whim just 
at present. When there is another election coming off somewhere, 
then, indeed—" 

St. Paul laughed, He was holding 0 chair, He tured itand 
balanced it on two of its legs, and then leaned on the top of it with 
both his hands in such a way that Minola began to be afraid it 
would give way under his bulky pressure and send him prostrate at 
her feet, The odd attitude seemed, however, to give hima little more 
self-possession, 

“Look here, Miss Grey; let's come to the point. Will you many 
me?” 

He now let go the chair and stood upright, looking strnight at 
her, or rather, down upon her. 

Minola felt her breath taken away. She actually started. 

“That's what I am here for, Miss Grey. To come to the point 
at once, will you marry me?” 

“To come to the paint at once, Mr. St, Paul, I will not.” 

“Why not?" He put his hands into his pockets, and coolly 
waited for an answer. 

“ But there are so many reasons- 

“ Allright ; tell me some of them.” 

“ But really I don't know where to begin.” 

“Well, just think it over ; I can wait. May I take a seat?” 

“Oh, yes ; pray be seated." 

He sat quietly near her. His manner was now once more per 
fectly assured, but, with all his odd roughness, perfectly respectful. 

“Now we can talk the matter regularly out, like sensible peopl 
he said. 

‘The situation was new, to say the least of it. Minola began to 
be a little amused now that she had recovered from the first shock of 
her embarrassment ; and she saw that with such a wooer it would be 
far the wisest policy to talk the matter out as he had proposed. So 
she began to rack her brain, not for reasons against accepting the 
proposal, but for the reason which ought properly to come first. 

“To begin with, Mr. St. Paul, 1 am not sure that you are im 
earnest in stich an offer." 
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“Oh, if that’s all, I can easily reassure you. I am confoundedly 
‘in earnest, Miss Grey! As you say, I have generally been in the 
habit of pleasing myself more than other people ; and the truth is, 
‘that nothing on earth would please me now half so much as for you 
to take me as I offer myself. But I think L shouldn’t make half a 
bad husband, after all ; and honestly, do you know, I don't believe 
you would be sorry in the end?"” 

“But why do you want to marry me? why not some other 
woman ? why not some one in your own class?" 

“My class? Fiddlede-dee! what's my class? 1 am a cattle 
rower from Texas ; I ama land speculator from California. If 1 had. 
‘been depending on what you call my class, I shouldn’t have enough 
now to give a gitl bread and cheese, to say nothing of her milliner’s bill. 
Ihave plenty of money, thanks to myself. I’m the son of my own 
works; I'm the son of Marengo, as what’s-his-name—Napoleon— 
sid.” 

“But there are so many women whom you must have met and 
who would be suited to you so much better-——" 

* Look here, Miss Grey; cut that! You are the only girl I ever 
saw—I mean, of course, since I was a boy—that I eare a red cent 
for. There's something about you that other girls don’t have. You 
have no nonsense in you, not a bit! A man need not feel ashamed of 
‘tearing about you or trying to please you. I saw that long ago; you 
are a woman to do a man some good You are not spoiled by 
society, and all that rot, 1 suppose you never were in society—what 
they call society—in your life?" 

“No, Mr. St. Paul; I never was. I never was in any house in 
London but Mr. Money's; I suppose that isn't society?” 

“Well, there it is, you see. I like a girl who is not just the same 
pattem as every other girl, Look here! I don’t say that I am 
madly in love with you in that sentimental way; I suppose that sort 
of thing does not last at my time of life with a man who has knoeked 
about the world as I have ; but I do say that you are the pleasantest 
woman J know, and the cleverest, and I’m sure the best; and you 
are the only woman I would marry.” 

“But Lam afraid, Mr. St. Paul, that we like to be loved in that 
sentimental way, we foolish girls. 1 don't think I could be quite 
pleased with anything else; and [am glad you are so candid as to 
tell me the whole truth." Minola now thought she saw a way of 
getting good-humouredly out of the affair withont seeming to take it 
too seriously. 

“Not a bit of it; you are not that sort; you have too much 
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sense for nonsense like that. Why, just listen, 1 was sentimentally 
in love before Lwas quite twenty years old—I wonder, what age were 
you then?—and I was wild to be allowed to marry « poor girl the 
daughter of the fellow who taught me French, Didn't I get into. 
nice row at home? and the poor girl, they hunted her out of the 
place—my people did—as if she and her old father had been mad 
dogs. I dare ay my people were right enough in opposing such a 
marriage ; I dare say I should have been tired of her long ago; but 
if you want sentimental love and so forth, that was my time for it, 
and that was what it all cxme to,’ 

“You are glad now you did not marry her,” Minola said 5 “you 
will be glad some time that you did not marry me I will be gene~ 
rous to you, Mr. St. Paul ; I will not take you at your word.” 

“No, no! that’s all nonsense ; you don’t understand. I. only 
told you mbout that to show you how that sort of sentimental love is 
nothing at all. I know what I am about now ; I know my own 
mind; it would be time forme, by Jove! Yes; know my own mind,” 

“So do I; and I can't accept your offer, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“But you have not told me a single reason yet" 

“I don't want to 3 Thad much rather remain 38 Tam, 1 
am not a great admirer of men in general, and 1 think 1 am more 
likely to be happy living as T do—” 

“If you marry me,” he said, “you may live in any part of the 
world you like, and any street you like, and any way you like." 

Minola smiled. “How happily you would pass your life," she 
said, “living in the west centre of London with me and Mary 
Blanchet |” 

“ Well, if the wandering fit came on me, and I wanted a rush half 
across the world, and you did not care to come too, you might please 
yourself, and remain here with old Mary until I came back, I sather 
like old Mary ; 1 met her a few moments ago," 

“T fear it would not do, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“You bet it would—I mean, I am quite sure you and T could hit 
it off admirably, if you'll only give us the chance and let us try." 

“ But if we tried it, and did not hit it off, what then?” 

“Lknow we should; I know it, And do you know, Miss Grey, 
T have often thought that you rather liked me—I don’t mean the 
sentimental falling in love, and all that: you are too sensible a girl 
for that; and I'm not exactly the sort of fellow to make a woman 
feel in that way—but I often thought that you rather Tiked me, and 
liked to tlk to me, and did not look at me with horror as if T were 
sort of outcast, don't you know?" 
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__ Minola saw the great virtue of being’ frank and ontspoken with 
this strange lover. 

“You are quite right, Mr. St. Paul I-did rather like you, and T 

“I did like to talk with you, and I did not fecl any particular 
awlen you were good eel { fancied that 
Cnlealgh tealk to ne—" 

“You couldn't well avoid thinking that” he | aid with a smile; 
tp aieevet Tm gain ‘the comer of a room I made for you at 
once. I liked you from the first moment I saw you. Do youre- 
member the day I first saw: you?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. St. Paul perfectly well.” ‘ 

“Come, then; tell me something about it.” 

“Te was at Mrs, Money's one day, I was there in the drawing- 
toom, and you came in with Mr. Money. It is not so long ago that 
T should forget it” Minola had other memories, too, connected with 
the day which she did not disclose to Mr, St. Paul, but which brought , 
@ faint colour into her cheeks. 

“Wes, yes; that was the day. I had seen one of old Money's 
danghters--the younger one; the girl that is going to be married to that 
young fool Heron—and when I came into the drawing-room I 
thought you were the other daughter; and I said to myself that, by 
Jove, Money's elder daughter was worth a dozen of the other, and 
that I shouldn't be half sorry if she would marry me, I hadn't 
spoken a word to you then. So, you see, it is not an idea taken up 
on the spur of the moment” 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, Mr. St. Paul—" 

He made a deprecating gesture. Minola went on: 

‘And I do feel indeed’that you have paid me a compliment, and 
done me an honour. But will you take me at my word, and believe 
that indeed, indeed, I never could accept your offer? It is out of 
the question, Mr, St: Paul—I may speak out with you?—if I were 
in Jove with you, 1 would not marry you——"" 

“Why not?” he asked almost vehemently, as he confronted her. 

“Well, because weare not the sort of people to be married; we 
haye such different ways, and such different friends ——” 

“By the way,"he struck in, “that reminds me—your speaking 
about friends—of something I wanted to say; I am glad I have 
thought of it before yow made up your mind. It’s this—I hear you 
have money, or houses, or something of that kind. Well, don’t you 
see, if you marry me, you can give it all, whatever it is, to old Mary 
what'-her-name. 1 don't want a dollar of it; I haye plenty ; so just 
take that into account before you decide.” a 


find it a trial to talk to them, You are not like that.” — 
‘No," said Minola quietly ; “I don’t insist on people 
being in earnest ; and so I shan't treat you as if you were in 


tow. 

“ But Iam in earnest ; and el you win Mie Ge, 90 
be in eamest too. I must have a serious, deliberate answer from 
you. I tell you on my honour, and on my oath, if you will alle 
me, that you are the only girl in the world I would marry 5 
must be treated like a man in earnest, and have a serious answer,” 

“have given you my answer already, Mr, St. Paul, Tan say 

1 more.” 
Then you won't have me?” he asked, taking his hat from the 
‘on which he had laid it. 

“No, Mr, St, P. 

“And this is quite serious and for the very last time?—as the 
children say ;” and he held out one hand towards her, 

She put her hand frankly into his, 

“Tt is quite serious and for the very very last time.” 

She felt a strong grip on her hand, so strong that it hurt her keenly 
for the moment. But she did not wince or make any attempt to 
draw the hand away. He released it in an instant. 

“Well, I'm sorry,” he said, “and that’s all about it. I had hopes 
that I might have persuaded you, don't you know?—not that I 
thought a fine girl like you was likely to be in love with a fellow like 
me; but that I fancied you could do with me, on the whole, better 
than with some others, You see, I was not too self-conceited in the 
matter, Miss Grey, Well, that's all over, and there's an end of it. 
Good-bye ; I dare say I shan’t see you soon again. 1 shall be off 
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for another run round the world. n the whole, { don’t see anything 
better to do just now," 

‘He was going. . 

“Tam sorry if I have disappointed you ; I am indeed,” she said, 
and held out her hand to him again. 

‘The bold blue eyes showed x gleam of a softer light in them. 

“Oh, never mind about me, Miss Grey ; I shall come all right, 
you needn't fear. I told you, you know, that I had outlived the age 
when men break their hearts; and, by Jove, a year ago I should 
have said I had outlived the age when I could ask any woman on 
earth to marry me. But I'll come all right; and I forgive you,” he 
added with a laugh ; “although at my time of life we don't like to 
make fools of ourselves before women, Good-bye. If you are in 
London when T come here next, I'll Jook you up ; and if you want 
anything done then in the electioneering way, I'm your man— 
Hullo! here’s old Mary back ; 1 saw her passing the window. Good 
morning, Miss Grey ; good morning.” 

‘He nodded in his old, familiar, easy way, and was out of the room 
somehow before Mary Blanchet got into it, Minola hardly saw how 
he got away. ‘There was an odd moisture in her eyes and a swim- 
maing in her head which made it hard for her all at once to fall into 
talk with little Mary, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BASQUE AND OTHER LEGENDS. 


HE Basques are an ancient people, the remnant of a race one 
much more widely spread. ‘They have some strongly marked 
churacteristics of their own ; and a singular language, which attracts 
by the ‘mystery surrounding it—as the Celtic so long attracted —the 
speculations of the curious, and which still, most people think, awaits 
some Latin Zeuss to untie its knot: The traditions of sucha race 
might be expected to have features of peculiar interest: “here,!" a 
recent writer (Mr. Webster!) remarks, “there is a chance of finding 
legends in a purer and older form than among any other European 
people." If we except some legends published by Francisque Michel, 
almost nothing seems to have been known of| Basque traditions 
previous to the publication in 1875-76 of M. Cerquand's Léyenaes et 
Récits Populaires du Pays Basque—a work which that writer is now 
about to supplement by another of like character, ‘The new collection 
in English, from which we have just quoted, scems to us to haveeon- 
siderable value on several accounts, as widening the field of comparison 
in this kind of literature ; as showing what sort of legends are current 
in Biscay: and still more for what may be called its negative evidence, 
as indicating to a certain extent what is nof to be found in the tradition 
of a people which scholars generally agree to exclude from the family 
of nations known as Aryan, Some of the stories also offer mytho- 
logical fragments, and examples of superstitious beliefs, of greater or 
less value. Yet, after saying so much, one must add that the tales 
hardly possess the interest and novelty that might have been expected 
from such a source, Instead of new traditions differing widely from 
those of the rest of Europe, the great proportion turn out to be very 
familiar stories, appearing in one form or other in all the well-known 
European collections. Some, we shall presently see, are borrowed 
fram the French, and even from the fanciful later Contes des Fées, in 
which old simple legends appear in masquerade. Others, as in the 
section of Mr. Webster's book headed the Heren-Suge, or seven- 
headed serpent, do wear some mative f 
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the stories, as stories, lose much (though of course 
preduced) 


extremely syncopated 

tales, while the best of them is a great drop from such narra- 
tives as, say, Croker's Legend of Botte Hill, or some of the Norse 

tales translated by Dr. Dasent. 
‘We may pass on to say a word or wwo-on a few of the more inter- 
pea een cbenedlies ‘The antiquity and the curious 
of popular tales are illustrated here, as in all similar col- 
- One finds stories about destiny which have all but certainly 
travelled to Biscay from the banks of the Ganges or Indns ; Juan 
‘Dekos” is, if we adopt the editor's ingenious conjecture, a Basque 
transformation of Jean d'Ecosse, a tale which he considers to have 
travelled to Biscay from these Islands, by way of France; in another 
place occurs the ancient Cinderella story, told by Strabo of Queen 
Rhodopis of Egypt. The Basque version bears about itmany tokens of 
its French origin, especially in the heroine's names, Asss-skinand Braf- 
Jestmandoutle. The former is of course a translation of Peau-d'-Ane, 
which seems to designate one and the same personage with Cendrillon ; 
and “Brfle-mandoufle” is explained to mean “ Beaten-with-the- 
slipper,’ tho last part of the compound being corrupted from fan. 
toufic. Charles Perrault’s “ pantoufle de verre" is by some supposed 
to be itself a corruption of “pantoufle de ear "—so that the slipper 
would not be glass at all, but vair or squirrel fur, once much worn, 
but now familiar chiefly as an heraldic charge. However this may 
be, popular tradition docs, no doubt, often strangely alter names, 
‘especially proper names, and confound distinct personages and in- 
cidents, For example, Gregorius on the Rock, whose history was a 
favourite medimval tale, becomes the “ Crivoliu” of the 8sth of the 
Signora Laura Gonzenbach’s Sicilian Legends; and the honest 
Romans of the Borgo or Trastevere talk of Bernini’s elephant in the 
Piazza della Minerva, which they confound with the Wolf of the 
Capitol, ax." the poreo that nursed the two little cmperors."? ‘The 
‘ime people, who yet retain a vencration for the Latin language, and 
fin miny cases would scem to suppose themselves to understand it, 
say about some very obscure matter, “ It is more difficult than the 





4 ‘The saying, however, perhaps indicates the existence of a double legend of 
the foundstion of Rome, aswine playing In ane accouns the purt of the wolf in 
the other. «\ boar or swine figures In the legendary accounts of the foundation of 
thee cites than one—as in the atory of the origin of Virunumn, in Noricum, given 
By Sulla. See an articlo of unusual value and interest on Bells Soumcts in the 
Honsire Dialect Sa. dhe Forinighily Krcirw tor 0874. 
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head of David with the Sibyl” Here the allusion is to the opening 
verse of the Dies /re. That remarkable hymn begins, 


‘Teste David cum Sibylla. 

‘The day of wraxh, that dreafil day, 

‘Shall the world in ashes lay, 

As David and the Sibyls say — 
as Roscommon translated it, But fere (a witness) seems to the 
Trasteverini to be plainly one word with deta, and hence their 
not unnatural bewilderment at this reference to the Psalmist's head. 
We may add one other noteworthy instance in which, as in the 
Basque Cinderella tale, we may clearly trace the history of tradition 
by the internal evidence it presents, Most people have heard of 
that famous ‘Teutonic joker, Eulenspiegel, Tyll Howleglass, whose 
once nimble bones, as Mr. Carlyle called them, are said to have lain 
at rest in Méllen churchyard, near Lubeck, since the year 1350. 
One would hardly expect to find ‘Tyll turning up in Ireland ; yet the 
present writer has found pretty clear traces of him in the traditions 
of the county of Limerick, where he figures as onc Ulas, whose 
Confession—like that of his prototype—is yet a favourite tale; and 
forty years ago Mr. Thoms pointed out that the same waggish 
knave was the original of the Old Hsfeed of other traditions current 
in the same neighbourhood. ‘The explanation is however not far to 
seck; for these tales circulate in a part of Ireland where a number of 
German settlers from the Palatinate were imported, who, a8 com 
monly happens in such cases, brought thelr native traditions with 
them. According to one of the tales of these “ Palatines” given by 
Mr. Thoms, there was once aman who was married to a woman 

+ whom he suspected of being a witch, Determined to satisly his 

mind on the point, he began counting all his money before her, and 
in answer to her enquiry as to what he meant to do with so much 
money, he said that he had long wished to tum sorcerer, and 
was about to pay old Nanny Brethow to teach him. His spouse 
replied that he might save his purse, since sée could instruct him as 
well as old Nanny. At midnight she bade him follow her into the 
garden, ‘They stood opposite to each other, his left leg touching 
hers, and the wife, who had the pitchfork in her left hand, held it aloft 
and said, “I deny all things holy, and what is before me I strike.” 
With these words she struck the fork into the ground. She then 
handed it to her husband, and bade him do just what she had done. 
“ Am I to say the same words?" he asked. “ Yes, the very same.” 
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‘He held up the (ork, and exclaiming, “I acknowledge all things 
holy, and what is before me I strike," he stuck the fork into her head, 
and killed her.t Now, this very tale is told in the Odenwald of Hesse 
yet. It was, however, to the midden that the witch brought her 
husband, and she said, 

"Here stand T this midden on, 

‘And Jesus Christ 1 do disown" — 


“And T strike deail the Deyil’s own" 


said he, striking her down at the impious words,” never to tise again, 

We need not dwell on such Basque tales as “The Serpent in the 
Wood,” which is but a truncated version of the Agenaise Peau-d’-Ane, 
as given by M. Bladé in his Contes Pypulaires recuciliis en Agenais, 
published two years ago ; or “ Errua the Madman,” which appears in 
Grimm (The Giant and the Brave Little Tailor) and in many a 
collection beside. So in the story of “ The Tartaro and Petit Perro- 
quet " we have the giant crying out, “My son smells the smell ofa 
Christian a league off,” as in the familiar English nursery story. ‘The 
incident is also found in Trish, Russian, and Saxon popular tales, “Ich 
tieche Menschenfleisch !" the Devil cries ont, in one of the Austrian 
Kinder- und Hausmirchen, published at Vienna in 1864 by Ver 
naleken, who notes that there was an ancient pagan belief as to the 
smell of human flesh. ‘The name Petit Perroquet, and the Petit 
Yorge (George) of a legend immediately following, sufficiently mark 
the French origin of these two stories, In “Acheria the Fox,” 
Reynard promises to tell a Biscayan ferryman three truths if he will 
ferry him over the river. ‘The man agrees, and the fox solemnly says, 
™ People say that maize bread is as good as wheaten bread. ‘That is 
a falsehood. Wheaten bread is better. ‘That is one truth.” ‘The 
second truth was that the day is ‘clearer than the night ; though on a 
Dright night people will say, It is just as clearas the day. He told 
the third truth as the boat was nearing the bank. ‘The ferryman’s 
trowsers, the fox said, were bad, but they would get worse unless he 
got more from others than /e intended to give him. So saying, he 
sprang ashore. It is probable that Oriental beards have been set 
aewagging by this apologue also, It occurs in the Greek spiritual 
romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, written by Saint John Damascenus 
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in the eighth century, and appears in many well-known European 
collections of later date, It is usually however « nightingale, or 
some other bird, which bargains to impart the secrets as the price of 
its release, Lydgate gives an English version of the tale, under the 
tide of The Chorle and the Byrd. 

Mr. Webster has six tales about the Basa-Jaun, the Basa-Andre, 
and the Lamifiak, three kinds of beings who often figure in Basque 
stories, but about whom the information is scanty and vague. The 
first is “a kind of satyr, or faun, a wood-sprite,” and the Basa-Andre 
isa Wood-Woman. There isa valuable study of the kindred Forest- 
Spirits of the North-European peoples in two recent German yolumes,* 
and by the light afforded by them we may safely recognise in the Basa- 
Jaun one of the Tree-Men or Wild-Men of various old mythologies. 
‘The Basa-Andre is his wife ; and in lonely mountain districts she is 
occasionally seen by the wondering countryman combing out her 
hair with a comb of gold. She would thus appear to be sometimes 
confounded with the Mermaid, and, in point of fact, there are legends 
of the sea-women of other countries in which those beings play a 
part in some cases taken by the women of the forest. Such are the 
stories where the Mermaid appears as revealing some medicinal 
secret to men. The Meddygon Myddvai, renowned in Welsh 
popular tradition, learned their leechcraft of their mermaid mother; 
andthe Scottish Mermaid told a cure for consumption in the words, 











‘Wad they but drink nettles in March 

And muggins* in May, 

Sae mony braw maidens 
‘Wadna gang till cla 
Now, in many German legends it is the Tree-Woman who freely 
communicates, or is ensnared into telling, the remedy against some 
disease, Once in time of pestilence the Holzfraiilcin came out of the 

forest and said, 














Esst Bimellen und Baldrian, 

So geht euch die Pest nicht an. 
Valerian eat and burnet-roat ; 

So shall the sickness reach you not. 


‘The Tree-Dwarf in the Grisons however was of a less communi- 
ative nature. When the plague was raging there, and sweeping off the 
population in great numbers, it was noted that no TreeWomen oF 
1 





Mannikins died, and the country people came to the conclusion 
that the Wild-People must know a remedy. ‘This a man resolved to 


\ Ancient Rovest ond Field Worckips itiustrated from North- European Tradi 
Aon, By Wilhelm Manmbardt, Berlin, 1875-77. * 
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lear by a trick from a ‘Tree-lwar! whom he well knew to daily 
repair to a certain hollow stone, displaying his hairy ugliness in the 
sunshine. Filling the hollow with good Valtellina wine, the country- 
‘man drew to a distance and hid himself, He had not waited long 
when he saw the little Wild Man come up to the favourite spot. He 
showed the greatest tokens of astonishment when he found the stone 
{filled with a strange sparkling stuff; looked at it long with his head 
‘on one side, and finally raised his fore finger and cried, “No, you 
overrench not me!" (Nein, du tiberkommst mich nicht). For all 
that, he bent his pug nose over the wine, and at last tasted it, ‘The 
‘end of it was that he drained all the liquor in the hollow of the stone, 
and gradually got mellow and talkative. When he began to chatter, 
‘out came the countryman from his hiding-place, and asked what was 
good against the plague. “I know it well," the Mansikin said, 
“Bosrwort! and Pimpemel ; but,” he added knowingly, “I'm not 
going to tell it you." People after this began to use the boar-wort 
‘and the burnet, and nobody else died of the pestilence. It is easier 
to understand why the Tree-Peaple should have the knowledge 
of the virtues of plant and tree than why such knowledge should be 
attributed to the Mermaid. . 
‘The Basque Lamifak are connected by Mr. Webster, and by some 
‘of his reviewers, with the “Fairies.” But the latter vague euphuism, 
which would scem to have primarily been used for the Spirits of the 
Dead, covers various kinds of spiritual beings in modem popular 
belief—water-spirits, forest-spirits, fire-demons, and many more, To 
‘ourselves it scems probable that the Lamihak, whose dwellings are 
subterranean, and who appear of diminutive size, and as the possessors 
Of hidden treasure, answer to the German earth<dwarfs and the Irish 
Enjehorpéin, now Luprachéin, literally * Little-bodies. 
The Biseayan story of “The Pretty but Idle Girl,” which turns 
‘on the heroine's remembering a witch's name, is a distorted version 
‘of Grimm's“ Rumpelatilzchen ” and Chambers's Whuppity Stoorie:— 
Little kens my dame at hame 
"That Whuppity Stoorle is my name. 
The present writer has heard the same tale, or part of it, in Donegal, 
‘where a woman spinning within a rock is overheard crooning to her- 
self, “The woman of the house little knows that my name’s Triipaigh- 
Traipigh." There is a tredition more ancient in form of King Olaf 
‘of Norway and the Giant, where the latter personage replaces the 
witch of the other stories. He had built a wonderful church for Olaf, 
ut the condition was that he should have for payment the sum und 
4+ Either southorwood or eatline thistle, 
va 








of dust [stoor] occasioned by the wind on roads and in streets." 
‘These are but two outof many instances in which evidence of th 
original mythological basis of popular tales survives in the : 
which occur in them. A Tyrolese farmer was once coming hot 
from Imster market over the Pillerberg. He had got into the Rann 
wald, when, as he plodded along, the yoke of the oxen which he had 
sold hanging over his shoulder, he heard on a sudden some loud, 
strange voice from the midst of the forest crying out, “ Yoke-carrier, 
Yoke-carrier, say to Stumpyeat that Highbark is dead!” Then all 
was still again. Greatly alarmed, the man hurried on, and on at 
Jength reaching his own house he told his strange adventure to bis 
wife and the servant maid who sat opposite, When he got to the 
words, “Sag der Stutzkatze die Hochrinde sei todt,” up leaped the 
maid, screaming “My mother! My mother!” and rushed out into 
the forest. She was not seen after; but the news soon spread that 
Stutzkatze had now taken up her abode in the Bannwald, and was 
sedulously following the business of her late mother, stealing children 
and devouring them. This is a typical example of a numerous elass 
‘of legends in most of which the dramatis personae are cats — 
Johnny Reel! Johnny Reed t 
‘Tell Madam Momfort 
‘That Mally Disoo’s dead 
is the message in a well-known English nursery tale. ‘There seems 
+ Cited by Kelly from Grimm,  Curforities of Indo-Eeerepean Tradition eval 
Fotk-Lore (Landon, 1863), pp. 26-28. 
2 Pupular Rhymes of Scotland (cdition of 1870), ps 74y note. 
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‘to be little doubt that Mannhardt’s interpretation of these stories— 
which is mainly based on the character of the names in them—is 
‘correct ; and that, in many cases at least, they originally related to. 
‘Pree-spirits. Alpenburg, who gives the Tyrolese tale narrated above, 
has another, which, if authentic, goes far to establish this conclusion, 
‘Two mien, whose business led them through the skirts of the ancient 
haunted forest of Urgenthal, wherein some trees had dately been felled, 
heard from a thicketan imperious voice, “Tell Stumpyfir that Rough- 
bark fs felled and dead.” They told what they heard to @ certain 
Grmer, who, as it happened, had once found in the wood a little 
female child, its body all covered from head to foot with hair, had 
Drought it home, and had afterwards made of the young Wood- 
Woman a servant, the best in the forest. ‘This girl heard in the next 
room the words of the two men, fell at once to loudly lamenting, 
rushed out into the wild, and never was seen again. 

‘There is a Basque story in which a poor fellow accepts wealth on 
condition of his telling the age of the Devil by a certain day, By 
his wife's advice the man crawls first into 2 barrel of honey and then 
into & barrel of feathers, and when the Devil appears he goes round. 
him on all fours, The astonished demon cries that he is now such 
and such an age, but he never saw a beast like this before. There is 
a well-known Irish story related to this, where, however, a wizened 
changeling in the place of a cottager’s healthy child is astonished by 
the brewing of beer from eggshells -— 


‘Though T am as ol as the oldest tree, 
A brewery of eggshells Enever before did see. 


When Wuotan's Wild Host, also, leaves one of the hounds behind, 
an unwelcome guest in some German cottage, it can only be got rid 
of by the same brew. It watches it intently, and muttering at last, 


‘Though now T am as ol as the old Hohemian wold, 
Yor the like of this, L ween, in my life I ne'er have seen, 


it shuffles out of the door.. Mr, Webster's book includes another 
tale, “The Witches at the Sabbat," in part of which may be made 
‘out the old story of the ‘Two Hunchbacks, one of whom obliges the 
Good People, and is by them cured of his deformity, while the other, 
having the ill-luck to offend them, gets his friend's hump in addition 
to his own. The legend occurs in many parts of Western Europe,' 
and, what is stranger, it may be recognised in one of Mr, Mitford's 





* A Picard version is to be found in AfMusie (an excellent new French periodical 
devoted to folklore) for March 5. 
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“Tales of Old Japan,” where, however, wens take the place of the 
humps, “Laur-Cantons” is a Basque variation of the old tale, the 
basis of Shakespeare's Cymbeline, and occurring also in the Deca- 
meron, of a husband who loses a foolish wager, and turns away his 
wife through an adroit knave getting possession of her trinkets, and 
producing them as evidence of her infidelity. “The Duped Priest,” 
again, where « priest is tricked into belicving in a flock of 
beneath the water, and finally shoved in to seek them, is a fmg- 
mentary version of another old and favourite story, which in a Latin 
metrical dress, and under the name of Unibos, appears in Germany 
jin the eleventh or twelfth century, and occurs in Ireland in two fornss, 
one of which, “ Little Fairly," is given by Lover. "The last section af 
these Tasque legends contains the “Religious Tales” One of the 
more remarkable is “The Saintly Orphan Gitl," an example of a 
singular class of narratives which apparently have for their 

to reconcile the incvitable fulfilment of destiny with the mercy of 
God. 

Several legends have a plainly mythological basis, and this the 
editor attempts in some places to interpret, Such an investigation & 
in general really a difficult matter, needing much more caution and 
patience than the interpretation of myths like that of Hermes, my, 
or Achilles, or Hestia, which we have in a form between two and 
three thousand years old. To have a chance of being successfah, 
the inquiry needs to be conducted from several starting-points, and 
especially by the aid of extended comparison, and of philology. 
The method of Mr. Webster, who docs not ayail himself of these 
instruments, may be illustrated from a passage where, speaking of the 
incident of a bride and bridegroom dressing each other, as they are 
said to do in one of the tales, he asks, “Could anything tell’ more 
quaintly of the marriage of the sun and dawn?—the sun decking the 
moming clouds with his light and beauty, and they again robing him 
in their soft and tender colouring.” So he has no hesitation in seeing 
a solar allegory (for he does not agree in the view of M. Bréal that a 
myth is an explanation) in the Tartaro, “a huge one-eyed giant, 

casionally a cannibal,” who constitutes one of the distinctive fea 
tures of Basque tradition. “The Cyclops myth,” he says, “is an 
occidental and not an oriental one, and is more strictly localised than 
almost any other. may be accounted for by saying that the 
sun's great fiery eye is rather that of the setting than of the rising 
sun ; that the red-hot stake is the rudéy mountain peak, or the tall 
ir trunk, seen against the western horizon, and illumined by his 

descending rays.” And he goes on to remark thax Sicily, “the most 
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easterly habitation of the Basques within historic times,” is also the 
abode of the Cyclops of Theocritus and Ovid; and to suggest thar 
the Italic maces in Magna Grmcia and Sicily may have borrowed from 
the Basques their special form of this legend. Now the reader is 
tempted to exclaim—as Henri Quatre did of King Agesilaus of 
he has heard of this sun-eye before, Wilhelm Grimm 

was the first, we believe, to so understand: the blazing orb in the 
Cyclops’ forehead, and to see in these giants a whole nation of suns, 
But great progress has been rade Inthe: lomo eee 
since Grimm's Sage von Polyphem was written, the more recent 
earned and laborious German scholar already referred to above 
shows weighty reason for distrusting this explanation of the myth in 
question. Mannhardt's view is that the Kyklops was primarily a 
being of the whirlwind and the thunderstorm (the names of the three 
Cyelopes in Hesiod—Brontes, Steropes, and Arges—connect them 
‘with electrical phenomena) ;! that this personification is close akin to 
that of the whirlwind in some myths and legends as a Fiery Wheel ; 
and that light is thrown on the Greek myth by the modern German be- 
lief, reported by Schnwerth from the Upper Palatinate, thatif a man 
casts 2 knife into the whirlwind he may cut out the eve of the demon 
who sits within it, and stop the storm, As the Hellenic Kyklops 
came to be connected with the fire-god Hephaistos, the flaming 
“Yforehead-eye appears in ordinary European tradition as a character- 
isticof firedemons; und we get an obvious reason for the association 
Of a race of giant fire-smiths with Sicily—Dante's Island of Fire, 
Wisola del Fuoco. Curiously enough, the legend of the Cyclops was 
found a few years ago by Dr, Pitre, surviving in Sicily yet. For the 
name “ Tartaro,” applied to the one-eyed giant in Biscay, Mr, Web- 
ster follows M, Cerquand in suggesting an etymology from the French 
Tartare, Tartar, If we ourselves were allowed what schoolboys call 
‘a “shot,” we should say that Tartar is a Romance form of Jarturus, 
4s Oreo (Ogre) is a Romance form of Orcus; and that both names 
simply associate the fire-giants with the fiery infernum. It is just 
possible (though there is another explanation) that the mountain 
in which the Tartaro dwells was originally a rofcano—a name, by 
the way, coming from an Italian fire-god—and his ravenous appetite 
has probably an clemental significance also, “ Brigit of the great 
appetite” is the title of an Irish fire goddess in an ancient satirical tale. 
‘Though Mr. Webster fails, as it seems to us, to rightly interpret 
what fragments of mythology survive in these stories, we cannot help 


| From Aewrrd, thunder; orrpon, lightning ; apyis, Sshing wighdy., 


the same young thief steals “a moow which lighted for seven leagues 
round," Conjecture, then, would not, we think, go very wide of the 
mark if jt made the ‘Thief in this instance that ancient cow-stealer 
Hermes, the Cow the moon, its guardian or owner the counterpart of 
the giant Argos, and a wonderful Violin, which also figures in the tale, 
‘the same element as its master, the personified Wind. The Greek 
Wind-God was, the reader may remember, the inventor of the lyre. 
Mr. Webster himself notes the resemblance of Malbrouk to Hermes. 
‘The theft of the cow with the golden homs by “a certain avaricious 
knave called Mercury, whose skill in music was surpassing,” forms 
the subject of one of the histories of the Gesta Romanoram. 

One is tempted to recognise some faint traces of am ancient 
moon-cultus in Biscay. At least, Strabo (lib. iii) records that the 
Celtiberians and neighbouring tribes were said to sacrifice at night to. 
a nameless god at every full moon, before their doors, each household 
iving up the night to dancing and festival The name for God, 


Lord-Moon” of “ Lord of the Moon,” though this scems to be a5 
doubtful as the theory that the same word, and not the name of 
Saint Geegulphus, has enriched the English vocabalary with another 
omh. On ancient coins of the locality a horse is figured, and Mr, 
Webster is, perhaps, quite right in connecting this animal with the 
White Mare which appears in some of his stories. Now it is at least 
‘@ suggestion worth considering, whether the White Mare is not ome 
and the same mythological being with the White Cow mentioned 
above. In one place the Mare brings a saucepanfal of water which 
possesses the quality of making the hero's head and hands stfae after 
being washed in it. It deserves remark that a recent French work 
om Mythology in Art inclades a representation, from a coin or medal, 
of Diana Lucifera seated on a galloping horse and carrying a torch® 





© See the letters of Prince Bousparte and M. Vieson in the dondemey for 
Febranry and March 1577. . 
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‘There are many other suggestive matters in Mr. Webster's book. 
We find references in all appearance to forgotten customs, such as 
offered to the corpse of an insolvent debtor; or cutting a 
‘strip of skin off a man's back as a penalty for the non-fulfilment of a 
‘contract; or riding at a diamond ring hung from # bell as a test of 
ip. In one story a thoroughly Oriental feature occurs, 
where a ship captain, meeting a large serpent, refrains from hurting it, 
saying, “God has given thy life to thee; live, then” (p. 10). ‘The 
‘editor’s remarks, too, on the characteristics of the contes dézots, and. 
their suitableness for the simple people among whom they circulate, 
would be very worthy of quotation. But all these points we must 
pass by, and devote the remaining space to a brief notice of three 
‘out of many examples of Biscayan superstition, 

_ {I.) The Talking Spittle. In the tale of “The Lady Pigeon and 
Her Comb" its heroine spits before the door of her room, bidding 
the spittle answer for her in her absence. Now, in Ireland at least, 
‘a child is often described as the very spit of his father ; the magpie 
is said to have been bom of the Devil's spittle; boys in the north 
of England spit their saul (soul), as they say, by way of solemn 
asveveration ; and spitting is an approved charm against the Evil 
Eye, aud ill-luck of all kinds.* It is not hard, it stems to us, to 
discern the notion of a ris generativa running through all these beliefs, 
and in such an association is perhaps to be sought the key to the 
amti-fascination powers of spitting For other practices’ intended to 
Protect from malignant influences point in the same direction, It 
would seem that x squinting or hunchbacked person, or a madman, 
Was assumed to be in some way under the influence of evil spirits ; 
that a white or piebald horse, as well as the pied magpie—the Devil's 
bird —was also associated with such spirits,and that they were supposed. 
to be about ladders, and to be present when one sneezed. The 
popular mind may regard the spiritual presence in different ways. 
Commonly its assumed purpose is viewed as malignant, and to avert 
the threatened harm people in some parts of England spit when they 
pass under a Indder, or see a single magpie, or meet a squinting man, 


1 According to the Abbé L. Boniface, as cited in Aéusine for May §, boys 
ave the same custom in the Département du Nord, 
* It was so in the time of Persius -— 
Kece avin aut metuens Divam matertera cunis 
Exemit puerum, frontemque atque uda labells 
Lnfami digite ot lustralibus ante salivis 
Expiat, urruter ocules inhibere perita. (Sat. TL) 
Old women in Ireland yet spit on a new-born infant, and way in Ladin, God, 


‘Preserve you, my child,” é 
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as did the Greek when he met a madman or rat is, 
assumed to be possessed by a spirit. In France, when you meet a 
hunchback, you must pass him so as to have him on your right” 
(a form of the belief in the virtue of turning sun-wise, deisiol, so 
common in Celtic countries, which appears in a Chinese Life of 
Buddha, derived at a very ancient ‘date from Indian sources), turn 
softly round, and, unknown to him, touch his hump. Should you 
meet three bossus, it is as well ta know, there will surely be rain 
before night. In the same country, and also in central England, you 
must spit when you meet a piebald horse, and keep silence * until 
you meet a white one.” But there is another safeguard beside the 
unpleasant one in question, and its character is pretty well indicated 
in the line of Persius (naming together both the sufinés digitus and 
the saliva fustralis) which we have italicized on the previous page. 
‘The Roscommon countryman, according to Sir William Wilde, places 
his thumb and fingers in a peculiar position when he passes the fis 
(ancient earthen fort) or other well-known haunt of the Good People. 
King Francis I. of Naples, Mr. Tylor somewhere notes, had the 
habit of putting his hand in his pocket for a like purpose when his 
eye encountered some sinister gaze in the crowd of his subjects. And 
in France, instead of spitting when going under a ladder, you must 
Jay hold with one hand on the index finger of the other. But there 
are usages which suggest the existence of a belief that the spiritual 
presence may be the occasion, not of harm, but of good to the person 
concemed. Sneezing was undoubtedly viewed as an indication of 
such presence, and the modern Zulu says when he sneezes, “Spirits 
of our people, give me cattle.” So in Ireland the ancestral spirits 
are not forgotten in the saying used when taking snuff, “ God's 
blessing with your soul, and the souls of the seven generations (seacht 
sinnsior) that left you ; your father, and your mother, and with your 
‘own soul in the last day.” It is for the sake of such prayers that 
many pious people there keep a snufi-box; and is it in part for the 
same reason that snuff was originally provided at wakes? As the 
Kafir, in the saying quoted above, seems to recognise in a sneeze the 
occasion of obtaining a benefit from his Spirits, so in Northampton~ 
shire and elsewhere the saying about sneezing is,“ Once, @ wish; 
twice, a kiss ; three times, a journey to go;" and French people have 
a corresponding superstition, save that there the third sneeze indicates 
aletter. In Italy people ery to a married woman sneezing, “ Aigliy 
andsclio."* In France, again, one has this significant privilege of 
* Calloway, A'ligious Syutem of the Amamuiu, Part Toy Dy Ote 
* Mr. R. G, Haliburton in Zemple Bar for 1875, ps 346. 
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wishing in many of the cases referred to above, when passing under 
a ladder, or meeting a hunchback, ora picbald horse. In England 


“Miscellaneous Remains,” that the rider of such a beast can, by 
‘virtue of it, prescribe a cure for the whooping-cough. To what has 
‘been said above of beliefs associated with the notion of the presence 
‘of spirits we must add two other remarkable Irish “survivals” 
—if we may employ that modern counterpart of the Latin superstitio. 
In the county of Limerick, when onc has an extraordinary ran of luck 
at cards, people will say to him, “ Your own people are near you." 
Modern savages make the closest connexion hetween a man’s name, 
or even a portrait of him, and his spirit, In {reland it would seem 
that the ancestral spirits of an absent person were conceived to affect, 
‘by some sceret influence, the conversation of a company where his 
‘name is pronounced, for in Galway, when people are talking about 
some absent person, and he unexpectedly arrives, instead of the 
Roman “ Lupus in fabula,” or the French “Speak of the wolf and you 
s6¢ his tail," or the German, “Paint the devil on the wall and he 
Straightway appears,” or the English, “Speak of the devil,” &c., 
people say, /e duine uasal yan brag é, “ He's a gentleman, without a 
Tie" Now a gentleman is “a man that has a grandfather," one, 
that is, who has ancestral spirits. 

(I1,) The Basques have a belief in a certain diabolical Toad sitting 
by the church porch, which, according to Mr. Webster, appears in 
Del'Ancre. ‘This may very well be, though the folio of “Ie terrible 
conseillér,” as Michel calls him, lies open before us, entitled A View 
of the Inconstancy of Bad Angels and Demons, wherein is fully treated 
‘of Sorcerers and Sorcery, by Pierre de Lancre, Councillor to the 
King at the Parliament of Bordeaux. At Paris, with Nicholas Buon, 
Street of Saint Jacques, at the sign of Saint Claude and the Wild 
Man, MDCXIT, With Privilege of the King"; and we have gone 
through it without finding an explicit reference. "The notion is, how- 
‘ever, to he found existing in later times and nearer home. Would 
you know an unfailing way of becoming x witch? “Jet a man,” 
says the late Mr. Hawker, in his “ Footprints of Former Men in Far 














* The instances of living En, , Trish, and French superstition given in this 
paper have teen derived almost without exception (where no authority ia named) 
from oral sources. 

‘The ancestral spirits would seem to be assumed to be also present when people 
yawn. If two people chance to yawn at the same time, they are related (county 


Of Cork, also Limerick). 
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‘Cormwall” (Lond. 1870), “go to the chancel to sacrament, and let 
him hide and bring away the bread from the hands of the priest ; 
then, next midnight let him take it and carry it round the church, 
widdershins, thut is, from south to north, crossing by east three times: 
the third time there will meet him a big, ugly, venomous toad, 
gaping and gasping,” it will receive the bread, breathe thrice “upon 
the man, and he will be made a strong witch for evermore” 

(IIL) In the Pays Basque, according to one of the stories, the 
Devil makes his chalice of the parings of nails cut on Sunday, In 
Northamptonshire a child is still told that if he cut his nails on 
a Sunday he will have ill luck or he will thieve something before the 
week is out. 

‘There are superstitions which analogy would warrant us in look~ 
ing for among the Biseayans which do not occur in these legends. 
Of the Furious Host, for example, there does not appear to be a 
trace in them. Yet no belief is more widely spread in Europe—in 
Germany the Wiithendes Heer, in France the Mesnie Furieuse, in 
England Arthur's Chase, in Ireland the Shiagh Sidhe (the Host of the 
Immortal Spirits, the Dead), in mediseval Spain the Huesta Antigua, 
in modern Greece the chase led by Charon—and the superstition, 
we may suspect, would not be found to be wholly absent in Biscay. 

‘These discursive notes on popular lore generally, and more par- 
ticularly on popular tales, may be appropriately brought to a close by 
a reference to the curious variations of the endings employed by the 
story-tellers of different countries, ‘The Basque narrators of Mr. 
Webster's stories generally dismiss their drumatis perrowe with the 
words: “And if they lived well, they died well also." ‘The artless 
Sicilian narratives of Pitré conclude with the words : 

dda arvistau filici © cuntenti, 
E. ced nuditri senza nenti 
“ She (or they) remains happy and contented, and here are we with: 
‘out anything"; or, “here are we picking our teeth”; or, 
Fayola seritta, favola dita, 
Diciti In yootra, ex 1a mia & tea: 


“Story written, story told; tell me yours, for mine is told.” The 
present writer, when a boy, often heard children in York end a tale 
with the words + 

T went {nto the garden, and found a braws farden 5 

The farden was benvdes!, and my story's enced. 


In Ireland the legends related by the turf fire with so jovial an 
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abandon end variously. Often the narrator, telling of the union of 
‘the Bear of Orange and his faithful wife at last, and how they lived 
Tappy ever after, adds emphatically : “But if they didn't, that we 
may.” Written Irish stories sometimes end with Crioch agus Amin 
(the End and Amen). In Northamptonshire the speaker will tum 
abruptly on one of the auditory and cry: “You killed Chapman's 
cow.” “Yes, I know jew did it," is the knowing reply. In Ireland, 
also, the Connaught story-teller, after winding the narrative up to a 
point of thrilling interest, suddenly tums on some open.mouthed 
erone, and giving her a map on the shoulder, cries out, “ You're hit! 
Mire ! you're hit!” ‘The poor old cailleach jumps from her stool 
as if shot, and there is great laughter in the company, The “ Popular 
Tales” before referred to, “collected in the Agenais” by M. Jean- 
Frangois Bladé (Paris, 1874), some of which, such as L’Ome a 
Jas Dens Rowjos (the Man with the Red ‘Teeth) and Poa’ Ase 
(Peau-d’Ane), are among the very best examples of genuine popular 
tradition, generally end with the following precious niarserie : 
Eerie, crée, 
Moun eoante es init; 
E crlc, crac, 
‘Moun counte ¢s aeabat, 
Pasi per moun pra 
Amb uno cuillivo de fabos que swan dounat. 





And eric, eric, 
My tale is ended ; 
‘And oric, ern, 
My tale is done ; 
‘And hore fare I through my meadow, 
All with a present of beans on a spoon. 


DAVID FITEGRRALD. 
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A VISIT TO THE CHIEF ‘ 
SECOCENY. 


‘OWARDS the end of March, I had occasion to visit the 

Basutu chief Secocceni, in his native stronghold beyond the 

Loolu Berg, a range to the north-east of Pretoria, about 250 miles 

away ; and as this journey was typical of travelling in the wilds of 
South Africa, an account of it may prove interesting. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain, for the henefit af those who are 
not acquainted with South African politics, that Secocceni is the 
chieftain who has been at war with the late Transvaal Republic, and 
who drove back its forces, capturing some 7000 head of cattle. 
1t is from this raid that the present state of affairs has arisen; so 
that this obscure chief, with his 7ooo warriors, has materially affected 
the future destinies of South Africa, Nogotiations of peace had 
been set on foot, and it was in connection with these delicate matters 
that the journey came to be undertaken. 

“Going to Secoceeni at this time of year! Ab!" said one gen- 
tleman. “Well, look here. T sent five natives through that country 
in this same month (March) last year; out of those five, three died 
of the fever, and the other two just got through with their lives, I 
only tell you, you know, so that you may take precautions. “Dhis 
is a bad fever yea 1, fever or no fever, we had to go. 
As it was necessary to travel rapidly, we could only take four 
riding horses, three for ourselves and the fourth for a Zulu named 
“Tankiboy,” who also led a pack-horse, and carried an enormous 
“knob-kerry” or shillelagh stuck in his button-hole, as though it were 
a wedding bouquet 

Behind our saddles were fastened our saddle-bags, containing a 
change of clothing, and in front we strapped a rug and’a mackintosh, 
Our commissariat consisted of four tins of potted ham, and our 
medicine chest of six dozen bottles of quinine, some Cockle’s pills, 
and a roll of sticking plaster, which, with a revolver and hunting 
knife or two, completed our equipment. 

We knew little save that our destination lay due cast, so due east 
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“we steered. After riding for about wenty miles, and crossing the Ma- 


not a bit could we get toeat. “ Have you no bread, myn Heer?” 
“We have no bread to spare.” “Have you any eggs?” “ Wehave 
no eggs." “Can you let us have some milk?” “Susan, have you 
fot any milk to give these carles (fellows) ?” Finally, we succeeded 
fn buying three cups of milk for a shilling, “as a favour,” and that is 
all we got from sunrise to sunset. 

‘Riding, on empty stomachs, for another sixty miles over the plains, 
‘we came to a Boer's house where we had to sleep. Just before we 
reached the door I noticed what I have often seen since, a lot of 
graves in a row, with heaps of stones piled over them. Te appears 
that these people do not care about being buried in consecrated 
ground, thelr only anxiety being to be put ina coftin, and they are 
generally laid to rest just in front of their doors. There is neither 
‘Tailing nor headstone, and no trees or flowers, those green emblematic 
garments with which civilised people clothe the bareness of their 
dead; and I remember once secing several graves within two or three 
yards of the public road, so that in a year or so the waggons will be 
rumbling over the heads of those who lie beneath, 

‘When you ride up to a Boer’s house, the etiquette is to wait until 
some member of the family asks you to off-saddle, and then you must 
goin and shake hands with everyone, a most disagreeable custom. 
None of the women—who are about as ugly a lot as the world 
can produce, being all of an exaggerated Dutch build, and very 
heavy and fat—rise to meet one, they just hold out their hands. 
‘This house was 2 fair specimen of the sort of habitation indulged 
in by the higher class of Bor. ‘The main room was about 13 feet 
square, with that kind of door which allows the upper half to open 
whilst the lower remains shut, such as is used in stables in England, 
‘The flooring is made of cow-dung, into which peach stones are 
trodden at the threshold, in order to prevent its wearing away. 
‘The furniture consists of a table and some chairs, rather 
neatly made of strips of hide fastened to a wooden frame 
‘There is no ceiling, but only beams, to which are fastened etrips ‘d 
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mer ina a recking oxhid, jst 
the animal, lying on the floor beside us, together with px 
the poor beast’s head whose flesh we were eating. However, 
occasion we were spared the oxhide, and, being very hu 
managed to put up with the otherdiscomforts, After a Jong 
‘our suppers were served out to us. 1 remember I got an 
Done with but little flesh on it, which, if 1 may form an opinion 
from its great size and from a rapid anatomical survey, must have 
been the tibia of an ox A young Boer sat opposite to 
a wonderful fellow, He got through twelve whole mealie cobs 
(a fair feed for'a horse) whilst I was eating half a one, His r 
was peculiar, and shows what practice can do. He shoved a 
mealie cob into his mouth, gave it a bite and a wrench, just like 
‘one of those patent American threshing machines, brought the 
‘out perfectly clear of grain, and took another. Afler the supper was 
cover we had another long grace ending wit Boor spijze en drunk 
de Heer ik dank" (For food and drink the Lord I thank). 

Afier supper we went outside in order to escape the feet. 
ceremony all in the same water) which this “simple pastoral people” 
indulge in, and which they expect the barbarous “ uitlander” (stranger) 
to enter into with enthusiasm. When wecame back we found that the 
women—who, by-the-by, do not eat till the men have finished—had 
done their meal, and gone to bed, having first made us up a luxurious: 
couch on the floor, consisting of a filthy feather-bed and an equally 
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and calculate the bites per minute, and the quantity of blood one 
would lose before daybreak. Cold as it was, I would have turned 
‘out and slept in the veldt, only my mg was over my two companions 
a5 well as myself, so 1 could not take it’ 1 have slept in a good 
many different places, and in very fairly uncomfortable places, but 
T never had such a night before, 

At the first grey dawn of morning the old “frau” came stumbling 
‘out of the bedroom, and sat down without ceremony in her big chair. 
‘Waiting till she thought that we had reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage in our toilette—and her idea of what that was must have been: 
@ Strange onc—she shouted out to her daughters, in a voice like 
that of a spenking trumpet, that they could “com,” and in they all 
came. Very glad were we when we had paid our bill and were in the 
smaddle once more, riding through the cold morning mist that Iny in 
masses on all the ridges of the hills like snow on mountains. 

Tt was needful to start early, for we had more than sixty miles to 
over, and our ponies had done a good journey the day before. The 
‘work that one can get out of these ponies is marvellous. There was 
my pony, " Mettlc," who had my eleven stone to carry, to say nothing 
of the suddle, heavy saddlc-bags, and a roll of rugs, who came in at 
the end of his Journey as fresh as paint. We eantered casily over the 
great high-veldt prairies, now and then passing clumps of trees, out- 
posts of the bush-veldt, These enormous plains, notwithstanding 
their dreary vastness, have a wild beauty of their own. The grass is 
‘what is called sour grass, and has a peculiar blue tinge, but stock do 
not like it so well as the low-veldt grass, which is sweeter, and 
fattens them more quickly, though it does not put them in such good 
fettle. The rock here is all white sandstone, and thinly overlaps 
an enormous bed of coal, cropping up from beneath the water- 
washed surface. At this time of year there are very few beasts or birds 
‘of any sort to be scen, though in the winter the veldt is one. moving 
mass of “trek” or migratory game. 

‘Our destination that day was Botsabelo, the most important mis. 
sion-station, and one of the very few successful ones, in South-eastern, 
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Africa, As_we neared it, the country gradually broke 

peculiar and beautiful formation, which rendered the last 

-our ride, In the dark, through an unknown country, rather a. 

Job, However, we stumbled through streams, and over 

and about nine o'clock were lucky gone ne come right, 

station, where we were most kindly received by Dr. Merensky, 
‘The station itself stands on the brow of a hill surrounded by gardens 
and orchards; beneath it lie slope and mountain, stream and valley, 
over which are dotted numbers of kraals, to say nee 
or four substantial houses occupied by the assistant missionary and 
German artisans, Near Dr, Merensky’s house stands the church, by 
far the best [have seen in the Transvaal, and there isalsoastore with 
some well-built workshops around it, All the neighbouring country 
belongs to the station, which is, in fact, like a small independent State, 
49,000 acres in extent. On a hill-top overshadowing the station, 
are placed the’ fortifications, consisting of thick walls running in 
@. circle with upstanding towers, in which stand one or two cannon; 
but it all reminds one more of an old Norman keep, with its 
village clustered in its protecting shadow, than of a modern mission 
establishment, 

Dr, Merensky commenced his labours in Secocoeni’s country, but 
was forced to fly from thence by night, with his wife and new-born 
baby, to escape being murdered by that chict’s orders, who, like most 
Kafir potentates, has an intense aversion to missionaries. Twelve 
years ago he established this station, and, gathering his scattered 
converts around him, defied Secocceni to drive him thence, Twice 
that chief has sent out a force to sweep him away, and murder his 
people, and twice they have come and looked, and, like false Sextus, 
turned back again, The Boers, too, have more than once threatened 
to destroy him, for it is unpleasant to them to have so intelligent. a 
witness in their midst, but they have never dared to try. The place 
is really impregnable to Basutus and Boers ; Zulus might carry it, with 
their grand steady rush, but it would be at a terrible sacrifice of life. 
In fact, Dr, Merensky has been forced by the pressure of cireum~ 
stances to teach his men the use of a rifle, as well as the truths of 
Christianity; to trust in God, but also to “keep their powder dry.” 
Ata few minutes’ notice he can tum out 200 wellarmed natives, 
ready for offence or defence; and the existence of such a stronghold 
is of great advantage to the few English in the neighbourhood, for the 
Boers know well that should they attack them they would draw down 
the vengeance of Dr, Merensky's formidable body of Christian soldiers. 

We only passed one night at Botsabelo, and next morning went 
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om to Middleburg or Nazareth, which is an hour's ride from the 
station. Here, too, we met with a warm welcome from the handful of 
English residents, but we were eager to push on as mapidly as pos 
sible, for our kind friends told us that it would be impossible to 
proceed to Secoceeni's on horseback, because of the deadly nature of 
the country for horses. So we had to hire an oxwaggon, whieh 
they provisioned for us, and, much to our disgust (ax we were 
pressed for time), we had to fall back on that dilatory method of 


We decided that we would take the three oldest and least valuable 
horses with us, in order to proceed with them from Fort Weeber, which 
was our next point, to Secoceeni's town, whither waggons could not 
reach. Few English readers are aware that there isa mysterious disease 
among harses in South Africa, peculiar to the country, called “horse« 
sickness.” During the autumn season it carries off thousands of horses 
annually, though some are good and others bad years—a bad fever 
year being generally a bad horse-sickness year also, and vive versi. 
A curious feature about it is, that as the veldt gets “tamed,” 
that is, fed off by domesticated animals, the sickness gradually 
disappears, No cure has as yet been discovered for it, and very 
few horses pull through—perhaps, five per cent. ‘These are called 
“salted horses,” and are very valuable; as, although they are not 
proof against the disease, they are not so liable to take it, A salted horse 
may be known by the peculiar looseness and roughness of his skin, 
and also by a certain unmistakable air of depression, as though he 
felt that the responsibilities of life pressed very heavily upon him, 
He is like 2 man who has dearly bought his experience; he can 
never forget the terrible lesson taught in the buying. 

On the fourth day from our start we left Middleburg, and, 
taking a north-east course from this outpost of civilisation, over 
took the waggon, and camped, after a twenty miles trek, just on the 
eilge of the bush-veldt. We hail two young Boers to drive our 
Waggons—terrible louts, with gaping mouths just like cod-fishes'. 
However, they understood how to drive a wagon, and whilst one of 
them drove, the other would sit for hours, with a vacant stare on his 
face, thinking. It is a solemn fact that, from the time we left 
Middleburg till the time we returned, neither of those fellows 
touched water, that is, to wash themselves. Doers never do. The 
only luxury in the shape of comforts of the toilette which they allowed 
themselves was a comb with a brass back, carefully tied to the roof 
of the waguon with two strips of ox-hide thick enough to have held 
a bundredweight of lead. 1 don’t think they ever used it—it was too 
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great a luxury for general use—but they would occasionally untic it 
and look at it, Our own ontfit in the wagon was necessarily scanty, 
consisting of a few iron pots and plete Le om ee 
aclantern, and an old antifriction grease-can used for water, which 
gave it a fine flavour of waggon-wheels: We also had a “cartle;" 
or wooden frame, across which were stretched strips of hide fitted 
into the waggon about two feet above the floor, intended to sleep on; 
but the less said about that the better, 

After we left the great high-veldt plains, over which the fresh 
breeze was sweeping, we dropped down into a beautiful bush-clad 
valley with mountains on either side. Tt was like making a sudden 
descent into the tropics. Nota breath of wind stirred the trees, and 
the sun shone with a steady, burning heat. Scarcely a sound broke 
the silence, save the murmur of the river we crossed and recrossed, 
the occasional pipe of a bird, and the melancholy cry, half sigh, 
half bark, of an’ old baboon, who was swinging himself along, in= 
dignant at our presence. 

If the sights and sounds were beautiful, the sim was hot, and the 
road fearful, and we were indeed glad when we reached “ Whitehead's 
Cobalt Mine,” and were most kindly received by the gentlemen who 
superintend the works. The house used to belong to some Boer, who 
had deserted the place, but Ieft behind him a beautiful orchard of 
orange and peach trees. ‘The place is very feverish and unhealthy, 
and the white ants so troublesome that everything has to be stood 
in sardine tins full of ashes. 

On our way from the house we went to sce the cobalt mine, which 
is on a hill-side a mile away, It has only been established about 
three years, and has existed hitherto under the greatest difficulties as 
regards labour, transport, machinery, danger from surrounding native 
tribes, &c.; but it has already, the proprietor informed me, reduced 
the price of cobalt—the blue dye used to colour such things as the 
willow-pattem plates—by one-half in the English market, bringing 
it down from somewhere about £140 to £80 a ton. We were very 
nmuch astonished to see the amount of work which had been done, as 
we expected to find a pit such as the Kafirs work for copper, but 
instead of that there was a large slanting shaft quite a hundred yards 
long, to say nothing of various openings out of it following branch 
leads of ore. ‘There is also a vertical shaft roo feet deep, through 
which the ore comes up, and by which one can ascend and descend in 
a bucket. After we emerged from this awful hole, we went into= 

anothes, a drive running straight into the mountain for more than== 
300 feet, following a vein of black oxide of cobalt, which is muchos 
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more valuable than the ore; and though the vein is rarely more 
than a foot in thickness, it pays very well. Leaving the mine, we 
rode on past some old Kafir copper-workings—circular pits—which 
must haye been abandoned, to judge from their appearance, a 
hundred years ago, till we came to the banks of the great “Oli 
fants'," of “ Elephants’ river, ‘This magnificent stream, though it 
is unpavigable owing to frequent rapids, has stretches miles long, 
down which two men-of-war could steam side by side, and after its 
junction with the Klands’ River it grows larger and larger till, 
pursuing a north-east course, it at length falls into the mighty 
Limpopo. It is a very majestic but somewhat sluggish stream, and 
its water is not very good. You cannot see the river till you are right 
upon it, owing to the great trees with which its steep banks are fringed, 
and in the early morning it is quite hidden from bank to bank by a 
dense mass of billows of white mist, indescribably strange to look 
upon. 

But, beautiful as is this country, it is most unhealthy for man and 
beast. The close odour, the long creeping lines of mist, the rich 
rank vegetation, the stendy heat of day and night, all say one 
word, * fever,” and fever of the most virulent type. ‘The traveller 
through this sort of country is conscious of a latent fear lest he should 
some day begin to feel hot when he ought to be cold, and eold when 
he ought to be hot, and so be stricken down, to rise prematurely old, 
or pethaps to die, and be buried in a lonely grave covered with 
stones to keep off the jackals, We were travelling in the very worst 
fever-month, March, when the summer vegetation is commencing to 
rot, and throw off its poisonous steam. What saved us here and 
afierwards, at Secocceni’s, was our temperate living, hard exercise, and 
plenty of quinine, and tobacco, smoked. 

Ml the country through which we were passing is good game- 
reldt, but we saw very little and killed nothing. ‘This was chiefly 
owing to the fact that we did not dare go out of hearing of the 
waggon-wheels, for fear of getting lost in the bush, and being 
saryed to death, a thing very easily done, A few years back this 
yeldt swarmed with big game, with elephants and giraffes, and they 
are even now occasionally seen. We managed now and again to get a 
glimpse of some of the beautiful “Impala” buck, or of a small lot 
of blue wilderbeestes vanishing between the trees, like a troop of wild 
horses. Thereare still plenty of lions about, but we did not hear any, 
whether it was that they had gone to the high-veldt after the cattle, 
or that they do not roar so much in summer, I do not know. 
Perhaps it is.as well that we did not, for the roar of alion is very 
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generally followed by what the Duteh call a “skrech.” 2 

‘once of twice to wake the cattleup, and make them ge 
the lion stations himself about twenty yards to windward 
wagon! The oxen get wind of him and promptly eee 
is, break their reins and run madly into the veldt. This is Just what 
the lion wants, for now he can pick out a fat ox and quietly 
approach him, from the other side, ti he is within 
distance. He then jumps upon him, crushes his neck with one 
bite, and eats him at his leisure. 

‘And so we trekked on through the sunrise, through the buming 
mid-day and glowing sunsets, steering by the sun and making our 
‘own road} now through tambouki grass higher than the oxen, and 
now through dense bush, till at length, one day, we said good-bye to 
the Olifants’ just where the Elands’ River flows into it, and tumed our 
faces eastward, ‘This course soon brought us on to higher ground and 
away from the mimosa, which loves the low, hot valleys, into the region 
of the sugar bush, which thrives upon the hill-sides. ‘This sugar bush 
isa very handsome and peculiar plant, with soft thick leaves, standing 
about twenty feet high. It bears a brush-like flower, eich of which in 
the Cape Colony contains half a teaspoonful of delicious honey; but, 
curiously enough, though in other respects the tree is precisely 
similar, this is not the case in the ‘Transvaal or Natal. At the proper 
season the Cape farmers go out with buckets and shake the flowers 
till they have collected sufficient honey to last them for the winter, a 
honey much more fragrant than that made by bees. 

After a long ride over the open, which must once have been thickly 
populated, to judge from the number of remains of kraals, we came at 
length to Fort Weeber. ‘The fort is very badly situated in the hollow 
of a plain, and so surrounded by fine hills that it is entirely com- 
manded, It consists of a single sod wall about two feet thick and five 
high, capped with loose stones, whilst at two of the corners stand, om 
raised platforms, a six-pounder and a three-pounder Whitworth gum 
Inside the wall are built rows of mud huts, which are occupied by the 
garrison, leaving an open square, in the midst of which is placed the 
magazine. We found the garrison in a wretched condition. They 
have not received any pay except Government “good-fors” (pro- 
missory notes, generally known as“ good-for-nothings"), so they are 
in a state of abject poverty ; whilst they were completely cut off as 
faras regards offensive operations, by the death, from horse-sickness, 
of eighty-two of the ninety horses they owned. However, the officers 
and garrison gave us a very grand reception. As we rode up, they fred 

a salute of twelve guns, and then, after we had dismounted and been 
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Ease Just as we got to the middle, 

went the cighty rifles over our heads. ‘Then’ an address 

owas vic lain iliac oeiamael| 
prietical weleome soon followed in the shape of a good dinner, 

" Néxt morning we started, a party of seven, including the inter 
preter, to ride over the Looln Berg to Secocesnis, a distance of 
about thirty-eight miles. Poor unfortunates, we little knew what was 
before us when we rode wally away! 

"For the first five miles we passed through the most cutioms 

formation, a succession of smal! hills entirely composed of 
boulders of granite, weighing from five to tooo tons, and 
aaa like piles of gigantic snowballs hurled together by some 
dighty hand. ‘The granite formation prevails in all this part of the 
country, and individual boulders sometimes take very curious shapes; 
for instance, in the bush-veldt we passed a great column towering 
high above the trees, composed of six boulders getting smaller and 
smaller from the base up, and each accurately balanced on the one 
beneath it. Then we crossed the range of hills which overlooks 
the fort, and passing Secocoeni's old kraal where he used to live 
before he retreated to his fastnesses, we arrived at a great alluvial 
valley nine miles broad, on the other side of which rises the Loolu. 
Tt was on this plain that the only real fight between the volunteers 
and Secocceni’s men took place, when the former managed to get 
between the Basutus and the hills, and shot them down like game, 
killing over 200 men. Leaving the battle-field, where the skeletons 
still Tie, a little to our right, we crossed the plain and came to the 
foot of the Loolt, all along the base of which stand neat villages 
inhabited by Secacceni’s people. Some of these villages have 
heen burnt by the volunteers, and the remainder are entirely deserted, 
their inhabitants having built fresh huts among the rocks in almost 
innecessible places, ‘The appearance of these white huts peeping ont 
all over the black rocks was very curlotts, and reminded one of the 
‘Swiss chillets. 

‘By the stream that runs along past the villages we off-snddled, as 
oth ourselves and our horses were nearly exhausted by the buimning 
heat ; but as there was not much time to lose, after a short rest we 
started off again, and rode on over a bed of magnetic iron lying on 
the ground in great lamps of almost pure metal, until we came to a 
stretch of what looked remarkably like gold-bearing quartz, and then to 
@ limestone formation: but the whole country is evidently rich beyond 


theasure in minerals, All this time we were passing Uheoagh | 
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inexpressibly wild and grand, and when we had a 
spot of the pass, it reached a climax of savage beauty, Al 
miles in front of us towered up another magnificent range 

tinged mountains known as the Blue Berg, whilst all ome 
‘great bush-clad hills, opening away in every direction gorgeous 
coloured valleys. The scene was so grand and solemn that I do pot 
think it lies in the power of words to describe it. 

Here we had to dismount to descend a most fearful 
path consisting of boulders piled together in the wildest con- 
fusion, from one to another of which we had to jump, driving the 
horses before us. Half-way down we off-saddled to rest ourselves, and 
as we did so we noticed that the gall was running from one of the 
horses’ noses, We knew too well what was the matter, and so left him 
there to die during the night, This horse was by far the finest we 
had with us, and his owner used to boast that the poor beast had 
often carried him, a heavy man, from his house to Pretoria, a distance 
of nearly go miles, in one day, He was also a “salted" horse. It is 
a curious thing that the sickness generally kills the best horses first, 

After a short rest we started on again, and at the end of another 
hour reached the bottom of the pass, From thence we rode 
a gulley, that alternately narrowed and widened, till at length it 
‘Drought us right on to Secocceni’s beautiful, fever-stricken home. 

All three of us had seen. good deal of scenery in different parts of 
the world, and one of the party was intimately acquainted with the finest 
spots in South Africa, but we were forced to admit that we had never 
seen anything half so lovely as Secocoeni’s valley. We had seen grander 
views, indeed the scene from the top of the pass was grander, but 
never anything that so nearly approached perfection in detail. Beaut- 
tiful it was, beautiful beyond measure, but it was the sort of beauty 
under whose veil are hidden fever and death. And so we pushed 
on, through the still hot eventide, till at th we came to the gates 
of the town, where we found “ Makurupij ecocceni's “ mouth” or 
prime minister, who had evidently been informed of our coming by 
his spies, waiting to receive us 

Conducted by this grandee, we went on past the chief's kraals, 
down to the town, whence flocked men, women, and children, to 
look on the white Jords; all in a primitive state of dress, consisting 
of astrip of skin tied round the middle, and the women with thelr 
hair powdered with some preparation of iron, which gave it a metallic 
blue tinge. 

At length we stopped just opposite a beautiful fortified kopje 

perforated by secret caves where the ammunition of the tribe is 








Seley of master of the household his duty it was to 


Deautifully paved with a sort of concrete of limestone 
snl yr a oh surrounded by a hedge of 
and sticks tightly tied together, inside which ran a slightly 
bench, also made of limestone. The hut itself was neatly 
eae te thatch projecting several feet, so as to"form a covering 
to a narrow verandah that min all round it. Inside it was com- 
modious, and ornamented after the Egyptian style with straight and 
‘spiral lines, painted on with some kind of red ochre, and floored 
with a polished substance, Certainly, these huts are as much 
‘superior to those of the Zulus as those who dwell in them are inferior 
to that grand race. What the Basutus gain in art and handiness 
they lose in manliness and gentlemanly feeling, 

‘We had just laid ourselves down on the grass mats in the court- 
‘yard—for it was too hot to go into the hut—thoroughly exhausted 
‘with our day's work, when in came two men, each of them dragging 
‘afine indigenous sheep. They were accompanied by Makurupiji, 
who brought us a message from Secocceni to the effect that he, 
the chief, sent to greet us, the great chiefs; that he sent us also a 
‘morsel to eat, lest we should be hungry in his house. It was buta 
‘morsel—it should have been an ox, for great chiefs should eat much 
meat—but he himself was pinched with hunger, his belt was drawn 
very tight by the Boers, He was poor, and so his gift was poor; 
still, he would see if to-morrow he could find a beast that had some- 
thing besides the skin on its bones, that he might offer ittous. After 

t address the poor animals were trundied out by the 
other gate to have their throats cut. 

After getting some supper and taking our quinine, we tumed in and 
slept that night in the best way that the heat would let us, rising next 
moming with the vain hope of getting abathe, Of al\ the Giscom- 
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forts we experienced at Secorceni's, the scarcity and bs 
‘water was the worst. Bad water when you are in @ 

is a terrible: privation. sMepeteectiplent bl 
exception of having a little water poured over our “out of 
gourds. We must have presented a curious sight at breakfast that 
morning. Before us knelt a sturdy Kafr, holding a stick in cach 
hand, on which were respectively speared a leg and a side of mutton, 
from which we cut off great hunks with our and, 
taking them in our fingers, devoured them like beasts of prey. Ifwe 
got a bit we did not like, our mode of disposing of it was simple and 
effective. We threw it to one of the natives standing round ws 
among whom was the heir apparent, who promptly gobbled it up. 

Breakfast finished, a message came from Secoccent asking for 
spirits to drink. But we were not to be taken in in this way, for we 
knew well that if we sent the chief spirits we should get no business 
done that day, and we did not eare to run the risk of fever by 
stopping longer than we could help; so we sent back a message 
to the effect that business must come first and spirits afterwards. 
The head men, who brought this message, said that they could 
perfectly understand our objection as far as Secocoeni and ourselves 
were concerned, since we had to talk, but as they had only to sit still 
and listen there could be no possible objection to their having some- 
thing to drink. ‘This argument was ingenious, but we did not see 
the force of it, as our stock of spirits, which we had brought more 
for medicine than anything else, was very limited. Still, we were 
obliged to promise them a “ tot" after the talking was over, in order 
to keep them civil. 

Our message had the desired effect, for presently Secoceeni sent 
to say that it was now time to talk, and that his head men would fead 
us to him, So we started up, accompanied by “ Makurupiji" 
* Swasi,” and “ Galook,” the gencral of his forces, a fat fellow with a 
face exactly like a pig. The sun beat down with such tremendous 
force that, though we had only three-quarters of a mile to walk, we 
felt quite tired by the time we reached the chief's kruals, “Passing 
through several cattle kraals, we came to a shed under which 
sat the heir apparent dressed in a gorgeous blanket with his court 
around him. Leaving him, we entered an inner cattle kraal, where, 
in one corner, stood a large, roughly-built shed, under the shade of 
which squatted over a hundred of the head men of the tribe, gathered 
together by Secocceni to “witness,” 

Opening out of this kraal was the chief's private enclosure, where 

stood his huts. As we drew near, Secocesni, who had inspired such 
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terror into the bold Burghers of the Republic, the chief of seven 
thousand warriors, the husband of sixty-four wives, the father of a 
hundred children, rose from the ox-hide on which he was seated, 
‘ender the shade of a tree, and came to the gate to mect us, And a 
‘queer sight this potentate was as he stood there shaking hands through 
the gate, Of middle site, about forty-five years of age, rather fat, 
with a flat nose and small, twinkling, black eyes, he presented an 
‘entirely hideous and sermi-repulsive appearance. His dress consisted 
‘of a cotton blanket over which was thrown a tiger-skin kaross, and 
on his head was stuck an enormous old white felt hat, such as the 
Boers wear, and knownas a “wilderbeeste chaser.” 

‘After we had been duly introduced, he retreated to his ox-hide, 
and we went and squatted down among the head men. Secocceni 
took no active part in the proceedings that followed ; he sat in his 
‘enclosure and occasionally shouted out some instructions to Maku« 
rupiji, who was literally his “ mouth,” speaking for him and making 
use of the pronoun “1.” During the four hours or so that we were 
there Secocceni never stopped chewing an intoxicating green leaf 
very much resembling that of the pomegranate, of which he occa 

sent us some. 

After the business of the Commission had come to an end, and 
some of our party started on their homeward journey, we were 
detained by Secocreni, who wished to see us privately. He sent for 
us to his private enclosure, and we sat down on his ox-hide with him 
and one or two head men, It was very curious to see this wily old 
savage shoving a handful of leaves into his mouth, and giving his head 
shake, and then making some shrewd remark which went straight 
to the bottom of whatever question was in hand. At length we bade 
Secoow:ni good-bye, having promised to deliver all his respectful 
messages to our chief, and, thoroughly wearied, arrived at our own 
hat. ‘Tired as we were, we thought it would be better to start for the 
Fort at once, rather than risk the fever for another night. So we 
made up our minds to a long moonlight ride, and, saddiing up, got 
‘out of Secocceni's town about 3.30 P.M, having looked our last on 
this benutiful fever-trap, which only wants water scenery to make 
it absolutely: perfect. Halfway up, we saw the poor horse we had 
left sick the day before, lying dead, with dry foam all round his 
mouth, and half his skin taken off by some passing Basutu. A 
couple of Inindred yards farther on, we found another dying, left 
by the party who had started before us. It was in trath a valley 
‘of the shadow of death. Luckily our horses lasted us back to the 
Fort, but one died there, and the other two are dead since. 
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Beautiful as was the scene by day, in the light of the full moon it 
was yet more a eEey, He bbe feet sj Ss 
valley became a mysterious deep, and every hill, stone, and treeshone 
with that cold pale lustre which the moon alone can throw. Silence 
reigned, the silence of the dead, broken only once or twice by the wild 
whistling challenge of one of Secocceni's warriors as he came 
down the rocks, to see who we were that passed. “Ihe effect of the 
fires by the huts, perched among the rocks at the entrance to the 
‘pass, was very strange and beautifull, reminding one of the midnight 
fires of the Gnomes in the fairy tales. 

And 0 we rode on, hour after hour, through the night, till we 
well-nigh fell asleep in our saddles, and at length, about two o'clock 
in the morning, we reached the waggons to find the young Boers fast 
asleep in our bed. We kicked them out, and, alter swallowing, some 
biscuits, tumbled in ourselves for the few hours’ rest which we so sudly 
needed. 

On the following morning, Thursday, two of the party bade frrewell 
to our hosts at the Fort and started on one of the quickest possible 
treks, leaving our companion to proceed across country to the fort 
established by President Burgers, or “ Porocororo,” as the Basutus call 
him, at Steclport. 

We returned to Middleburg by an entirely different route from that 
by which we came, gnided by our trustworthy friends the two volunteers. 
Leaving the valley of the Olifants, to our right, we trekked along the 
high-veldt, and thus avoided all the fever country. Roughly speaking, 
we had about 120 miles of country to get over to reach Middlebung, 
and we determined to do this in three days and two nights, so as to 
get in on the Saturday night, as we were much pressed for time. 
Now, according to English ideas, it is no great thing to travel rao 
miles in three days; but it is six days’ journey in an ox-waggon. over 
bad country, and we were going to do it in half that time by doubting 
the speed, 

Of course, to do this we had to trek nightand day, For instance, 
‘on the first day we inspanned at 10.30 A.t.and trekked till within an 
hour of sundown; at sundown we inspanned, and with one outspan 
trekked till sunrise; outspanned for two hours, and on again, being 
seventeen and a half hours under the yoke out of the twenty-four, 
and covering fifty-five miles. Of course, one cannot do this sort of 
travelling for more than two or three days without killing the oxens 
as it was, towards the end, as soon as the yokes were lifted off, 

the poor beasts dropped down as though they were shot, and most 
of them went Jame, Another great disadvantage is that one 
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glasses as well as 


4 it is a positive fact that Nojoke used frequently to take 
coiled up like a boa-constrictor in a box at the end of the 
,in which box stood three iron pots with their sharp legs 
up. On those legs he peacefully slumbered when the 
p was going over ground that prohibited our even stopping 
“Scowl" was not a nice boy to look at, for his naked 
‘was simply cut to pieces and covered with huge weals, of 
everybody, doubtless, thought we were the cause. On in- 
how he came to get such a tremendous thrashing, it turned 
“that these Basutus have a custom of sending young men 
@ certain age out in couples, each armed with 9 good “ sjam- 
” {a whip cut from the hide of the sea-cow), to thrash one 
‘another till ‘one gives in, and that it was in one of these encounters 
‘thatthe intelligent Scowl got so lacerated, but, as he remarked with a 

‘grin, “My back is nothing, the chiefs should see that of the other 

eae 












We spent one night at Middleburg, and next morning, bidding 
jadiew to our kind English friends, started for Pretoria, taking care 
‘to end our first day's journey at a house where an Englishman lived, s0 
‘as to ensure a clean shake-down. Here we discovered that the 
‘horse I was riding (the sole survivor of the five we had started with) 
had got the sickness, and so we had to leave him and hire another, 
“This horse, by the by, recovered, which is the only instance of an 
‘animal's conquering the disease which has yet come under my 
‘observation. We hired this horse from a Boer, who, charged us 
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Ape ere to come and take the horses, Next m 
I heard a rush and a scuttle in the tent like the scrimmage 
rabbit-burrow when one puts in the ferrets, and Masooku shouted 
out in Zulu, ‘He bas come back! by Chaka’s head, I swear it! 
It is his voice, his own voice that calls me; my father’s, my chief's 1” 
And then, afterwards, he took me and showed how he had kept 
everything secure in my tent, and said solemnly in his broken 
English : “I very glad you come back, sir; I no like to live without 
you, Inkose.” Poor Masooku! he had been dreadfully disappointed at 
not being allowed to come with me, “Surely,” he said, "where my 
chief goes, there I should go too." ‘There is something very touche 
ing.in the affection these fellows bear one, nike 
And so ended one of the hardest and most interesting journeys 
imaginable—a joumey in which the risk only added to the pleasure. 
Still, I should not care to make it again at the same time of year, 
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contained three acts, were called comedies. A 


i eg be en aulo, as the aulo sacramental or 


comedy played this August evening, more than 

s and ahalf ago, has a noble end, « well-disposed 

sine of eloquence, and excellent leading characters. Its 
that of the wise Preacher who tried ‘all things, and 
alld were vanity. Its yenue is the court, in which 
is learnt the soonest ; its time the middle of the 
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igth century, when the prince Don bisdeled ia 
‘avery woman in the wonderfal inconstancy of hi 
de Alarcon, 4 youth unknown, and poor, has 
find an enemy. He sees him talking to « lady: 


Juan, when the latter invokes the aid of the Virgin, “1: 
discourteous to that lady,” says his adversary, “ Rise 

of polite piety finds great favour among the mosgwetéres 
censors by whose voice a play lived or died. 
Garci-Ruiz to be detained—a device of nascent Io 
brought before Don Enrique, son of the king Don Juan IL, 

He explains to that prince the cause of his quarrel. Don Juan had 
given him the lie—an insult which men consider most shamefih. 
because falsehood is most common; Garci-Ruiz had attacked him 
‘The duel was interrupted, and they do not see each other agaism 
ill they meet on the banks of the Manzanarts, ‘The prince, pleased 
with this nobility of character of Garci-Ruis, makes him bis friend. 
In the meantime, Mauricio, a despised suitor of Anarda, is patrollings: 
about her balcony. He is sent away by Ines, her servant. Garai— 
Ruiz takes his place, enveloped and irreeognisable in his cloak. 
and hears his rival summarily dismissed by Anarda, who mistakes 
Garci-Ruiz for Mauricio. “Shall we kill him?" says the squire of 
Mauricio, who has just appeared on the scene and heard Ananda’ 
last words. “No,” returns his master; “let him live, since he is nor 
So ends the first act. 

‘The second act introduces the spectator to the Alcazarof Madrid= 
GarcitRuiz is now high in the prince’s favour. He accompanies hires 
‘on a night expedition to the lady of the royal love. ‘That lady m= 
Anarda. While he is watching, he is attacked by Mauricio, whom he= 
wounds. The prince has a satisfactory interview with his mistress. 
but reproaches Garci-Ruix for wounding his rival. “Unhappy that IE 
am,” soliloquizes the prince’s friend, “a favourite must, like an astro— 
loger, be able to interpret all the aspects of his prince! I risk 
life to please him, and he is offended. In one day I have loved and& 
lost Anarda. So runs the world!” He resolves to quit Madrid, and 
informs Anarda of his resolution. Ananda combats it, tells him she= 
hates Mauricio, and asks him to solicit the prince, who is too high== 
for any honourable aspiration on her part, to choose a husband fox 
her from among his best friends. Garci+Ruiz understands her, is ee 
heaven, and the second act closes, 

‘The third act shows the prince’s displeasure at Anarda's message——= 

He commands the recipient of his short-lived favour to quit Madrid 
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better. Garci-Ruis is at last made to comprehend 


“in the eyes of Garci-Ruiz, the prince commands 

‘Don Juan, and Anarda to mary Mauricio. On the 
rances of Garci~Ruiz, the prince Enrique offers his friendship 
og oC GarcieRuiz chooses the 


from every seat and standing-place, but rf 


especially 
the masguctéros, those arbiters of the patio, bursts forth, amidst 


ind the play “The Favours of this World"? 

| “The Favours of this World” is considered by Spanish critics 
bne of the best, if not the best, of our author's comedies. ‘Therefore 
this short analysis of the plot has been given. But its chief excel- 
lence lies in the diction. It is the words of Alarcon’s plays rather 
than their construction which have made his name famous. Of these 
and their eloquence instances will be produced hereafter. 

Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y Mendoza was a man born under 
jn unlucky star, What little good fortune should have fallen to his 
share was suffered for him by others vicariously. His best plays were 
attributed to his rivals In the prologue to the edition of the second 
part of his works published in Barcelona, the author himself com- 
plains, in terms of modest simplicity worthy of all praise, that many 
‘©f his children had been affiliated on other parents. “The reader 
inst know,” he says, “ that the eight comedies of my first part, and 
the twelve of this second, are all mine, although some of them have 
rved to feather other birds. This is the fault of the printers, who 
Sign them to whomsoever they will, not of the authors to whom they 
steed whose greatest carelessness gives more lustre than 

care. I speak, therefore, more for their honour than for 
= for it is ead that their reputation should suffer from my errors 
ai 
_ It seems strange that soar? one of the cornejay who, os 
(ac, cexet WO, 1761. 
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Alarcon said, was feathered with his plumes, ae 
attributed Le Saxpechose Verdad to Lope de Vega. A 

of Spanish comedy would have shown him that its style was 

nearly allied to that of Moreto than to that of the eee 
‘Moreto attached himself, like our author, in preference to moral 
themes, and in both there is the same severity of treatment. Nothing 
could show better the difference of Lope and Alarcon than their 
respective treatment of scandal in “ The Reward of Good Speaking,” 
and “ Walls hear,” In the first the »rof#ev is nearly lost ina mass of 
comic incident ; in the second the dominant melody of the theme 
is supported by every variation and foritura of morals introduced. 

‘The carelessness of his contemporaries and the man's own 
modesty have left us little biographical knowledge of him whose 
name is now written on the walls of the world with those of Lope, 
Calderon, Rojas, and Moreto. He seems to have been born im 
‘Tasco, a province of Mexico, but we know not in what year, nor of 
what family, though it was illustrious probably, from the internal 
evidence of his name. He practised the law in Spain im 16x85 
about 1628 was a species of Commissioner of the Indian Council, 
and died in 1639. Such are the bare dry bones of his biography, 
with no sinews or flesh to come upon them, nor any skin to cover 
them above, over which, in all probability, no breath from the four 
winds will ever breathe, that they may live. 

Alarcon, like Aisop and Socrates, united a rare mind with an 
ungainly exterior, An unfortunate hump on his back, for which 
Nature, following her favourite fashion, had compensated with 
a protuberance in his stomach, gave employment to his rivals’ 
wit, But his writings teem with moral examples as well as intellectual 
entertainment, He has mixed the useful with the pleasant, and 
would, were he more known, gain golden opinions from all sorts of 
people, and from all ages, by delighting his reader if wit can delight 
him, and at the same time improving him if he is to be improved, 
In the “Suspicious Truth,” 2 young man endowed by nature and ait 
with many engaging advantages of mind and body, negatives then 
nearly all with a monstrous habit of lying by wholesale till he makes 
even “ Truth suspicious” in his lips, without any other profit ar motive= 
than the simple gratification of his pet passion, If, in thenet whic, 
through his folly, is gradually woven round him in the developmemi® 
of the plot, one part becomes unraveled, he quickly knits it up agaist 
dy his favourite craft ; if one knot is undone by the devices of hs 
friends, he is sure to reconstruct twenty in its place, and at last he #5 

so hopelessly entangled os to lose for ever the lady whose lore 
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Don Juan de Mendoza, bearing as he does two of his names, may 
ME Shae the moral failing stigmatised is 

; and itis to be noticed that, as in the comedy 
eager tee habit is not arising out of a malicious but 
solely a careless character—in both cases that lust of speaking is the 
object of censure, which, sooner than not indulge iteelf, would malign 
the innocent without profit, as it would desecrate truth without 
reward. The hero of this play loses his love by evil-speaking and 
slandering, as the hero of the last lost his by lying, 

Tt seems scarcely credible that his “Suspicious Truth” should 
have been retranslated from “Le Menteur” and played to an ap- 

audience in Spain who had not the slightest conception that 
the author was their countryman. That want of reputation which is 
‘the result of true merit was certainly the lot of Alarcon in a measure 
brimming over, Neither Schlegel, Bouterwek, nor Sismondi, in their 
light fantasias on the somewhat deep and wide theme of Spanish 
literature, have ever mentioned his name—the name of perhaps 
the greatest poet and dramatist, not excepting Calderon, of that 
Spanish literature of which these genvlemen professed to treat, There 
is a story in sop of a boy who, with his hand distended with 
gaisins in a narrow-mouthed jar, suffered the pangs of unsatisfied 
gluttony sooner than allow a few raisins to fall from between his 
fingers. It is as well, perhaps, to treat a little subject correctly as 
alarge one incorrectly. To form an idea of an author of comedies, 
it is not sufficient to have read two or perhaps three, and then 
Without more to construct a system. It is true you gain a repu- 
tation for vast reading, but what kind of reading was it which 
indyeed Schlegel to call the “ Misanthrope” a dissertation in dialogue 
leading to no result, with a dragging plot, and the “Tartufe” no 
‘tomedy with the exception of a scene here and there? 

“Unlike Calderon and Lope, Alarcon seldom copies himself; 
hlike Moreto, who imitated Molina, he never copies another.” Such 
tthe opinion of a Spanizh critic of high authority. More than half 
fis comedies arc de costumbres ot de caractire. They contain a code 
°F practical philosophy, in which the Mexican dramatist teaches us 

it to lo and what to leave undone—our duties to ourselves and 
© Gur neighbours. To prevent our surprise at successful villainy, he 

Wore “Allis Luck.” In “ Industry and Fortune” he shows how the 
may conquer or neutralize the latter. 
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scenes and balcony-watched ducls, sprinkled with the 
Gongora. Gongorism is, however, so rare that its 

first part of “The Weaver of Segovia” is an additional 

that comedy was never written by Alarcon. AA couple of horses 
here deseribed thus = 

He rode into the arena mounted on sn Andalucian thunderbolt, s monster of 
fac, at ove time & lance, at another a cloud; the blinded spectators consblered 
him a hippogrii' ! The san hastened to his setting. Ie enjoyed the privileges 
of a bind in the air. Hix tail wasa serpent, bis mime silver Gligtee, thie Threat 
 meuserin ; in all respects he was like 2 pearl. ‘The wind desired to be no sore 
the wind, but such a charger, Next the Moor came, dancing to the sound of « 
military clangour, on the legs of 2 Greek palfrey—one alabaster—tike & saat 
swimming over the ground. ‘The mare was a jasmin. 

This is extremely like nonsense, but it is by no means am exagger- 
ated representation of the Gongorism of that period. Compare with 
ita little song of a discarded lover in a picee which beyond all doubt 
is Alarcon's very own, “ The Proof of Promises" :— 

‘My pretty mistress, for whom T weep without avail, the more I worship: 
the more I despair of conquering that demureness which is your beauty’s sival! 
In you I se Nature's custom changed. That which pleases all else ‘Cnpleases, 
you, prayer makes you less pitiful, weeping makes you more hard, love furneyoa 


imto stone ! 

Divine beauty made you ; I know it but too well, for I worship you as divine = 
‘but why should such perfection break down Nature's statutes? 

IFT have been the slave of your loveliness—if T honour you, myself Gishosoeeed, 
and love you, myself unloved—what law allows you to hate me also? 

Had not “The Suspicious Truth” been written, Molitre might 
never have been known. Such, at least, is the opinion of a eritic of 
some weight, of Voltaire. In the midst of a time which delighted 
in adventure, romance, and furlupinads, Corneille dared to bring 
morality on the stage. It is possible he had never done this had he 
not read “ La Sospechosa Verdad,” of which we know his “ Mentear™ 
ig little more or less than a translation, Had Molitre not seen 

this piece, he would pethaps never have been stack ‘with the great 
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superiority of this gewre of drama over others, and so, by devoting 
himself to it solely, earned for himsclf an immortality. 

It is curious, as has been befare mentioned, that Corneille thought 
himself indebted to Lope for his original, though written only about 
twenty years before, while Voltaire says it is uncertain whether Lope 
or Rojas was its author, Poor Alarcon’! As Corneille had gone 
to Seneca for all that was excellent in his “ Medea,” to Guillen de 
Castro for all that was grand in his “Cid,” so he came to an 
unknown fountain for all that was entertaining in his “ Menteur,” 
following Horace’s precept, who gives permission to poets and painters: 
‘of daring all things. ‘ Whether it be a robbery or a Joan I care not,” 
says the great Peter. “They are our enemies; it is permitted to 
spoil them, and I shall do it again.” He kept his word in “ La Suite 
du Menteur," from the “Amar sin saber A quien" of Lope, which, 
from the fickleness of public favour, though with an intrigue more 
interesting than that of “ Le Menteur,” met with but little success. 
It has been said that “ Le Menteur is little else than a translation. 
‘The chief differences between it and Alareon’s comedy are differences 
‘of adaptation. For example, Don Garcia locates his lies in Peru 
and the Indies; Dorante, his French antitype, has made himself 
feared like a thunderbolt in the wars in Germany, and 50 on, The 
differences are precisely those between the stage “ adaptations" of 
the present day and their French originals. 

We turn with sorrow to a fungous growth of literature, a huge 
mass of envenomed ribaldry, which grew and flourished on the 
bodily deformities, to which we have before alluded, of Alarcon. 

Far from keeping silence on this subject, grateful to God who had 
made them otherwise, the writers of his day, alas! even the best of 
them, pursued the Iuckless poet with the most virulent and caustic 
diatribes, Deformity,” says Bacon, “is on the matter an advantage 
to rising” It may have been so with Alarcon, for his friends 
never allowed him for a moment to forget his humps, Don Juan 
Femandez, otherwise unknown, has left it on record in verse that the 
enormous swellings on either side of this unfortunate man rendered 
it impossible to say whether he was approaching or retrograding, 
‘The play of words 

De donde te eoreo-vienes 
Oa donde te coreo-vas. 
cannot be well reproduced in English. 

In the National Library at Madrid are some twenty segwidillas in 
MS., in which Alarcon is made to promise to Lope de Vega, “ the 
faster of poets,” not fo make any more verses, under parm of & 
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whipping, He is then compelled to compose 
against himself. In them he says : “T will not 

back living, for have a hump on my shoulder and 
breast. fesus what is it with me?" "This is the tel 
“They appear like the panniers of a filse pilgrim, ri 
and said: ‘I can't see whether you come backwards 01 
Ladies divert themselves with me as with a doubloon 


of my humps. fesus/ what is if with me? 1 seem to 
tortoise, the mould of « bullet-muker, and show a basin on 
side of me in which to shave myself, Tam the active and pa 
voice in one; I teach grammar with my two humps. T bear about 
my life in alittle loaf, as a girl her breakfast between her frock and 
her apron. Jesus! what ix it with me? 1 am like two bowls of elay 
cout of which I drink. My person is a Janus, buttocks before and x 
rupture behind ; that which should be behind before, and my stomach 
at the back of my neck. Jam a good swimmer, as J always have & 
couple of gourds with me.. When I leave my house I fear some one 
will call for music. Jesus / what is if with me? These two cymbals ot 
mine please the people. One put cupping-glasses on my shoulders 
and breast, and removing them the little humps rose. My face is an 
owl's face, my body that of a frog. Jesus / what és it swith mie, that 
all men hold me as their sport? ‘They say T am an ostrich, because 
I can digest the iron of their hisses for my verses. Come, Lope de 
‘Vega, and grant me « talent like yours." 
In a Lefrilfa attributed to Quevedo, but as likely to have been 
written by Gongora, Alarcon is called a last for fools, a sheaf of 
parentheses, a collection of knots, a saddle turned up before and 
behind. He has a face reminding one of a dirge, and yet presumes 
to sing hallelujahs (verses for the royal festival, which Alarcon had 
been appointed to write, Aine ce tacryme!) He is a kaye with a 
chignon (mono) of bunches, and has his breast raised like false 
witness; a bugbear for the devil himself; a doll made up of rags ; 
a dwarf camel on tiptoe : a head of garlic with the restlessness of a 
squirrel ; whose length is that of a spur-rowel ; who, with the help of 
high-heeled shoes, may measure himself with a weevil; who, half 
hidden in a little hat, presumes to compare himself with another 
species of vermin. His father was never a ploughman who drove 
straight furrows, but a picador, delighting in eurvets ; his soul inhabits 
an alcove apart from the outer world, He is a paragraph, a comma, 
a tide (~); he is the child of a bearded chilblain, a Don Grab, an 
Ash Wednesday (Miercoles Corvillo, ow whic Say wen bow them- 
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selves); he is a lettered cubit; a graduate in the sixth part of a yard, 
he keeps tho town covered with red chalk like a sheep. He is the 
figure of § but the value of zero; the shape of a knuckle bone; a 
bag of bones, and the bell of hermitage. But the fear of “Ohe, jam 
satis!" prevents a continuation of this catalogue of invectives. 

Alarcon could and would certainly have replied with seven times 
‘heated diatribes to érocards such as those which were hurled against 
him on all sides, had not usage permitted and somewhat blunted the 
edge of these weapons of the genre poissard. Dicimas and 
flavoured with all the delicacy of Aristophanes, sjamenes, oF goads, 
‘as the Spaniands call them, were cast against him by such men as 
Gongora, Montalban, Guevara, Centeno, and 2 host of others, many 
‘of them his friends, if two of atrade can ever agree, It is strange 
what a wreath of imagery his distorted figure called up—and those 
certain verses of his which were written for the royal festival: a cause of 
invectives which is more easily understood. ‘These are said on all 
hands, though apparently without a grain of truth, of so little value is 
public consent, to have been plagiarisms, Alarcon had jewels enough 
‘of his own without borrowing from his neighbours, He was in this 
respect much sinned against, as we have already seen, but without 
sin. However, for these he is called a tailor rather than a poet ; he 
he is 2 maker of patchwork, and it is cruel to abuse him for verses 
which are the work of so many. He is a crow covered with pea- 
eock's feathers. His verses are of various plumage, but all marked 
“‘humpbacked,” and so on. 

Hard words, however, seem to have met with considerable discount 
in his time, and nobody even now takes them at their full value, 
‘Alarcon himself indulges in a somewhat free preface to his works, 
addressed to what he is pleased to call “The Rabble.” “It isto 
you IT address myself, oh savage beast! for the nobility know how to 
Behave themselves better than I can tell them.” ‘The preface is 
preceded by a letter to the most excellent Sefior Don Ramiro 
Felipe de Guzman, duke, marquis, count, chancellor, treasurer, 
captain, &c, &c., (the superscription alone occupying a dozen lines), 
his patron. It is painful to think of the humiliation the mind of 
‘Alarcon must have undergone in composing this letter of adulation 
for his daily bread, but it is one which most wise men seem to have 
‘been saddled with, and which induced even the pure-souled Addison 
to say in one of his prefaces, that the portrait of the griping and 
illiterate Duke of Marlborough would be of more value to mankind 
than all the moral treatises clustered together under the title of “The 
Spectator” “Jtis to you! speak,” continves Alarcon, * O savage 
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beast ! Here are my comedies; treat them according to 
not ag is just, but as your whims move you. They ye 
contempt and without fear as having already passed the peril of your 
hisses and can now be in danger only from infection in your dens. 
If they displease you, I shall delight myself with the convietion that 
they are good; if they please you, I shall console myself with the idea 
that being bad they have at least cost you money." He would be a 
hardy writer who should address the public of to-day in such words 
as these, They are not, however, without @ parallel, About the same 
time Desmarets wrote at the head of his comedy, “Les Vision- 
naires,” the following quatrain :— 
Ce n'est pour toi que j'écris, 
Indocte et stupide valgaires 
J’écris pour les nobles esprits, — 
Je serais marri de te plaive. 
This is short, sweet, and to the point. But it is a question, or 
perhaps beyond a question, whether the comedy was, if played after 
it, a success. 

If the works of an author are any criterion of his disposition, 
which, however, it is pretty certain they are not, Alarcon must have had 
a heart exceedingly well-tempered, ‘The deformed man was not, in 
Bacon's language, “even with nature.” ‘The champion of sincerity in 
“La Verdad Sospechosa,” and of honest speaking in “Las Paredes 
oyen,” he at one time insists on the sacred nature of a promise, as in 
“ Ganar Amigos,” atanother he shows the noblest example of a friend, 
as in the “ Exdmen de Maridos,” and at all he exhibits sentiments of 
delicacy, generosity, and honour. His thoughts are great, his plans 
well concocted, his versification smooth, facile, sonorous, without affec- 
tation, a rire quality in his days, and lustrous in the white robes of 
simplicity and nature. Assertion is little without proof. The beauty 
and excellence of the words he chooses, and their harmony, can 
only be appreciated by one acquainted with his native tongue, but 
evidences abound in all his plays of the other items of our panegyric. 

In “Ganar Amigos,” Don Fernando has killed the brother of Don 
Fadrique—justice is on his track, he asks assistance from the latter, 
who offers it him without knowing to whom he offers it Don Fadrique 
afterwards finds out he has promised shelter to his brother's murderer, 
Dut he keeps his word; and when Fernando, surprised at this magnani- 
mity, says, “The earth on which you stand shall serve my mouth as 
an altar,” he answers, “Sir, arise! No thanks for what I do for 
myself, more than for you. Have I not given you my word? I 
obliged you when 1 gave it, but in keeping it I oblige you not, but 
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‘pay my own obligation, and none obliges by simple payment. There- 
fore, I suid to you, ‘Do not excuse yourself,’ for without any excuse 
of your injury, above all mitigation of your offence, it is incumbent 
onmeto keep my word." Afterwards, Fadrique fights with Fernando, 
and conquers him, and when Fernando prefers death to disclosing his 
Jady’s secret, Fadrique exclaims : 


Rise, thea, rire example of bravery and honour ! unsulliel mirror of tne 
nobility! Live! Heaven forbid a blind vengeance of mine should quench the 
Tight which your valour spreads araund you, I am satisfiod ; for though you 
now you killed my brother, you know also I conquered and could have killed 
yous but that in forgiving you E have conquered myself None know that you 
Killed my brother, therefore I am not bound in honowr—— (This Spanish honour, 
this shadow of a shade, invariably comen in to spoil the beat pieces of the Spanish 
dramatists. Tt is x question whether Alarcon had not too great a mind to bow 
down to it, and only put it in to propitiate the vulgar)—in honour to kill you, If, 
however, the matter ever become known, then my honour must be ratiofled with 
your death. So long ax it ix not, you are not only pantoned, wt I shall be 
‘obliged to you if you will consider me as your friend. 

Fernonde, (offer you my hand in sign of en eternal amity. 

Got Since he whom I loved more than myself is no more, 1 thank 
my Tot which, in depriving me of x brother, has presente me with such a friend, 


In the “ Verdad Sospechosa," Don Beltran, the father of the hero, 
‘Don Garcia, administers to him a rebuke on his favourite viec— 


Hioéran. Ave you a gentleman? 

Gareks, Lake wysell to be your on. 

Héltran. Ave is that enough, think you? 

Garcia. Vex. 

‘Beliron, A mistake. ‘To be a gentleman is to act as one, What makes houses 
noble? The noble deeds of thelr founders. 

Garehs, Actions give nobility, but birth also gives it without them, 

Batran. As one who ix born without honour may yuin it, may not one born 
‘with honour loee it * 

Gareia, ‘Truly, 

Batra. ‘Then if you act dishonowrably you are no longer a gentleman, 
though my son, Old blood is nought against evil habits. Is your sword long 
enough to punish all the people of Salamanca, who call you with one accon! a 
liar? How can you be a slave to a vice so destitute both of pleasure and of 
Profit? Covetousness exultsin the power of money ; gluitony in the food's awect 
savour; gaming in the hope of gain ; the robber in his booty; the murderer in 
Jhis revenge. Every vice has some pleasont fruit but lying, which meets only with 
infamy and contempt. 











Combined with these moral heights of our dramatist, there is a 
Jow ground of witty repartee and comic situation, if not as keen as 
that of Tirso, at least more delicate, Don Garcia describes to his 
servant Tristan a bloody fight, the chief particulars of which existed, 
like those ofan encounter with men in buckram suits referred to by 
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In the “ Eximen de Maridos™ Dota Ines igs of Ber seman 
Beltran the characters of her suitors. 


Adtran. ere ta 2 letter, soy Tnty, Some Dow Juss Se Vives. 

fast, A thor con, oy tay faith. i sorrows move you, Udie.” The “ibe” 
fs 4 Tintie common, Int ft has the salt of coaceness Now, your mews sbuet 
him. 

Reliran. & peodiemse of foxily ancl Goreme. At one time ineSeed to "gamble: 
to woch an exient 28 to pawn his paternal heredhaments to keep him in ready 
mccey, Relormed. 

Inc:. He who bas gembed will gesible. You may lower the desire, bat Jou 
can't extingeish it. The next. 

Distron, Doe Cramas, 3 yourg— 

Inet. Stay, Yet ws read his letter. So tong ax tbe largest planet im swift 
whirl shines apon this globe, aod so bong as bis pyramidal rays Mhamine sy glasy 
cyes—" The man must be mad, or a poet. Sutke him out, aad pat “past 
cure" opposite his name, Now the next. 

Hultran, Don Gorver, + cowtnellor with the creas of Calatrava, Mature in 
teason and in years. 

Inet, Uiike the rontured reasom, but the matured years in = husdaind don't 
please me quite so well. 

Bdtran, Don Hurtado de Mendoen. Clever — 

Ines, Kod conecited. 

Beltran, Poor, tt has expectations. 

Zues, Viopes of the death of another, ‘That's a matter out of his power of 
calculation, He may die before him whose death be desires. 

Beltran. Secks a place. 

Zines, Bah! Shall my husband yo about a beggar? 

Beltran. Vas but one defect. 

Tues, What ? 

Teliran, Ww temper. 

Imes, ‘That spoils all. 

Zaliron, Buc this is sooo over. Like steel, « spark and all is cold agai 

Amer, Ab} Wut wuppove he were to throw me out of window in the first heat; 
‘of wht use would the calmnem of repentance be then? 

Hedtran. Shai 1 draw a Vine through bien? 

Jae, You TL want a husband 1 inay always love, 1st one wow alsenys fear 
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Pitan. Bou Guiles, 2 man of good shape amd counige. Hawa Taw 
suit. 


Imes. A lawsuit. Boor wretch ! 

Biliran, Br says he lus right on bis sie. 

Jaze, Of course j they all do. 

Batvon. Is. fair poet, 

Zncr. Good, ihe hasn't to make his tiving by it. 

Baiiver. Sings well. 

Faz, Good ina bachelor, if he does it without too moch asking, aod wil 
eave off when you want him, 

Retran, What shall we say of him? 

Hwee, Walt, and soe if he gains his tawesuit, 

Beltran, Boa Juan, an Andalusian, Rich, of no business, but fond of 
women. 

dues, A failing which time and experience will cure, He must marry and 
‘Decome tame under the yoke, 

Beirram. Ye is alrenty a widower, 

Jer, Out with hin immediately. Me who marries twice has learnt how to 
ecome a widower, or is a fool. 

Baseran, Count Carlos, a man of bonowr, noble, rich, gallant, good-tempered, 
and adored with evory grace. 

Tues. He bas but one fault. 

Bedtran. And that in? 

Jove. T don't like his. 

Seleram. Only the Marquis Don Fadrique remains, You asked me to inquire 
about the defects that you were told of, ‘They are all true, 

Tees, Ail true? 

Bulran, Yovery one. 

Tne, Then blot him out, But, no! what use blotting him out of the book, 
when I cannot blot him out of my heart! 





Alarcon has a defect common to his compatriots. He shows, 
with other Spanish poets, that want of melancholy abstraction which 
created a Hamlet and a Faust. ‘These children of north winds and 
enist and pine trees seem impossible conceptions under the clear 
warm sunny skies of Castille and Andalusia. Love and honour are 
the twochords of his lyre, continually moved by the breath of passion, 
answering cach other in notes of exuberant and excessive sound, 
No lover's heart is there, but an A.tna ora fiery furnace. The object 
of his adoration is no mere mortal woman, “not too good for human 
nature's daily food," but she is a seraph, a goddess; her favours are a 
heaven, her hate a purgatory, her indifference a hell. Nay, even in 
the ordinary forms of Spanish talk, is not the lady of whom you pur+ 
chase a yard of glazed calico her grace? and do you not kiss her 
feet on leaving her august presence? ‘This exaggeration, which is a 
ora de Expaha andof its essence, Alarcon, however, falls into \ess Wy 
far than other writers. There is not that amount of bloodshed which 
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‘necessary to work in that colour; witness the weaver, Pt 
who is suspiciously like the Karl Mohr of Schiller's 


witness the “Antichrist,” a play in which there is a. 


of an auto sacramental than a avmcilia. is carious, 
‘The Antichrist becomes enamoured of a young gitl, Sofia. In the 
last scene a beautiful being is brought to him, richly 

walk intoxicating, her cyes fire. But she is not Sofia, 

Sofia’s outward and visible grace. She is ademon! The Anti- 
christ causes her to sit by his side. The other odalisques are mad 
with jealousy. Then comes the prophet Elias, and explains to 
the Antichrist that he is embracing an empty shadow. "You fie, 
false prophet,” and he orders him to be led to instant exeeution. 
But a deus ex machind arrives in the person of an angel with a 
flaming sword, who brings the real Sofia and a host of Christians to 
the rescue. ¢ Antichrist falls, Sofia places her foot on the nape of 
his neck, and announces the end of persecution and thé eternal 
kingdom of Christianity. 

‘The great fault in Alarcon’s pieces, from a mechanical point of 
view, is the little variety of scenery. He seems like a careful 
manager, anxious to utilise old propertics and save the expense of 
new, but it was the fault of his epoch. In our days it is just the 
contrary; any amount of change of scene, mechanical contrivances, 
fies, flats, and floats, which would do honour to the Wizard of the 
North,—but as to moral end, philosophical analysis, thoughtful sub- 
stance, and poctical expression—too often realms of unoceupled 
space. Alarcon’s yerses are written chiefly in the metre of Tennyson's 
“In Memoriam,” Nearly all Spanish plays are, it iswell known, com- 
posed in a poetical form. All his women ate praiseworthy—they 
present, like Shakespeare's, types. They are more varied at least, if 
not more tender, than those of Lope. The sprightly Leonora of 
“Change forthe Better " is far different from the devoted Theodora of 
the “Weaver;” the amiable Flor of “ How to Gain Friends," and the 
coquette Incs in the “ Trial of Husbands,” are unlike as the sunshine 
and the polar star, What a famous apology for women is placed in 
the mouth of one of his scrvants—not mere echoes oftheir masters, 
as in many Spanish pieces—in “ All is Luck |" 
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“What is it we most condema in women? Ts {Why we ourselves 
‘teach it to them, Love of money!—tet him who is without this ook oan the first 
stone. Heing casily won !—But how if men became tired of wooing in a week t 
‘Hand to be won !—Are they not taught by us to be cautious? We hate them for 
‘Deing difficult, we despise them ifthey are easy. But if men are women's masters and 
{if without women all pleasures lone their savour, an evi festival be theirs who abuse 
‘of injure to fair an animal, and his also whoever says not Amen! to this my prayer, 

In the “ Chastisement of Friendship” there is a charming character 
Vabelled Aurom. She, and her lover Philip, in a dialogue of witching 
Deauty, discover to each other their mutual love. This selection, 
Teaving, it is to be hoped, a last sweet taste in the mouth of the 
reader, must conclude a notice, already perhaps toa long, of a dramatic 
poet, who has enriched the world with at least twenty pieces of almost 
‘equal interest and excellence. 

Dionysius (x short preface is necessary to the full understanding 
‘of our selection), tyrant of Syracuse, is in love with his niece Aurora, 
‘and yersuades Philip, one of his courtiers, to obtain a secret in- 
terview with her and plead his passion, Aurora rebukes Philip 
ostensibly on the ground of honour and propriety, really through 
a rising love for himself, of which she is however hardly con- 
scious, Philip comes a second time ; he has sworn to gain what she 
refused to his master ; his love at the most, he says, can but cost him 
his life. In the mean time Aurori has evolved out of a species of 
selfcommunion the knowledge of her own passion for Philip, and it 
is her object through the following dialogue to make him declare 
himself,“ His pleading of another's love,” she soliloquises, *inter- 
preted his own 

PHA. Lam come a second time, fair Aurora, as an unfortunate messenger 
‘The King ie all powerful. Forgive me if T offend you in saying so. For he who 
‘errs from obedignce in not without excuse for his érror. 

Aurora. Vhilip 1 L know not what to answer, 

Philip. Weis a sullicient answer to see you are no longer angry. 

Asrors. Wis no crime to love; it is a natural flattery which pleases all, If 
{cannot return his love, I may at least be grateful. Sobe not surprised if, though 
‘angry the first time, I have on reflection learnt it is no crime to love, since love ix 
= natural flattery which pleases all, 

‘The words repeated by Aurora are those used by Philip in an 
earlier part of the play. 

PhiTip (asia). Alas! 1 am undone, 

Avrora. Bat why do I take this trouble to excuse myself for doing that wiiich 
you come here expresily to make me do? Tell his Majesty—— 

Philip (avide), Nb 

Aurora. "That Lam highly honovred by— 


Phitip, What do you say? 
Assrors, You ore moved, it 20 
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is my death) Twas so plessed with 

turers. (Aride: So you change colour with pleasure. Not s bi 
‘malke you confess it on the rack, if you won't by other means) ‘I 
‘since you are so deeply interested in his welfare, that I will hear 
‘night plead his own case. * 


Philip, (Avides 1 cannot dissemble, 1 must leave her 
Si Ore ey a a ee 
Aurora, Do you leave me thus? Stay,T didn't mean what I said just 
Philip. You didn't mean — 


Aurora. Say nothing to the king. 1 was only pretending-— 
Philip, Pretending ! ° 

Aurora, You don't seem to be so interested in his Majesty as you were 
now. Why, you should weep. 

Pidip. You are not displeased to ee me happy ? 

Aurora. A woman is never displeased when she has attained her bjcet. 

Philip. What was your object, then? 

Aurora, Simply the knowledge ofa necret which you thought to hide frog me. 

Philip. What sesret? 

Aurora. One your eyes have told me in spite of your mouth. 

Philip, What have you seen in my eyes which was not on my Tips? 

Aurora, Sorrow for the king's wecess, 

Philip, Wat if soy cyes have more credit with you than may lips, why did you 
answer falsely the lies of my mouth, instead of listening to the language of my 
eyes? 

Aurora, T have read your eyes correctly, then? 
Phitig.. Would you tike me to say * Yes?” 
Aurora. Can you answer “No?” 
Philip. 1 will say what you please. 

Aurora. Will you let me be the first to declare myself? 

Phitig, You are trying me, How can T hope to deceive yout 
Aurora, You have little confidence in your courage, 

Philip, But who is worthy of you? 


Aurora, He whom 1 sak, if he will insist on my being the first to ask if Tam 
worthy of him, 


Philip. So we way speak plainly then, Oh! dear Aurora, I adore you, 
Aurora, Thank heayen! we've got there at last. 

Philip (on hit kucei). From the very first moment I saw you, &e. Se. 

But the play docs not end well. Philip, afraid of the king, who 
threatens to employ force in his amour, discloses everything to 
‘Aurora's father. By a series of circumstances the king is deposed 
and Aurora's father reigns in his stead. Philip comes for his reward 
—the hand of his daughter. “No,” says the new monarch, “you 
deceived your master. You revealed what you swore to keep secret. 
You are an unfaithful vassal, Off into exile! I am the king!” 

Tt is the half absurd, half melancholy dénoément of this piece 
which justifies its title of “The Chastisement of Friendship." 
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ON GIANTS, 


fo a of the most interesting studies for the physiologist is 

that of endeavouring to determine the laws in virtue 
of which the so-called “freaks of Nature" are produced. The 
popular opinion regarding the production of curiosities and abnor- 
malities in living beings unhesitatingly points to a belief that Dame 
Nature, in some fit of capriciousness, occasionally gives the rein to 
her fancy, with the result of producing some creature which differs 
widely from its nearest kin, and which becomes a true /usus mature, 
presenting a subject for the wonder and awe of the ignorant, and for 
the somewhat more reverent investigation of the man of science. A 
little consideration, however, shows us that from a better acquaintance 
with the conditions of life, we may very reasonably refuse to believe 
in any such ideas of the “sports” of Nature, So far from abnor- 
malities in animals and plants being produced as the result of un- 
determined “ freaks ” on the part of Nature, these unwonted conditions 
can be shown to result from the operation of laws as binding and as 
inexorable in their sway as those which rule the physical universe at 
large. We may not, it is true, be always equal to the elucidation of 
every problem which may be presented to us in the way of explaining 
the unusual working of the laws of life and growth; but the imperfection 
of our knowledge affords no argument against a firm belief in the idea 
that the reign of Jaw is both universal and well-directed. Pope's 
dictum, that 

‘All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see, 





‘expresses after all the true sentiment of the scientific observer when 
engaged in considering some curiosity which, to the ordinary 
mind, simply sugyests an incongruity of the most typical kind, By 
the man of science, the case is regarded as one wherein some law of 
normal development has been infringed, and in which the operation 
of some other and secondary law has prevailed to bring about the 
development of the so-called “freak of Nature.” ‘The belief in fabu- 


startling forms? And, as cvery student of 

the belief in the development of centaurs and like b 

natural sequence of a blind reliance on the power of Nat 

creatures of any form, and of the most wondrous kind 

belief in the capricious spirit of Nature persisted in 

recent times may be proved by anyone who will take the 

investigate the opinions that were held in the r6th and 

regarding the production of “fossils.” The discovery 

animals and plants in the rock-systems of the earth was 1 

by the primitive geologists as affording the clearest 

the miraculous in the history of creation, ‘The mediaeval 

taught that fossils were mere “freaks of Nature," and the 

what they termed an unknown formative instinct or power—the * misus 

formativus” and “vis plastica” of the old writers; whilst there were 

not wanting certain sage speculators who gravely declared 

that the influence of the heavenly bodies had much to do with the pro- 

duction of these fossilised remains, We now explain the history of fassit 

organisms, as every one knows, in a much more natural and simpler 

fashion ; and, regarding the production of true abnormalities in living 

plants and animals, it may be noted that science is fast revolutionising, 

the old ideas of their origin, by substituting for a beliefin the vague and 

mysterious, the knowledge of the operation or violation of navural laws. 
From the earliest times, man hus taken a deep interest in the 

marvellous, and especially in that aspect which relates to the pro- 

duction of abnormal beings of his own kind. References in ancient 

literature to the existence of giants and dwarfs are by no means rare, 

and even in the records of the sacred historians we find mention made 

of beings of abnormal stature, since we are informed that “there 

were giants in the earth” in patriarchal times. Henrion, a Member 

of the French Academy of Sciences, published in 1718 a work in 

which he argued for the great decrease in stature and physical con- 

formation generally which had taken place in the human race between 

the Creation and the advent of the Christian era. In this curious 

treatise, the learned but somewhat credulous author informs us that 

Adam was 123 feet 9 inches in height, whilst Eve's stature is asserted 

to have been 118 feet 9 inches and g lines. ‘The exactitude of the 

Academician’s calculations forms a noticeable point in the recital ; 

whilst no less remarkable is his assertion of the inexplicable degenerey 





that in his opinion the advent of the Christian cra prevented the 
continuous decrease which had hitherto prevailed, and records his 


‘accounts of human giants are intermingled with much that is problem- 
atic, and in some cases absolutely fabulous. We are assured, 
however, that the height of Funnam, a Scotch giant who lived in the 
time of Pope Eugene I1.—this pontiff’s death having occurred in the 
year 827—was 16 feet ; whilst in 1509 there were discovered at Rouen 
the remains of the Chevalier Ringon, whose skull was alleged to have 
Deen capable of holding a bushel of wheat, whilst the length of his 
shin-bone is stated at 4 fect. In 1705, the skeleton of a hero named 
Bueart was disinterred at Valence, the remains measuring some 22 
feet in length, These cases of huge development may very appro: 
priately be capped by the Sicilian story of a human skeleton which 
‘was gravely maintained to measure joo feet in length; whilst, with the 
apparent object of giving additional veracity to the recital, this 
giant's walking-stick was alleged to have also been found, the length 
of this appendage being given at 30 feet. 

‘We must naturally allow much for the credulity of theage in which 
these and similar instances of human giants were not only related, but 
also believed in. But again we find that ignorance of natural objects, 
and the then infantile stage of natural science, may together be 
exedited with inducing an implicit faith in such legends. Sir Hans 
‘Sloane, of British Museum celebrity, was one of the first to express 
hiis opinion that the remains described as those of human beings of 
immense stature, were not those of men, but of some huge extinct 
animals ; Sir Hans' ideas being met, in the spirit of the age, with a 
fierce opposition of a psendo-religions kind. He was charged, 
through the expression of his opinions, with impugning the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures, and with heresies of like kind. But those 
‘who thus had their beliefs “nail’d wi’ Scriptur’” were rather discon. 
eerted a Jittle later by the announcement that Cuvier, through the 
exercise of his talents in the investigation of fossil remains, had de- 
clared the remains of the supposed human giants to be those of extinet 
animals, which were no doubt also giants in their way, especially 
when compared with then existing representatives. ‘Thus fossil sloths 
and elephants of large size had tes doing duty for giants of the 
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ower life’» Twistme of thal Howest gaoipe 66 tha 
species; or members of species which are 


by the dredge of the Challenger” ofthe emastof p 
off Honolulu. This organism measures 7 feer 4 inches: id 
its stem has a diameter of half-an-inch, and the mouths amd te 
its included animals measure ginches across 

is an example of a veritable giant-rice ; and it fonne not! 
curious feature of such a being to consider chat oa aha 
with an example of a literal animal tree, consisting “of muméfous 
animal forms, which, ‘however, unlike the vast majority “of thelr 
neighbours, grow up inthe strange similitude of plant. 1 

Passing by, with a mere mention, the instances of some igkamt Sete 
worms, some of which=sueh as ‘the Wewerter of the 
attain a length of forty feet or more, we may note Certain ext 
ordinary “and instructive cases’ of large developments’ “amongst 
molluscous animals. Shells may vary greatly in size, a8 the visitor te 


any large’ museum may observe, but probably the langest knows 
shells are those of the Ginnt Clams ( 7ridacna eigented) of the Indian 
Ocean, the shells of which may measure a yard and a half in Tengthy 
and weigh soolbs, ‘The contained animal may attain a weight € 
zolbs., and forms a description of oyster of tough but palatable Kind 
In the church of St. Sulpice at Paris, large specimens of these shells 
are to be seen, the valves being used for fonts) Ung) 

however, the cuttlefishes constitute a group, around which our interest 
must centre in regard to the hnge development of thany of thee 
forms, and to the curious historical and legendary aspects with whieh 
the question has become invested. The student of classical Jore ‘will 














teks. Newnl Han, relates the history of one “palypus,” oF 
euttlefish, which exhibited a singular liking for salted tunnies, since it 
was said fo emerge at night from the sea, and carry off its booty from 
the curers’ stores, Another cuttlefish is described as having haunted 
the coasts of Spain, and devastated the fisheries. ‘This creature was 
finally captured, and, as the incident is told by Pliny, the body 
weighed 7oclbs,, the arms surrounding the head measuring ten yards 
in length. Aélian, whose period dates from a.p. 220 to 259, relates 
the history of a cuttle, which resembled Pliny’s monster in its affinity 
for cured fish, since it also made raids on the fish-curers’ stores, and 
obtained its booty by crushing the barrels in which the preserved 
meats were contained. 

‘The naturalists of the Renaissance were certainly not behind 
their classic predecessors in their recitals of giant cuttlefishes, and it 
becomes exceedingly difficult, or even impossible, to separate out the 
eal from the fabulous in dealing with the records of some of the 
medieval writers. ‘The legends of Northern Europe, for example, 
have long credited the Northern Seas with affording refuge to a lange 
monster of cuttlefish-nature, to which the name of the “Kraken” has 
been applied. A worthy but credulous ecclesiastic, Eric Pontoppidan 
by name, and bishop of Bergen by office, propagated—no doubt with 
the best intentions, and with a firm belief in his recitals—many 
astonishing ideas and theories regarding the existence af the Kraken, 
In his “Natural History of Norway,” published about 1754, he 
tells us that thie Kraken was “liker an island than a beast,” and 
suggests that the appearance of the animal, as it lay almost sub- 
merged in the water, lured unwary mariners to a dreadful fate, these 
persons landing on a moving macs instead of on a firm island. Such 
am incident is paralleled in the “Arabian Nights," in which it is 
felated, if we remember aright, that Sinbad the Suilor and his com- 
Panions attempted to hold a picnic on the back of a whale, under the 
(mistaken idea that the cetacean was solid land. Floating islands and 
sea-monsters figure largely in Pontoppidan’s work, but we cannot be 
{nelined to deal hardly with the learned bishop, since he was animated 
4% We must believe, and as he himself tells us, by “a desire to 
extend the popular knowledge of the glorious works of a beneficent 
Creator.” 

Another writer and churchman, Olius Magnus, in his “ Ristori 
— a2 


Jews excuse than his contemporaries for 

was one of the assistants is the Natural History 

and thus claimed title to possess scientific kn d 
Notwithstanding his scientific pretensions, however, 

his “Histoire Naturelle Générale et Particulitre des 1 
propagated many ideas of crronsous, not to say ludic 
regarding the occurrence and power of giant cuttlefishes. 
boldly asserts the existence of a giant “poulpe” or 

as demonstrated by a most sensational engraving, he 


capable of destroying ships wholesale, by dragging them ben 


waves with its arms. A three-masted barque of considerable 
sions is thus represented as being clevastated hy a “ poulpe” 
size, although it is related that the crew managed to escape destruc~ 
tion by severing the monster’s arms with hatchets. Nor was De 
Montfort contented with this endeavour to deccive his readers. Re- 
port says that this worthy declared his intention to make the Peale 
destroy a whole ficct, if the story of his one entangled 
accepted ; and report appears to have spoken truly in this aaa 
since, in the second volume of the work referred to, he informs his 
readers that six French men-of war, captured by Admiral Rodney on 
April 12, 1782, were engulfed by giant cuttlefishes, along with four 
British ships which acted as convoy to the prizes. The actual facts 
‘of the latter incident, as officially recorded, show De Montfort’s 
assertions to be utterly false. ‘The six prizes arrived safely at 
Jamaica, but on their subsequent voyage to England were greatly 
damaged by a violent storm, in which it is needless to remark the 
" colossal poulpes” of De Montfort played no part. 

As n last example of a tale of giant cuttlefishes, in which elements 
of discrepancy and exaggeration are plainly discernible, we may 
select the recital alleged by De Montfort to have been obtained from. 
the lips of Captain Jean Magnus Dens, a worthy navigator who 
hailed from Dunkirk, and who made voyages to the Chinese Seas, 

ig becalmed on one occasion in mid-ocean, Captain Dens, Wke 
an energetic master mariner, set his crew to work to scrape and paint 
the sides of his ship. During the performance of this operation, & 
giant cuttlefish was alleged to have risen from the depths close to the 
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‘side of the vessel, and to have carried off two of the sailors, whilst it 
‘seized « third with one of its arms ; the startled crew, however, by aid 
of hatchets and prayers to St. Thomas, their tutelary saint, succeeded 
in releasing their comrade by cutting off the intruding member. The 
Tength of the arm thus severed is stated by De Montfort at 25 fect, 
whilst its thickness is said to have equalled that of Dens’ mizen- 
yard, its suckers being as big as saucepan lids. Probably Dens did 
actually encounter a cuttlefish, and it is possible he may have engaged 
in battle with it. The sequel will show that this supposition is both 
warranted and reasonable ; but, on the other hand, there can be 
Tittle doubt that great allowance must be made for De Montior'’s 
proclivities for exaggeration, and 4 considerable reduction in the size 
‘of the aggressive poulpe may be safely bargained for. 

It is fortunate that in scientific records, written or compiled by 
men whose character as observers and as faithful recorders of what 
they saw is above suspicion, we possess evidence to show that giants 
of the cuttlefish race do unquestionably occur in various seas ; whilst, 
as will presently be related, the examination, within the few past 
years, of the remains of several huge cuttlefish-forms has placed 
their occurrence within the domain of sober zoological fact. For 
example, Peron, a celebrated French naturalist and explorer, relates, 
in his “ Voyage of Discovery,” that he saw in the year 1801, off Van 
Diemen’s Land, a cuttlefish which possessed a body of the sie of a 
barrel ; the length of the arms being estimated at 6 or 7 feet, and 
their largest diameter at 6 or 7 inches. Quoy and Gaimard, whose 
reputation as observers and travellers of a past generation is world- 
wide, assert that in the Atlantic they fell in with the mutilated remains 
of a gigantic squid or ealamary—a kind of cuttlefish represented in 
‘our own seas by. specimens attaining a maximum length of 1} feet 
‘or somthe original weight of this specimen being roughly estimuted 
at 200 Ibs. "The leamed Professor Steenstrup, of Copenhagen, relates 
that many years ago a large calamary was cast upon the Danish coast, 
the length of this specimen being sct down at zr feet, the tentaclas 
ailing an additional 18 fect to the latter measurement. In 1854 
Steenstrup met with a second case of like kind in the shape of a large 
euittle which was thrown ashore on the coast of Jutland; the length 
‘of this specimen being at least fully equal to that of the previous 
instance. 

A singular and interesting incident in the voyage of the French 
war-steamer “ Alecton” was afforded by the discovery, on the 3oth 
November 1861, of a giant calamary, between Madeira and Teneriffe. 
‘The body of this specimen was said to attain a length of 16 or £7 





could be thus made on the animal's body by 
‘Unfortunately, the softness of the body, together with 
defeated the intentions of the crew, for ce 
‘on board the tail-fin and tip of the body, leaving 
minus his tail, to disappear in the deep. The portion 
‘weighed about go Ibs, and the French consul at 
report of the matter sent to the French Academy of 


Some of the most interesting eases in which h 
have been met with, however, are recorded in the: 
science. On the 25th of April 1875 a large cuttlefish 
basking on the surface of the sea of Bofiin Island, ( 
the crew of a “ corragh,” this latter being a boat constructed 
and tarred canvas, and somewhat resembling the “cormcle™ 
days, ‘The fishermen, knowing the value of cuttle-fish bait, a 
the animal, and, after a hard chase, lopped off several arms, 
with the head, the body being allowed to sink, It is due to the 
intelligence and care of Sergeant O'Connor, of the Royal Trith Con- 
stabulary, that portions of the tentacles and the beak were tran. 
mitted to Dublin for preservation in the museum of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and from the description of these valuable relics” ee Mr. 
More, assistant naturalist in the above museum, we extract the 
lowing particulars. This specimen, like all other species of squids, 
had ten arms, two of these, named tentacles, being very eat ve 
than the others, and possessing suckers at their éxtremitic” | 
"A good part of both tentacles, one short arm, and the great | 
entire,” says Mr. More, “have reached Dublin, and there re 
very little doubt that we have now to deal with a second 
the famous Arehiteuthis dux of Steenstrup;” this Jatter 
appellation that the Danish naturalist gave to the specimen 
as already remarked, was cast ashore on Jutland in 1854. The fol- 
Jowing particulars are given of the dimensions of the Trish 
men >—" Tentacles 30 feet long when {re2h (14 and 1h HEE 


= 
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‘shrunken state, is occupied in the centre of the palm by two rows 
of large stalked suckers nearly x inch in diameter, 14 in each row; 
sanalternating row of 14-smaller suckers (half an inch in diameter) 
“occupies the margin on each side of the palm . . . These outer suckers 
are aich armed with a denticulated (or toothed) bony ring of some 
28 teeth, pointing inwards, . . . The short arm is quite spoiled for 
examination ; all the horny rings are gone, and the suckers them- 
selves are scarcely represented. ‘This arm measured $ feet in length 
and 15 inches round the base when fresh, The beak has a strong, 
wide tooth about the middle of the edge of the inner mandible (or 
jew), and a much narrower notch on the outer mandible on each side. 
‘The head and eyes were unfortunately lost.” ; We have thus sufficient 
‘détails afforded even by the imperfect and cursory/examination of 
these remains, to assure us that a cuttlefish, which might well be 
‘termed a veritable giant of its kind when compared with its’ ordinary 
eighbours, was actually captured and. despoiled, At Dingle, in 
Kerry, some 200 years ago, a gigantic cuttlefish was stranded. This 
Jater is described as having been 19 feet in total length, whilst the 
‘size of the animal is stated to have equalled that of a large horse, 

+ Tn October 1873 two fishermen met with « large cuttlefish whieh 
was floating quietly near the eastern extremity of Belle Isle, Concep- 
‘tion Bay, about nine miles from St. John’s, Newfoundland. Thinking 
the floating mass was the remains of a wreck, the men grappled it 
‘witha boathook, the formerly inert mass at once waking up into life, 
ind oppeafing as a huge cuttlefish, which threw its two long arms 
seross the boat, these arms, however, being at once severed with an 
vaxe. ‘The animal then moved off into deep water, ejecting in its 
‘retreat a quantity of the inky fluid which these creatures elaborate by 
way of a protective secretion, capable of being quickly diffused in the 
surrounding water, and of thus serving as a cloak of darkness under 
which escape may be effected. A portion of one of the amputated 
-arms is preserved in the museum at St. John’s ; and Professor Vervill, 
of Yale College, U.S. estimates, as approximate and comparative 
tmeasutements, the length of the body at 10 feet, its diameter at 2 fect 
‘5 inebes; whilet the length of the long tentacles is set down at g2 
feet, and that of the head at 2:feet, Another specimen was captured 
in Logie Bay, Newfoundland, in November 1874, 3 phony oh 
the head and arms having been taken of this: cuttlehsn Brom 


the tailfin was 22 inches broad, the two long tent € E 
feet in length, the eight short arms were each 6 Ong a 
inches in circumference at the base; whilst the | su i 


was computed at 1,100, and the great eyes measured 2 
diameter. Professor Verrill has also given details of ng Of 
another giant of this class at Grand Bank, Fortune Bay, Newfound 
land, in December 1874, this locality being apparently specially 
fayoured in respect of its cuttlefish visitors: the abundance of codand 
other fishes adapted for cuttlefish dietary affording « ready explana- 
tion of the latter fact. The total length of this last visitor to the 
Newfoundland shores is given at 4o feet, the long arms making. 
about 26 feet of this measurement, whilst the largest suckers were 
about 1 inch in diameter. 

Tt would thus appear to be not only a settled fact that cuttlefish 
giants are actually developed, but that these monsters belong to new 
and distinct species, and may therefore be regarded, in the opinion of 
many naturalists, as presenting us with literal races of giamts. It 
must not be forgotten that the dimensions of ordinary cuttlefishes 
could have afforded no grounds for the supposition that such gigantic 
beings actually existed; and the discovery of the monsters in question 
formed, therefore, the only and surest test of the correctness of those 
opinions which held that a substratum of probability and truth lay 
concealed beneath the exaggerated tales of the older naturalists, and 
of the mariners of bygone days. 

From the cuttlefishes to the true fishes is a transition of an easy 
nature both in a popular and in a zoological sense. Amongst the 
fishes very large individuals are developed in a normal and natural 
fashion—such dimensions as 20 or even 30 feet in length being 
common in many sharks. But with other groups of fishes, gigantic 
individuals belonging to species the members of which are ordinarily 
of small dimensions are frequently developed, these latter instances 
being typical cases of giants arising from amongst their normal 
sized brethren. Vor example, amongst the flat fishes specimens of 
very large size are by no means of unfrequent occurrence, The turbot, 
Possessing an average weight of 6 or 7 Ibs, has been known to 
weigh 7 Ibs., whilst the halibut, which attains an ordinary length of 
4 0r § fect, has been found to measure 7 feet in length. A specimen 
of this fish was captured on the coast of Caithness in February 18973, 
which measured 7 feet in length, 3} feet in breadth, and 1 foot in 
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thickness, its weight being 2g Ibs Even the familiar cod may 
attain very large proportions At Lochiel Head, on the west coast 
of Scotland, says a correspondent of the “Oban Times,” a large cod 
was recently captured, the length of the fish being 9 feet 2$ inches, 
and its circumference 3 feet 2} inches. One can well understand the 
truth of the remark appended to the statement, that some of the oldest 
fishermen declared that they had never seen such a monster taken 
before. The conger eels may sometimes be developed to a'size in 
whieh they approach the dimensions of very large snakes, whilst those 
‘elangated fishes, the “tape "or “ribbon fishes,” attain a normal length 
of 19, 11, or even 13 feet: and the writer has recently put on record 
case in which a specimen attained the enormous length of 60 
feet. 

Reptiles frequently attain large dimensions, but more commonly 
as a result of normal growth than of spontaneous and unusual 
development; and some extinct birds, such as the dinornis of New 
Zealand, must have exceeded their neighbours in size to as great an 
extent as the reported human giants of old overtopped their nearest 
relations, This is particularly the case with one species of dinornis, 
the leg bones of which, found in a fossil state, are described by Owen 
4s being equal to those of the elephant in size, whilst the total height 
of the bird must have exceeded ten feet. Extinct species of sloths 
and arinadillos bear similar relation to their living neighbours, 
The Irish elk of recent deposits overtops the stateliest living deer ; 
and the extinct mammoth, in respect of its size and bulk, might 
fairly rank first amongst the elephant kind. 

‘Man, as the head of the animal series, presents us with not a few 
interesting examples of large or even extraordinary physical develop- 
tment, whilst the subject of human overgrowth assumes an additional 
interest in the light of an inquiry into the peculiarities of character 
which attach themselves to rarities in the shape of giants of the human 
race. Of such tall persons it is noticeable that by far the greater 
mumber belong to the male sex. Giantesses, in fact, are but rarely met 
-with in proportion to the number of giants of whom due record has 
‘been preserved. In the reign of Edward ILI., Long More, or Mores, 
an Irish giant, attained the height of 6 feet 10} inches. Queen 
Elizabeth had a Flemish porter who attained the height of 7 feet 6 
inches; this height being exceeded by John Middleton, or the “Child 
of Hale,” as he was called, who was born in 1578, and who measured 
9 feet 3 inches, C, Munster, a yeoman of the Hanoverian Guard, 
who died in 1676, attained a height of 8 feet 6 inches; Cajanus, the 
Swedish giant, who was exhibited in London in 1749, attained a 


‘The details of giant-life exhibit many curious’ 
to expectation, and against the ‘it of the old 
modern giants are, for the most part, persons of a 
disposition, and exhibit, a3 a rule, the most amiable of ten 
Nature in this respect, indeed, appears to preserve a wonderful 
and admirable balance of power in imbuing persons of great 
sical development with an cquable ‘temperament; ‘the 
dwarfs and pigmics of our race are usually inclined to exhibit = 
disposition the reverse of benevolent or mild. 
giants. of past days concerning whom details of a thoroughly 
authentic character have been preserved are Patrick Cotter, alinr 
Patrick Cotter O’Brien, and Charles Byrne, both individuals 
hailing from the sister island. Curiously enough, there is preserved 
in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, the skeleton of a third 
Irishman, named Magrath, whose case attained some notonety 
in consequence of a Doctor Campbell's statement, in his werk 
entitled “A Philosophical Survey of Ireland,” that Magrath’s growth 
was caused by Bishop Berkeley's experiment of feeding the lad 
‘There exists little or no foundation for this statement, which probably 
arose from the fact that Magrath, having at the age of 16 attained a 
stature of over 6 feet, and being poorly fed, presented a fit case for 
the exercise of the kindly bishop's charity, He accordingly caused 
Magrath to receive a liberal diet for about a month, this treatment 
restoring the overgrown Jad to health, At his death Magrath measured 
7 feet 8 inches, 

In the “ British Magazine” for 1783, the death of Charles Byme, 4 
one of the giants just mentioned, is duly chronicled. From this = 
source we learn that Byrne measured exactly 8 feet in height in 
August 1780; whilst “in 1782 his stature had gained two inches, 4 
and when dead his full length was 8 fect 4 inches.” His death, ad 6 
t0 relate, is alleged to have been caused by excessive drinking, “to <= 
which,” says the writer in the “ British Magazine,” “he was alwayse=? 
addicted, but more particularly since his late loss. of all his propertyye™% 
which he had simply inyested in a single bank-note of £700. I= 

Ais Jast moments,” continues the narrator, “ne requested that hie 
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‘retains might be thrown into the sea, in order that his’ b 
be removed far out of the reach of the chirurgical fratemity ; in can- 
‘Aequerice of which,” we are further informed, “ the body was put on 
‘Board a vessel, conveyed to the Downs, and sunk in twenty fathoms 
water.” Byme died, it is necessury to add, in Cockspur Street, 
“Charing Cross, at the age of twenty-two. “The statement that the 
renhai rare ie fo mcrs ee ae 
after all, the fraternity,” represented by the famous 
John Hunter, contrived, after much trouble and the expenditure of a 
onsiderable of money—stated at £500—to obtain possession 
jody, and thé visitor to the magnificent Museum in Lincoln’s- 
jnn-Fields may have the pleasure of beholding the skeleton of the 
‘once farnous Byrne occupying a place of honour in the osteclogical 


department. It is interesting to note that Byrne appeared on the 
a in 1782, at the Haymarket Theatre, in the summer pantomime 
" Harlequin Teague, or the Giant's Causeway"—a tide strongly 
cts of Byrne's prominence in the production. 
"The history of Patrick Cotter, who was born at Kinsale in'1761, 
shows that giants are by no means exempted from the cares and 
‘worries which beset ordinary existence, ‘His parents were poor per- 
sons, of ordinary stature ; and his father leased him for exhibition to a 
‘showman at eighteen years of aye, for a period of three years, at the 
mate of £50 per annum, Arriving at Bristol, Cotter demanded some 
‘extra remuneration for himself; and the showman being disinclined 
to grant his request, Cotter refused to allow himself to be exhibited, 
with the result of being incarcerated as a debtor, His case, however, 
being made known to some benevolent person, Cotter was liberated, 
by the contract between his father and the showman being declared 
4 be illegal; and, proceeding thereafter to exhibit on his own 
account, he realised the sum of £30 in three days. 

Cotter adopted the name of O'Brien in order to strengthen the 
fiction, set forth in the bills, that he was “a lineal descendant of the 
‘old puissant King Brien Boreau,” and that he possessed, “ in person 
and appearance, all the similitude of that great and grand poten- 
tate” His height was stated at “ near nine feet," although a memo- 
fial tablet in the Trenchard Street Roman Catholic Chapel, Bristol, 
informs us more tuly that his stature only exceeded “ eight feet 
three inches” Cotter died at Clifton on September 3, 1804, having 
realised 2 modest competence by exhibiting himself, and having 
secured, we are told, the respect of the entire community by his 
well-regulated conduct. Like his countryman Byme, Cover was 
exceedingly anxious that his remains should not fal\ wo the \ands 
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of the anatomists, and gave directions that his grave should be built 
in with bricks and secured with iron bars. 

As we write, the newspapers contain the intelligence of the death 
of the “Buckinghamshire Giant,” a person named William Stevens, 
who merited his appellation of giant rather from his immense 
weight than from his unusual stature, He died at the end of March, 
1877, at the age of 49 years, at the “ Five Arrows,” Waddesdon, near 
Aylesbury. He went to reside at this tavern some four years ago, at 
which time he weighed 18 stones. The account relates that from 
that time his life was spent in eating and drinking, and in exhibiting 
his increasing weight to interested observers. At his death he 
weighed 35 stones, and measured 6 feet 8 inches in height. Most 
readers will express surprise that the fatal issue was so long delayed 
in this rather melancholy case, in which an abnormality in physical 
development had operated decidedly to the prejudice and injury of 
the unfortunate subject. The case in point well illustrates, in fact, 
what the reporter terms the “ extraordinary taste” of a section of the 
public in seeking for the abnormal through a sense of mere, and 
certainly not strictly commendable, curiosity. And, despite the 
interest with which the physiologist must regard such cases, it cannot 
be denied that they present a reverse aspect which offers by no 
means pleasant food for reflection to the student of poor humanisy 
at large. 

ANDIRIW WILSON 





NAPLES: ITS"*FONDACI,” ITS BRI- 
GANDAGE, AND JTS “ CAMORRA.” 


ATTEMPTED the other day to give in these pages such an 

account of the Mafia and the Afafiast of Sicily as should enable 
an English reader to form some fairly accurate notion of a state of 
society as different from anything that exists, or indeed that has 
ever existed in these realms, as are the ways and customs of savage 
tribes. And I now purpose to do as much for Naples, its Camorra 
and Camorristi. 

In England our largest cities are those in which the results of an 
advanced civilisation seem to be found in the most notable propor- 
tion; and people are apt hence to be impressed with an idea that 
in the natural course of things thé biggest city will be the most 
civilised. But the rule, ifany such rule can be supposed to exist at all, 
is very signally reversed in the case of Naples. Naples is by very far 
the langest city of Italy, with its population of nearly half a million ; 
but in point of civilisation, whether the leading elements of the com- 
plex iddea'so named be sought in moral or in physical characteristics, 
Naples must beyond all question be held to stand at the bottom of 
the list. That Milan and Naples should be two cities belonging to 
the same country, and inhabited by men of the same nationality, is 
truly surprising, and must strike any observer as a somewhat dis- 
heartening measure of the amount of uphill work to be done before 
Italy can to any good purpose be spoken of as an amalgamate and 
homogeneous whole, The fact is, that in Italy one travels from 
civilisation to barbarism, as one goes from the north southwards. 
Each stage of the way brings the traveller among a less educated, 
less well governed, less well-to-do, less thrifty, more ignorant, more 
idle, more dirty, more shiftless population, 

Naples has been said by someone to be a paradise inhabited by 
devils; and some other observer, Mr. Forsyth, I believe, remarks 
that, if it be so, they are assuredly very merry devils, And he 
adds: “Even the lowest class enjoy every blessing that cam msl 
the animal happy—a delicious climate, high spirits, x facdity of 


little covering; filth is not misery to those who are 

few fingerings of maccaroni can wind up the rattling 

day," This passage, from the pen of one who is no 
and which is quoted in Murray's hand-book as specially 
to give the arriving, stranger an accurate idea of 


come amongst, is a curious instance of the degree in 

may be deceived by assuming that what meets their ej 

surface of the scene presented to them, may be ea epee 
sample of the life and civilisation around them, 

class enjoy every blessing that can make the enka hae 

Tittle the writer knew what he was talking about, Be 

holiday visitor to Naples, to whom this rose - lo 

sented by the guide-bdok as genuine information respecting rae 0 
Jation among which he is sojourning, dreams of the truth, will be seen 
by the following statements made by an observer of a very dil 
calibre; one well-known to the present writer, and for the conscientious 
accuracy of whose descriptions he can venture to pledge his own 
faith. The statements in question, it should be observed, have not 
been compiled from information more or less carefully gathered from 
other observers, official or non-official, but are the result of personal 
examination on the spot, and give facts which the relator of them 
witnessed with his own eyes. 

“The population among which the visitor is sojourning," T wrote 
in the last sentence, but the phrase is scarcely a correct one; “adone 
which he is sojourning” would describe more accurately the state of 
the case. The populations in question—tens of thousands of them— 
are battened down beneath the surface life which the visitor sees. ‘They 
are under foot. Like the soil from which these swarming thousands 
spring, and to which they speedily return in quickly consumed gene~ 
rations, the social subsoil is honeycombed ! like that also, it is rodanmd. 
There are eruptive and explosive forces beneath—absolutely, phy- 
sically beneath the feet of those strolling in the laughing sunshine 
‘among the “merry devils” above, even as there are beneath the 
vineyard-clothed slopes of Vesuvius, 

“To understand aright the truth of this matter,” says the observer 
I haye referred to, “it is absolutely necessary to go and see with 
‘one’s own eyes the places the pootest families inhabit, and the manner 
of their lives. The people in question form an enormous population, 
which is divided into various categories, cach of which has character 
istics, customs, and miseries of its own. The ‘fondaci,” as they are 
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called, in which these people live. are, the abodes of a classso 
mistrable, that! the women of the people, when quarrelling and 
‘imsuilting cach other, throw in their teeth the appellation *futimackeral 
infisbitant of the ‘fondaci,’ as the deadliest insult that ean be 
uttered. These *fondaci’ have mostly a passage, without any door 
ing with the street, and a little yard, both ina horrible 
state-of filth, which lead to avast number of habitations, far worse 
all of which, and more especially those below, are 
without air orlight,and reeking with damp, In these dens thousands 
of persons dwell, so brutified by misery, that they are more like 
animals than men. In these horrible places, which itis almost ims 
possible tov enter by reason of the stench produced. by filth aceu+ 
mulated immemorially, there is generally nothing to be seen. butva 
heap of straw destined to serve as the bed of an entire family, males 
and females all heaped together. As to any necessary accommo- 
dation, there is no question of anything of the sort ; the strect’and 
the yard suffice for the purpose," Instances have been cited ta’me, 
in which these women have not known their own names, or the 
number or names of their children! 

In two or three of the “fondaci” visited, the women ply the 
miserable tide of making matting or mending straw chairs, In the 
‘others ane sees nobody at work of any kind, but only naked and 
unoccupied spectres. In many of the "fondaci” 1” saw) women 
‘shuntering about the yards with nothing on them but-a shift, which 
was falling from them in tatiers. “From no one of these places is 
there absent some horrible den of the most abject and loathsome 
prostitution. ‘The worst of these “ fondaci" are in the wards called 
* Pendino,” of the “Port,” and of the “ Market” They have-all 
of them some ‘name—“ Rarrattari” “‘Tentella,"| “St Crispin,’ 
“Scannasorci" (kill-mat), “Divino Amore” (the Divine Love‘), 
“ Abate? “Crocefisso," * Degli Schinvi," ete. 

‘There is another separate and well-defined class known at Naples 
as the "'Spagati,” or makers of string, workers in hemp. Many of 
the cavers in which these people lived were shut up by the authori- 
ties when the cholera was raging at Naples. But the observer to 
whom I haye referred writes thus:—* Vesterday I found one of the 
so-called grottoes of the *spagari.’ ‘The entrance docs not announce 
the horrors that are found within, ‘The place is like the catacombs of 
St. Januarins, save that it is smaller and more horrible, One has to 
camry alight; and only here and there, at long distances, there are 
apertures opening, two into the Francavilla gardens, the others into 
damp yards, All this cavern is thickly strewed with beds, a little 
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more distant one from the other than in a hospital, lpm 
part they are big beds, capable of containing several persons. 
impossible to describe the misery and the beypete ey 

‘The darksome kennels, the horrible cavern and its 

Te tn: Kns oie area id ie id apart 
which can go on no otherwise than it does. Thain ove 
certain scale of better and worse among the inhabitants. — 

few windows where sre iy of ieht oes te EE 
trifle less, But in the further remoteness, where no light comes, 
where it is impossible to move without a light, the dreadful misery is 
beyond the power of words to describe, And it is singular to observe 
that, even here, those who are a little better off look down upon the 
more completely wretched, In the grot in question 

families, about one hundred persons, live. In the immediate vicinity 
of the windows the rent paid is ten lire a month, Where there is no 
light it goes down to twenty-five sous. The inhabitants of this place 
‘have not so much the appearance of wretchedness as of being albso- 
lutely brutalised. When the sun shines they all crawl out, like ants, 
and stretch themselves in the sun. 

“All the population of the place thronged about me,” says my 
observer, “begging for pity, complaining that they were obliged 
to remain there without light, without air, and without any medical 
assistance, When they are ill they are utterly abandoned, and die 
or get carried to the hospital. Often the cavern is flooded by the 
rain, I have been assured that no priest ever thinks of penetrating 
these horrible abodes of misery and despair.” This, it must be 
owned, is very unlike what everybody testifies as to the conduct of 
the clergy of the Church of Rome elsewhere. Save at Naples, I 
never heard of any haunt of human misery so foul, so repulsive, 20 
dangerous, that the Roman Catholic priest did not find his way and 
carry his ministrations thither. It is, I am assured, not so at Naples 
‘The miserable thousands who thus live and breed below the surface 
at Naples seem to be utterly abandoned by the ministers of religion 
as well as by all others ! 

“T visited another place,” says the same observer, “a vault below 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, with walls which shut in the sides, and 
form thus a strange phice of refuge. Many persons were there, work- 
ing at making twine, mostly the daughters of foremen of the crafh, 
who did not sleep there, The terrible and most pitcous misery of 
this place moved me to the very bottom of my heart. There was a 
poor widow of little over thirty, who had traces still of what once had 
been good looks, and who had five children, of whom the eldest was 





















twelve and the youngest three. All of them were handsome. Once 
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ot eae enough her stiffened pepe 
fails to complete 2 full day's work, The children tum the wheels for 
other women, anc thus gain each of them  halfpenny, with which 
they buy dried chestnuts, and thus support themselves till the evening, 
when the ten sous earned by the mother are received, and they pro» 
cure some other food, ‘They all sleep in a comer of this place on a 
few dried leaves. ‘They do not dream even of having any covering: 
to throw over them. At night they huddle up in a heap together, 
‘one on the other, and tremble with cold, Light they have none. 
‘The woman showed me the nigs which covered them, gnawed in 
many pees by the mice and rats, which in the dead of the night run 
over their bodies. ‘Then the terrified children scream and cry; and 
the mother, beating with a stone against the wall, strives to frighten 
‘away the rats which she cannat see, That woman,” says the visitor 
to this terrible place, in conclusion, " must be good and honest, for 
the thought that most tormented her was the future of her children, 
She fears that the eldest, now twelve years old, can hardly fail very 
shortly to become a criminal.” 

‘The miserable beings, who thus live in a condition which is simply 
@ disgrace as well as an ever-present danger to this huge over-grown 
city, do not, as it would seem, furnish the material from which the 
hands of brigands, which infest the Neapolitan districts as badly as 
those of Sicily, are formed and recruited, The abounding ranks of 
town criminals draw their recruits, no doubt, from the “ fondaci" and 
the  grottoes," and the vaults ; but it may be supposed that the half 
starved and hectic population of such places do not possess either 
the physical vigour or the courageous encrgy needed for the life and 
calling of « brigand. ‘The Neapolitan brigand—by the word Nea- 
politan it will be understood the kingdom and not the city is here 
intended—the Neapolitan brigand is a man of the country. And the 
‘eauises which produce Sicilian brigandage are not altogether the same 
with those that give re to the same phenomenon in the Neapolitan 
Provinces, In the latter, hopeless wretchedness would seem to be the 
predisposing cause. ‘he Neapolitan brigand has not the same seduc- 
tive career before him that his fellow on the other side of the Straits 
may promise himself ‘The frequent demand for the services of the 
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miserable than thousands of their fellow 2&B 

different temperaments are differently acted upon 

circumstances. ‘The more timid and more easily cowed man “eon 
tinues to endure the death in life of constant half starvation, and’ to 
till, with the small remaining strength he has, the fields he was’born 
on, till he is laid beneath the surface of them. ‘The bolder spirit, he 
in whom the power of reaction and resentment is 

becomes a brigand. Save in that the doing of deeds of blood 
brutalises, there is little reason to think that the wreteh who takes to 
the mountain is a worse man at all than he who remains in the field. 
Both are devout followers of a religion which not only has as little 
moralising effect or capability as ‘Thuggec, but is actively mischiewous 
in providing for the total extinction of all natural sentiment of right 
and wrong, Both are ignorant of all things save the animal require 
ments of their daily lives. 

Here are a few notesas to the manner of life led by the Neapolitan 
peasant, taken mainly from returns made to Parliament at different 
times ; for if nothing has been done for the healing of these social evils, 
there has been an immense quantity of talking about them. Some 
parts of the practice of Parliamentary institutions has been found 
difficult of imitation by the Italians, but'the art of getting rid of amp 
difficult and disagreeable matter by naming a commission to inquire 
into it has been learned with the utmost perfection. A report presented 
in 1863, as the result of personal inquiry into the social condition of 
the Neapolitan provinces, tells us that the explanation of brigandajge 
must be sought in the predisposing causes, and specially in the Social 
condition and economic circumstances of the peasantry, which are 
found to be worst exactly in those districts where brigandage is the 
most common. The proportion between the two phenomena as 
found to be constant, Thus, in the Abruzzi—the northernmost 
provinces of the former kingdom of Naples—brigandage has become 
very much less prevalent, from no other cause whatever than that the 
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starving peasant has there the opportunity.-of going ta find work 

‘on the not too distant Roman Gampagna. He brings back fever 
‘wiurhi, ibe does not, as is frequently the-case, leave his bones on 
‘those fatal fields; but he finds bread there! And this possibility, 
this yearly emigration to the deadly Campagna, has sufficed to keep: 
‘the Abruzzi free from brigandage, 

~The fact that the life of a herdsman, or shepherd more probably, 
on the Roman Campagna is sought for and accepted as % boon, and 
as ameans for escaping from greater evils and from the home life 
offered them by their own province, is a sufficiently eloquent testi- 
mony to:the misery of the latter to those who have any knowledge, 
‘however vague, of the conditions of the former mode of existence. 
‘The fact {s, that in their homes the steady, persistent, and hard 
labour of a long day—for the peasants of these mountain provinces 
‘are not characterised by the laziness which is to so remarkable a 
degree the bane of more fortunately circumstanced districts of Italy; 
and the Abrazzi labourer employed as a navvy in works far ftom his 
‘ative mountains has often been found a most efficient labourer— 
the severe labour, I say, of a long day in the fields not only is insuffi- 
cient to give them anything but dry bread (o eat, but gives them dat 
of a quality which the same Parliamentary Commission reports to be 
“such as a dog would not et,” and of this wretched aliment an 
insufficient quantity. 

Another member of the Commission testifies his astonishment at 
finding in the populous cities of the Neapolitan provinces two 
‘lasses of persons only—the proprietors of the soil, and the utterly 
destitute cultivators of it; the “ galantuomini,” as the former class 
afe"called, with a revoltingly significant cynicism, and the “ cafoni,” 
‘asthe mistrable serfs are termed by themselves and by their masters. 
Aid the hatted betwee the two classes is: described as profound, as, 
irideed, how shOuld it’ bé otherwise!“ Ic is,” exclaims a member of 
the same Cominission, “a continuation of the middle ages beneath our 
yes!” “Ttis with astonishment," as another very able inquirer writes, 
Who has examined these social abyssey conscientiously and with an 
earnest determination to labour for their amelioration—Professor 
Villari, who is well known among ourselves as the author of the best 
‘existing life of Savonarola—* It is with astonishment that the stranger 
observes in these southern provinces many large cities inhabited by 
the families of a few'rich proprietors, for the most part connected 
together by intormarriages, and a multitude of peasants possessing 
nothing. With the exception of one or two Government officials, 
there are no other classes of citizens, The country is without 
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bread, and which, if abandoned by them, has al 
existence.” 


‘The same author remarks elsewhere, with a profi 
of the conditions under which social phenomena 
ie Be fexgotten hat wena voc eeyibaa Aammaetiad 
it is no longer in the power of afew generous and good men to alker 
it) Anatmosphere is formed which all breathe 
bound up together are created which violently and powerfully resist 
allchange. Nor is it an unfrequent case to sce those very 
whose interest it is proposed to institute a change, resist it from 
ignorance and from mistrust, and make common ¢anse with their 
tyrants against those who would fain be their benefactors It is a 
phenomenon which occurs every day, and it is necessary to remember 
it, Nor must the inquirer forget to take into account the results, still 
continuing their evil social influences in those vast but remote pro- 
vinces, which arise from the fact that the condition of things descnibed 
was desired, and fostered for many generations, by the late Bourbon 
Government, “ which reduced this elass antagonism to a system, and 
made it the base and foundation of its power and authority.” A little 
consideration of the necessary results of such a system will not fail 
to suggest to the inquirer “the moral and social disorder,” as Signor 
Villari says, that must be the consequences of it, He speaks farther 
of having had various cases brought to his knowledge in which 
persons of the ruling caste had shot down peasants, and had had no 
difficulty in arranging the matter with the Government (the late 
Bourbon Government, of course, is meant), which im truth did all thar 
in it lay to foment the hatred of class against class. It was, indeed, as 
Signor Villari remarks, the negation of God and of all morality | 

Now it will be seen at once that brigandage; which has arisen out 
of, and is maintained by, such a state of things as this, must be mueh 
easier to deal with than the brigandage of Sicily. Of course the evil 
cannot be extirpated without such large and deep-reaching socal 
reforms as must necessarily be of slow and gradual operation. But it 
would not be difficult to indicate the direction in which imprayement 
must be sought. Obligatory lay education ; a judiciously managed 
promotion and encouragement in certain districts of emigration, ftom 
which the people are by no means averse, and a well planned poor 
Jawand system of poor relief, would do much towards the desired end 
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‘The main difficulty attending the latter measure would arise from the 
all but impossibility of preventing the workhouse treatment from 
being superior to that to which its inmates were accustomed in their 
homes. Much also might doubtless. be done by a system of loans 
from the State to proprietors for the purpose of improving their lands, 
—stheceers rl more productive, and at the same time more 


has hitherto shown in dealing with it. At present the deterring effect 
of punishment may be said not to have been tried at all! When a 
brigand ‘band comes to a fair fight with the forces of the Government, 
‘one of two of the gang may be killed, and it is probable that the 
Tives of one or two of the soldiers will also be sacrificed. But, except 
under such circumstances, no punishment is in truth and in fact 
inflicted on the captured brigand. 1 am not alluding now to diffieulty 
‘of conviction. That is of more special application to Sicily. The 
brigand with half a score of murders on his record ia duly convicted, 
end condemned to imprisonment, perhaps for lift. But nothing is 
more certain than that such a sentence has #0 deterrent effect what- 
ever, In the first place the brigand has no belief—and he is abun- 
dantly justified in having no belief—in the perpetuity, or even in the 
very long daration, of his incarceration. And in the second place, if 
he were perfectly well assured that he should be kept in prison for 
the remainder of his life, the prospect would in no wise scem very 
terrible to him, ‘To estimate, to realise, to feel the terrors of such a 
prospect, a very considerable degree of the power of imagination is 
needed. But of this the Neapolitan brigand has not the slightest 
spark. He has been leading a very hard and fatiguing life, suffering 
much from weather and homelessness, hunted by the troops from 
‘one covert to another, often in imminent danger of starvation, and he 
istiredofit. To be housed and lodged in decent comfort fora while, 
to sleep in tranquil security, undisturbed by the necessity of being 
ready to xpring to his feet to defend his life at any moment, to be 
supplied without thought or care on his part with food which is 
luxurious and abundant in comparison to the Neapolitan peasant’s 
fare to which he has been accustomed, seems to him a by no means 
undesizable opportunity of rest. It has no terrors for him, no. deter- 
ring force whatever. 

"There is only one threat that society could hold out to him that would 
have—deoti. Nature has taken care that he should understand the 
terrors of that! And he would be very strongly deterred from Acing, 
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asserted that the “feeling of the country” is too 
infliction of capital punishment. But there was, 

a-curious indication of the inexactitude of such an asser 

guilty of a murder perpetrated under circumstances of | 
tality, war sentenced to death (there is not the small 

sentence being carried into effect) ; and the Duge: 

of the lower classes who thronged the court on hi cs 


broke out into vehement applause and the most violent demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction. But the truth is that “the feeling of the public” 
is not the guide by which legislators should shape their decisions in 
such matters, Unquestionably there are cases in which it is unwise, 
and sometimes even impracticable, to enforce legislation in strong 
opposition to the wishes and. convictions of the great majority of fhe 
population. But the case in question by no means belongs to any 
such category, Italy, in truth, has not yet acquired the 
uttering or in any way manifesting any real expression of the opinion 
of the country on any subject whatever. It is a capability only 
acquired by very much more advanced communities, and needs not 
only organs educated to the expression of opinion, but ears—so t 
speak—trained to the task of hearing such utterances without erron 
‘There is one other punishment which would in its degree Bayes 
deterrent effect on criminals of the class in question—flogging. ul 
the “feeling of the country"—that is to say, of a few doctrinaine 
with pet theories, backed by the ontery of the brawling city popula: 
tions, who dislike anything that tends to exercise the eoereive pawer 
of law—would be equally against any such form of punishment. 
Now, from what has been said of the state of the fowest social 
stratum in the city of Naples, it will be easily understood: that the 
now famous “ Camorra" would readily spring up and flourish in sieh 
a state of things, ‘The “ Camorm,” as a systematised institution, is 
nearly, if not entirely, confined to the city of Naples. ‘a amistake 
fo Suppose that any organised society of the name, or fot the far 
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overbearing Insolence, and whose address enable to impose on 
and |tyrannise over their fellow-eitizens. Though any dangerous 
amount.of resistance to its behests, and specially any treason to its 
recognised laws on the part of those immediately subject to them, 
might probably be punished by the knife, the “Camorra” is not 50 
intimately or-£0 frequently connected with decds of violence and 
murder as the Sicilian “ Mafia.” ‘That even unconscious rebellion 
against its unwritten code may, however, sometimes meet with 
‘capital punishment, may be gathered from n curious instance which 
geecurred within the present writer’s knowledge, some years ago now, 
and when the Bourbon Government was still outraging mankind. 

-> ‘Phere wax an American gentleman visiting Naples who, like other 
strangers, had had his pocket-handkerchief frequently stolen’ from. his 
pocket. Being bent on finding some remedy for this evil, which he 
knew well it was in vain to seek from any of the agents of the Goyern- 
‘ment, he ingeniously sewed a large and strong fishhook into his 
coat pocket in such fashion that any hand rapidly withdrawn from 
it was sure tobe hooked. And he caught his thief accordingly. The 
fishhook did its duty; the American felt the tug at his coat tail, and 
turning as quick as lightning seized and held the pickpocket by the 
wrist, Hewas very proud of the exploit ; and weall began to think of 
sewing fishhooks into our pockets, But when that American, within 
am week[after success, was killed one night in the street by a knife 
artistically driven to its hilt into his heart, we changed our minds! 

_ For my own part, after losing some three or four silk handker- 
chiefs, L adopted the plan of carrying a very cheap cotton one; and 
my pocket was no more picked. And this I suppose was considered 
80 come fairly within the rights of property; for I continued to walk 
the streets of Naples despised probably, but unmurdered ! 

ube fundamental conception of the Camorra" seems to rest on 

‘a careful and well-considered application of the French dictum, 
“Dans le sitcle ot nous sommes, on ne donne rien pour rien,” to 
the whole body politic, and to every detail of human life. If it is in 
my pawerto benefit you in any way directly or indirectly, it is right 
that you should pay for it, A further position, which enormously 
increases the field of action, is by strict process of logic evolved 
fromthe first. If it is in my power to injure you, and I abstain from 
doing s0, I in fact confer x benefit on you by so abstaining, and it is 
‘Tight that E.should be paid for ¢hat/ 
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the employer any intimation of the fact, and are enti 
pense calculated as above. Or you are aware of 
would prevent the man from being employed, or are in 
tion which would enable you to destroy his chance of 
ployment, and abstain from exercising your power ; pay ¥ 
lated on the same basis must be made, It will be seen that. the 
application of the principle admits of almost indefinite extension, 
For example, it would be almost if not quite impossible for any 
person to keep a stall, say, in a vegetable market or a fish market, sf 
all the other stall-holders were determined to teat the individual in 
question as a black sheep, and impede him or her from , 
the trade in question by all possible means, If, therefore, L and my 
friends ean by a word cause all the people using the market in ques- 
tion so to behave towards you, it is I who by abstaining from saying 
that word enable you to get your living, and I must be paid accord= 
ingly. A very small and easily following development of the consi 
derations governing the position will show that a person who depends 
‘on my word for the possibility of earning his living, cannot afford to 
disregard my wishes in any little matter respecting which I may 
manifest them to him. 
Still the poor fish or vegetable stall-keeper—to continue the use 
of the example cited—does not fail to profit in some degree by the 
“Camorra,” which compels him to pay for leave to live, as above 
described. If I permit—or abstain from preventing—A. B, to hold 
a stall in the market, he must pay me for the premium. But the 
amount of the payment in all justice must depend on the value of the 
profits derived from the stall in question. It becomes my interest, 
therefore, that such profits shall be as Jarge as may be. But Prince 
Montimagnifici's house steward, who makes an cnormous profit 
robbing the Prince right and left, knows very well that a word of 
mine could cause that great man's valet to open his master’s eyes to 
that circumstance, and must therefore, besides paying me for not so 
acting on the valet, take care that the cook goes for his fish or his 
vegetables to the stall in question, 
Here is another case in which a stranger at Naples was itnroduced 
in an amusing manner to the mysterious “Camorra.” The stranger, 
@ young Italian from the north, had ordered a suit of clothes, The 
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tailor delayed so long’in sending them, that some unfortunate altera~ 
tion in the position of the customer made him fear that when at last 
the clothes should be brought home he would not have the means of 
Paying for them. In this embarrassment the young man confides his 
trouble toa Neapolitan friend. ‘The latter, having heard the case, 
‘says that he thinks there will be no difficulty in arranging the matter, 
and will see to it, An hour later he came back and gaid, * Now all 
you have to do is to tell the tailor that he has made you wait so long, 
you can wait no more ; the things must be sent within the twenty- 
four hours or the clothes will not be received. I know they can't be 
finished in the time.” This counsel was acted on. The clothes were 
not sent, The stranger was freed from his bargain. A day or two 
afterwards, however, his Neapolitan friend returned, " Well, it was 
all right about the clothes?” “Oh, yes, all right! ‘The fellow never 
sent them, I am so much obliged to you.” “Well!” “Oh! 1 
must make my old suit last a little longer, that’s all!" “But... 
you would have had to pay a hundred and twenty francs!" “Yes, 
T suppose uo.” Well, then, hand over my share!" “Your share?” 
“Yes, to be sure ; you owe me forty franes!” . ,. . Andin aword, 
the friend in need being a capo-camorriste, the money had to be paid, 
and the northemer was made to understand that at Naples, at least, 
dans ie sitele ob nous sommes, on ne donne rien pour rien! This is 
another of the thousand modes of action of the “ Camorra.” 

Here is another. Being at an hotel at Naples—one of the first in 
the city, we will say—you desire to visit the celebrated San Carlo 
‘Theatre. You take up the paper, and see that the advertised price of 
the stalls is, say, eight francs. You go to the box office, ask for a 
stall, and are told that there are none to be had—all sold! You 
return to your inn and mention your disappointment. Wherevpon 
you are told that the porter can get you a ticket, but that the price 
will be ten francs. If you make judicious inquiries, you will learn 
that this also is “ camarr 

‘The English public will, perhaps, have not quite forgotten the 
case of Mr. Hind, the English flower-grower at Naples, who sold 
better and cheaper flowers than his rivals in the trade—how he was 
murdered—how great the difficulty of discovering any clue to the 
perpetrator of the crime—how almost impossible, when he was dis- 
covered, to obtain his conviction, or justice of any sort, All this 
again was due to “ camorra.” 

Tt is not too much to say that the whole social life of Naples, 
from top to bottom, is honeycombed by“ camorra.” Itis everywhere, 
and Camerrist! in dress coats and white kid gloves, who axe Wok | 
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some portion of his scanty allowance of food, destined to ‘be tumed 
into money for the benefit of some Camorrista somewhat higher 
in the grade of social scoundrelism and universal pillage then 
himself, ‘ ~tre 
‘The largest and most important municipal institutions are ax 
amenable to the laws of the unscen, but everywhere-felt, tyrants as 
the miserable wretches in the ondacé or the leas miserable 
ofthe gaols; There exists at Naples a magnificent“Albergo dei Powers” 
asylum for paupers, Itis an enormous building ina superb position 
on a hill above the city, It is almost impossible to have been at 
Naples without having observed it. The funds. belonging: tovit are 
very large indeed. ‘The condition of: the.most miserable classes of 
the vast city—of those who live in the fondae? and the “ grottoes "= 
has been described, Surely some of this profound and) hopeless 
misery at least is relieved by the ample means which charity thas 
provided for the purpose? But it will be found, if the exceeding 
difficulties in the way of obtaining any trustworthy information om the 
subject be overcome, that the inmates of the A/berge del Pmer-—there 
are, I believe, two thousand of them—do not come from those 
classes at all. ‘They will be found to belong toa considerably higher 
gmide in the social seale—the children of gentlemen's servants, of 
small traders, and the like. In short, they are children placed there 
by favour, the price of which favour has been paid in every case to 
some Camorrista or other, in some form or other. This, however is 
but one of the modes in which this enormous charity is made to 
afford pabulum for the all-devouring maw of the “Camorra” ‘The 
children are very badly kept. A penny squeezed daily out of the 
food of each of them would amount to some seventy-three thousand 
francs year—a goodly sum for “‘camorra.", Hut the extraordinary 
care of the managers of this vast establishment for the education of 
the inmates may be estimated from the fact that thirty-two amusic 
masters are provided for their instruction in that ingenuows art, 
which, it is to be hoped, is found to “soften their manners andinot 
Jet them be fierce.” In a word, the “Camorra”. is the undisput 
manager, master, and proprietor of the establishment, e 
The first thing, probably, that will strike an Englishman in reading 
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of this horrible and atrocious system is that it could exist only among 
2 population of cowards ; as, indeed, may be said of the existence 
ofall bullies. Itis true. But it may be urged that the constant 
consclousness of walking through life under the unseen menace of a 
dagger waiting for you round every corer of every wall is apt to 
have this property in common with conscience, that it makes cowards 
of us all. Ordinary fortitude is brave only against seen dangers, 
which may be met and struggled with. But the “Camorm” reposes 
on the well-understood constant presence af the unseen dagger. Tt 
may be observed farther that such a population as the inhabitants of 
the fondaci and the " grottocs" has been shown to be, arc far too 
miserable, too! depressed, too much starved to be otherwise than 
cowards. It is quite an absolute matter of course that they should be 
0} and it is upon the oppression af these classes that the “Camorra.” 
bas its first and bottommost foundation. It is a specialty. of this 
hideous cancer, that, as all social good things come from above 
downwards, 50 this works from below upwardsvin the social scale, and 
has for its special tendency to draw the denizens of higher social 
levels, with constant indraught, into the ever-extending meshes of its 
Influence, and to assimilate the morality of the highest to that\gene- 
ated by the misery of the lowest. 

Probably, therefore, Signor Villari, the patriotic observer whom 
T have so often quoted, is right in the opinion he expresses, that the 
‘only hope of remedy for an evil which makes Naples not only # mass 
of social rottenness, fatal to itself, but also a very pregnant source of 
danger to Italy generally, must be sought in such measures as may 
have the effect of gradually improving and. finally removing the 
immense and horrible mass of extreme misery, brutishness, and 
ignorance which lies rotting and festering at the foundation of the 
‘Neapolitan social system. 

1. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
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— 
HANS HOLBEIN AT HIS BASEL. 


ANS HOLBEIN is in art what Sir Richard Steele is im litera 
ture: he is a scapegrace. Perhaps, over a bottle of Rhen- 
ish wine, the bluff and genial German, whose full blue eye still srailes 
upon us from his portraits with all its old freshness and vivacity, may 
have been one of the pleasantest of men; and that seems to have been 
his reputation at Augsburg, at Basle, and in London. His red hat, 
his long grey coat, and his jovial face were as well known in the 
streets and taverns of Augsburg and Basle as the figure of Ben Jonsom 
was known at the Mermaid, or as that of Dryden in his black welvet 
suit was known in the coffee-houses of Covent Garden. He was the 
first or almost the first of the race of Bohemians, and he was a Bohe 
mian heart and soul, 

‘You can sec that by a glance at his portraits. ‘The most striking 
and apparently the most characteristic of these is that which hangsin 
the museum at Basle, It is a sketch of Holbein at five-and-bwenty, 
‘The figure is tall and stately, the forchead is broad and high, the brow 
projects slightly aver the eyes,—a proof, if any proof were needed, ot 
those strongly developed powers of observation which made Holbein 
the keenest and most characteristic portrait-painter of his time. His 
eye sees everything and sees through everything. It sparkles with 
good humour, although there is a slight suggestion of sarcasm in its 
glance, and that suggestion is deepened by the expression of irony 
which plays about his mouth. ‘The lips are full, and there is about 
the whole face an expression of frankness and audacity that marked 
the character of the man all through his life. 

‘This expression comes out still more distinctly in the miniature 
in the possession of the Duke of Buccleugh, taken probably at the 
height of Holbein’s fame in London, ‘his miniature is the portrait 
of a man apparently about five-and-forty. ‘The smooth mut-brown 
hair of five-and-twenty is now sprinkled with grey; the round chin 
is covered with a short thick-set beard, the neck is like a bull's, but 
the eye is still the same. It is an eye that still takes in everything, 
an eye that still betokens the rare powers of observation and the 
calm self-confidence of the man who was equally at home in # pot 
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house or a palace. It is said that Holbein at this time was distin- 


with a plume which his own portrait of Henry the Eighth has 
handed down to us with so much grace and vigour. But the por» 
trait does not give us Holbein in his full dress, in the dress which 


after a third marriage and a third divorce, said to Sir Henry Wotton, 
“las! what am I to say to the King of England? He does metoo 
much honour, and if 1 only had two heads, one of them should cer- 
tainly be at his Highness's service." “Silk and velvet!" said one of 
Holbein's friends in the strects of Basle; “I recollect when he went 
to the tap for a pint of wine!” This portrait of the Duke of 
Buccleugh's gives us Holbein without his silk and velvet. He is 
apparently fresh from his casel, in his working dress, a plain black 
stuff with a skullcap, and his pencil in his hand. The face is the face 
of a man who knows what life is in the rough, who takes it, however, 
‘as it comes, makes the best of it, and enjoys it with the relish of a 
rich and hardy constitution. 

But there is not the slightest touch of domesticity about the man. 
‘You have only to look at his portrait once to see that, if Holbein and 
his wife quarrelled now and then, the fault was not all on the side 
‘of his wife, although she may not have been all that an artist's wife 
gught to be. When illustrating the ' Book of Folly," Holbein, find- 
ing on one page the name of its author, sketched Erasmus on the 
margin, sitting in his study, and sketched him so cleverly that 
Erasmus, looking through the proofs, at once recognised his portrait, 
Jaughed at the joke, and exclaimed, with a sly hit at Luther, “ Ah fit 
Erasmus still looked like this, he too might yet take a wife.” Turn- 
ing over the page with a laugh, Erasmus found by the side of a couplet 


from Horace :— 


Me pinguem et nitidum, bene cursta cute vises, 
Cum ridere voles, Epicuri de grege porcum, 
4 sketch of a wild-looking fellow sitting at a well-spread board, 
drinking a goblet of wine, with one of his arms around the neck of a 
sluttish-looking girl. The author was equal with the artist. He 
wrote under the sketch, “ Holbein,” and that sketch seems to have 
hit off Holbein as characteristically as Holbein had, on the previous 
page, hit off Erasmus, in his long robe and his high hat, poring over 
a black-letter folio or a recently found Greek MS. 








Soot reece a pence Se oe col ee 
kept well in check after his retum from Venice, 9 
virtue Holbein possessed was that of good nature—a virtue | bes! 
said to be in itself a vice. Perhaps in his heart Holbein lo 


much as the thoughtful and passionless recluse of Ni 
as high, and worked as hard. But art with Diirer was religion, 
was only part of Holbein’s life, and Holbein, with all his. 
and industry, was always ready at a moment's notice to throw down 
his chalks or his graver, to put on his gray.clonk and his red hat, 
to sit under the limes for an hour with a friend and a pint 
He was a Bohemian all the days of his life, a vagabond 
wanderer upon the earth, seldom knowing where to turn 
sovereign; and even when at the court of Henry the Fighth, rec 
a salary which was equal to the income of most of the squires in 
commission of the peace, he was generally over head and éars in debt 
He died in a foreign land, far from his wife and children, leavin 
for their provision but his paint-brushes and his palette, and 
for the illegitimate children he had in London but his aie 
and its bridle. Diirer was buried in the cemetery of St. John 
all the honours that his countrymen could show to one of the greatest 
of German artists, and his grave is to this day a pilgrimage for every 
lover of art in Germany, His statue stands in the great square of 
Nuremburg, his house is public property, and every scrap of paper 
that his pencil has touched is treasured as a holy relic, Of Holbein 
there is no memorial, not even a stone with his name Upan if, aiid 
‘antiquaries dispute still as to the date of his death. He is supposed, 
and supposed I think with good reason, to have died of the 
in 1543, and to have been buried with the \wsial of a dog in one of 
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aera ae aba pat i yan Ne his death one 
the most distinguished and enthusiastic of his admirers, the Earl 

Sacaon cinta discover the slightest trace of a man to whose 
genius, next to that of Albert Diirer’s, Germany still owes, m9, alight 
part of its character for art. 

Yetif, instead of distinguishing the nian from the artist, we dis- 

the artist from the man, I donot think there can be two opi- 

Bless whi ogi to uke ta poion= abl or Direr. 

‘Ditree, of course, in his own'iine isincomparable. He was incom- 
parable as a designer, as an engraver, and as a painter of Saints, 
Madonna, andSaviours. © But Direr is an idealist ; Holbein is us 
realist.” Diirer’s imagination in its range and vigour was inferior only 
to Dante's; it loved in its loftiest flights to dwell on the trifles that 
give life and colour to its visions. Holbein had simply no imagi- 
nation at all ; and you may look through his works without finding 
any traces of the faculty which shines through every conception of 
his tival. He created nothing. ‘His Christ is taken from Durer, 
all his Saints are taken from Diirer; and when he wished to paint the 
Holy Mother and her Child without reproducing the forms which 
Direr had made his own, he simply called his wife into his studio 
and sketched with her the first of his own boys, who happened to 
be playing at his mother’s knce- St. Anne is the portrait of his 
own mother. ‘The influence of Dilrer is to be traced in most of his 
wall paintings, inthis Apostles, and in many of his pictures of Death. 
‘The suggestion for many of the scenes in his Dance of Death is to be 
found in Burgkmair. His Last Supper is taken from Leonardo da 
‘Vinci, and his 'Triumphal Procession on the facade at Lucerne from 
Mantegna Holbein has left nothing like Direr's pictures of the 
Passion, or those of the Revelation of St. John, and he could not have 
painted either of them to save his life without the inspiration of Direr. 

Bat Holbein made up for his lack of imagination by his powers 
‘of observation. | ‘These were of the highest order, and he knew 
how 16 usevthem. Observation is not perhaps the highest gift 
an artist can have, and it forms but a poor compensation for imagina- 
tive powers like'those which inspired the visions of the Apocalypse 
and the Pastion ; but Holbein’s powers of observation were combined 
With such a keen perception of character, and with so much practical 
skill, that we shall probably see a dozen Ditrers before we see 
another Holbein. 

Diirer's superiority ‘to Holbein lay in two things, and in two 
things only, 1 believe—in his knowledge of anatomy and in Yas 
moral purity. Diirer's fancy, in its wildest flights, is as pure as Miwor's, i 


death ; and without Holbein one of the most i 

English history would be a blank, or worse than 

‘of Papal pretensions and Protestant schisms, of 
religious feuds, and of the barrenest of all controversi 
‘controversy—controversy upon original sin, upon the m 

grace, of predestination, and of justification, wpon | the question, 
whether the mass is a sacrifice or the commemoration of a 

whether the power assumed by the Pope and the Bishops 
foundation in Scripture, whether the worship of images is authorised 
by Scripture, or whether it is sucrilege to smash a saint. 

Holbein's life covers the period of the Reformation and the 
period of those great geographical discoveries which stimulated the 
intellect of Europe as it had never been stimulated before and as it 
has never been stimulated since. He was born in 1495, the year in 
which Columbus returned to Spain with the spoils of the New World, 
‘was received by Ferdinand and Isabella like a general returning from 
the conquest of a kingdom, and entered Valladolid in triumph amid 
the acclamations of a nation which then held the proudest 

in Europe. He died in 1543, and in those forty-eight years he had 
witnessed the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro, the achicvements of 
Vasco de Gama, the exploration of the Pacific, the establishment of 
@ vast empire of European merchants in Arabia, along the coasts 
of Malabar, and in India, the diversion of all those streams of com- 
merce which had lined the shores of the Adriatic, of the Afgean, and 
of the Mediterranean with marts, temples, and palaces that are still, 
even in their decay and ruin, the admiration of the world; the over 
throw of the Papal authority in all the northern parts of Europe, and 
the translation of the Bible into a language understanded Of the 
people who have since taken the lead in all that dif 
modern from medieval Europe in arts, arms, literature, and seience, 
But when Holbein was born there was not the slightest sigm shat 
the world was on the eve of one of the greatest revolutions im 


> Pope riled Europe with a Toa of inom, svi, although 
_ | 
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the Pope was a profligate priest whose hands were dycd in every 
vice and crime, his authority was unassailed and apparently unas. 
sailable. Perhaps 2 few scholars here and there still remembered 
the protest that Wycliffe had made against the Papal supremacy, 
against the vices of the clergy, and against the traffic in indulgences, 
‘The memory of Huss was still cherished by a handful of hardy and 
ignorant mountaineers in Bohemia. But neither the name of Huss 
nor the name of Wycliffe was anything more than a recollection. 
It was not an inspiration. The princes and rulers of Europe hated 
the Bishop of Rome because he was the most exacting of tax- 
anc the people hated his cardinals and priests because 
their lives were a satire upon all the precepts of the religion which 
they were commissioned to preach, But there was no one, apparently, 
with the courage or the learning to combat the errors or to denounce 
the vices of the Church, Savonarola might have done it ; but Sayo- 
narola had been sent to the stake before his voice had been heard 
north of the Alps. Erasmus was in the first bloom of his splendid 
manhood; but Erasmus was private secretary to the Bishop of 
‘Cambray, and as devout Catholic as a man of his wit and learning 
could be. Luther and Zwingle were still at school thumbing a Latin 
grammar; Bucer was in his nurse's arms; neither Calvin nor Knox 
had been bom; and Tyndale was flying hawks in the Vale of 
Gloucester. Wolsey, a parish priest, was in the stocks in Somerset 
shire; and Cromwell was perhaps birdsnesting in the Janes around 
Putney Heath, without a thought of the part he was to play as “ the 
‘Hammer of the Monks" in one of the greatest of English revolutions. 
‘The only copy of the Bible that had then been printed was the Latin 
Vulgate, and that was so rare and costly that it was 2 present for 
princes. But this edition of the Bible had found its way into some 
of the monasteries, and especially into those of the Augustines, 
probably at that time the purest and most thoughtful of the 
Roman Catholic orders. Luther found it in the Augustine convent 
at Erfurt; Melanchthon found it at Tiibingen ; and when Erasmus in 
4516 published bis first edition of the Greek Testament, that work 
was soon in the hands of every priest and monk who knew Greek 
enough to read it. Perbaps there were not many of these, for at 
‘that time the mass of priests knew little Latin and less Greek. But 
Luther, Zwingle, Melanchthon, Coverdale, and Tyndale could read 
‘Greek almost as well as Erasmus, and they read it to such effect that 
‘when in 1517 the question arose as to the sale of indulgences, they 
‘were able to confound the ablest of the legates and vicars-general of 
Rome by appealing to the word and to the testimony. 
YOU, COXEE, NO, 1761. BB 


diilgences ! It is Luther's sermon in miniature, 
thin a dozen sermons; and the spirit which marks 
‘inguizhes equally his illustrations in the “Book of Fe 


‘of Death, and that brilliant series of woodcuts which 
of Holbein as an artist all through Europe. You can tr 
and the Protestant in every touch of his pencil, In 
‘Temptation of Joseph, for instance, the lilies of i 
Droidered on the couch of Potiphar’s wife; and touches 
occur again and again, showing the zest with which Ke 
the spirit of the time. He represents devils waiting for 7 
soul,and all his sketches of priests are full of stiggestions of liypocri 
coverousness, stupidity, and profiigacy. Perhaps, 
proof of his sympathy with the Reformation is to be found 
that he was selected to design the title-page of Luther's 
‘of the Now Testament, afterwards to illustrate Coverdale’s transiation 
of the Bible into English, and, when this translation was ordered to be 
printed and placed in every church throughout the British Isles, to 
design and engrave the portrait of Henry the Eighth as the Supreme 
Head of the English Church, 4 
‘This was Holbein’s work at Basle, illustrating books; almost his 
sole work, that and wall-painting, with an altar-piéce now and then 
like the Last Supper, or the Betrothal of St. Catherine with the Infant 
Christ, and that superb specimen of his skill in the ehvmeh near 
Solothurn, the Virgin between St, Ursus and St. Martin. He is sud 
to have worked for the silyersmiths and to have designed for the 
plass-stainers, to have painted the walls of many private houses, as 
well as those of the Rath-haus; and among his decorative work is the 
fagade of a house in the Fisengasse, painted from top to bottom “in 
the fashion of the rich architectural backgrounds whieh at a Inter 
time distinguished the pictures of Pan] Veronese.” He painted portraits 
at Augsburg, and he painted portraits, again, in London, BE at 
Basle very few portraits from his easel are in existence, and nose 
worth speaking of except those of Froben, Bonifacius Amertaich, 
and Erasinus, Basle at that time was the headquarters of the Re- 
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‘naissance. All the works of Erasmus, of CEcolampadius, of Luther, 
of Melanchthon, and the rest of the Reformers, were printed and 
“published there, with most of the editions of Roman writers, and the 
‘translations from Greek authors that were then in circulation, It was 
in the time of Holbein « city of scholars, of artists, and of printers. 
‘Erasmus called it the most comfortable seat of the muses. “There 
‘is no One," he says, in one of his letters, “who does not know Latin 
sand who does not know Greck, Most of them know Hebrew. One 
is a distinguished historian, another a zealous theologian, a third an 
‘experienced mathematician, One pursues the study of antiquity, 
‘another of law, Where else dowe find anything like this? Tat least, 
‘until now, have not had the happiness to lead such an agreeable life.” 
‘The Frobens, the Petris, and the Wolffs had their printing-oflices at 
Basle, and Holbein was attracted to the city because it presented so 
‘mxny opportunities to a man of his skill to make an easy and a sure 
income in the ornamentation of books and in making designs for 
woodcuts. 

‘The Reformation came, and the Reformation, the work in a great 
measure of Basle, was the ruin ofart. It put an end to all orders for 
altar-pieces, for Madonnas, for Saints, and even for those wall-paintings 
which, in Germany as in Italy, gave artists of the highest genius an 
‘opportunity to show the world what they could do at their best, "I 
paint, and paint with ail diligence,” said Diirer, “but nothing comes 
‘of it, and T mean therefore to fall back upon my engraving. Had I 
‘one so sooner, I should have been richer by some thousand florins 
at this day” But Holbein could not do this, for the printers of Basle, 
like Actwon, were devoured by their own dogs. ‘They had published 
0 many works against idolatry and superstition, and against art as 
the handmaid of superstition, that they dare not themselves now pub- 
Tish a copy of the Scriptures with the Virgin and her Child. The 
lassice were tabooed by the Reformers as profane, and Holbein soon 
found thar if he was to live by his pencil he must take up his quarters 
‘where art held'a very diffetent position from that which it held in 
Basle, In the year in which Diirer completed his panels with SS, 
Peter and John, $8, Mark and Paul, and threw aside his brush, with 
‘that unfinished head of the Saviour upon his easel, Holbein wmed 
his back upon Germany, crossed the English Channel with a letter of 
introduction to Sir ‘Thomas More from Erasmus, and the great 
colourist of the North was lost to German art for ever. 

"This was in the year 1526, and Sir Thomas More was then at the 
height of ‘his greatness—Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chancellor ¢f 
the Duchy of Lancaster—"' England’s only genius," and the closest 
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Junching or dining with him en /amédle, and afterwards 
and down his gardens with his arm around his neck, 1 
theology, geometry, and music; or, if it was a bright 
‘evening, spelling out the mysteries of the stars, or p 
down by the fireside to listen to a freshly-written page of * Ut 

with its arguments in favour of freedom of conscience. 

the reputation at that time of being the most polished and 

knight in Europe, and his Court was the home of all the muses, of 
science, of painting, of architecture, and of Mller dtérer, Hie had an 
Italian architect in his service—John of Padua—and meagre 
have tempted Rafiaelle to cross the Alps, the Cartoons, 
‘one of the chief glories of the Vatican, would have adomed the 
State apartments of Windsor and Whitehall. Neither Raffaeile ner 
‘Titian was to be lured from the sunny skies of Italy ; but Raffselle 
painted a St. George for the Defender of the Faith, and that St 
George formed the nucleus of the gallery which Henry was so fond 
of showing to his visitors, He set the example of collecting works of 
art in this country, and the choicest present that you could make 
him was a picture, a statue, a piece of tapestry, or a ti 
chased suit of armour to dazzle the eyes of the knights and ladies of 
his Court at the tournaments which formed such a conspicuous 
feature in the life of his Court. An artist like Holbein was to Henry 
what a tall grenadier was to Frederick of Prussia: he was the best 
present you could offer him; and Sir Thomas More, knowing this, 
took Holbein into his household, set him to work to paint a collec- 
tion of portraits, and then displaying them in his hall, invited the 
King to an entertainment. Henry admired the pictures, asked after 
the artist, and was introduced to him there and then. Sit Thomas 
More offcred the pictures to his Highness ; but, as Henry said, when 
he had the artist he did not require the pictures. An 
was at once fitted up in the palace for Holbein; he was quartered 
on the civil list for 200 florins a year, and was known henceforth as 
the King’s painter, 

‘Phat, however, was a title which in the time of Holbein inaplied a 
great deal more than it implied in the time of Vandyke, or than it 
might be supposed to imply now ; for a Court painter had then to do 
everything that could be done with a brush; to paint everything that 
required painting—a wall, a coat of arms, a shield, a portrait, or a 
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Dattle-picee, a scene like that in the Valley of the Cloth of Gold, the 
Battle of the Spurs, or the Expedition to Boulogne ; and Holbein, 
Tike most of the distinguished painters of his time, was a man of 
infinite variety and readiness. He could tum his hand to every- 
‘thing : could paint a portrait or decorate a wall, design 2 gateway 
like that at Wilton, or take a sketch of the Duchess of Milan or 
Anne of Cleves, for Henry to fall in love with, paint an altar-picee, or 
jilustrate the “ Book of Folly ;" emboss in wax for the beauties of the 
‘Court, or colour a coat of arms for the knights of the Tournament ; 
design adrinking-cup for Jane Seymour, or a sword-hilt for the King; 
‘or on an emergency take up his graving-knife and cut his own designs 
for “ Utopia,” or & new edition of the Bible. Holbein gets credit 
for a great deal more than he did or than he could have done, the 
credit for work done at Basle, for instance, before he knew the place; 
the credit for work done years after he left the city, the credit for 
work done here in England as late as 1554 ; and now and then the 
credit for wark done even in 1579. But making every allowance for 
this, it is plain that Holbein's hands must have been sufficiently full 
‘of work during the time he spent in England. His portraits are 
everywhere ; in every palace, in every gallery, and in nearly every 
country-honse of historical note, ‘There is and always has been a 
great demand for portraits in this country, and this was particularly 
‘the case in the reign of the Tudors. ‘There was a demand for por- 
‘traits then when there was a demand for nothing else, and Holbein’s 
genius was the true genius for a portrait-pninter. 

He was pre-eminently truthful. He had a stem mile to be true 
to nature whatever the consequences might be, and to that rule he 
adhered all through life. Itwas therule of Dérer, but Holbein was truer 
to therule than Diirer himself was. Once, and onee only, he departed. 
from it—in the ease of Anne of Cleves. He is said to have idealised 
Anne at the suggestion of Cromwell, in order to promote the Protes- 
tant cause, But if he did, all I can say is that Henry had some 
‘excuse to plead for his divorce, and that we have in Holbein’s portrait 
an ample explanation of Anne's resignation when she was packed off 
‘bag and baggage to the palace at Richmond to await the formalities 
of a divorce. ‘The portrait is the portrait of a woman whom even 
Vandyke could not have made presentable as the successor of Jane 
Seymour and Anne Boleyn. It is the portrait of 2 woman without a 
single grace of feature or expression ; and if Holbein flattered her, the 
original must have been all that Henry said she was. ‘The surprise 
tome is that Holbein did not lose his head with Cromwell. But 
Henry seems to have held his portsait-painter jn more ¢stimation 
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than most of the men of his craft were held at 1! 

not to do with Hans,” said the King to an i 

complain that Holbein had kicked him out of is 5 

he was painting the portrait of a lady; “you have | 
Hans, but with me. OF seven peasants I can make 

of seven Earls I cannot make one Hans Holbein.’ 

after that never flattered anyone with his brush. 

‘Cromwell need not have troubled himself about his 

sat to Harry’s painter. The warts would have be 
things in his portrait. His face would have been known by 

Al his character would have been distinguished by 

astuteness, resolution, and courage. Vandyke painted. 
women as they wished to be, as he sw them at his own d 

all grace, vivacity, and dignity. ‘Titian painted thet as th 

to be—all bemuty, truth, and chivalry. It was Holbein’s distinction 
to paint them as they are, to condense into a single expression all 
the characteristic emotions of their soul and all the history of thea 
lives, to show them as they were in contradistinction from what they. 
wished to be. “ He makes faces," said Piazetta, standing 

Meier Madonna, “ where we only make masks,” And it is this fact 
which gives Holbein's portraits all their value. They are not por 
traits. They are the men themselves—the men with their history 
written in their faces, the men with all their associations, with all their 
vices, and with all the traits of character which redeemed those ices. 
Rafizelle is the only man who approaches Holbein in truth; and 
Raflaelle’s portraits combine the utmost individual distinctness with: 
the most delicate taste, Diirer paints portraits, as he paints ever 
thing else, with exquisite skill, But you can see Diirer in everything. 
He is like Sheridan in his comedies. All his characters talk alike, 
and all talk like Sheridan. Holbein is like Shakespeare. He is as 
full of variety as Nature herself. He takes his men and women 
from every class, and paints them all exactly as he sees them—the 
king in his robes, the statesman with public care upon his brow, the 
beauty in her tresses, the sportsman with his falcon on. his wrist, the 
scholar with his book and MSS, on his desk, and the fool with his 
cap and bells, You can always tell Holbein by the truth and life of 
his portraits, by his grand style and masterly drawing. Look at 
Henry. Everyline in his face reveals the king, cold, heartless, 
accustomed to rule, and to rule, when necessary, with a rod of irom; 
aman, as More said, who would send his best friend to the block if 
his head could gain him one castle in France. The dramatic 

of the picture is marvellous; and yct that is only one of its charac 
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teristics, The whole history of Henry's reign is condensed into that 
painting, and Henry seems to haye been particularly proud of it, ‘The 
study for Henry's head is in the Cabinet of Engravings at Munich. It 
is on yellowish red paper, in black chalk with a mixture of red, and 
the effect is ssid to be more imposing than it was in the curtoon, In 
the study Henry's face is taken at three-quarters; but in the cartoon 
we have the King in Holbein's favourite position, with his counte- 
mance a5 much as possible in the full light. This is the case with 
‘Cromwell's portrait. He is drawn in his robes of state, with his fur 
collar, his pen and his papers, and_a richly-bound book lying on his 
table, Hishead rests on a strong bull-like throat, and his large nose, 
thin compressed lips, piercing eyes, and cold expression mark the 
Bismarck of the Reformation. Anne Boleyn is handed down to us 
jnall the beauty in which she presented herself to the citizens of 
Tendon upon her marriage with the King, in her golden baldachin 
with ringing silver bells, arrayed in a white robe, with her thick hair 
flowing over her shoulders, and a diadem of gald and diamonds on her 
brow. The King’s Astronomer holds a pair of compasses in one hand, 
and his ruler, his protractor, his scissors, his hammer, and his polyhedron 
hang on the wall or lie upon the table, Erasmus sits at his desk, pen 
in band, meditating a sentence of his “ Adagia.” ‘The goldsmith is in 
his leathern apron, the merchant in his counting-house, with a freshly 
opened letter on his table, and with his invoices and orders fastened 
on the wall. This is one of the characteristics of Holbein’s work. 
Te is instinct with life. Everything is in action, and generally in 
action that is at once apparent to the eye. He gives life and freshness 
toa portrait sometimes by the slightest touch of colour, and the bril- 
Hiancy of his colour is rivalled by nothing but its own delicacy. He 
fs said to have touched his works till not a touch remained discern- 
fle, and in the Berlin collection of sketches we get a glimpse into 
the very atelier of his mind, That collection is full of rough drafts, 
studies of figures, studies of hands, studies of children for Madonna 
pictures, studies of ornaments, armour, birds, and bits of scenery. 
‘The representation of the plague-stricken beggars in the picture of 
St. Elizabeth and St. Barbara is so true to nature that Professor 
Virchow has traced in their portraits leprosy in both its forms, exactly 
as it appears in Norway at the present day, although medical history 
is lacking in the slightest scientific explanation of the disease ; 
and you cannot look through a collection of Holbein's portraits 
im any gallery without noticing that in all of them the complexion 
varies with the utmost delicacy, according to the sex, age, and class. 
Hardly two complexions are alike in their tint; and there is the same 





variety in the form and movement of the 
Holbei ober 


selves, for hardly any two sets of hands 
Jane Seymour are peculiarly beautiful, and the | 


distinctly as the ring on the hand of the scholar. 
‘Yet Holbein did not torment people with long : 

ordinary German plan of that day was to make a dr 
from the life and to paint from that. This was Diirer's p 

sketches in chalk of the people he-met at the Court at 

painted in the palace still exist; and the Windsor sketches 

Holbein acted on the same plan. The heads are drawn on pap 
charcoal and coloured chalks ; sometimes traced over with the brash, 
and occasionally by a slight shading of Indian ink. Almost all the 
heads are on the same scale as the painting, and some of them are 
pricked with pin-holes as if they had been used for tracing. ‘The 
more delicate part of the work is in many cases rubbed off, and the 
harmony of the original colouring is spoilt. But it is manifest that, 
except in very few cases, these sketches were intended only as studies 
for pictures ; they were not complete works in themselves, and the 
shading and colouring were probably done after the sitting. Tk war 
so in the case of the Duchess of Modena’s portrait, and I hare no 
doubt it was so in all, That portrait of the Duchess was taken ina 
single sitting of two or three hours, and finished by the artist after 
wards, and many of the Windsor sheets contain memoranda upon 
the colour of the hair or beard, upon the materials of the dress, and 
upon the accessories proper to the portrait, books, mathematical 
or musical instruments, arms, or the trinkets of a boudoir. ‘Holbein’ 
eye took everything in at a glance with the fidelity and completeness 
ofa photograph, and these sketches seem to have been afterwants 
sufficient for the painting. ‘They were occasionally made to do diy 
for the paintings themselves, with the aid of a coat of vamish and 
colour. One of the portraits of Erasmus in the museum at Baslelt 
apparently the original sketch on parchment pasted upon an oil 
panel; and Mr, Baring had a portrait of Holbein’s taken upon pape | 
in this way, spread upon wood, with the hands and dress added, ane 

@ crayon thus, with a little varnish and paint, turned into af 08 
painting! Holbein at first drew upon plain paper. AI his sketehes 

of Sir Thomas More were taken upon a white ground. But alle 
wards he seems to have spread a sort of sulmon-coloured wash ove 
his sheet before he set to work with his chalks, and these fleshetinis 





fies eta th ey 


better idea of Bartolozzi than they do of Holbein; and it would 


‘be sent into the country, as the Turner sketches recently were, for 
‘the Inspection and study of those who have no means of studying 
‘in the portfolios at Windsor, It is impossible for any engraver 

‘to do complete justice to these crayons, partly because no engraving 

_ ean reproduce the touches of colour which give life and freshness to 
‘the original, and partly: because many of them are so worn by time 
and friction that little is left except the Indian ink touches. The 
colour is gone in many places, and the shading is hardly distinguish 
able, Yet even in their present state the sketchés are marvellous 
works of art, fit for a royal collection; and the probability seems to 
‘be, from the finish which marks many of them, that they were in- 
tended to be transferred to panels and used as the groundwork of 
the painting. The whole character is hit off in two or three bold 
touches, and the sketch of the Duchess of Modena, now at Arundel 
Castle, although the work of less than three hours, is perhaps the 
most perfect portrait ever painted even by Holbein. ‘There is nothing 
hasty or slipshod about his work; it is perfect in its finish. Yet 
the labour by which this perfection is attained is, as all true Jabour 
‘ought to be, only distinguishable when you come to look into the 
details of a picture with a glass, and to see how carefully, and 
apparently how lovingly, every detail is wrought. ‘Take the picture 
‘of the Ambassadors, for instance, at Longford Castle, the most im- 
‘portant of Holbein’s works in England; or still better, perhaps, that 
of Georg Gyze, one of the merchants of the Steelyard. ‘This picture 
‘is now at Berlin. It is the portrait of a merchant seated at a table in 
his office. Te is dressed in a red coat, and wears a black cap and 
‘overcoat; a glass of flowers stands on his table, and he holds a letter 
fn his hand. “Every accessory is perfected witha fine perfection = 
the cxmations in the glass vase by his side, the ball of gold chased 
with blue enamel suspended on the wall, the books, the steclyard, 
the papers on the table, the seal-ring with its quartered bearings— 
all intensely there, and there in beauty of which no one could have 
dreamed that even flowers or gold were capable, far less parchment 
or steel But every change of shades is felt, every rich and rubied 
line of petal followed, every subdued gleam in the soft blue of the 
"enamel and bending of the gold, touched with a hand whose patience 
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He sits alone in his accustomed room, his 

‘before him; he is conscious of no presence, as 

Tia fuddac\or supertial ook of; exrelssinkeee aa 
Tived—but for ever, It is inexhaustible; every 
retains, rewards the attention with a 


stand as a description of the Ambassadors, of the Whit 
or of the Windsor sketches, 98 well as for the: Sise\iar 


prodiaced everything: «Thiers was nothing idlemlangg a 
nature. He never grew weary of his work, never laid it 
begin something fresh. His intcrest in what he began never ces 
it was finished, and thus every sketch, every painting from his hand i 
marked by the camestness, carc, and spirit which distinguish 
work done under the inspiration of the hour or while the “ania 
is still warm and clear, 

‘There is a tradition that Holbein paipted with his Jefe hand, bat 
there is, I believe, no authority for this, except an engraving of Vor 

's. Holbein, in his portrait in the Arundel collection, 

his brush in his right hand, and this is the casc also in the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s miniature. That ought to be conclusive ie Ha 









a point of this kind ; but it is quite possible, of course, that 
may have practised with both hands and painted occasionally 
his left hand to show his mastery of his tools. Artists are very often 
martyrs to traditions of this kind, and Holbein was one of those men 
about whom men invent stories, One of these inventions is that 
which represents him as a man who could neither read nor write 
‘There is one fact which gives an air of plausibility to this tradition— 
the fact that not a single letter of Holbein’s to his wife, family, ot 
friends is extant. But the best proof that Holbein was not illiterate 
is to be found in his illustrations of the “ Book of Folly,” of Sit 
‘Thomas More's “ Utopia," and of other works of that description. 
‘These were not the work of an illiterate man. They were the work 
of an artist who had read the works of the greatest acholars of his 
time, read them with thought and discrimination, and entered into 
the spirit of tho writers with a critical appreciation which is dis 
tinguishable in every touch of his pencil. It is possible, of course, 
that Holbein may have been able to achieve sll these triumphs cr] 
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art by some sort of magic after poring in blank ignorance over 
pages which, upon this hypothesis, were to him mere abracadabra, 
But this theory makes a greater demand upon our imagination than 
the natural explanation that he possessed at least sufficient know- 
Tedge of Latin t spell out the pages he was called upon to illus- 
trate ; and it involves @ strange incongmity to suppose that the man 
whose pencil has adorned all the palaces of Europe with works of 
the highest art, who was an architect as well as an artist, who could 
enter in an appreciative spirit into the speculations and fancies ot 
men like Erasmus and More, was, after all, so ignorant in literary 
‘matters that he could only contrive to mark his pictures with his 
monogram “ H. H.," and to scrawl a few hieroglyphics on the back 
of his sketches to assist his memory in painting. Perhaps it may 
be said that he triumphed over still greater difficulties. in painting 
the Dance of Death without knowing anything of anatomy; and 
that, of course, is the fact. But in this instance he contrived to con- 
ceal his ignorance by a close study of form, and by the exereise of 
those powers of observation which with him atoned so offen for lack 
of scientific knowledge, 

‘Tradition, justly or unjustly, has hopelessly ruined Holbein’s 
personal character, and if it were not that his works themselves 
remain, it would long ago have left him without a reputation worth 
preserving even as an artist. But his portraits remain, and those 
portraits, even by themselves, form one of the most precious heir 
Tooms of English and German art; heirlooms that invest with mterest 
‘even the personal character of a man who had no character at all 
‘except as.a Bohemian, and make Holbein as interesting, with all his 
faults, as Direr or Leonardo da Vinci. 


CHARLES PEBODY 






TABLE-TALK, 
'N epite of the verses which are inserted in his 


claim, however, to prophecy, which has always been 

the poetic functions. Those who read the history 
‘between Picrochole and Grandgousier will find some. 
satirical, of course—of the progress of the present war, ‘The 
conquests of the army of King Picrochole are not 

gramme mapped out for the Czar. “Shall we see," said 
“Babylon and Mount Sinai?” “There is no need,” said 
counsellors), “at ¢his time, Have we not hurried up and 
travelled and toiled enough, in haying transfreted and past over the | 
Hircanian sea, marched along the two Armenias and the three 
Arabias?” “Ay, by my faith,” said he, “we have played the fools 
and are undone.” So much for the Asiatic side of the 

As regards Europe, Picrochole is more sanguine, He has made war, | 
it should be remembered, upon Grandgousier because some of the 
shepherds in the dominions of the latter have compelled his cake 
bearers to sell them some cakes (/ouaces) at a reasonable price 
“Shallwe not kill," he asks, “all these dogs, Turks and Mahometans?™ 
“What a devil should we do else?” said they. “And you shall give 
their goods and lands to such as shall have served you honestly” 
“ Renson,” said he, “will have it so; that is but just. 1 give unto you 
Caramania, Suria, and all Palestine.” “Ha! sir,” said they, “itl 
out of your goodness ; grammercie, we thank you. God grant you 
may always prosper!” There was there present at that time att old 
gentleman well experienced in the wars, a stern soldier (wnat reatitr 
de guerre), and who had been in many great hazards, named 

who, hearing this discourse, said, “I do greatly doubt that all this 
enterprise will be like the tale or interinde of the pitcher full of milk 
wherewith a shoemaker made himself rich in conceit ; but when the 
pitcher was broken he had not whereupon to dine. What do 5% 
pretend by these large conquests? What shall be the end of ® 
many Inbours and crosses?” “Thus shall it be,” said PierodholG 
“that when we are returned, we shall sit down, rest, and be mej 
“But,” said Echephron, “ if by chance you should never come Diy 
for the voyage is long and dangerous, were it not better for 51 
take our rest now than unnecessarily to export OuMe res is Smee 
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ers?” “0,” said Swashbuckler, “by God, here isa good dotard; 
ee ees esa ine ceenenl vei ead et 

ladies, in threading of pearls, 

“He that nothing ventures, hath neither 

horse nor mule,’ saith Solomon.” “He who adventures too much,” 

_ sald Echephron, “loseth both horse and mule.” It would not be 

“difficult to establish the resemblance between Pichrochole and the 

Czar, and between General Ignatieff and Swashbuckler. ‘The other 

rs in this comedy might be easily distributed. I have been 

to use the version of Urquhart and Motteux, which has 

provoked so loud outcry of late in Puritan circles, since the French 

‘of Rabelais is not always intelligible to English readers, 


‘HERE are some folks of a most practical and ingenious turn 

L of mind, who fail in the application of their principles through 
ignorance of the prejudices of their fellow-creatures, Inspired, them- 

selves, with schemes of general utility and even benevolence, they do 
“not make allowance for little matters of detail, such as birth, race, 
and education; ot, being personally troubled with no such hindrances 
t0 development, they are unable to understand them. One of these, 
hearing a Ritualist clergyman of my acquaintance complaining of the 
‘expense of altar candles, ventured to explain to him that the fact of 
‘the proximity of his church (which was in the country) to a railway 
‘station would enable him to substitute gas for candles at a great re- 
duction of expenditure. Up to that moment (for xew he knows) he was 
quite unaware of the enormous religious importance of wax tapers, 

Another person of the same class had a favourite scheme for 
“setting the Church of England on its legs again,” as he 
naively termed it, by the importation of tobacco in congregations. 
‘If men might smoke, he argued, they would stand almost anything, 
even sermons; and if men could be got to church, why, of course 
there could be no doubt about attracting the women. It was in vain 
‘to attempt to explain to him that there was a strong initial objection 
to the use of tobucco, “Why, bless your heart," he would answer, 
it is the very thing to promote calmness, thought, devotion, and pre- 
vents all chattering.” Sir Walter Scott, however, speaks of the Scotch 
factors “abune the pass” in the Highlands, smoking their pipes in 
ehurch without ecclesiastical reproof; so that this gentleman had more 
practical ground for his theory than he was probably himself aware of, 
But the most naive suggestion that I have yet heard from any 

person of this description, is a plan for doing away with the evils of 
auricular confession, while retaining its advantages.“ Lock here, wy 
good fellow, why shouldn’t the women confess to wornent—Wer 





from Switzerland and other points come news o . 
It is, of course, hopeless to preach caution to youth, or te 
check or to regulate that enterprise and love of ad 
have made England what she is, I feel often dispo 


and readiness of mind in which the civilised man is nog 
behind the savage. In a case of accident of this kind, in whi 

to acertain extent concerned, a man was contemplating, 
safety, a cataract from the summit, when a sudden gust 
down the ravine caught his hat and whirled it off his head. 
made an effort to clutch it, lost his balance, and in a moment was 
lying a mangled corpse at the bottom ; whilst a companion was £0 
shocked at the spectacle, that months elapsed before he recovered his 
mental balance. Now, a man who fitted himself for an excursion bp 
slight training would be prepared fora chance like this, and would have 
more control over those automatic movements which, while intended 
for human safety, lead in exceptional cases to human destruction, 





MONG many odd proposals for centenary commemorations, 

the drollest is a scheme for celebrating, by a congress of 
Celtic scholars, to be held at ‘Truro or Penzance, the demise in 
1778 of Doll Pentrenth. Ignonince concerning this old tady & 
pardonable, seeing that her sole claim to distinction consists in the 
fact that she was the last person able to speak the now extinct 
Cornish tongue. Three hundred years ago Cornish was beginniog 
to disappear as a spoken language, and Carew, in 1602, mentions, it 
his “ Survey of Comwall,” that many of the inhabitants can speak a0 
word of it. A fate similar to that undergone by the Comish tongue 
is now being experienced by the Breton, in wong TERRES & Rade 
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‘dialect. I remember, two or three years ago, speaking in La Vendée 
to a Breton sailor, who told me that three generations of his 
‘were alive—his father, who spoke Breton, and no French ; himself, 
‘who spoke Breton and French; and his son, who spoke French, and 
no Breton, Some interesting remains in the Commish language are 
preserved. ‘These are principally in manuscript, though a selection 
from the Cornish Miracle-plays and Interludes has been published. 
‘The tombstone of Dolly Pentreath may still be scen in Cornwall, 
with an inscription in the language with which her name has been 
thus lastingly and strangely associated. 


‘Tone of our great hospitals the other day a “erack” surgeon 
‘was lecturing in the theatre. Hee had begun a scientific anec~ 
dote to which he perceived that one member at least of his audience 
was not paying due attention. ‘The heat of the room was great, and 
the poor young man may possibly have sat up half the previous night 
‘engaged in study, but the “ crack" sungeon was naturally annoyed. 
He kept his eye upon Mr, S,, and determined to be down upon him 
in half a minute. He continued the scientific anecdote. “This 
person, as T said, was bitten by a dog which was suspected of being 
rabid—— Mr. §,, are you favouring me with your attention? ‘Then, 
what did I say last?” Mr. 8. had but a hazy view of what the crack 
octor had been saying from the beginning, and he had only about 
Half his wits about him to mect theemergency. His fellow-students, 
however, began to prompt him, ‘You were saying, sir, that 
gentleman was bitten bya dog, whom he suspected of being a rabbi 





‘HAT fondness for sport on the part of Englishmen which has 
incurred the reproach of foreign nations, and elicited the sneer 
of Heine, that the sight of natural beauty awakes in the young 
‘Englishman no impulse but that of slaughter, has been accompanied 
Nitherto by a dislike to useless destruction, and by a protection 
accorded to wild animals during certain seasons, in which defenders 
of field-sports have found their vindication. ‘This extenuation 
we shall not long be able to plead. A feeling of hum 
ig aroused in reading how the practice has spread of killing fish in 
‘our streams and along our sea-coast by means of dynamite, De- 
struction so wanton will soon defeat the ends of those who bring it 
About, and will lead to what can only be regarded as « national calame 
ity. Fish, like other animals, have means of communicating their 
impressions, and are not without power of observation. ‘They will 
earn that special dangers attend special routes, and the great, anv 
exodus of certain classes of fish will in time be diverted shong over 
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channels, We have already driven away with 

of birds England could once boast; we have, b 

rivers, reduced to. fraction of its former proportion 

fish, If some measure is not passed to cheek the destruct 

of those who include all classes and ages of fish in one 

‘our rivers will be tenantless and our fishing grounds deserted. No 
cheerful prospect this fora country that cannot yield cereals enough — 


for half its own consumption | 


‘HE unveiling at Wantage, by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
of a statue to King Alfred, is in itself a matter of interest 
which cannot well be passed over without notice in Zhe: 
Its chief value from a sentimental standpoint is, that it seems to give 
something like a definite sanction to 2 portion of past history, and 
affords a vantage-ground from which modern criticism may be com- 
bated. After having had reluctantly to surrender faith in King 
Arthur and the Round Table, I feel an absolute wrong in being asked 
to forego King Alired and the cakes, and am disposed to cry plague of 
these historical critics who will leave untouched nothing that is pieterr- 
esque or attractive in pasthistory. Let them have theit way, and treat 
as mythical what pious Asser chronicled and sceptical Hume accepted, 
and I shall have to give up next my belief in King Richard and 
Blondel, and may have to undergo examination as to the reasons for 
my faith in Whittington, Gay doings have, however, been seen at 
Wantage—formerly Wanading—which was a royal town in the days 
of Alfred. Some travellers on the Great Western line will surely, 
now, find time to stop and see a statue toa king who might claim 
to escape the fate allotted all monarchs in the wonderful satire of 
Quevedo. A visitor to the infernal regions, in this grim pisos of 
humour, was shown the portion of Hades assigned to monarchs 
Expressing an opinion that its inmates appeared to be few, he drew 
from his guide the indignant response that “ they were all who had 
ever reigned.” I light upon a letter on the subject of King Alfred, 
addressed to Mr. Urban, which appears in the number of 2m 
Gentleman's for December 1800, In this the writer, evidently a 
Scotchman, manages, in expressing his admiration for Alfred, to alr 
his national prejudices, He states accordingly that “ ‘The King, she 
glory of his age and country, civilised England from barbarism and 
devastation in the short space of thirty years.” He then adds, In 
five hundred years the legislators of Ireland have not performed the 
task of reformation on their savage countrymen.” As a red mg tox 
bull, was an Irishman to a Scotchman in the beginning of thiseenbaqe 
SHLVANUS URBAN: 
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Cuarrer XXVIII. 
THE MEMBER YOR KEETON. 


_ ‘HE member for Keeton |” How strange it seemed to Minola 

that Victor Heron should thus have come to be connected in the 
mind of everyone with the old home of heryouth ! On the day, not to 
‘be forgotten by her, when she saw him for the first time at Mr. Money's 
door, who could have thought that such a thing as that was likely to 
come to pass? Ah, who could have thought that other things yet 
more deeply concerning her were likely to come to pass? We may 
be all excused if sometimes under the pressure of some peculiar 
pain, or in the exaltation of some peculiar joy, we tell ourselves that 
there is a special fate in the things that concern us, and that the 
Destinies have our lives expressly in their care to gladden or to punish 
us. Itis something of a consolation apparently to think that this trial, 
which we find it hard to bear, is not such as falls to the chance lot of 
‘ordinary mortals, but is sct out by some special destiny for us alone. 
To Minola there seemed something fateful in the way in which Victor 
Heron had been so often and strangely made to cross her path. 
“ The member for Keeton !"—and she had, it would scem, made him 
member for Keeton. In her brighter moments she was sometimes 
amazed and amused to think of the extraordinary part she had been 
made to play in the political affairs of her native town, If she had 
been inclined to vanity, she might have found some consolation for 
any disappointment of her own in the homage that had been paid to 
her by such different admirers. But it gave her neither pide nor 
Pleasure to know that some men admired her whom she could not 
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admire in tum. “Lord, what fools these 
thought that often filled her ; and she cordially 
as well as to others, In truth, her secret love would 
kept her pure of vanity, Her pain gave her sympathy an 
strong, 

Meanwhile the months went on, and she 
the member for Keeton—her meriber in a 
sentative of her borough, and returned by herself, 
honourable gentleman was now pretty. fully engaged. be 
free hours left for strolls: in Regent's Park, even if he had 











occupied by day and. night, 
double sense ; he was a political and mre success, oe 
in the House of Commons, and he had, by universal acknowledg- 
ment, made « hit. ‘There is hardly any other success so delightful, so 
tich in immediate effect, left in our modern English life. His manner 
was fresh, easy, and animated, with now and then a stronger dash of 
something that went as near to eloquence as our House of Commons 
will endure in these days. He knew his subject—a of 
foreign policy—thoroughly, and he was never dry or heavy. 

he became a social success as well, and at once. He was inyated 
everywhere. He was envied for many things : for his political’ chanees, 
for his prospects as one who would probably be able to “entertain 
his party,” and for the prospective possession of the very pretty gil 
who was seen so often with him, who was known to be the owner of 
a large fortune, and whom he was, everybody said, about to mary. 
Heron never knew what an important person he had beoome 
until he saw the difference which his altered position made in the 
number and kind of the letters which he found on his table every 
morning. They lay there in piles ; letters on all manner of political, 
social, industrial, educational questions ; letters from inventors, from 
theorists, from men—oh, how many of these there were!—from, men 
with grievances ; not a few from women with grievances. He soon 
found that even to Jook into half the questions of this’ kind whicl 
he was besought to investigate for himself would take up his whole 
time every day and night, making no allowance fot food or sleep, At 
first, remembering his own grievance, he used to make a despemie 
effort to grapple with this huge bulk of complaint. . Then he called 
in the aid of a secretary, and tried in this way to accomplish i 
task, and to be member for the aggrieved generally. But even thit 
had to be given up. A staff of secretaries would have been pie 
sary {o get through the mere reading and answering of letter ®@ 
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cases with which, when he had mastered their details, he usually found 
that he could do absolutely nothing. ‘This was in itself a disappoint- 
‘ment and a pain to our young Quixote, He found that the task of 
redressing all or half the supposed human wrong that thrust itself 
querulously upon his notice would have been beyond his power, even 
though his summers to such length of years should come as those of 
the many-wintered crow himself, 

‘He was approaching, and with every prospect of success, the great 
‘business which had brought him back to England, He had given 
notice of a motion to call the attention of the House of Commons 
to the whole subject connceted with his administration of the St. 
Xavier's Settlements, and to move a resolution on it; and he had 
obtained a day for the debate, and a very animated and interesting 
discussion was expected, It had been hinted to him that if he 
merely wanted another appointment, and a much better one, the 
Government would be only too delighted to avail themselves of his 
services, and it was gently suggested that there never was any 
intention to visit his former administration with any censure what- 
ever. But Victor remained, it is needless to say, absolutely deaf to 
alll such suggestions as this. He desired to vindicate a principle, he 
‘said, and not to satisfy any personal interest. It is needless, perhaps, 
also to say that the suggestion was made to him in the most cautious 
and unofficial way. It was made by a mediator, who, if Heron had 
shown any disposition to accept it, would soon have put him in the 
‘way of receiving an official offer, but who the momentit was declined 
wns able to speak of it as a personal suggestion or conjecture, 
‘only offered in the beaten way of friendship, and binding nobody to 





All this made a change in the position of Mr. Heron since the 
time, not 0 long ago, when he came to London almost unknown, 
and for awhile haunted vainly the ante-chambers of great officials, 
and could not even get to speech of them. Victor was modest 
entotigh, and often thought with a kind of wonderand humiliation of the 
chance he once so nearly ran of sinking down to be the mere possessor 
of @ grievance, or one possessed by it, going round the world of 
London pestering people with the tale of a wrong in which they felt 
0 manner of interest. He could not but feel proud and happy at 
some mioments when he thought af the change a short time had 
brought about for him. He was well aware that he owed three- 
fourths of hhis suiccess to the advice and the energy of Mr. Money. If 
he had not stepped out on the balcony of the Louvre Hotelin Bax 
that ‘memorable tight, he might never have met Mr. Money, an& i 

cea 


certain that he was not happy. He had won er 
likely to win much more, and he was already looking back many a 
time, and with genuine bitterness of regret, to the bright days when: 
‘he appeared to be all a failure, Except in moments of r 
Victor Heron was unhappy. He made his moments of excitement 
as many as he could, and he dreaded when they were over. He 
dreaded to be alone ; and even that was not the worst, for there was 
society which gave him more pain than any solitude, When he 
came home of nights he sometimes sat in his chair and leaned his 
chin on his hand, and remained there for an hour thinking. Any- 
‘one who had seen him at such times would have wisely said that the 
late hours of the House of Commons were telling heavily on him 
already, he looked so haggard. 

He was indeed in a miserable dilemma, if that could by any pos- 
sibility be called a dilemma which seemed to have no alternative or 
second way to it or out of it. He had made a fearful mistake, and found 
it out too late, In an impulse of gratitude, regard, surprise, generous 
humiliation, hehad believed himself in love with Lucy Money—when he 
saw beyond mistake that she was in love with him. Fora moment that 
light seemed to surround her in which a man sces thechosen one—the- 
only one, the loved. The moment he saw that the sweet, good girk 
was in love with him, it seemed as if Heaven, and gratitude, and 
fate ordered him to marry her, and for the hour it was easy for hhim 
to believe that he loved her. Nor did the glamour pass away all at 
once. For some time yet he continued to believe that he had 
all he desired in life ; that he loved and was happy, and had indeed 
found measureless content, There may have been even then @ sense 
of unsatisfied craving in his heart, as of something missing which he 
had once hoped to find and possess. But he shut’all such yague 
emotions down, and pressed the lid of what he told himself were bis 
real convictions strongly down upon them. He told himself that he 
was happy. It has come far on the way towards unhappiness when 
a young man has to tell himself that he is happy in the woman he is 
tomary, Victor Heron caught himself arguing the question some- 
times, and started and twmed his thoughts ‘another way, as some 
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good person might have done in alder days if he found a diabolical 
‘temptation inducing him to blaspheme a saint or question his own 
faith. 


‘The horizon only began to grow darker as his knowledge of him- 
self and his state of mind grew clearer, Then there followed an 
interval during which he felt like one conscience-stricken. It seemed 
‘to him that, in admitting to himself what he felt, he was doing a wrong 
‘to poor Lucy which no kindness and no devotion on his part could 
‘tone for, Now came fits of devoted attention to her, when the poor 
little maid thought that never had there been lover like hers, and her 
soul floated softly in a golden haze of affection and gratitude, Then 
came what we may call the common-sense and worldly mood, when 
Victor Heron strove to get himself to regard his engagement ay an 
ordinary young man of sense would doubtless have regarded it. He 
told himself that, after all, he ought to be one of the happiest of men’; 
that he was going to have a charming young wife, as swect a woman 
as any in the world. He remembered how Coleridge had said that 
& Desdemona is the wife that in his heart every man {would like to 
have, He argued with himself about the impossibility of having 
everything exactly as one would appoint it for himself ; and he some- 
times maryelled how so sweet a girl as Lucy ever could have cared 
about him. On the whole he reasoned with himself asa sensitive 
and umworldly young mian like him might be supposed to do, who has 
in a moment of impulse committed himself to a responsibility which 
he cannot any longer even wish to avoid. In tmith, it was his 
@rievance and not himsclf that was to blame. His grievance had so 
possessed and absorbed him that he had not had time or thought for 
anything else, He had never asked of his heart what it would have 
until the hour for such a question had gone by. ‘There was left to 
him one general frank resolve, to do his duty and make the very best 
of everything, and make, above all, those happy whose happiness in 
any way depended on him. After all, perhaps, marriage is not very 
‘often undertaken in much better spirit. A man’s life, he had always 
heard feom wise people, lies for the most part outside home and 
love. 

But the member for Keeton kept clear of Minola Grey. He didso 
rather in obedience to an undefined instinct than to any deliberate 
resolve. Hehad not searched into his own feclings—rather, indeed, he 
had resolutely kept from all such search. But heavoided Minola Grey. 
‘Their sudden and sincere friendship had suddenly come to an end 
somehow, He thought that for some reason she had lately been 
displeased with him, and on the whole he was not sorry. Yowas'vetver 





saw her very seldom, 


One 
Lucy had written her a reproachfull letter because she 
more often lately, and insisting that she 6 
Nola at once, af once,” hecnuse of something most | 


she wanted her advice “so much, oh, so much 1 n 

great faith, perhaps, in the importance of the matter in| but she 

‘went promptly to sce her friend. When she got to house i 

‘Victoria Street she was shown at once into the 

‘sat down, expecting every moment to hear the ehtan eneee 
But Lucelet had gone out for a short time, and. had only left instruc- 
tions that if Miss Grey came she was to be shown into: 

room without a word, lest she might go away if she were told. dix the 
first instance that she, Lucy, was not at home. While Minola was 

waiting, the member for Keeton called ; and the Bierce 
now was hardly supposed to ask any question, but: to go andl Som 
inthe house as though it were his own. If Lucy was not at home, 
some other member of the family was likely to bey and, if anyone 
was there, it was assumed that Mr. Heron would come in mee 
and wait. 

Minola sat down to the piano to beégule the tine) an 
sing and play to herself in her soft, pure, low tones, She sang the 
‘song of the lover's farewell to Northmaven, and to the maid who was 
to look over the wild waves in vain for the skiff of him who came not 
again—the song from “The Pirate,” which she had) herself adapted 
to the music of an old ballad. When Victor approached the 
room, and heard the sound of the piano, he thought at Grst that 
Lucy was the performer, and he paused a moment to listen, without 
interrupting her. But as the voice reached his ears, he knew its tenes 

and he knew the song, and remembered when he had heard it Iast— 
when he had heard it first. The blood rushed into his face, and he 
literally started back. His sensitive lips trembled; his hands caught 
at his moustache in his old way when something excited oF ember 
rassed him; and a sound almost like a groan involuntarily broke 
from him. Oh, how unhappy, how wretched he felt that moment! 
and how like some one guilty of a crime or a deceit, merely because 
of the pain that he could not conceal ftom himself anymore! At first 
he drew back and was about to go away. ‘But he recovered himselt 
and asked of himself what possible excuse he could give to Lucy 
when she heard that he had actually been in the house, as she must 
hear from the servants, and that he had gone away withont Seeing her. 
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‘He assumed that Lucy was in the drawing-room with Minola, and at 
that very moment they might come out and see him retreating os if 
he were a detected robber. He felt ashamed now of the sudden, 
absurd instinct of fight, and the ignoble, guilty suggestions it brought 
with it. “In Heaven's name,” he thought, “why should I back out? 
‘Why should I not see Miss Grey or anybody clic? Am Ta fool or 
a boy?" He went on and crossed the threshold ; and then for the 
figst time he saw that Miss Grey was alone, It was too late to 
‘retreat, even though she was alone, for she had heard his footsteps, 
ene een ee cre he Bn a yee 


“Oh—Miss Grey—I hope you are well!” was the remarkable 
observation with which Victor began. 

“ Quite well, thank you,” was the appropriate reply. 

‘There was much embarrassment on both sides. Naturally the 
man was the more embarrassed of the two. On him fell in all duty 
the responsibility of conducting the conversation. Yet, having got 
thus far, he did not seem inclined to try any farther. 

“Tthought I should find Lucy in,” Minola said, since it seemed 
clear that she must say something, or let silence settle down upon 
them, 

“Tthonght she would be here too," he said. “I suppose she 
has gone out.” 

‘This was so obvious an inference that it hardly called for 
addition or supplement of any kind, Minola said, “1 suppose so," 
and that attempt appeared likely to come to an end. 

“T hope you like the House of Commons,” Minola began 
again. 

“Oh, yes, certainly ; very much ; that is, I like it very well 
indeed. Have you never gone to hear a debate?” 

“No, never.” 

© You must go. Oh, yes, you ought to go! You could go some 
night with Miss Money.” 

“With Lucy ?” 

“Yes, with Lucy I mean, of course,” 

He spoke in a sort of irritated way, very unlike the old manner of 
the chivalrous man with a grievance. 

“T should like to go very much,” Minola said ; “I should like to 
hear you speak.” 

Oh, I shan't speak often ; I shan't speak, perhaps, more than 
‘once again; I don't care to be one of the talkers; I haven't the 
gift to make much of that sort of thing.” 


“I heard that you were a great success.” 
“Who told you so?" He put the 0 


“Several persons told you so? Who were they 

“Well, let me see——” Minola became all the n 
and mistress of herself in proportion as his manner 
more brusque and odd, “Mr. Money told me, for , 
course Lucy told me ; but she is prejudiced, and counts 
and Mr. Sheppard told me.” ; 

“Do you see him often—Sheppard ?" 

Not very often.” 

“When is he trying for Parliament again?" 

“T don't know." 

“ But you wish him success, surely?” 

“'T shall wish him success if it does him any good, or makes him 
at all happy—or improves him in any way,” Miss Misanthrope 
said demurely. 

“You think it does not always improve people to be in the 
House of Commons ?” Victor said, with a somewhat forced smile 

“Not always, perhaps ; but I have had so little opportunity of 
judging,” 

‘There was a moment of silence. 

“J don’t think I can wait any longer,” Victor said. “Age you 
waiting to see Lucy, Miss Grey?" 

If Minola had spoken out the plain truth, she would have sald 
that if he was going to wait she was not, and that if he was going 
away she would stay, Perhaps, if he had spoken out the plain truth, 
he for his part would haye said much the same thing, As he was 
evidently going, she said— 

“Yes, I shall stay until she comes in; I shall take upa book and 
read ; she will not be yery long away, I should think.” 

«wilt you be kind enough to tell her that I was here, and 
waited for her some time?” 

© Certainly ; with pleasure.” 

He seemed to be going, and yet he did not go; in truth, he was 
only thinking whether he ought to shake hands with her in ordinary 
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friendly fashion, or whether he had better make a bow, and so take 
himself off. Not a matter of great moment, it might appear, ae 
‘it was cnough to torment Heron just then. If he seemed cold and 
distant and unfriendly, would not Miss Grey wonder at his manner, 
and perhaps think him rude and uncivil ; or think him changed, and 
begin to conjecture what the reason of the change might be? Ifhe 
showed himself friendly in the old way, would she hecome also 
friendly in the old way? and would not that perhaps be rather more 
‘of an ordeal than he could safely bear? Hut ashe glanced towards 
her he thought he saw a look of surprise on her face, and this settled 
the matter. Ho could not allow her to think him cold or rude; and 
why should he not try to show himself as a friend? 

Minola was scated, and had already taken up a hook. He went 
wp to her and held out his hand. Then he noticed for the first 
time how pale she was looking. 

“Good-morning, Miss Grey,” he said; “Tam sorry Ihave to 
£0 80 soon ; it seems so long since we exchanged a word.” 

With this happily-chosen speech he came to a pause. 

A faint colour came over the paleness of her face. 

“ Yow have become a public man now,” she said, with desperate 
ease, “and your time is occupied. But we shall meet sometimes, T 
hope. I shall be always delighted.” 

‘There are incidents of martyrdom, perhaps, with which it is less 
difficult for the sufferer to deal than it was for Minola to assume the 
‘expression of smiling friendly ease that accompanied these words. 
Even as she spoke them she was thinking of how often she had 
warmly disputed the truth of ‘Thackeray's constant assertion, that 
women are all skilled by nature in hypocrisy. She felt that she was 
then playing the hypocrite with a skill which she would once have 
believed it impossible for her to attain, and with a skill, too, which 
‘once she would have despised herself for possessing. 

™ Do you-still walk in Regent's Park sometimes?” he asked, 

“Yes, very alten.” 

“T have not been there this long time.” 

“Oh, no; you have no time for that sort of thing now, Tam glad 

#0 think, That is for idlers.” 

Meanwhile the ceremony of shaking hands had been duly 
€xeecuted, Victor was going, when his eyes fell on the book she had 
im Mher hand. He stopped again. 

“That is Blanchet's volume of poems, isn't it?” he asked. 

‘Is it? Oh, yes, of course it is! I had only just taken it up, and 

T Badn't noticed.” She coloured a little, a very Wittle. She was. 





eneted to poor Blanchet ; I ope at least he 


“Oh, - don’t want Bim to be grateful! 1 dare say’ 
grateful as anyone clse—any other man, 1 mean, © 
wanted him to be," 
Victor smiled the most natural and geminal 
shown during their conversation. " 
“ Now you want to become the Miss Misanthrope 
“ But it doesn’t deceive us who know you, Miss Grey. It 
called you Miss Misanthrope, wasn’t it—who suggested the 
mean?” v- 
“ Yes, I believe it was ; I am very well content oe 
‘and L think myself fairly entitled to bear it?" 
“Not you,” he said. “1 knew it didn't apply then, and Uke 
far better now.” fe 
“ But to be a Miss Misanthrope isn’tto be acriminal™ = 
“No; but you couldn't be a misanthrope, unless im some tint 
when there was no possibility left of trying to prove that 
the human race.” 
“Which, however, I can assure you I do not" 
“All the same, you try to help people. Well, 9000 noc 
“Here is Lucy,” said Minola, looking up 5 "I am so glad yes 
did not go at once.” 
Lucy ran into the room dressed as she baju come in fm 
carriage. She rushed at Minola and embraced her. 
“So you were not going to wait for me?” she said Dreahlesyan! 
pointing to the hat which Victor held in his hand. Yes, 1 know 
you were impatient, like all men, and you were for darting 
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dear Nola kept you and would not let you go! Now that was so 
kind of you, Nola.” 

But, dear, I can’t take the compliment or the thanks ; it was no 
doing of mine ; Mr. Heron was just going, only that youcamein time — 
and stopped him." 

“T did not know when you were coming back, or whether you 
vere coming at all,” Victor said, “or T shouldn't have thought of 
going away ; but I really have lots of things to do.” 

“Well, Iam glad to hear that you were growing impatient," Ae 
said with a smile, “for it looks as if you missed me, Victor ; and I 
Uke you to miss me when I am away. It was Theresa who would 
have me to go out with her; and she said that there was some com- 
‘mittee or something, and that you could not be here to-day, Victor— 
somebody told her.” 

Lucy looked very pretty. ‘There was a light of surprise and 
gratification on her face because of the unexpected coming of Vietor, 
which almost supplied the place of the expression that high intelli- 
gence can lend. Minola looked at her with sincere admiration, and 
could not wonder that she had found a lover even ina man who 
milght be supposed to seek naturally for a level of intellectual com- 
panionship higher than hers, But Victor was for the moment silent, 
nor did he and Minola speak to each other again until Victor rose to 
G0, saying he had only looked in to see Lucy for a moment, and that 
he had an appointment. 

“You are coming to dinner?" Lucy asked, with a colour of 
anxiety and hope on her pretty face, 

He shook his head. 

“Tam afraid not,” he said; “If fancy your father and I must put 
up with a hasty dinner got anyhow this evening, Lucy.” 

He was bowing to Miss Grey, and about to go, when Lucy said— 

“ Have you two been quarreling, might Iask? Victor, do you 
generally take leave of Nola in that cool sort of way? Why, you used 
to be such friends.” 

“T am sure I hope we are ‘such friends’ still,” Minola began, 
With a strennous effort to be at ease. 

“As good friends as ever,” Victor rather awkwardly added. 

“ Then, why don’t you shake hands?” inquired the pertinacious 
little Lucy. “Give me thy hand, terrestrial—so,” she said, seizing 
‘one of Victor's hands in hers, and continuing one of the Shakespearian 
quotations which she had caught up from Minola, and was rather 
prond to display.“ Give me thy hand, celestial—yes, Nola darling, 
you deserve to be called celestial, 1 think—give me thy tama, 
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celestial—so ;" and with pretty and gracious ¢i 
Minola and Victor together, and placed 
made them clasp. 

‘The friendly clasp was over in a moment. 
moment the eyes of Minola and of Victor met 
for the first time that day, and then were as sud 
and cach knew for the first time, and now to the full, why 
‘had fallen on them all ; and Lucy looked from one fier 
and felt her heart stand still. 


Crrarrer XXIX, eo - 


A LOUNGE IN THE PARK. 


Tr is true that this man and woman knew by one single meeting 
of the eyes that secret which he had never known before, and which 
she had never dreamed of. But each, as we have seen, was fatally 
prepared for the discovery. Fach had for some time—one of the bro 
for a long time—been brooding over the thought which represented 
one-half of the secret. Each heart was prepared to receive the 
impression of the other. ‘The two natures were ready to affect exch 
other as two substances are—as flint and stee! are, as the 
and the darkened paper. If anyone could have asked Minola Grey 
whether she thought Vietor Heron loved her, she would have 
answered, if she thought such a question worth answering at all, Wit 
he did not; that he never had cared about her except perhaps a4 
friend. If Victor were asked whether he thought Minola cared about 
him, he would have answered, in all good faith, that he believed of tt 
she rather disliked him than otherwise. Yet it is certain that ead 
learned the secret of the other in the same moment as each glance 
betrayed its own secret. Come what would, from that moment thet 
two were isolated from all others by their common knowledge of tht 
truth. 

‘That was a trying hour for Minola which she spent in Victor 
Street after Heron had gone. It was not perhaps less trying (6 
Lucy ; but Minola did not then know that. Fortunately for both of 
them, Lucy and her mother had an engagement that evening whith 
made it impossible for Mrs. Money to press Minola to stay Jong will 
them. It was lucky, too, that visitors came in, and that while Mindlt 
was there she and Lucy were not left alone, If Minola had been led 

distracted than she was, she must have scen how very different Leys 
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smanner was from that which was usual to her ; and how she was in alter- 
‘nation of wild, flighty spirits, and strange, shy, shrinking despondeney. 
But in truth Minola's soul was all engrossed in the terror of the ‘di 
cavery she had made, and the necessity of hiding it, of burying it, at 
all risks. She was so little used to concealment or suspicion of any 
kind that it never occurred to her to think that perhaps Lucy might 
hhave scen what she had seen. Had the two girls been left alone for 
@ moment, some revelation, some explanation, must perhaps have 
come. But contrary to her usual way Lucy did not try to get her 
friend into a separate corner or a separate room with her, and Minola. 
was only filled by the one desire to get decently away, out of the 
house, and into the open air, She felt like some one shamed and 
guilty, like some treacherous, deceitful friend who had no right to 
stand beneath that roof any more. There were moments when the 
whole horizon of her hope seemed bounded by the moment when she 
could once more be in the open street, and free of the house which 
had always given her so kind a welcome. 

Victor Heron walked slowly along Victoria Street. The day was 
warm and sunny; the spring was growing rapidly towards summer. 
Even the sombre lines of Victoria Street were cheered and gladdened 
by the bright and youthful beauty of the season and of the day. ‘The 
and sight of all this spring loveliness, tantalising often even to 
happy dwellers in the town, because it told them of the delights of the 
country they could not reach just then, sent a new pang into the 
heart of the distracted Heron, He had some appointments to keep, 
some persons to see, but he was unable to think of anything then but 
himself and his misfortune. He sauntered slowly with dragging steps, 
almost like an invalid, into St. James's Park, and sat down there and. 
Jooked on the ground, and appeared for the time to be engrossed in 
drawing lines on the dust of the walk beneath him with the point of 
his cane. 

‘He knew it all now. For some time back he had known only too 
‘well the state of his own feelings. He had known it although he 
shrank, as far as he could, from any search into his heart to find what 
stirred it so, holding it a sort of treason to his engagement and to the 
girl who loved him to ask any question of himself which must be 
secret from her. But despite of this it had become known to him 
only too well that he had made a terrible mistake so far as his own 
fate was concerned. Yet what was that compared with what he now 
Knew? This morning his course was clear. He had nothing greatly 
to repent of He believed that he could not possibly have had 
the woman he loved and would have chosen ; it was not muda ot 








‘ofhis impulsive | sr irmacmpeticace er 
What fatality sent him 


into that plice to remain there | "6 dog? 
off all the brooding that was 

‘hours of work were over, and he was free to brood and be 
amiserable alone? What has a busy man, for whom all sorts of per- 
‘sons and affairs are waiting, to do with sentimental regrets and the 
Jamentations of a ruined lover—at least, what has he to do with them 
inthe daytime? He was sitting there in a broad walk, near the 
Tite lake ; and the seat he sat on was just near a tum of the walk, #0 
‘that any promenader might come on him unthinking, and recognize 
him before he had time either to rise and go away or to compose 
himself into attitude and demeanour less likely to attract attention, 
Poor Victor thought nothing of all this. He had forgotten for the 
time all business, and appointments, and constituents, and only knew 
what hadhappesed that morning, and that he was very unbappy and 
had made others so. But, if he committed a breach of duty ax a 
public man in thus idling away his time, his error did not go un- 
punished, fora step came near him, and he looked up, and he saw 
‘Minola Grey. He had just been saying to himself again and again, 
as one who is stamping a resolve down into his mind—“Come 
what will, levanyone suspect what he likes, I must not see her any 
more." He was thinking with a certain grim satisfaction of the 
probability of his soon getting some colonial appointment, and of the 
quickness with which he would leave England ; and when he could 
‘not help asking himself how poor little Lucy would like such exile 
from her family and her friends, he answered firmly that anything 
would be better than the chance of seeing Minola Grey, And now 

he looked up and Minola Grey was there before him, and saw him. 

‘He had stayed too long in that place, For Minola, leaving Lucy 
with a heart bursting to be relieved from the restraint that was on it, 
had remembered just as she was in the street that if she wént any 
‘way in the direction of the House of Commons she might very 
possibly meet Victor Heron, or at least Mr. Money, So she turned 
‘away, and made up her mind to go through the Park and out into 
Waterloo Place, and home to the west centre by that way. 

‘She was close upon Victor before she saw him, and they saw 
eich other at the same moment, So much change had been made 
for both of them by that one glance from cach in the moming, that 
it did not seem possible to Minola to make any attempt at were 


For the moment he almost looked on Minola as one 
an accomplice who turns away from his friend in some 

He leaped from his seat and went towards her, and. 
from going any farther, 

“Are you not going to speak to me?" he asked. — 

She stopped and looked down, and tried to seem composed. A 
woman seldom $0 loses her sense of the proprietics of things as mot 
tokeep in mind the fact that there are people likely to pass by and 
take account of unusual demeanour, Minola saw, too, 
Meron was not in a mood to remember that or anything else just 
then, and that for his sake and hers she must give some way to his 
humour. She was trying to compose herself to this, when he repented 
his question, 
“Whar shall I say, Mr. Heron?” she asked gently, and ina 
tone of subdued remonstrance, “*T don’t see any use in anything 
can say ; itis all so very unhappy. 

It was strange how they Loth assumed the reality of the di 
‘that each had made, It was curious how each assumed that in the 
other's mind was a clear understanding of the meaning of every word. 
‘There was no supposed need of explanation. Between two natures 
alike so candid there was not the faintest attempt at any fencing aff 
the reality, 
Victor tuned the way she was going and walked by her side. 
She had no power to prevent him, and was only somewhat relieved 
to find that they were going on. 
‘There was silence for a moment or two; then Victor spoke. 
“We are very unfortunate,” he said; and there seemed 10 
Minola something almost terrible in the simple acknowledgment of 
companionship involved in the little monosyllable “ we.’ 
“We are, indeed,” she said, accepting the companionship as a0 
acknowledged reality. 
“Tt was all my fault," he said ; “I was a fool—a blind and 
foolish idiot. I only wish that I alone had to suffer for it, Ido 
indeed.” 
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“Tam sure you do,” Minola said, She knew him too well to 
doubt that it must be an added pain to him, things being as they 
‘were, that she should feel for him as he felt for her. 

“You blame me forall this, Miss Grey?” 

“Oh, no! I don’t blame anyone ; yes, I blame myself, but only 
for allowing anyone to know—it would not have been so had, only for 
that” She stopped; she feared she had said too much. 

“ How long have you known of this?” Vietor asked. He walked 
slowly by her side, and looked, not at her, but down at the dusty 
path. It was curious how both spoke without any distinct reference 
to the matter of which they talked. All that was assumed between 
them. Between them now, as between the brother and sister in 
‘Goethe's tagedy, was to be the simple truth. That was the necessity 
of their condition. 

“This long time ; I don't know how long, but very long," she 
answered. There was something peculiarly pathetic in the simple 
‘humility of her answer. 

‘A groan came from Victor. A long time—and he had never 
‘known anything or thought of anything until lately, but rushed head- 
Jong on like a blind fool, 

“Then all might have been well if I hadn't been a fool and a 
madman!” He struck the point of his walking-cane fiercely, at 
the ground, as if he were stabbing at some enemy—himself, per- 


‘Minola plucked up heart to say something, which she thought she 


to say. 

“T don't know, Mr, Heron ; I am afraid it would not have been 
much better—somebody would have had to suffer. There is—there 
is Lucy, you know ; we must not forget her.” 

“Yes, yes," he said, “we must not forget her; it is not any fault 
of hers.” 

= ‘Oh, no!” 

“ But when you knew this,” he said, suddenly looking into Minola’s 
face for the first time during this curious promenade, “why did you 
go on as if you never could like anyone in the world? How was I 
to know? Good God! it never occurred to me to think that a woman 
like you could care for a man like me—in that sort of way. Do you 
temnember when I told you one day, long ago, that I had a goddess- 
theory about women? Do you remember my saying anything like 
that to you one day?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Heron, quite well !” 

“That was true enough,” he said, with a sort of smile, “1 
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But why did you phiy at being « hater o 
did you deceive me? ‘You should not h 


follies, I knew you didn’t really hate men or | 
you were a great deal too good for that ; but 
fot a gitl to care about any of us, in that 

“Tam sorry for any affectation of any kind 5 
good ever came of it ; but I did believe that 
that, at one time," 


up such a pretence any more?” a 
way of one who believes that he has been heavily 
“Twill tell you—I will tell you all the truth, 
ought not to speak in this way at alls I suppose it is | 
to Lucy, and to all our friends; I feel now almost 
But this is only for once, Mr. Heron, and to settle all ; 
we shall both be better, and see our way the clearer for 
this—although I came into this place only because T was, 
if I went the other way I might meet you—and sce 
happen !” q 
She felt ashamed to go on ; it was as if they were | 
too, felt humbled to think that she should have had to try t 
“Well,” he said, “you may as well speak out now 
truth, and let us know once for all ; I wish we had been a 
outspoken before this, both of us,” R 
For the moment, in his pain, he seemed to forget that on 
could have spoken out, and that he had not known 
would have until it was too late, a 
No, it would have been ofno use,” Minola said simply ; “at lea 
somebody would have had to suffer. The truth is this, Mr, 
Lucy told me long ago all that she felt, poor child. She tru 
her secret to me ; what could I do after that, but try at least 
my own? You do not suppose I was to go round the 
little world, T mean—as the girl who was in love, and 
cared about?” There was a natural touch of the * Miss 
thrope” in Minola as she spoke these words. : = 
“Then this was why you seemed to dislike people, becaage an 
that?” 1 
“J didn’t see anything else to do.” . 
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‘They waked on a few steps in silence. 

“ T's all hopeless now,” Victor said. 

“ Hopeless as far as that goes, but not Hopcless otherwise for 
you, Mr ‘Heron. You will be very happy some time.” 

Do you call that happy," he asked, “to be married to a woman 
I don't love, and to know that I might have married the woman T 
do love, and to know that it is all my own fault, and that I have done 
as much wrong and brought as much unhappiness to one as to the 
other? Do you think that ix 2 prospect fora man to look out to, and 
be happy? I wish to Heaven Thad been killed in any of these 
trumpery affairs out there!” He tossed his head impatiently and 
cantemptuously, as indicating the St. Xavier's Settlements, and the’ 
slight esteem in which he held his colonial career now. "I wish to God 
Thad been killed there and forgotten before 1 ever saw her face or 
yours!” 

| "The intensity of his tone when he spoke the ward “forgotten” 
might have served as an indication of his character, for one of the 
passionate dreams of his youth and his manhood had been that his 
name should be remembered somehow, as that of a man who had 
done good work in the service of England. It may be that if he had 
had less of that sort of manly ambition he might have better ander- 
stood how to sce his way in the more familiar trials of character, 
‘That ambition had supplied for him the place of the dreams of love, 
and of loving women, and of romance, and all the rest of it ; and when 
the new feelings—new to him—came at last, he did not understand 
them as x commonplace young man would have been sure to do. 

‘Minola listened to him quietly, and let him speak all he cared to 
say justithen. She answered after a while : 

™ Oh, no, Mr. Heron, ¥ don’tmean that! I don't mean that you 
could’help feeling this for a while, But you will grow reconciled 
after alittle time ; and’ you know how Lucy deserves to be loved — 
anyone must love her, I think ; and then you will have a career and 
success ; and the lives of men are so full and so active, and you have 
‘80 many things to think of ; while we——" 

Slie stopped. She did not care to utter the immemorial lament, 
the ever true, ever pathetic, pitiful lament, over the narrowness of 
woman's life, that was wailing in her heart at that moment—on chat 
bright spring day in pleasant St. James's Park, 

But the words touched Victor profoundly, He tured away from 
thoughts of self to her. 

“Tre true,” he said ; “I suppose we have the best of Wshways} 
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“Oh, yes; Mr. Heron t why not? If 








“ And you," he asked, looking round. aber, 
remember you?” 

“No; you will remember me, I kno iy 

We shall have to meet again sometimes, 1 sup 

we not be friends?” 

He understood her this time, She was | 
effort to replace their relation to each other 
ship. She had said all she meant to say 
how they came to be felt in vain. He 
indeed he now respected all she said. or di 
had both spoken with a certain sl 
as if both alike were conscious of degradation in the 
chance confidence, From the time when she sp 
they both became calmer, and looked around 
humiliation. 

‘A hurrying step was heard behind them, 
turned round. “ How is it with me when every 
How is it with us when we start at a hurried step on 
us? This was a very harmless intruder. It was a poor 9 
had picked up something, with which she was hastening al 
As Victor stopped and she came up with him first, she 
in good-natured breathlessness— 

“ It's the handkerchief, sir, the lady dropped—your good | 
saw it on the walk, and 1 said to wy husband, It b 
















the lady 


's the haudberchicf, sir 
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gentleman or his wife.” She handed the kerchief to Victor, delighted 
to have been of any service to anyone, 

Minola heard the well-meant words as well as Victor, She could 
not keep the colour from her cheeks; but she took the kerchief and 
was able to thank the poor woman in coherent words, and even with 
a bright smile. 

‘They only walked a few yards on together. At the first turning 
to which they came Minola stopped. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Heron ; I am going this way." She did not 
give her hand. 

“ Good-bye,” he said ; and then came towards her and held out 
his hand. She put hers in his; there was a formal farewell—no 
pressure which either might feel ; they did not allow their eyes to 
meet this time, Then he went his way and she went hers, neither at 
the moment knowing or thinking whither the ways led; and that was 
all, and all was over, 


Curavrm XXX 
“LRAN'D MER BREAST UP TILL A THORN.” 


Mr. Money and Victor Heron walked home that night together 
from the House of Commons. It was more than half an hour after 
midnight when they left the House, but both considered themselves 
getting off rather well so early.as that, and neither loved going to bed 
at prudent and wholesome hours, Victor walked with Money to the 
door of the Victoria Street house, and then Money asked him to 
come in that they might talk a little. “There are two or three 
things I want to talk about,” he said, “and we are sure to have a 
quiet hour now.” Victor was willing, and Money brought him up to 
his study, where a fire was looking very cheery, although the spring 
was a little advanced, and there were cigars and other preparations 
for making a quiet hour pass agreeably. 

“I like this ime of night,” Money said, “ because one is sure to 
be let alone. There can't be any people wanting to see one now ; 
and there are no newspapers and no letters, and all the house is in 
bed. This is about the only time of the day when I really feel that 
T am my own master. Come, take a cigar ; there's Apollinaris and 
anything you like.” 

Victor sat down and began to smoke, and they fell to talking for 





“What would you think of him, I was 
Minola Grey?" 

Heron blew several straight puffs of 
he answered. When he did speak his answer was: 

“ Absurd,” was the remark he made, 

Money smiled, 

“Well, I should have thought so too, perhaps; but I believe there 
is something to be said for the idea after all. This man Sheppard 
came to me in rather a frank and straightforward way to-day, and 
asked me straight out to give him the help of ry inf eA 
suading Miss Grey. He did ptopose for her before. Did you know | 
that?” «i 
“No, I did not” = 
“Nor I, although 1 dare say my women-folk did. Oh, yes be 
told me candidly that he had proposed for her not only once but 
twice, or more often perhaps!” rte 

“Yeo; and she—what did she say?” ‘Victor seemed to have 

some: difficulty about ‘his cigar; apparently it ee 
puffing to keep it alight. 

“Phat’s a bad cigar, I think, you have got hold pasa 
thing, too, in that box, ‘Throw it away; haveanother = 

“No, thanks ; this is all right. Well, what did she say?" 

“Well, of course, you know, we may easily infer what: 
when, after his having pressed her in that sort oy ne 
Sheppard yet.” ‘ 
“Oh!” A kind of groan broke from Victor at the tare dest 
Minola being Mrs. Sheppard. “I can't imagine how any man 
persecute a girl in that way,” he went on indignantly. #f think 
ought to be kicked ; if I were the brother of a git Mike! 
kick him, by Jove \” cai 















Pa a at Pa eseape ‘be eink eyes pot gehen brctber 
the least for his kindly intervention. My dear fellow, have you 
fever heard that in such things nineteen naysays make one grant? 

Bette eel fe per geodionicee late rik retolece posing: 

careless air about you, who find the girls only too glad when you ask 

them—it's all very well for you to talk abont not persceuting girls, 

LORE A aR ye 

no chance at all, He isn't by any means a. bad-looking fellow either, 
but he has not the way that takes women ; he must be content to 
ask, perhaps, and ask again. I have a good deal of sympathy for 
fellows like ” 


“ Well, but what does he want? He has asked Miss Grey, and 
she refused him—I should think so ; what does he want now?" 

“ To ask again and not to be refused, I suppose,” 
‘But what can you do for him?” 
He thinks that if 1 were to sce the thing as he does, and to 
speak to Miss Grey about it, and advise her to think is overs favours 
ably as she could, it might perhaps have some influence on her, You 
‘sec, it'sall very well just now while she is young, but she must grow 
fired some time or other of the kind of lonely life she leads, and she 
will not make new friends, and we are all in a manner breaking up. 
‘Theresa will be married very soon, and then Lucelet of course; and 
when the gitls are married, I think sometimes of leaving England, 
Victor, my boy.” 

» This was. said with an air of carelessness, but, at the same time, 
Mr, Money closely watched Heron's face to see how he took the 
announcement, Victor certainly did look surprised. 

#*What on earth do you think of doing that for?” 

. “Well, you know my interests in a money way are much more 
In other countries than in this, In Russia, for instance, I have found 
people in authority to appreciate the things I do. in a way that the 
people here never did, As long as the girls remained unmarried, of 
course; I should never have thought of that ; but now, thank God, 
they are both going to be married in the happiest way, and my wife 
does not care for this country any more than I do, and one could 
‘often sec one’s children—a journey is nothing in our days—and on 
the whole I don’t think I am much longer for England if things go as 
Lexpect. Butthere’stime enough to talk about that,” and he seemed 
‘a little relieved for having got even so far. . “The thing I wanted to 
speak, to you about now is this business of our friend Sheppard. You 
don’t like the idea?” 

“The thing seems to me absurd and preposterous, Wis 8 & 








money, and fellows will get around her, and th 
the more easily she will be imposed upon. 


has been trying hard to get her to fall in love with ‘i 


trust her happiness a thousand times to a man like S nt 
a fellow like that. And, do you know?—our friend St a 

fell in love with her—downright in love—and wanted her to marry 
him, and offered as a proof rt en 
handing over every sixpence she has to little Mary Blanchet” 

Heron flung himself down in his seat again, to give due ear to this 
revelation. ae 

“How do you know?” he asked. tom lie 

“St. Paul himself came and told me ; he said she was 
girl he ever could have cared about, and that he would 
her money enough to make ducks and drakes of in any 
projects she liked. Confess, Heron, that there must have been some- 
thing tempting in that—at least, there would have been to most yitls 
St, Paul, after all, is the son of a duke and the brother of a dike, 
and a clever gitl might have hoped to cure him of all his nonsense, 
and bring him to terms with his people again, and get lim tack into 
sotiety, and get herself there along with him. I tell you what= 
my wife isa terrible Radical and all that, and yet Tam not by any 
means certain that if such an offer had been made to one of out 
gitls a year or so back she weuld not have been delighted at the 
chance. But our friend Minola would not hear of it” ? 

This was trying news to Victor. He knew only’too well, becauié 
only too late, why Minola refused every love offer that could be 
made. ° 

“According to all established ideas,” Money said, 
ought to have been in love with some one else; but that is'pot 4)! 
suppose, in this case. It seems that she knew no one in Keeton bit 
this poor Sheppard. He tells me that she told him she was in let 
with nobody but a man ina book—that was while she was in Keto) 
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and here in London she only kriew just the two or three fellows we 
have now been talking about; and so far as I can see she has refused 
them everyone in turn, There's positively no one left but you, 
‘Victor, and I suppose you never proposed for her?” Mr. Money 


ly. 
“No,” Victor replied, “I never proposed for her.” 


«Suppose he never comes?” Victor said, with sudden energy and 
Jumping from his seat again. “Suppose he never comes, what then? 
Is would be # thousand times better for a girl like that to live alone 
yes, and die alone—than to marry a man she did not love, and to 
Ihave to drag through life with that sort of man or with any man she 
did not care for in the right way. She is too good for him ; she is 
too good for anyone, for that matter ; but to marry him woull be a 
shame: Don’t have anything to do with it, Money! ‘Think of your 
‘own daughter. How would you like to have Lucy married to a man 
she did not care for?” 

“That would not be the worst," Money said, “There might be 
‘euch worse than that, It might be Lucelet's chance—thank God, it 
isn't—not to be able to love anyone in that sort of way, and yet she 
might marry some good fellow, and make him a good little wife, and 
be happy in the end. No; it isn’t that I should dread for Lucelet 
soimuch. It would be her marrying a man who did not really and 
ttuly love her.” 

Money said all this in a thoughtful, almost dreamy sort of way, 
holding his cigar in his hand the while. He spoke as one might 
speak of a danger which exists no longer, but of which he can hardly 
‘think even yet without a certain drear impression ; and he ended 
with a sigh of relief, 

“She is saved from that, my boy, thanks to you,” he said, and he 
stretched out his hand to Heron, who was near him at the moment, 
pacing up and down in his still unquelled excitement. 

Heron felt his heart torn with pain and shame, He hardly knew 
how to take that outstretched hand. He seemed as if he were driven 
along to say, “It's not true; I don’t deserve your confidence, and 
you and your daughter ought to hate me,” What might have come 
‘of the impulse no one can know, for just at that moment the atten- 
tion of Mr, Money was suddenly drawn away. 

“1 have certainly heard some one stirring outside the door 
there," he said; “odd, that. I thought everyone was in bed ong, 
ago. Stopa moment, Heron ; I will go and see.” 








‘caught, and finding that Victor wea with hex Acer 

papa—for shame to say such a thing |. | 
dropping ; 1 was only listening to be sure that c 
first I thought you were; and then 1 heard 


sot know wb was ith yoo, and F Stenad Rt | 
order to be sure.” | 
“You didnot think it was Victor who was with me, I dane 539? | 
“No ; at least, I didn’t think so at first" or. 1] 
Lacy still looked embarrassed and alarmed. It must be owned. 
that Victor Heron did not seem quite at his ease. Money was con= 
siderably amazed, for he had never had a visitation of this kind before. 
“Take a seut with us, Lucy,” Victor said at last, “since you 
have paid usa visit.” He handed ber a chain She looked at hint 
timidly and only said, “Thank you, Victor,” but did not sit down, 
Her father put his hands on her shoulders and. ae 
manner of good-humoured authority. i 
“So you have not been in bed at all, Lucelet? - ‘But that itt 
anything very new—for you to situp too late, Butwhatdid you want, 
pray, in this part of the building xt this hour? Think of the possible 
shock to our nerves, you foolish young person: Suppobe we had 
fancied we saw a ghost and expired of fright?" o 
Lucy smiled a rather wan smile, “ 
“T wanted to speak to you, papa, and I thought T would situp 
until you came in—it wouldn't be very late, perhaps; and then I 
heard you come, and I was not quite certain if you were alone, and 
after a while I came down to try.” 

“Was it such very important business, Lucelet, that it ‘wouldnt 
keep until to-morrow? and must it be told to me in solemn seclusion 
and at the deadest hour of night?” 

“I thought T should like to see you by yourself, and when you 
were not likely to. be disturbed —" 

“Likely to be disturbed by anyone but yourselfpyou™ — 
suppose, Lucelet?” 

Lucelet somehow had no mirth in her to-night. She stil Tooke 

scared and uneasy, and unlike herself. “ vie 
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“You have been to the House, Victor?” she said, a4 if she would 
tum the conversation away from herself. 

Before Victor could answer, Money struck in— 

“ Confess, Lucelet," he said, with something like gravity of tone, 
that you expected Victor here; and that that was the reason why 
you came stealing down to our midnight conference ?” 

‘She shook her head. 

“No, indeed, dear ; it was not that. I did not expect to find 
Victor here.” 

“And Dought not to be here,” Victor said, “at such an hour as 
this. You want to talk to your papa, Lucy, and E must not interrupt 
you." He seemed as if about to go. 

“Oh, it's nothing !” Money said, " Can't it be told before Vietor, 
Lucelet—or can’t it wait just a little? We were talking of something 
that would greatly interest you, I know, when you came in ; and 
since you have given us the benefit of your company at a time when 
you ought to be in bed, I don't object at all to taking you into our 
council. Do you, Victor ?” 

“Oh, no, if Lucy would not rather speak to you now alone. T 
‘can come in to-morrow, and we can speak of the other matter——” 

“TD think when Lucelet hears what it is, she will not be inclined to 
put it off: for any business af her own. It is about Miss. Grey, 
Lucelet." 

Luey looked up with a start, and the colour rushed again into 
the face that was so pale a moment before, 

“About Nola? You have something to say about Nola?" 

“ Yes, we have. Will you come into council, Lucelet?" 

“1 don't know—if you wish, yes ; what is it about ?” 

“No, no; it would be cruelty,” said Victor resolutely. “Itis clear 
that Lucy is too tired for much consultation ; and as she has stayed 
up for a particular purpose, she ought not to be interfered with. No, 
thank you, Money ; I'll not stay now. It’s quite time for me to go.” 

Lucy made no attempt to induce him to stay. Money looked at 
her and then at Victor in some surprise. 

 Good-night, Lucy,” Victor said. 

“Good-night, Victor." She put her little cold and tremulous 
hand into his, and she looked up at him. ‘There was such an expres- 
sion in her eyes as made Victor's heart thrill with pain. Their eyes 
met for a moment, and her look was full of unhappiness. ‘There was 
no complaint in it ; there was no angry protest against man, or fate, 
‘or heaven, or anything; only such settled unhappiness as one. wig 
‘have thought that young and pretty face could never be made to Show. 
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‘Ag she looked into his face, and her hand was 
began to gather in the childlike soft eyes, and | 
quiver. She withdrew her hand quickly but not ungently, 

‘Victor was going; Money rose to accompany him to the door, but 
Victor saw Lucy put her hand upon her father's ee 
him; and he at once insisted thar Money must 
As Heron went out and closed the door behind him, he 
say to his daughter— 

iE Lucelet, my dear, what is this all about?" bow 

‘Victor hastened away lest he might hear any more. He felt 

miserably unhappy. He felt conscience-stricken, 
have puzzled a casuist to say where there could be found anything to 
blame in any part of his conduct in which Lucy was concerned, It 
is much to be feared, however, that in real life only those feel the 
stings of conscience much who have done little to deserve the torture 
In the realms of poetry and art, indeed, conscience may “ call her 
furies forth to shake the sounding scourge and hissing snakey"and = — 
may show “what lesson may be read beside a sinner’s restless bed” 
But in ordinary life the sounding scourge is usually only for the sene. —— 
sitive skin of the man or woman who is always trying to do right, and 5 
the regular sinner sleeps a sleep of infantile depth and sweetness = 
For Victor Heron, although it was not certain that poor Lucy’smelan——a- 
choly eyes had anything to do with him at all, there was little sleepy 
that night.“ Conscience, anticipating time,” in the lines from which 
we have just quoted, “already rues the unacted crime,” Tn Heron's 
case, conscience rued a wrong which it never had been in Heron’ =" 
heart to do. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GORILLA AND OTHER APES. 


BOUT twenty-five centuries ago, a voyager called Hanno is said 
to have sailed from Carthage, between the Pillars of Hercules— 
that is, through the Straits of Gibraltar—along the shores of Africa, 
“* Passing the Streams of Fire,” says the narrator, “ we came to a bay 
called the Hom of the South. In the recess there was an island, like 
the first, having a lake, and in this there was another island full of 
wild men. But much the greater part of them were women, with 
hairy bodies, whom the interpreters called “Gorillas,” But, pursuing 
them, we were not able to take the men ; they all escaped, being able 
toclimb the precipices ; and defended themselves with pieces of rock, 
But three women, who bit and scratched those who led them, were 
not willing to follow. However, having killed them, we flayed them, 
and conveyed the skins to Carthage ; for we did not sail any farther, 
as provisions began to fail.” + 
In the opinion of many naturalists, the wild men of this story were 
the anthropoid or man-like apes which are now called gorillas, re- 
discovered recently by Du Chailla. The region inhabited by the 
gorillas is a well-wooded country, “extending about a thousand miles 
from the Gulf of Guinea southward,” says Gosse ; “‘and as the gorilla 
isnot found beyond these limits, so we may pretty conclusively infer 
that the extreme point of Hanno was somewhere in this region.” I 
must confess these inferences seem to me somewhat open to question, 
and the account of Hanno’s voyage only interesting in its relation to 
the gorilla, as having suggested the name now given to this race of 
apes. It is not probable that Hanno sailed much farther than Sierra 
‘Leone ; according to Rennell, the island where the “wild men” 
were seen, was the small island lying close by Sherbro, some seventy 
miles south of Sierra Leone. To haye reached the gorilla district 
after doubling Cape Verd—which is itself a point considerably south 
of the most southerly city founded by Hanno—he would haye had to 
voyage a distance exceeding that of Cape Verd from Carthage. 
# Hanno's Frr/plus—the voyage of Hanno, chief of the Carthaginians, round 


the parts of Libya, beyond the pillars of Hercules, the narrative of whine 
Posted up in the Tewple of Kronos. 


men and women in their whole bodily shape, exe 
had no calves.” ‘This description accords well with tl 
of gorillas, and may be regarded as the first genuine 
animals, Battell’s. contemporaries called the apes so. i 
Pongoes, It is probable that in selecting the name Pongo for the 
young female gorilla lately at the Westminster 
prietors of this interesting creature showed @ more accurate judgment 
of the meaning of Purchas's narrative than Du Chaillu showed of 
Hanno’s account, in calling the great anthropoid ape of the Gulf of 
Guinea a gorilla. long 

I propose here briefly to sketch the peculiarities of the four 
apes which approach nearest in form to man—the gorilla, the chim- 
panzee, the orang-outang, and the gibbon ; and then, though not 
dealing generally with the question of our relationship to these mans 
speaking (and, in some respects, perhaps, “unspeakable” 
touch on some points connected with this question, and to'point out 
some errors which are very commonly entertained on the subject. 

Tt may be well, in the first place, to point out that the terns 
“ape,” “baboon,” and “ monkey” are no longer used as they were 
by the older naturalists, Formerly the term “ape” was limited to 
tailless simians having no check-pouches, and the same number ot 
teeth as man ; the term “baboon” to short-tailed simians with dog= 
shaped heads ; and the term “ monkey," unless used generically, totber 
long-tailed species. This was the usage suggested by Ray and = 
adopted systematically thirty or forty years ago. But it is no lenge 
followed, though no uniform classification has been substituted fore 


, i ‘Thus Mivart divides the apes ino tag 
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the first the Siwiadee, or Old World apes; and the second the 
or New World apes, Tn anes create 
including the ge ypanzee, orang, and gibbon ; (2) 
te Seer ‘and (3) the Cynopithecina, neither of which sub- 
divisions will occupy much of our attention here, save as respects 
ge of the Cynopithece, viz., the Cynocphali, 
includes the baboons, ‘The other great division, the Cebidae, 
‘or New World apes, are for the most part very unlike the Old 
‘World apes, None of them approach the gorilla or orang-outang in 
size ; most of them are long-tailed; and the number and arrangement 
‘of the teeth is different. ‘The feature, however, which most naturalists 
have selected as the characteristic <listinction between the apes of the 
‘Old World and of the New World is the position of the nostrils, 
“The former are called Catarhine, a word signifying that the nostrils 
‘are directed downwards ; the latter are called Platyrhine, or broad 
‘noted, “The nostrils of all the Old World apes are sepanited by a 
arrow cartilaginous plate or septum, whereas the septum of the New 
‘World apes is broad. “After the apes come, according to Mivart's 
classification, the half-apes or lemuroids, 

T ought, perhaps, to have mentioned that Mivart in describing the 
Temiroids as the second sub-order of a great order of animals, the 
‘Primates, speaks of man as (zoologically speaking) belonging to the 
first sub-order, So that, in point of fact, the two sub-orders are the 
‘Anthropoids, including the Anthropos (man), and the Lemuroids, 
including the lemur. 

‘The classification here indicated will serve our present purpose 
very well. But the reader is reminded that, as already mentioned, 
naturalists do not adopt at present any uniform system of classi- 
fication. Moreover, the term Simiadie is usually employed—and will 
“be employed here—to represent the entire simian race, ie. both the 
Simiade and the Cebide of Mivart’s classification. 

And now, turning to the Anthropoid apes, we find ourselves at 
the outset confronted by the question, Which of the four apes, the 
gorilla, the orang-outang, the chimpanzee, or the gibbon, is to be 
regarded as nearest to man in intelligence ? So far as bodily configu- 
ration is concerned our opinion would vary according to the parti- 
cular feature which we selected for consideration, But it will 
probably be admitted that intelligence should be the characteristic 
bby which our opinions should be guided. 

‘The gibbon may be dismissed at once, though, as will presently 
appear, there are some features in which this ape reserables an mone 
¢losely than cither the gorilla, the orang-outang, or the chitnpanzee. j 








‘The gorilla must, I fear, be summarily ejected from the poss 


city should be regarded as 
from man ; because it is certain that the races ( 
nearest to the anthropoid apes, with which. 
should assuredly be made, are cl i 
brutality and ferocity. Intelligence must be otherwise 
ably the average proportion of the brain’s weight 
entire body, and the complexity of the structure of t 
afford the best means of deciding the question. But, 
we have very unsatisinctory evidence an these points. 
who have expressed opinions, based on such evide 
obtained, seem to overlook the poverty of the evide 
as we do how greatly the human brain varies in size and 
not only in different races, but in different indi ° 
rice, it appears unsatisfactory in the extreme to regard #1 
the brains of each simian species hitherto examined as pre 
true average cerebral capacity for each species. . 
Still it seems tolerably clear that the choice as to the 
which must be regarded as first in intelligence, and. th 
the whole the most manlike, rests between the orang~ 
chimpanzee. “In the world of science, as in that of politics," 
Professor Rolleston in 1862, “ France and England 
sionally differed as to their choice between rival lic 
If either hereditary claims or personal merits affect at alll 
of succession, beyond a question the gorilla is but a 





a graceful as well as an ungraceful way of withdrawing ff 
position, and the British public will adopt the graceful 





orang-outan prophecy 

meee for the gorilla is still regarded by most British 
naturalists as the ape which comes on the whole nearest to man ; 
but probably, in saying “the British public will adopt the graceful 
course” in accepting the orang-outang as “ the king of the Simiadse,” 
‘Professor Rolleston meant only that that course would be graceful if 


Before the discovery of the gorilla, the chimpanzee was usually 
‘regarded as next to man in the scale of the animal creation, It was 
Cuvier who first maintained the claim of the orang-outang to this 
Fone Cuvier’s opinion was based! on the greater development of 

brain, and the height of its forehead, But these 
Sa a aecniriy belong to the orang only when young. The 
adult orang scems to be inferior, or at least not superior, to the chim- 
panzée as respects cerebral formation, and in other respects seems 
Jess to resemble man. ‘The proportions of his body, his long arms, 
high shoulders, deformed neck, and imperfect ears are opposed to 
its claims to be regarded as manlike. In all these respects, save one, 
the chimpanzee scems to be greatly its superior. (The ear of the 
chimpanzee is large, and not placed as with us : that of the gorilla is 
myuch more like man’s.) 

As to the intelligence exhibited in the conduet of the chim- 
panzce and arang-outang, various opiniogs may be formed according 
to the various circumstances under which the animals are observed. 
‘The following bas been quoted in evidence of the superiority of the 
chimpanzee in this respect: —“ About fifty years ago, a young chim- 
panzee and an orang-outang of about the same age were exhibited 
together at the Egyptian Hall, The chimpanzee, though in a declin- 
ing state of health, and rendered peevish and irritable by bodily 
suffering, exhibited much superior marks of intelligence to his com- 
panion; he was active, quick, and observant of everything that 
pasted around him ; no new visitor entcred the apartment in which 
he was kept, and no one left it, without attracting his attention. ‘The 
‘orang-outang, on the contrary, exhibited a melancholy and a dis- 
regard of passing occurrences almost amounting to apathy; and, 
though in the enjoyment of better health, was evidently much inferior 
to his companion in quickness and observation. On one occasion, 
when the animals were dining on potatoes and boiled chicken, and 

surrounded as usual with a lange party of visitors, the orang-outang 
allowesl her plate to be taken without exhibiting the least apya 
rent concem ; not so, however, the chimpanzee. We took whan 
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anxiety to recover it, as this chimpanzee did. A hu 
point might readily be cited.’ 
Perhaps the soundest opinion respecting thi 
the gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang-outang with iene 
that which places the gorilla nearest to the lower tribes of 
inhabiting Africa, the chimpanzee approximating, but not 
to higher African tribes, and the orang-outang 
still less closely, to Asian tribes. It appears to me 
weight naturalists may attach to those details in which 
and the chimpanzee are more removed from man than the or 
‘one who takes a generad view of these three races of anthropoid. 
can hesitate to regard the gorilla as that which, on the whole, 
proaches nearest to man ; but it is to a much lower race of 
the gorilla approximates, so that the chimpanzee and the orange 
outang may fairly be regarded as higher in the scale of animal fife, 
If we consider young specimens of the three animals, which is, oa 
the whole, the safest way of forming an opinion, we are unmistakably 
led, in my judgment, to such a conclusion, I have seen three of 





‘1 may mention one which occurred within my own experience. 
of mine, some years ago, was eating from a plate full of broken meat, pir 
custom to bury the large pieces when there was more than he could get 
While he was burying a Iarge piece, a cat ran olf with a stall feagments 
‘moment be returned to the plate he missed this, and, seeing no one else ear Ht 
plate, he, in his own way, accused a little daughter of mine (some two or Uke 
years old) of the theft. Looking fiercely at her he growled his suspicions am 
would not suffer her to escape from the corner where his. plate | 
deaggol him away by his chain, Nor did he for some time forget the) 

Which he suppoted she had done his, but always growled when she exiie#=t 
his houxe, 


= 


reminds one rather of an old man than of a child, and the same may 
be said of young orangs; but the young gorilla unmistakably reminds 
ene of the young negro, Repeatedly, while watching Pongo, 1 was 
reminded of the looks and behaviour of young negroes whom 1 had 
seen in America, though not able in every case to fix definitely on 
the feature of resemblance which recalled the negro to my mind. 
(The reader is, doubtless, familiar with half-remembered traits such as 
those I refer to—traits, for instance, such as assure you that a person: 
belongs to some county or district, though you may be unable to say 
what feature, expression, or gesture suggests the idea.) One cireum 
stance may be specially noted, not only as frequently recurring, but 
as illustrating the traits on which the resemblance of the gorilla 
(when young, at any rate) to the negro depends. A negro turns his 
eyes where a Caucasian would turn his head. ‘The peculiarity is 
probably a telic of savage life ; for the savage, whether engaged in 
war or in the chase, avoids, as far as possible, every movement of 
body or limb. Pongo looks in this way. When she thus cast her 
black eyes sideways at an object I found myself reminded irresistibly 
‘of the ways of watchful negro waiters at an American hotel. Cer- 
tainly there is little in the movements of the chimpanzee to remind 
fone of any kind of human child. He is impish; but not the most 
impish child of any race or tribe ever had ways, 1 should suppose, 
resembling his. 

‘The four anthropoid apes, full grown and in their native wilds, 
differ greatly from each other in character, It may be well to con- 
sider their various traits, endeavouring to ascertain how far diversities 
‘existing among them may be traced to the conditions under which 
the four orders subsist. 

“Phe gorilla occupies a well-wooded country extending along the 
‘coast of Africa from the Gulf of Guinea southwards across the 
‘equator. When fall grown he is equal to a man in height, but much 
more powerfully built. Of specimens shot by Du Chaillu,” says 
Rymer Jones, the largest male seems to have been at least six feet 
two in height ; so that, making allowance for the shortness of the 
Jower limbs, the dimensions of a full-grown male may be said to 

those of a man of eight or nine fect high, and it is only in their 
ength that the lower limbs are disproportionate to the ganic. 
aruvk. In the thickness and solidity of their bones, and mw the | 
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with hair 


in the face. He stood about a dozen yards from us, and 
I think 1 sball never forget. Nearly six fect high (be pn p 


arms, with fiercely glaring, lange, deej»grey eyes, and 
sion of face, which seemed to me some night-mare vision 5’ 
before us the king of the African forest. Fre was not afd 
he stood there and beat his breasts with his lange fists till it resounded 
like an immense bass drum (which is their mode of een a 
meantime giving vent to roar after roar.” 
The g isa fruit-eater, but as fierce as the vices Coosa 
animals. He is said to show an enraged enmity against men, 
probably becanse he has found them not only hostile to himself, bat 
successfull in securing the frnits which the gorilla loves, for he shows 
a similar hatred to the clephant, which also sceks these fruits. We 
are told that when the gorilla “sees the elephant busy with his trunk 
among the twigs, he instantly regards this as an infraction of the laws 
of property, and, dropping silently down to the bough, he suddenly 
brings his club smartly down on the sensitive finger of the elephant’: 
proboscis, and drives off the alarmed animal trumpeting shrilly will 
rage and pain.” His enmity to man is more terribly manifestet 
“The young athletic negroes in their ivory-haunts,” says Gosse, “well 
know the prowess of the gorilla, He does not, like the Hon, suliy 
retreat on se cm, 
branches, courting the conflict, and clutches the nearest of hil 
enemies. The hideous aspect of his visage (his green eyes fasting 
with rage) is heightened by the thick and grominent brome lee 
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drawn spasmodically up and down, with the hair ereet, causing a 
horrible and fiendish scowl, Weapons are torn from their 

grasp, gun-barrels bent and crushed in by the powerful hands and 
‘vice-like teeth of the enraged brute. More horrid still, however, is 
the sudden and unexpected fate which is often inflicted by him. 
Two negroes will be walking through one of the woodland paths 
‘unsuspicious of evil, when in an instant one misses his companion, 
‘or turns to see him drawn up in the air with a convulsed choking 
‘ery, and in a few minutes dropped to the ground, a strangled corpse. 
‘The terrified survivor gazes up, and meets the grin and glare of the 
fiendish giant, who, watching his opportunity, had suddenly put 
down his immense hind hand, caught the wretch by the neck with 
Tesistless. power, and dropped him only when he ceased to 

” 


‘The chimpanzee inhabits the region from Sierra Leone to the 
southern confines of Angola, possibly as far as Cape Negro, so that 
his domain includes within it that of the gorilla, He attains almost 
the same height as the gorilla when full grown, but is far less power= 
fully built. In fact, in general proportions the chimpanzee approaches 
man more nearly than does any other animal.’ His body is covered 
with long black coarse hair, thickest on the head, shoulders, and 
back, and ratherthin on the breast and belly. The face isdark brown 
and naked, as are the ears, except that long black whiskers adorn the 
animal's cheeks. The hair on the forearms is directed towards the 
elbows, as is the case with all the anthropoid apes, and with man 
himself, This hair forms, where it meets the hair from the upper 
asm, a small ruff about the elbow joint. ‘The chimpanzees live in 
society in the woods, constructing huts from the branches and foliage 
‘of trees to protect themselves ayainst the sun and heavy rains, It is 
said by some travellers that the chimpanzee walks upright in its native 
woods, but this is doubtful ; though certainly the formation of the toes 
better fits them to stand upright than either the gorilla or the orang. 
‘They arm themselves with clubs, and unite to defend themselves 
against the attacks of wild beasts, “ compelling," it is said, “even the 
elephant himself to abandon the districts in which they reside." We 
Jearn that “ itis dangerous for men to enter their forests, unless in com- 
panies and well armed ; women in particular are often said to be 
‘carried away by these animals, and one negress is reported to have 
lived among them for the space of three years, during which time 
they treated her with uniform kindness, but always prevented any 
attempt on her part to escape. When the negroes leave a fire in the 
woods, it is said that the chimpanzees will gather round and wan 4 





Pa 


themselves st the blaze, but they have not 
Gauges fresh snes caer 
‘The orang-outang inhabits 0 


‘walk on the hind feet alone,and when it does the! 
employed for the purpose of steadying its 

touching the ground lightly on each side as it | 

means recovering the lost balance of the body.” The 
hands differently. He can scarcely’ be said to walk 
because he does not place the inside of the hand on the | 
walks on the knuckles, evidently trying to keep the | 
eae high as possible. “The os mewh 


chin scarcely recognisable, and the nose hy ni cogn 

nostrils, The face, ears, and inside of the hands of the orang: 

and of a brick-red colour; the foreparts arc also but thinly covered 
with hair; but the head, shoylders back, and extremities are thickly 
clothed with long hair of dark wine-red colour, directed 

the crown of the head and upwards towards the elbows on the fore- 
arms,” 

‘The orang-outang changes remarkably in character and appear 
ance a3 he approaches full growth. “Though exhibiting in early 
youth a rotundity of the cranium and a height of forehead altogether 
peculiar, and accompanied at the same time with a gentleness of dis 
position and a gravity of manners which contmst strongly with the 
petulant and irascible temper of the lower orders of quadrumancus 
mammals, the orang-outang in its adult state is even remarkable for 
the flatness of its retiring forchead, the great development of the 
superorbital and occipital crests, the prominence of its jaws, the 
remarkable size of its canine teeth, and the whole form of the skull 
which from the globular shape of the human head, as in the yout 
specimen, assimes all the forms and characters belonging 10 that # 
a large carnivorous animal. ‘The extraordinary contrasts thus pre 
sented in the form of the skull at different epochs of the Same 
animal's life were long considered as the characters of distinct speck=5 
nor was it till intermediate forms were obtained, exhibiting in o=—* 


ll = 
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degree the peculiarities of both extremes, that they were finally recog. 
nised as distinguishing different periods of growth only." F 

‘Unlike the gorilla, which attacks man with peculiar malignity, 
and the chimpanzee, which when in large troops assails those who 
approach its retreats, the orang, even in its adult state, seems not to 
be dangerous unless attacked. Even then he does not always show 
character, ‘The first is from the pen of Dr. Abel Clarke (fifth volume 
of the Asiatic Researches"); the other is from Wallace’s interesting 
work, “The Malay Archipelago.” An orang-outang fully seven feet 
Inigh was discovered by the company of a merchant ship, at a place 
called Ramboon, on the north-west coust of Sumatra, on a spot 
where there were few trees and little cultivated ground. “It was 
evident that he had come from a distance, for his legs were covered 
with mud up to the knees, and the natives were unacquainted with 
him. On the approach of the boat's crew he came down from the 
‘tree in which he was discovered, and made for a clump at some 
distance ; exhibiting, as he moved, the appearance of a tall man-like 
figure, covered with shining brown hair, walking erect, with « waddling 
gait, but sometimes accelerating his motion with his hands, and 
occasionally impelling himself forward with the bough of a tree. His 
motion on the ground was evidently not his natural mode of pro- 
gression, for, even when weisted by his hands and the bough, it 
was slow and vacillating; it was necessary to see him among the 
trees to estimate his strength and agility. On being driven to a 
small clump, he gained by one spring a very lofty branch and bounded 
from one brinch to another with the swiftness of a common monkey, 
his progress being as rapid as that of 2 swift horse. After receiving 
five balls his exertions relaxed, and, reclining exhausted against a 
Branch, he vomited a quantity of blood. ‘The ammunition’ of the 
hunters being by this time exhausted, they were obliged to fell the 
treelin order to obtain him ; but what was their surprise to see him, 
as the tree was falling, effect his retreat to another, with seemingly 
undiminished vigour! Th fact, they were obliged to cut down all 
the trees before they could force him to combat his enemies on’ the 
ground, and when finally overpowered by numbers, and nearly in a 
dying state, he seized a spear made of supple wood, which would 
have withstood the strength of the stoutest man, and broke it like 
reed. It was stated, by those who aided in his death, that the humans 
Hké expression of his countenance and his piteous manner of placing 
his bands over his wounds, distressed their feelings so as almost 1 
make them question the nature of the act they were commiting, We } 


is always applied to the right party.” 
‘The other story also presents man as at least | 


orang concerned in the event. “A few miles down | 
Wallace, ‘there is a Dyak house, and the inhabitants: 
orang feeding on the young shoots of a palm by the 
being alarmed he retreated towards the jungle which was 
and a number of the men, armed with spears and p 
to intercept him, ‘The man who was in front tried to run 
through the animal's body; but the orang seized it in his 
fn an instant got hold of the man’s arm, which he seized in| 
making his teeth meet in the flesh above the elbow, which 
and lacerated in a dreadful manner. Had not the others 
behind, the man would haye been more seriously injured, if not killed, 
as he was quite powerless ; but they soon destroyed the | ‘creature 
with their spears and choppers. ‘The man remained ill for a long 
time and never fully recovered the use of his arm.” 
‘The term gibbon includes several varieties of talless, 
catarhine apes, The largest variety, called the siamang, need alone 
be described here, | 
‘The siamang inhabits Sumatra, Tt presents several points of | 
resemblance to the orang-outung, but is also in several respects 
strongly distinguished from that animal. The arms are longer even 
than the orang’s, and the peculiar use which the orang makes of Hit 
long arms is more strikingly shown in the progression of the lange 
armed siamang, for the body inclining slightly forward, when te 
animal is on level ground the long arms are used somewhat lite 
crutches, and they advance by jerks resembling the hobbling of 
lame man whom fear compels to make an extraordinary effort, Tht 
skull is small, and much more depressed than that of the orang of 
chimpanzee, The face is naked and black, straggling ned Bia 
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| marking the eyebrows The eyes are deeply sunk, a peculiarity 

| which, by the way, seems characteristic of arboreal creatures generally ;+ 
the nose broad and flat, with wide-open nostrils; the cheeks sunk 
ander high cheekbones; the chin almost rudimentary. “The hair 
over the whole body is thick, long, and of a glossy black colour, much 
closer on the shoulders, back, and limbs than on the belly, which, 
particularly in the females, is nearly naked. ‘The ears are entirely 
‘concealed by the hair of the head ; they are naked, and, like all the 
other naked parts, of a deep black colour. Beneath the chin there 
is a large, bare sack, of a Inx and oily appearance, which is distended 
with air when the animal cries, and in that state resembles an enor- 
mous goltre. It is similar to that possessed by the orang-outang, 
and undoubtedly assists in swelling the volume of the voice, and pro- 
ucing those astounding cries which, according to Duvancelle’s ac- 
‘count, may be heard at the distance of several miles,” ‘This, however, 
may be doubted, for M. Duvancelle himself remarks of the wouwou, 
that, “though deprived of the guttural sack so remarkable in the 
‘siamang, its cry is very nearly the same; so that it would appear that 
this organ docs not produce the effect of increasing the sound usually 
attributed to it, or else that it must be replaced in the wouwou by 
some analogous formation.” 

‘The habits of the siamang are interesting, especially in their 
‘Dearing on the relationship between the various orders of anthropoid 
‘apes and man; for, though the gibbon is unquestionably the lowest 
of the four orders of the anthropoid apes in intelligence, it possesses 
some characteristics which bring it nearer to man (so far as they are 
concerned) than any of its congeners. ‘The chief authorities respect 
ing the ways of the siamang are the French naturalists Diard and 
Duvancelle, and the late Sir Stamford Raffles. 

‘The siamangs generally assemble in large troops “conducted, it 
is said, by a chief, whom the Malays belicve to be invulnerable, pro- 


* Temay be suggested, in passing, that the association which has been commonly 
noticed between prominent eyeballs and command of language (phrenologists 
place the organ of language, in their unscientific phraseology, behind the eyeballs) 
‘may be related in some degree to the circumstance that in gradually emerging from 
‘the condition ofan arboreal creature the anthropoid ape would aot only cease to 
derive allyantage from sunken eyes, but would be benefited by the possesion of 
more prominent eyeballs, The increasing prominence of the eyeballa would thes 
tbe = change directly atsociated with the gradual advance of the animal to a 
condition in which, associating into larger and larger companies and becoming 
Mare and more dependent on motual assistance ancl discipline, they would requite 
the wie of a graitually extending series of vocal signs to indicate their wants ass. 
Wishes to wach other, 


‘out resistance, either overwhelmed with fear or conseio 
weakness and the impossibility of escaping. At first, 
endeavour to avoid their pursuers by flight, and it i sei 3 
want of skill in this exercise becomes most 

“ However numerous the troop may be, if one rf 
immediately abandoned by the rest, unless, indeed, | 
ayoung one. Then the mother, who either carries 
behind, stops, falls with it, and, uttering the most frightful 
cipitates herself upon the common enemy with open mouth 
extended, But it is manifest that these animals are not made for 
combat; they neither know how to deal nor to shun a blow. Nor 
is thelr maternal affection displayed only in moments of danger 
‘The care which the females bestow upon their offspring is so tender 
and even refined, that one would be almost tempted to attribute the 
sentiment to a rational rather than an instinctive process. It is & 
curious and interesting spectacle, which a Uttle precaution has some 
times enabled me to witness, to see these females carry their young 
to the river, wash their faces in spite of their outeries, wipe 
them, and altogether bestow upon their cleanliness a time and altene 
tion that in many cases the children of our own species might 
envy. The Malays related a fact to me, which T doubted 
but which I consider to be in a great measure confirmed by 
subsequent observations, It is that the young siamangs, whilst 
weak to go alone, are always carried by individuals of thelr 
by their fathers if they are males, and by their mothers if female 
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Thave also been assured that these animals frequently become the 
prey of the tiger, from the sume species of fascination which serpents 
are sail to exercise over birds, squirrels, and other small animals. 
ne ee 
racteristic defects of this ape—his stupidity, 

wardness. It is true that a few days pera iee savin 
contented as he was before wild and distrustful; but, constitutionally 
timid) he never wcrirex the firniliatity of other apes; and even His 
submission appears to be rather the result of extreme apathy than of 
any degree of confidence ar affection. He is almost equally insen- 
sible to good or bad treatment; gratitude and revenge are equally 
‘strange to him.” 

We have next to consider certain points connected with the theary 
of the relationship between man and the anthropoid apes. [tis hardly 
necessary for me to say, perhaps, that in thus dealing with a subject 
requiring for its independent investigation the life-long study of 
departments of science which are outside those in which I have taken 
Special interest, I am not pretending to advance my opinion as of 
weight in matters as yet undetermined by zoologists. But it has always 
seemed to me, that when those who have made special study of a 
subject collect and publish the result of their researches, and a body 
of evidence is thus made available to the general body scientific, the 
facts can be advantageously considered by students of other branches 
of science, so only that, in leaving for a while their own subject, they 
do not depart from the true scientific method, and that they are 
specially careful to distinguish what has been really ascertained from 
what is only surmised with a greater or less degree of probability. 

In the first place, then, I would call attention to some very common 
mistakes respecting the Darwinian theory of the Descent of Man, 
I do not refer here to ordinary misconceptions respecting the 
theory of natural selection. To say the truth, those who have rot 
passed beyond “iit stage of error, those who still confound the theory 
of natural selection with the Lamarckian and other theories (orrather 
hypotheses") of evolution, are not as yet in a position to deal with 
our present subject, and may be left out of consideration. 





}The wont hypothesis % too often used ax though it were synonymous with 
theory, so that Neswion’s famous saying, ** Hypotheses non fingo” has come to be 
reganted by many as though it expressed an objection on Newton's part egainst 
the formation of theories. This would have been strange inileed in the author 
ofthe noblest theory yet propounded by man in matters scientific. Newton 
indicates his meaning plainly enough, in the very poragraph in which the ehowe 


exprosicn occurs, defining an hypothesis as an opinion not based on 


is descended from any present 


denies that: the ‘progenitoc ‘of muah cxveata dad Eta ape 
“We must not fall into the exror of supposing,” he says, “that t 
early progenitor of the whole simian stock, is 

identical with, or even closely resembled, pee y 

Tt appears to me, though it may seem somewhat bold. to. express 
this opinion of the views of 2 naturalist so deservedly. 

‘Mr. Mivart, that in his interesting little treatise, Mam and Aper—a 
treatise which may be described as specially opposed to ‘Darwin's 
views but not generally opposed to the theory of 

apprehends Darwin's position in this respect. For he arrives at the 
conclusion that if the Darwinian theory is sound, then “low down” 
(ie. far remote) “in the scale of Primates” (tri-syllabic) “was an 
ancestral form so like man that it might well be called an Aomumenfus; 
and we have the virtual pre-cxistence of man’s body supposed, in 
order to account for the actual first appearance of that body as we 
know it—a supposition manifestly absurd if put forward as an 
explanation.” ! 

How then, according to the Darwinian theory, istaan related to tht 
monkey? The answer to this question is simply that the relationships 
the same in kind, though not the same in degree, as that by which th 
most perfect Caucasian race is related to the lowest race of Australia 


*T find it somewhat difficult to understand clearly Mr. Mivart's own posliae® 
with reference to the general theory of evolution, He certainly isan 
oa as certainly he considers natural selection combined with the tendeney 
ion (as ordinarily waderstocxd) insufficient to account for the existence of 
fanimal and vegetable existence. He supplies the missing —. 
law imposed on nature, by which new and definite species, unc 
definite conditions, emerged from latent and potential being oto acta wey 
manifest existence,” and, s0 faras can be judged, he considers that the origin 
man himself i an instance of the operation of this Jaw, 
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or Papuan, or Bosjesman sivagex. No one supposes that one of these 
races of savages could by any process of evolution, however long-con- 
tinued, be developed into a race resembling the Caucasian in bodily 
‘and mental attributes. Nor does anyone suppose that the savage 
‘progenitor of the Caucasian maces was identical with, or even closcly 
resembled, any existing race of savages, Yet we recognise in the 
Jowest forms of savage man our blood relations, In other words, it is 
generally believed that if our genealogy, and that of any existing 
tace of savages, could be traced back through all its reticulations, we 
should at length reach a race whose blood we share with that race, 
It is also generally believed (though for my own part I think the 
Togical consequences of the principle underlying all theories of evolu- 
tion is in reality opposed to the belief) that, by tracing the genealogical 
Teticulations still farther back, we should at length arrive at a single 
ace from which all the present races of man and no other animals 
have descended. The Darwinian faith with respect to men and 
monkeys is precisely analogous. It is believed that the genealogy of 
every existent race of monkeys, if traced back, would lead us toa race 
‘whose blood we share with that race of monkeys; and—which is at 
‘once wider and a more precise proposition—that, a8 Darwin puts it, 
“the two main divisions of the Simiads, namely the catarhine and 
platyrhine monkeys, with their sub-groups, have all proceeded from 
some one extremely ancient progenitor.” This proposition is manifestly 
wider, I call it also more precise, because it implies, and is evidently 
=e by Darwin to signify, that from that extremely ancient pro- 
no race outside the two great orders of Simiade have even 
panially descended, though other races share with the Simiadwe descent 
from some still more remote rice of progenitors. 

‘This latter point, however, is not related specially to the common 
‘errors respecting the Darwinian theory which I have indicated above, 
except in so furas itis a detail of the actual Darwinian theory, I would, 
im passing, point out that, like the detail referred to in connection with 
the relationship of the various races of man, this one is not logically 
deducible from the theory of evolution. In fact, I have sometimes 
‘thought that the principal difficulties of that theory arise from this un- 
necessary and not logically sound doctrine. I pointed out, rather more 
than two years ago, in an article “On some of our Blood Relations,” 
‘in a weekly scientific journal, that the analogy between the descent of 
races and the descent of individual members of any race, requires us 
rather to believe that the remote progenitor of the human race and 
the Simiadas has had its share—though a less share—in the generation 
of other races related to these in more ot less remote degrees. Lame 
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then, the relations of families must be regarded as not truly analo- 
gous to the relations of races, which no evolutionist would assert, or 
else we must adopt a somewhat different view of the relationship 
between man, the Simiadse, and inferior animals, 

‘One other illustration may serve not only to make my argument 
clearer, but also, by presenting an actual case, to enforce the conclu- 
‘sion to which it points. 

‘We know that the various races of man are related together, more 
‘oF less closely, that some are purer than others, and that one or two 
claim almost absolute purity. Now, if we take one of these last, as, 
for instance, the Jewish race, and trace the race backwards to its 
origin, we find it, according to tradition, carried back to twelve 
families, the twelve sons of Jacob and their respective wives, (We 
cannot go farther back because the wives of Jacob’s sons must be 
‘taken into account, and they were not descended from Abraham or 
Tsnac and their wives only—in fact, could not have been.) If the 
descendants of those twelve families had never intermarried with out- 
side families in such sort that the descendants of such mixed families 
came to be regarded as trae Hebrews, we should have in the Hebrews 
@ race corresponding to the Simindsw as regarded by’ Darwin, ie. 0 
race entirely descended from one set of famuilics, and so constituting, 
in fact, a singlc family. But we know that, despite the objections en- 
tertained by the Hebrews against the intermixture of their races with 
other races, this didnot happen. Not only did many of those regarded. 
as true Hebrews share descent from nations outside their own, but 
many of those regarded as truly belonging to nations outside the 
Jewish shared descent from the twelve sons of Jacob. 

‘The case corresponding, then, to that of the purest of all human 
races, and the case therefore most favourable to the view presented 
by Darwin (though very far from essential to the Darwinian theory), 
is simply this, that, in the frst place, many animals regarded. as truly 
Simiade: share descent from animals outside that family” which 
‘Darwin regards as the ape progenitor of man ; and, in the second place, 
many animals regarded as outside the Simiad share descent from 
that ape-like progenitor. ‘This involves the important inference that 
the apelike progenitor of man was not so markedly differentiated 
from other families of animals then existing, that fertile intercourse 
was impossible. A little consideration will show that this inference 
‘accords well with, if it might not almost have been directly deduced 
from, the Darwinian doctrine that all orders of mammals were, in 
turn, descended from a still more remote progenitor race. The same 
‘considerations may manifestly be applied also to that more remote race, ‘al 


If the * bridging convolutions of the orang fs 
claim to supremacy, they also go far to sustain = 
part of the long-tailed thumbless spider-memkeys 
ridged teeth of Simia and Tragladytes (the : 
community of origin, how can we deny a similar con 
as thus estimated, to the howling monkeys and galagos? ‘T 
the gibbons proclaims them almost human ; that af the: 
him comparatively brutal. ‘The lower American apes. 
what seems the ‘ front of Jove himself, compared with the gi 
‘but low-browed denizens of tropical Western Africa” 4 

He concludes that the existence of these wide-spread s 
affinity and the associated signs of divergence, disprove. 
that the structural characters existing in the human 
their origin in the influence of inheritance and “ natural 
“In the words of the illustrious Dutch naturalists, Messrs, 
Van der Kolk and Vrolik,” he says, “the lines of affinity ex 
between different Primates construct rather a network than ce 
It is indeed a tangled web, the meshes of which no maturalist has! 
yet unravelled by the aid of natural selection. Nay. pas 
complex affinities form auch a net for the use of the 
retiarivs as it will be difficult for his Lucretian antagonist 0 


even with the countless tus and doublings of Darwinian evohith 

It appears to me that when we observe the analogy 
the relationships of individuals, families, and races of man, 
relationships of the various species of animals, the difficulty india! 
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by Mr. Mivart disappears. Take for instance the case of the eight 
allied families above considered. Suppose, instead of the continual 
intermarriages before imagined—an exceptional order of events, he it 
remembered—that the more usual order of things takes place, viz. 
thatalliances take place with other families, For simplicity, how- 
ever, imagine that cach married pair has two children, male and 
female, and that cach person marries once and only once, ‘Then it 
will be found that the pair A have ten families of cousins, two first- 
cousin families, and eight second-cousin families ; these are all the 
families which share descent from the eight great-grandparents of the 
pair. (To have third-cousin families we should have to go back to 
the fourth generation.) ‘Thus there are cleven families in all. Now, 
in the case fist imagined of constant intermarrying, there would 
still have been cleven families, but they would all have descended 
from eight great-grandparents, and we should then expect to find 
among the eleven families various combinations, s0 to speak, of the 
special characteristics of the eight families ftom which they had 
descended. On the other hand, eleven families, in no way connected, 
have descended from cighty-eight great-grandparents, and) would 
present a corresponding variety of characteristics, But in the case 
Actually supposed, in which the eleven familics are so related that 
each one (for what applies to the pair A applies to the others) has two. 
first-cousin families, and eight second-cousin families, it will be found 
that instead of 88 they have only 56 great-grandparents, or ancestors, 
in the third generation above them. ‘The two families related as first 
cousins to the pair A have, like these, eight great-grandparents, four 
out of these cight for one family, being the four grandparents of the 
father of the pair A, the other four being outsiders ; while four of the 
eight great-grandparents of the other family of first cousins are the four 
grandpatents of the mother of the pair A, the other four being outsiders. 
‘The other cight families each have eight great-grandparents ; two of 
the families having among their great-grandparents the parents of one 
of the grandfathers of the pair A, but no other great-grandparent in 
‘common with the pair A; other two of the eight families having among 
their great-grandparents the parents of the otier grandfather of the 
pair A; other two having among their great-grandparents the parents 
of one of the grandmothers of the pair A; the remaining two families 
having among their great-grandparents the parents of the other 
grandmother of the pair A: while in all cases the six remaining great 
gandparents of each family are outsiders, in no way related, on our 
Assumption, either to the cight great-grandparents of the pair A or 
to cach other, except as connected in pairs by marriage. 
YUL. COREE. No. 1762 ’F 


to one or other or both of the pair A. ‘This 
gonerally, to be the case, even as respects the o 
in which resemblance is looked far, as complexion, Hel 


nised, if sich close investigation could te ead 
families as the naturalist can make into the ch 
and animals ‘The fact, then, that features of | n 
are found, not all in one order of the Simiadwe, but sc 
the various orders, is perfectly analogous with the laws of 
recognised among the various members of more or 
related families. 
‘The same result follows if we consider the 
various different species of animals on the one hand and 
various races of the human family on the other, No 
‘urging against the ordinary theory that men form ool ee 
the objection that none of the other families of the human 
regarded as the progenitor of the Caucasian family, seeing tha 
the Mongolian type is nearer in some respects, the Ethopian is 
in others, the American in others, the Malay in yet others. We. 
in this the perfec gue of what is required in the 
between families all belonging to one nation, or even to One § 
branch of a nation, Is it not reasonable, then, to find in the ¢o 
sponding features of scattered resemblance observed among the 
various branches of the great Simian family, not the objection which 
Mivart finds against the theory of relationship, but rather what should 
‘be expected if that theory is sound, and therefore, pro tante, & ¢o 
firmation of the theory? 

But now, in conclusion, let us briefly consider the great difficult 















confessedly separates the lowest race of savages from the | 
existing race of apes. After all that has been done to 
difficulty, it remains 2 very great one, It is quite true that 
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‘other—so that on both sides of the great gap a widening process is 
at work. Ten thousand years hence the least civilised human race 
‘ill probably be little inferior ta the average Caucasian races of the 
(preient day, the most civilised being far in advance of the most 
advanced European races of our time. On the other hand, the 
gorilla, the chimpanzee, the orang-outang, and the gibbon will. prob- 
ably be extinet or nearly so, ‘True, the men of those days will 
Probably have very exact records of the characteristics not only of 
‘the present stvage races of man, but of the present races of apes. 
Nay, they will probably know of intermediate races, long since 
‘extinct even now, whose fossil remains geologists hope to discover 
Before tang as they have already discovered the remains of an 
ape as large as man (the Dryopithass) which existed in Europe 
during the Miocene period ;! and more recently the remains of arace 
‘of monkeys akin to Macacus, which once inhabited Attica. But, 
although our remote descendants will thus possess means which we 
do not possess of bridging the gap between the highest mces of apes 
‘and the lowest races of man, the gap will nevertheless be wider in 
their time. And tracing backwards the process, which thus traced 
forwards shows a widened gap, we see that once the gap must have 
‘been much narrower than it is. Lower maces of man than any now 
‘Ienown once existed on the earth, and also races of apes nearer akin 
to man than any now existing, even if the present races of apes 
are not the degraded descendants of races which, living under more 
fiyourable conditions, were better developed after their kind than the 
gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, und gibbon of the present time. 

Tt may be, indeed, that in the consideration last suggested we 
‘Thay find some assistance in dealing with our difficult problem, It 
is Commonly assumed that the man-like apes are the most advanced 
members of the si family save man alone, and so far as their 
present condition is concemed this maybe true. But it is not neces- 
sarily the case that the anthropoid apes have advanced to their present 
condition. Judging from the appearance of the young of these races, 
‘we may infer with some degree of probability that these apes are the 





) ‘The Middle Tertiary period —the Tertiary, which includes the Eocene, Mio- 
gene, and Pliocene periods, being the latest of the three great periods recognised by 


geologists as ling the present era, which inclodes the entire history of 
as at present aes geologically, 
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between the lowest savage and the highest ape is not. 
It is eusier to see how man axay have developed from: 
tunspeaki imal to bis present stxte, than to- 
part of the development was actually effected ; in other 

easier to suggest a general hypothesis than to establish an 

theory, 

‘That the progenitor of man was arboreal in his habits seems allo 
gether probable. Darwin recognises in the arrangement of the bait 
‘on the human fore-arm the strongest evidence on this point, so fara 
the actual body of man is concerned; the remaining bene 
stronger evidence being derived from appearances recognised it 
the unborn child. He, who usually seems as though he could over 
look nothing, appears to have overlooked a peculiarity which 
more strikingly suggestive of original arboreal habits. ‘There is one 
set of muscles, and, so far as I know, one only, which the infant use! 
freely, while the adult scarcely uses them at all. I mean the muscle 
which separate the toes, and those, especially, which work the big 
toe, Very young children not only move the toes apart, so that ie 
great toe and the little toe will be inclined to each other (in the plant 
of the sole) nearly ninety degrees, but also distinctly clutch with the 
toes. The habit has no relation to the child's actual means of 
satisfying its wants. I have often thought that the child's manner df 
clutching with its fingers is indicative of the former arboreal habits 0! 
the race, but it is not difficult to explain the action otherwise, The 
clutching movement of the toes, however, cannot be so explainal 
‘The child can neither bring food to its mouth in this ‘way DOF swe 
itself from falling ; and as the adult does not use the toes in this #7 
the habit cannot be regarded as the first imperfect effort toward 
movements subsequently useful. In fact, the very circumstance tt 
the movement is gradually disused shows that it is useless to Of 
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human child in the present condition of the race. In the very young 
gorilla the clutching motion of the toes is scarcely more marked than 
it is ina very young child; only in the gorilla the movement, being 
of we, is continued by the young, and is developed into that 
effective clutch with the feet which has been already described. 
‘Here we have another illustration of that divergency which, rather 
than cither simple descent or ascent, characterises the relationship 
‘between man and the anthropoid ape. In the growing gorilla a habit 
is more and more freely used, which is more and more completely 
given up by the child as he progresses towards maturity. 

Probably the arboreal progenitor of man was originally compelled 
to abandon his arboreal habits by some slow change in the flora 
of his habitat, resulting in the diminution and eventual disappearance 
of trees suited for his movements, He would thus be compelled to 
adopt, at first, some such course as the chimpanzee—making huts of 
‘such branches and foliage as he could conveniently use for the pur- 
pose. The habit of living in large companies would (as in the case 
of the chimpanzee) become before long necessary, especially if the 
face or mces thus driven from their former abode in the trees were, 
like the gibbons, unapt when alone both in attack and in defence. 
‘One can imagine how the use of vocal signals of various kinds 
‘would be of service to the members of these troops, not only in their 
excursions, but during the work of erecting huts or defences against 
their enemies. If in two generations the silent wild-dog acquires, 
when brought into the company of domestic dogs, no less than five 
Gistinct barking signals, we can well believe that a race much superior 
in intelligence, and forced by necessity to associate in large bodies, 
would—in many hundreds of generations, perhaps—acquire a great 
number of yocal symbols, These at first would express various 
emotions, as of affection, fear, anxiety, sympathy, and so forth. Other 
signals would be used to indicate the approach of enemies, or as 
battle-cries. I can see no reason why gradually the use of particular 
vocal signs to indicate various objects, animate or inanimate, and 
various actions, should not follow after a while. And though the 
possession and use of many, even of many hundreds, of such signs 
would be very far from even the most imperfect of the languages now 
employed by savage races, one can perceive the possibility—which 
fis all that at present we can expect to recognise—that out of such 
systems of vocal signalling a form of language might arise, which, 
undergoing slow and gradual development, should, in the course of 
™many generations, approach in character the language of the lowest 
savage races. That from such a beginning langnage show’ stain 


(“* which is else") bestial. Nay, the man is forn 

had occasion to control innate tendencies to evil, 

strongly significant of the origin of our race. ‘To most mi 

be pleasanter, as certainly it seems more reasonable, to 

the evil tendencies of our race are manifestations of qi 
going gradual extinction, than to regard them as the conse: 
‘one past offence, and so to have no reason for trusting ir 
eradication hereafter, But, as Darwin says, in the ti 
spirit : “We are not here concerned with hopes or fears, only wit 
the truth as far as our reason allows us to discover it We mit 
acknowledge that man, with all his noble qualities, 
which fecls for the most debased, with benevolence | ‘extends 
not only to other men but to the hutblest living creature, with bi 
God-like intellect which has penetrated into the movements amd eo 
stitution of the solar system—with all these exalted powers, man ail 
bears in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his lowly origin’ At 
it seems to me, man’s moral nature teaches the same Tesson 9 
equal, if not greater, significance. 
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A FORGOTTEN TURKISH NATION 
IN EUROPE. 
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N the discussions on the great struggle which is now being fought 
out in the East, we see it always taken for granted that the 
Osmapli are the only Turkish nation that has ever divelt on European 
soil. Unless we reckon Russia on this side of the Ural to be out of 
Europe, the assertion does in no wise hold good. It can be dis~ 
prayed from history to the fullest extent. So far from the Turks of 
Constantinople haying, until now, been the only specimen of that 
sace in our part of the world, we find their very name already in 
classic records, as dwellers near the Volga, more than 1,809, if not 
more than, 2,200, years ago. Strange as this may sound amidst the 
current literature of the day, it is a fact easily ascertainable from + 
Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Strabon, and the older Herodotos. 

‘Again, within clear historical time—between the eighth and the 
eleventh centuries—we meet with, in what is at present southern 
Russia, one of the most extraordinary kingdoms, fully provable, from 
Arab and Byzantine writers, to have been founded and upheld by 
a Turkish people. It was (may the reader not be shocked!) a 
Jewish-Mahometan kingdom of no mean culture, marked by justice 
and religious tolertion, It went down in the turmoil of attacks 
made upon it by the Warangian chieftains of Russia, by Byzantine 
arms, and by rough nomadic tribes, Few at this present day, even 
among those who profess to have mastered the principal facts of the 
past, know the history or have even heard of the name of the 
Khazars. A full and connected history of Khazaria is, in fact, still 
wanting. Yet this once powerful Turkish nation had for several 
hundred years held orderly and beneficent sway in the Steppe lands 
between the Yaik and the Boug. Turkish by race 
it was mainly Jewish by creed in its governing 
Mahometans and heathens in its army; and allowed perfect 
freedom to the Christian propaganda, For a time, this remark- 
able Khazar kingdom seemed destined wo spread dai 

















tribes, 
{lipent) and the Turks (Tirae), as d 
about the neighbourhood of the present! 
Vorontsch. “The word " Iyrkai" is the n 


“Ourgs” {Ofwye) are, as is generally 
mistake for “Thurgs” (Oypyee), we would 
dwelling-place of that Turkish people in an 
rection—between the Dniepr and the Danube. — 
that might be entertained, is removed by the 
classic writings ‘Turks, then, there have been In! 
long as there have been Teutons and Slavs in it. Td 
whether this is a humiliating fact for our Aryan pride j| 

After the great Gothic nation, our own forefa 
time filled nearly the whole territory from the Baltic 
Sea, fresh Turkish populations came into the country 
Volga and the Don. ‘The Bulgars and the Khazars, 
were of them. Abul Hassan Massudi, an Arab geo 
wrote in the tenth century of the Christian era, says of the | 
that “they are a kind of Turks.” ‘This may look odd just 
historically it cannot be helped. Another Arab author of the sit 
century, Ibn-Haukal, to whom we are indebted. beter 
records, avers that “the Rulgars speak @ language sim 
of the Khazars, but unlike that of the Russians.” ‘The Russians be 
meant were probably not the Finnic or Slay people of what we nowelll 
North-western Russia, but the Warangian, Teutorie founders: 
‘of that empire, between whom and the subject Slavs the Arab wnte® 
make & proper distinction. Now, the Bulgars having been "4 kind 
‘Turks, and having spoken a language similar to that of the Khari 
it is evident that the latter, too, must have had’ kinship) with th 
‘Turkish race, so far ag the test of language can be a guide in ar 
nology. But Ibn-Haukal is even more explicit, He 
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"The Chosar nation borders upon the Turks, and has great affinity 
with them.” The same author distinguishes a darker and a fairer 
face nmong the Khazars ; of which more anon, 

‘To complete the chain of ‘evidence, we find the Khazars, in 
Byzantine chronicles, called, straightway, “Turks from the East" 
(Toapcoe aed rie Layie, vie XaLipove droiZavew), or simply Turks ; 
and their ruler, “King of the Turks” (raw Tovpey wiptoc). So they 
‘are spoken of by Theophancs, in the year 626, when the 
concluded « treaty with the Khazars against the Persions. Khazar 
history, therefore, forms part of the general history of the Turk races. 

‘There is a passage in Nestor, the first Russian annalist, which 
has been interpreted as making out the Khazars to be “ Ugrians,” 
Nestor wrote in the eleventh century; and even at his time the 
country about Kioff was still called the Ugrian land. He distin- 
guishes between the Black Ugres, whom we recognize as the fore- 
fathers of the Magyars ; and the White Ugres, whom he seems to 
identify with the Khazars, The Byzantine historians, on their part, 
designate both the Ugres, or Ungrians, and the Khazars, as Turks, 
Armenian writers, with an evident proud Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
consciousness of their own, went even farther. They call the Kha- 
zars “Chinese.” ‘This, too, is fully correct in so far as the Khaear 
‘Turks were Turanians ; consequently near kindred of that people of 
‘ancient culture which dwells in the Flowery Empire. The non: 
‘Aryan, non-Semitic, Wogulian, Mongoloid character of the Khazars 
5 thus fully established from the most various sources. 


ut. 


Nor must it be supposed that the area of ‘Turanian populations 
was restricted, in the days of Khazar rule, to what is now southern 
Russia, Our Aryan preferences should not make us forgetful of the 
fact that European Russia, in its immense majority, has from olden 
times been inhabited by races of the Finnish, Tshudish, Uralian, 
‘Turanian—or, as Polish writers prefer calling it, the Finno-Turkish— 
stock. What Napoleon J. once jokingly said about “scratching the 
Russian and finding a Tatar,” has indeed, by a laborious research, 
historical and linguistic, been put into a thorough system. ‘Those 
who deny the claim of Russia to act as the champion of the Pan- 
Slavonian idea, have called the Muscovite “a Turk, only bound in 
Russia leather,” It is a would-be satirical way of stating an ethno- 
Jogical fact, Nevertheless there remains a very large basis of 
truth under this seeming squib, Not only has the southern half of 


a 


other Turanians, The process of their $ 

becn a very slow one. Itis even now not 

niable fact may certainly be stated without giving rise | 
that we wish to fix upon the Russian pation, on 


mainly non-Aryan origin, a brand of everlasting po 
lectual damnation, Nothing could, at all events, beter fea 


own views, 
vil not go here inte the sale quest Saceasoeeaea | 
lations of whole Europe. I will only bring to 


the builders of the Kyklopian walls, the Pelasgian ; 
Greece, and the Etruscans, who were the teachers of 
civilisation, have, cre this, been claimed by some for that ‘Turanit 
stock which, after all, has worked out a remarkable culture in east 
Asia, It may be useful here to glance at Kiepert’s “ Atlas “of te 
Ancient World.” That map was drawn up some seventeen yest 
ago—long before the discussion which latterly took place i 
London on the priority of the claim of having started the ‘Purana? 
theory of Etruscan descent. Now, Kiepert's map marks ‘Thessil 
part of Makedonia, Illyria, Pannonia, Rhitia, a part of norther 
Tualy, Etruria, Corsica, eastern Sardinia, north-western Sicily, a ba 
the Mediterranean const of Gaul, the Balearic Isles, and the gresi | 
part of Spain with yellow colour ; the explanation being added dit 
this signifies " white races which are neither attributed to the Anji 
nor to the Semites.” In so far as the Iberian race is held to be nol 
Aryan, a bit of the British Isles might also have been painted yelio® 
on Kiepert’s map. 

‘There may be differences of opinion as regards details; bet 
there can be no doubt that there is a substratum of nor 
lations even in southern and western Europe. ‘The speech of the 
races has died out long ago; their blood, however, is still actif 
Nations do not die when they lose their name or change theie tongs 
‘This we should not forget in our new-fangled Aryan pride, Astoie 








* » 2 . —) 





1 immigrants i 

‘The Icelandic saga-cirele of our Teutonic forefathers still remembers 
that latter fact. “Non-European,” in the fallacious sense of a 
eee deve aad esnitctn cozaran elinerat 
misleading ward because Finnic and other Turanian races have been 
in Europe even before the Aryans. At the same time it should not 
be forgotten that Asia herself still boasts of a considerable Aryan 
popolation ; so that in every respect it is impossible to draw a hard 
and fast line, It will be advisable to remember this when dealing 
either with Russian or Khazar history. 


Iv. 


Highly interesting as the rise and development of the Jewish: 
Mahometan power of Khazaria appears from the scattered references 
in various annals, its history remains almost to be written. Yet, 
Byzantine chroniclers spoke of the “great Khazar people,” even 
when it had not reached the summit of its power. ‘The life of that 
early Turkish nation 1s certainly not to be confounded with that of 
some wandering, roving borde lacking all State-forming instincts and 
capabilities. Pioneers of progress—not lawless reivers—the Khazars 
‘were, when once they had settled between the Caspian, the Dniepr, 
the Black Sea, and the Oka. At least, pioneers of progress they 
snust be called, comparatively speaking, when we consider the utter 
barbarism in which the Slay, the Finnie, and other Ugrian tribes were 
then sul! sunk. 

Remarkably enough, this curious Turkish pesple combined 
yearnings for Greek culture with a liking for a Semitic creed. 
‘Their State religion—or, rather, the religion of the Court and of a 
large section of the Khazar nation—was no other than the Mosaic, 
Anon-Semitic race actually turned Jews. Perhaps, when we examine 
the matter closely, this isnot more wonderful than that our ancestors 
should, of their own free will, have forsaken the grind and weird, in some 
respects even charmful, worship of Woden, Thunar, Freia, and Balder 
for a Semitic, Asiatic religion, which clashed with their whole charac- 
tereif they were not, as in the case of the Saxons of Germany, forced 
into it, after » thirty years’ brave struggle, by the cruel sword of a 
despotic conqueror, who drove them by shoals into the river for 
baptism, and court-martialled—that is, decapitated—nearly five 
thousand of them ina singleday! With the Khazars, on the contrary, 


‘Teutonic tribes, interspersed with Sarmates. 

Hunnic, Avar, Bulgarian, and other races of the 

came pushing on, making their irruption into the SI 

plain, In the ranks of the invading hosts of Atti 

a medley of Mongol hordes, together with some 

that had been forced to make common cause with th 

Chosar or Khazar people are also mentioned as one of | 

‘warrior clans of the “Scourge of God,” With the Huns ; 

‘horde went into the puszta between the Carpathians and: 

‘The chief Ugrian element in the Magyar tongue has even been 2 

by some, to those Khazars, rather than to the Huns proper, 
In the sixth century, the Khazars had laid hold of the land betwee 


the Volga and the Don. ‘The Caspian then bore the name: 
Khazar Sea— Bahr Chosar.” Balangiar—now Ast wi 
capital. We hear of their struggles with the Mahometans 


possession of Derbend, Georgia, Armenia, the z 
frontier-districts of Persia, and the territories of the Araxes 4 
Persian ruler, Chosroes, had to shield his kingdom against thet 
inroads by 2 work similar to that great “Chinese wall” which # 
so often erroneously used as a rhetorical simile for absurd seclusion 
whilst in truth it was a sheltering barrier of Civilisation agaet 
Barbarism, Over bill and dale, and through waste tracts of lath 
Chosroes set up his line of strongholds from the Caspian to the Bla 
Sea, Peter L, after the capture of Derbend, still saw with amasemet 
some of its colossalremnants, Prince Demetris Kantemir: 
the ruined wall, likening its gated towers to the towers of Moscow 
In the seventh century the Khazars are a doughty peaple, of 
Jansquenet turn of mind, who often furnish auxiliary troops 


- _ 
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‘Government at Constantinople. A Greek Emperor gratefully places 
‘adiadem on the head of the Khazar Prince or Chagan, calling bim his 

son. During the troublous time of Byzantine dynastic struggles, a de 
Peerenretcseity ani aeiicain ‘Khazar lands ; and, marrying the 
‘Chagan's daughter, ‘crowns her after his restoration at Constsntingple 
as his Empress. Another ex-sovereign of Eastern Rome comes simi- 
Jarly as an exile into Khazaria. A child born from the union of a Greek 
Emperor with a Khazar Princess rules at Constantinople as Leo the 
Khazar, The Greck Empress Irene, famed for her beauty and her 
intellectual gifts, but also noted for her crimes, and whose arny was 
Deaten in Italy by Karl the Great, whom she afterwards desired to 
marry, was of Khazar origin, 

Many were, therefore, the Khazar connections with an empire 
in which Hellenic culture lingered. Khazar body-guards were intro- 
duced at Constantinople. On festive days the Emperor put on 
Khazar dress asa token of respect for his allies. Thus, whilst the 
Khazars often attacked Armenia, the Iberian countries of the 
Caucasus, and Media, or carried on successful wars with the Arab 
Khalifs, they did not touch Constantinople, but were content with 
peacefully seeking there the fruits of human culture. 

Afterwards we see the Khazars, who had gradually neared the 
shores of the Black Sea, getting the upper hand also over the remnant 
of Goths in the Crimea. A Germanic population, converts to 
Christianity; small in number, but distinguished by valour; described 
fm the Greck chronicles as brave and hospitable, tillers of the soll 
and averse to towns, still kept their hold over the south-western 
districts of that peninsula in the eighth century, These Goths, only 
‘about 3,000 in number, were faithful allies of the Byzantine Empire. 
At the end of the ninth century they, too, had to yield to the Chagan. 
For a long time afterwards the Tauric Chersonese was then known 
under the name of Khazaria, 

Soon the kingdom of the Chagan reaches from the Yaik, or Ural, 
to the Dniepr and Bug, from the Caucasus and the Black Sea to 
the middle course of the Volga, and to the Oka, Nearly one half— 
the southern one—of present European Russia was thus under Khazar 
sway before Egbert had knitted together the English monarchy. 


v. 


Judging from what we hear at present every day, it would seem 
‘as if Russia had never been anything clse than a pure Slav empire. 
In truth, it was neither founded by Slavs, nor is its name a Slavowiss 


fone, It owes its origin to Germanic warriors, é 


of the Fins of the north-east also became tr 
chieftains, ‘This new “ Russian" State was a mere 
north-west and the north, of the present Empire of the 
At that time, the Khazar nation was, beyond ¢ 
advanced in civilisation. Within the boundaries above d 
settled under a regular and orderly government, in which 
towards peaceful progress quickly became the ru 
her eastern and south-western frontier, Khazuria was surrounded 
other Turkish tribes, mostly barbarian and untamed, e the 
and the Petchenegs; in the north-east, by Fins, also red, 
‘Usgrians, to Turks and ‘Tatars; in the north and 
newly formed “Russia,” « Slavo-Finnic confederacy 
headship. 
From the eighth to the beginning of the 


me b 
the 









culture, In those tracts of land where the Cossack, the Ki 
the Kalmuck now dwell or rove, this Turkish ; 
wealthy towns and fruitful fields. In the Steppe eo 
deserts from the Ural to the Dniepr they had flounshing 
such as Atel, Sarkel, Asmid, Kuran, Gadran, Segekan, Samana 
Albaida, Ferus-Kapad. Atel, according to Th-Hlaukal, 
closed with fertile fields for 2 distance of seventy miles: a 
of Asmid had rich gardens in its neighbourhood. ‘The ft 
gardens! 


Derbend to Serir was fronted in its whole length with 










vineyards, 
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Tt seems that, in not a few cases, the plans of Khazar towns were 
traced ont, and the chief buildings erected, by Byzantine architects. 
Greeks built Sarkel, or “White Town” (now probably Bjelajaveea, 
that is, “White Tower”), as a new residence for the Chagan, instead 
‘of the old capital, Balangiar. Sarkel lay near what is now a Cossack 
‘stanitza, or thorpe, With those Greeks who went into Khazaria 
for the sake of art or trade, Christian missionaries also came, who 
preached the Cross unhindered. The Byzantine Emperor Michael 
haying sent a so-called philosopher, of the name of Constantine, 
for the conversion of the “Turks from the East,” this missionary 
was received with the greatest attention, and even loaded with 
presents; but the mass of the Jewish Khazars remained faithful to 
their own creed. 

Karamsin, who wrote his “ History of the Russian Empire™ at 
the suggestion of the Czar Alexander L., to whom he dedicated it, 
‘openly acknowledges that “the Slavs do not scem to have felt the 
yoke of those (Khazar) conquerors as an oppressive ove.” He adds, 
that “ everything appears to prove that the Khazars had attained to 
a certain civic culture” Whilst Huns and other Asiatic barbarians — 
Karamsin remarks—found pleasure only in the destruction of towns, 
the Khazars asked the Greek Emperor Theophilos for an able 
architect, who built for them a city that served as a bulwark against 
the inroads of nomads. Once the terror of the Persian monarchs 
and of the Khalifs, and powerful protectors of the Byzantine Empire, 
the Khazars had “ subjected the Slav tribes without any blootished."* 
‘These Slavs of the North lacked the warlike spirit, On the other 
hand, it is recorded of them that, when there were too many 
daughters in a family, the mother had the right of killing the surplus, 
and often did it! 

Yet—to continue the quotation from Karamsin—though the 
Khazars easily subdued the Slavs, it was from this very quarter that 


4 The tribute paid by the Slavs to the Khamrs is said to have consisted of 
Swords and squirrel skins. Schlozer, who expresses some doubls about this, 
aaks wonderingly why skins of bears, so abundant in Russia, wore not rather 
exnoted asa tribute? Had they no weapons—he satirically inquires, with a 
poidt of exclumation—to Kill them? To this it may be replied that the Khazars, 
somewhat advanced as they were in culture, may have preferred squirrel skins 
for the omamentation of their dress, Nor is it unlikely that the Slav tribes of 
that time, from the absente of a mactial hunter's spirit among them, may have 
Jefe the bear s¢ much alone as Indians generally do the tiger. ven at present 
it is officially stated that, since the emancipation of the serfs in Russia, the wild 
animals—the wolves especially—bave vastly increased ; the peasant being no 
Jonger ordered out by the Jandholder for regular chases of the prowling beast, 
‘The mujik himself prefers leaving the wolf alone, 


who mentions a number of Khazar towns, says | 

buildings in the kingdom. The want of good bi 

parts of the country may account for thay. There 
and chariot dwellings of populations scarcely weaned 

gipsy life, but who owed allegiance to the Chagan, and would, in & 
fof time, have been drawn into the sphere of civilised life. Iti 
¢o still now in parts of Russia, and in the Arab lands of 
Empire; where there are towns, as well as nomad B e 
‘Arab chronicle it is asserted that the Khazars were an 9 
cultural, not a seafaring people. But from other authors 
merchants —whether native or foreign—went with their 

down the Don, through the Black Sea, and even into the: 










this progressive community were followers of the Mosaic 
‘The army was composed chiefly of Mahometans and he 
Christians occasionally also fought under the Khazar 
Men of all the religions represented in the kingdom held t 
offices of the administration. No cup of hemlock was 

any one speaking of “new gods.” No rack or stake 
heretic. No theological hatred pryed into any man's belief EW 
one, in the words of Frederick 11. of Prussia, was allowed to "att 


‘eternal bliss according to his own fancy,’ 


1 Die Berufung der sehtwediochen Rodven, 


4h. + 
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Vi 


We get a less detailed account, from the old chronicles, as to the 

of the Khazar constitution, ‘The law was, as Tbn- 

‘Hankal says, that the monarch had to be of royal blood ; but often 
‘quite a poor member of the house, who until then had lived in utter 
Reglect, was raised to the throne, In religion, the head of the State 
had to be an Israclite. Khazar kingship was no doubt a Sultanate, 
‘whose officials might be visited with the penalty of death at the 
shortest notice. Yet, that Sultanate was modified by various checks, 

‘There were slavish customs, such as entire bodily prostration on 
the approach of the Chagan. ‘The same custom, it is true, is 
mentioned still as a Muscovite ane by the French Captain Margeret 
—wnho had held office in Russia in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century—not only in regard to the monarch, but in the dealings of 
petitioners with any superior.’ Nevertheless, the Khazar 
‘was 50 little looked upon as a ruler by right divine that at bis in- 
stallation a kind of strangulation-comedy was played upon him, 
when he had to declare how many years he meant to reign. If he 
reigned longer, and did not do well, he was despatched, by a palace 
revolution, as unceremoniously as were not a few kings, in the history 
of western Europe, by cither a combination of lords and priests, or 
bya rising of commoners, 

Moreover, the principle seems to have been recognised in Kha- 
zaria that the King reigns, but does not govern ; for we hear of a titular 
Manarch on the one hand, and of a Regent on the other. The 
monareh’s title of Chagan, or Great Chagan, is a Mongol one. 
Gengis Khan, also, was called Gepgis-Chagan ; and among various 
Turk races of old, the same title of Chagan is to be met with. The 
Khazar Regent, on his part, bore the title of Chagan Bech (in 
Byzantine Greck, xf), in which we easily trace the Turkish word 
Beg" or “Bey.” ‘This Chagan Beg was chief commander of the 
Aammy ; had Foreign Affairs under his supervision ; and exercised the 
upper control over the Exchequer. ‘There were so-called “'Tuduns," 
‘or governors, under hitn, who seem to have levied the tribute from 
the Slay communes and tribal confederations that acknowledged 
Khazar rule, A chief check upon the Regent himself must have 
existed in the political equality of all creeds, and in the habit of 


© Bitet de lEmpire a Russie ot Grande Duche de Moscovie, Par te Capitaine 
Margeret, Tris; 1607. (‘Mais si un inferiear veut impetrer quelque chese da 
ton superieur, Il se prosteruera du tout In face contre terre, comme kus en Less, 
fpricres deuant quelques images; et ne s;auent que Cest d’nutre reverence 
Vor, CCXLE 50. 1762, GG 


the contempt the conquerors had for the 

thing that the Chagans, with such 

sct up 2 Papism, or intolerant Rabbinism, © 

of the orthodox Spee et oe c 


subjects with any harshness. 
"Taking all in all, there seemed to be a 
advancing civilisation of the Khazars being: 
gradually spreading culture among other %0 
Finnic, and Slavonian tribes of Europe. ‘Through 
ever Hellenie light still beamed forth from Constas 
course of time have penetrated the dark hyp 
North, hi aeoal at tat alge 
solution. 


vo. 


Having given, so far, 2 general idea of the position 0 
forgotten Turkish nation, it may be as well, for the 
illustration, to quote some passages from the Arab chro 
alluded to, A great deal of light is shed on the early 
tory of south-eastern Europe by these Mussulman writ 
give us glimpses of the life of the first Germanic rulers 
‘They also have saved some of the records of the rem 
kingdom from disappearing in utter oblivion, Here and 
true—if I do not much mistake—the latent jealousy of 
but Mahometan, Arab against the Turanian and Jewish 
Khazaria seems to influence the pictures they haye left us. 

Abul Hassan, with the surname of Massudi, when 
the Caspian as the “ Chosar Sea,” distinguishes it ftom the 

and the Nithiss Seas, which are clearly the Black Sea. and the Seat 
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_ Manthiss and Nithiss he describes as ‘the Sea of the Bulgars 
—o ‘The latter assertion is only right in 0 far as 
r Dia geeeetaiean 







r then upon the Euxine. The border races on 
were the Khazars and the Petchencgs. These 
I will remark in passing, are mentioned in our 
asa people strong with the bow, The “Riuzen™ 

men from the Kieff country are also referred to, 
h arene lay. After this, it will. scarcely be 
apes bet ol German epics, Lamaty soe, be axa) 
Se tel tae 
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‘The Bulgars, whom Abul Hassan describes as “a. kind of Turks,” 
were originally settled near the Caspian and the Volga—from which 
river they bear their very name: Volgarians, or Bulgarians, ‘ Bulgar" 
was the Arab name for the Volga, At the Danube and near the 
Balkan, the Bulgarians became mixed with Slavs, and lost their 
‘Turanian speech, even as Franks, Goths, and Normans lost their 
‘Teutonic speech in France, or Longobards and yarious other Ger 
manic tribes lost theirs in Italy or Spain. et, cven as in northern 
Italy, partly also in Spain, and very much so in northern France, 
the strong infusion of Germanic blood may yet be seen in the 
physical type of the people, or even in, their family names : s0 also 
many of the present Bulgarians show marked traces of their Turkish 
descent, 

It ought to be kept in mind that at the time when Abul Hassan 
wrote, the whole south-eastern quarter of Europe was full of Turkish 
popiilations. Some of these often disturbed, by sudden attacks, their 
Kindred, the Khazars. In this, they had the same rough practice 
which unfortunately characterised the different Teutonic tribes, who 
fiercely warred against cach other, taking no heed of kinship. 
However, some of the Turk hordes around Khazaria kept an good 
terms with that kingdom, Abul Hassan states that “between the 
‘Turkish populations of whom a portion reach as far as the Sea 
Nithiss (the Sea of Azoff), and whose raids extend to the city of 
Romia (Eastern Rome, Constantinople), and the King of Khazaria 
and the ruler of the Alans, there is a treaty of alNiamce, “Dhar 


oes | 





be 


Empire, tried 
the ninth and the eleventh centuries, towards 
Danube. 


‘They dwelt in those days in the north-Caucasian 

of their fair-haired, blue-eyed, but otherwise rather d 

ants may probably even now be seen in Ossetia, in 
ofthe Caucasus. It is interesting to read in Abul 
kingdom of the Alans borders upon a people called 1 

‘between the Caspian and the Mediterranean. 

the Circassians, who among their neighbours still bear # 
Kasach. And this is the enthusiastic description whi 
geographer gives of the bodily aspect of that Caucasian 
“They are devoted to the religion of the Magi; and ats 
populations whom we have noted as living in those 
there is none which covers more its skin, which has a more | 
colour, statelier men, and more charming women, nobler 
slenderer waists . - . . in fine, a more beautiful shape, 
nation. Their women are described as the very grace of 
It is a portraiture which still holds good. 

In the capital of Khazaria—Abul Hassan goes on—there were 
Moslemin, Christians, worshippers of idols, and Jews, With the 
pride of a Mahometan he puts his fellow-believers first; but he 
adds that the King and his household follow the Mosaic creed, “The 
King of Khazaria embraced Judaism in the days of Haruner- 
Rashid ; upon which the Jews from the Islamitic lands and ftom 
Greece (the Byzantine Empire) went over to him, seeing that the 
ruler of Greece forced all the Jews in his kingdom to the Christan 
religion and ill-treated them. The present nuler of Greece i 
Armmenius. . . . . Many Jews, therefore, wandered away to the 
Khazar Jand, as we have already said ; these have a King there 
. «+ « The worshippers of idols in that county are of varios 
nations ; among them there are Sseklab (Slavs) and Russians” 
Under the name of Russians, as distinct from Slavs, the writer 10 
doubt means immigrant Gothic Warangians, Like Ahmed Ibn 
Fozlan, an Arab ambassador to Russia, who in 921 drew up* 
report of his journcy, Abul Hassan speaks of fire-burial as a custom 
of those heathen races. Widow-burning he refers to as one of thet 





== 
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‘practices, and he compares it in some measure with the Indian 
‘custom. 


According to Abul Hassan, the majority of the inhabitants of 
‘Khazaria were Mahometans. ‘These latter formed the army ; they 
were known as “ Arssich,” or “Larssieb." However, the heathen 
‘Russians and Slavs within the King’s territory also were a part of the 
warforce. It was the only paid standing army among the Eastern 
kingdoms,—says the Arab writer. The highest offices in the country 

were occupied by Mahometans. 3t was agreed that, in any war 
Teton ths Jewish King of Khazaria and a Moslem power, the 
followers of the Prophet should not be compelled to fight against 
their fellow-believers. Besides the Moslem soldiers, many Maho- 
metan merchants and handicraftsmen were in the country, “ owing to 
the justice and honesty which reigned there.” 

Probably the Arab writer overstates the Mussulman element in 
Khazaria. At least, he himself reports that there were seven chief 

for the Mahometans; two for the Khazars under the 
‘Mosaic Inw ; two for the Christians, who were judged in accordance 
with the Gospel ; and one for the Slavs, Russians, and other members 
of “that Heathendom whose judicial sentences are simply delivered 
according to human insight." The’ enumeration here made goes 
far to show that the Jews and the Christians together were about 
‘twice the number of the Moslemin, In important cases—the Arab 
writer asserts—the contending parties met before the Islamitic 
judges, submitting to Mahometan law. This deference—if we can 
rely on the statement—may be explained by the great hold the 
‘Mussulman portion of the inhabitants had on public affairs through 
its being the prominent fighting force. 

‘Abul Hassan alleges that the Khazars were mainly tillers of the 
soil, and that “the King’s men did not know how to steer ships.” 
Still, he speaks of vessels of the Khazar merchants going up a river, 
which is evidently the Don, “whose shores are inhabited by Turkish 
populations that have expanded themselves in the Khazar kingdom.” 
‘There were large ships laden with wares from Chowaresm, On other 
vessels the most beautiful and most expensive fox-skins were brought 
froms the interior. ‘There was trade, ia such articles, “not only from 
Khazaria to Derbend, to Berthass and other places in Chorasan, but 
also to the countries of the Franks, and to Spain." 

Abul Hassan gives also an account of a Russian war-expedi- 
tion going by means of ships through rivers and canals into the 
Caspian Sen It is a picture very different from that of peaceful 
conumerce. The raid probably happened about the year gi2, and 


by the Mahometan troops of Khazaria, 
Chagan’s previous weak behaviour, 
warriors of the country, the Moslem 

the roving freebooters, which lasted three 
killed, many drowned; about 5,000 of | 
that year,” the Arab writer says, “the | 
their inroads,” : 






speaking of the Khazar town of Atel, situated on 
Volga), “a river which comes from Russia and 
distribution of creeds, this author has details which 
variance with those given by Abul Hassan. He writes 
of this country is a Jew; he has in his suite 4,060 
sars, and worshippers of idols ; but the best part of his p 
Jews. He has 120,000 soldiers as a standing army.” 
the majority of the Khazars seem to be set down as {ol 
the Mosaic creed. According to Ibn-Haukal, there were nige 
Moslemin, Jewish, Christian, and heathen. Yet, thou 
that the “best part” of the King’s peopleare Jews, pe 
on, that “the lesser part of his Empire are Jews, 

Mahometans and Christians ; but the King and his < 
are Jews, ‘The members of the Courts of Justice ‘are of all religion” 
Ibn-Haukal also says that the most prominent pérsons in. 
Mahometan merchants, “whose language is the samt 38 
‘Turks, and is not understood by any other nation.” “Theis omits 
this passage:—"'The Chosar nation borders upon the ad 
has great affinity with them. ‘There are two kinds of 
of which is the darker one and has black lisir, so°that enesaglt 
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‘believe they were derived from the Hindoo. "The other race is of 
beautiful aspect : these sell their children ; but among the Jews and 
Christians it is not allowed to sell one another, or to bring a person 
into slavery.” ‘This distinction between Swarthy Khazars and White 
Khazars may point to a twofold race-clement: a Turanian and an 


Aryan ane. 
A curious correspondence is extant, carried on between a Spanish 
Jew of the tenth century, Chisdai ben-Jizchak, who yas Minister and 





physician in ordinary of the Cordovan Kbalif, Abderrahiman Annasir, 
and the Khazar King Joseph ben-Ahron. ‘The letters were probably 
‘written towards the year 960. Their authenticity has been impugned 
from no good reason. It was a German Jew, the Rabbi Jacob ben- 
Elieser (‘from Nemex"—that is, from Germany), who, alter much 
delay, handed over the letter of Chisdai ben-Jizchak to the Khazar 
‘Chagan ; the postal arrangements being in those days very incom- 
‘Chisdai took great interest in a country of eastern Europe 
which, in his view, was destined to revive the fallen glory of Israel. 
Tn dolorous tone, the Spanish Jew speaks of “the nations that say 
there is no longer any place of nile and of kingdom for Israel” He 
thinks the heart of the Israclites would be strengthened, and their public 
standing become a more respected one, if fuller reports were spread 
about the Khazar realm. Tn his reply, King Joseph ben-Ahron refers 
both to the Russian danger and to the scattered Jewish race. “I dwell,” 
he writes, “‘on the mouth of the river ; and I will not suffer that the 
Russians, who come in ships, go over to those other populations. 
= = . « For, if I did allow it, they would waste the whole land of 
Tsmaél as far ax Bagdad. . . . . May the Everlasting God of Israel 
hastenthe deliverance,and gather togethir the exiled and thescattcred !” 
"Thus the Jewish Government of Kbazaria acted for awhile as a 
buffer between Russian aggressive designs and the Mahometans 
near the Caspian and in Asia Minor. 


Ix. 


But the new pushing force from the North gradually became too 
Strong for the more cultivated Khazar nation, which had long held 
ts ground with praiseworthy firmness against never-ending inroads of 
wandering hordes from the south-east. In the very first century of 
its foundation, the Russian Empire treads the stage in full armour. 
From the disorder of a host of tribes, the Slavonian part of which 
‘was the least warlike, the foreign dynasty of the Ruriks calls a realm 
finto existence, ready armed for offence. Forthwith a despotism 3 


armies and navies of the barbarian “Ros” (‘Pac) | 
‘of the East.” In these struggles, the Russian ¢ 


Warangian chieftain called it—was for a time 
of the Balkan, at Prejeslavetz, Not satisfied with 


mirror of this ancient history the forecast of 
attempts, 

Heathen Russia made these attempts upon 
thousand years ago, They were continued after the ¢ 
the Grand-Princes to the Christian creed. Oleg, Igor, 
Whadimir, all strove for the mastery over the Byzantine 
Khazar nation stood in their way ; lying athwart the 
countries, together with the Petchenegs. ‘From the time 
Khazaria therefore became an object of attack, sometimes 
pendent Russo-Warangian rovers, like Askold and Dir; at o 
by a regular onslaught of the chieftains of the house of Rurik. 
the vassal tribes that acknowledged Khazar superiority 
detached, Oleg destroyed the Chagan's influence in the pr 
of Vitebsk and Tchernigov; for until then it had reached so 
what is now central and northern Russia. Swiatoslaw 
the same policy. 

‘The description we have of Swiatoslaw, the first Warangian 
of Russia with a Slavonian name, is that of a broad-chested, | 
necked, well-built Northman; of middle height; fair-haired, 
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A 
‘but of wild and gloomy aspect; with long moustache, and a thin 
beard. His flattish nose, and his shorn head, from which a tuft 
hair stands out, was a sign of nobility,” give him a sort of 


-Axoff fell, no doubt, at that time into the hands of the Russians. 
Then we hear, about the year 969, of other attacks made by 
‘Russian frecbooters. Ibn-Haukal relates that they utterly plundered 
‘the prosperous city of Bulghar, a renowned mart, aswell as Chasaran 
—that is, the eastern half of the Khazar town of Itil ; then Iti itself, 
and Samandar, From thence they ‘went at once to Roum (the 
Greek Empire) and to Andalus." ‘The name of Andalus is generally 
accompanied by modern writers with a point of interrogation, and 
looked upon as quite a mistake of the Arab author. I should, 
‘however, not wonder if a roving party of Warangianshad gone from 
‘the Bosphorus and the Egean Sea to Andalusia, which at the time of 
the Ommajide Khalifs was called Andalos. There is nothing more 
startling in such a Warangian venture than in the expedition of other 
‘Northmen, or Normans, to the mouths of the Garonne and to Sicily. 
‘Towards the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
‘centuries, a remnant of Khazar power still existed in the Crimea. 
"The wealth of the peninsula, and the long familiarity with the luxury 
‘and the arts of Constantinople, had, however, weakened the martial 
spirit in the Chagan’s dominion, Unfortunately, the Greek Empire 
itself, with an infatuation difficult to understand, actually suggested 
to the Russians to break down, by a joint effort, the last stronghold 
of the Khazars, who had so long been an eyesore to the ambitious 
Northern realm. ‘The desire of the Byzantines was to get full pos- 
‘session of the Tauric Chersonnese. A more large-minded view ought 
to have taught them that it was the worst policy for their own interests 
to invite Russia to the Black Sea. The duty of gratitude being 
scarcely recognised in politics, no stress need be laid on the gross 
ungratefulness shown by the Byzantines. As long as the Khazar 
Court and Kingdom had been mainly Jewish and Mahometan, the 
Greek Emperors had sought, and profited from, the friendship of the 
‘Chagans. But when the Christian crced, thanks to the tolerant spirit 


‘broke into Europe, all traces of a Khazar realm ha 
the Caspian, Nevertheless, the Crimea was still « 
medimval writers, under the designation 

zars us an independent nation had perished. 


x. 


‘There is an opinion that the German word for 
is derived from the name of Akatsyri or Kateyri, wh 
chronicles is given to the Khazars. It would be a side 
derivation, doubtful as that may be, of the French word 
degraded descendants—hiding, Pariah-like, in nooks 
of the once proud Gothic race which had overrun 
Spain. 

Tt has also been maintained that the Karaite sect of 
which has preserved so many valuable old n 
Jewish literature, were the offspring of that part of the K 
lation which had been converted to the Mosaic belief, 
having continued the struggle of the Sadducees against the 
which latter were the more strict book-believing part of 
Church, we might conclude, from the alleged origin of # 
that the Khazars were given to the more progressive 
within Judaism. ‘The fact of the Karaites hailing from 
‘Khazars is, however, open to question. But Hebrew g 
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‘not, in part, even older. mnt GE I3¥O 
‘With greater certainty can ‘we trace the names of some Khazar 

Ed go et erin AL 
ready, at the end of the fourteenth century, Bishop Pimin states, in 
his “Voyage to Constantinople," that at the Don, at a of 
two days’ travelling by water below the inflow of the 
there were the ruins of an old city, called Serklin, Some pry that 
this was Sarkel, Again, Chagan, near Kharkoff, and other towns in the 

ood of Voranesch, still show clear evidence of their Khazar 
origin. Names like Chagan's Well, Chagan’s Ford, and similar desig. 
ae at river-sides, leave no doubt about their meaning. 

itrange cnough, it is not unlikely that the very title which some 
wun Russian monarchs bore, before that of “Czar” and “ Em ia 
‘was adopted, arose out of the contact with the Grand Chaganate of the 
Kharars, ‘The word “Czar” itself, which finally remained to the 
tulers of Muscovy after Ivan the Temible had conquered the three 
ezarates of Siberia, Kazan, and Astrakhan, has been explained by 
‘Casimir Delamarre and others as a Tataric, Turanian, Asiatic title, 
signifying “Lord of the Steppes.” ‘These writers reject the derivation 
from "Cresar.” It is certainly remarkable that, as Margeret states, 
the Emperor of the Haly Roman Empire was called by the Russians 
"Tsisar, which they derive from Cwsar;” whereas the Muscovite 
monarch was called " Zar.” 

If we go back to the early Rurik epoch, we find Wladimir, and 
his son Jaroslaw, celebrated in a Church panegyric as “Grand Kagan” 
and “Kagan.” “Thus runs one of these laudatory clerical addresses:— 
“Let us also praise, according to our power, with whatever praise we 
can humbly give, him who has wrought great and wonderful things, 
‘our teacher and educator, the Grand Kagan of our country, Wladi- 
mir.” Again :—“ Pray especially for thy son, our orthodox Kagan 
George (Jaroslaw Wladimirowitch), that he may walk in peace and 
health through the troubles of life!" In the words of E, E. Kunik, the 
Grand Chaganate still lived for a long time in the memory and on 
the lips of the Slav people and of the Slavonised Northmen, ‘The 
Lay of Igor’s War against the Polovzians, which was probably 
‘composed at the end of the twelfth century, speaks of “Jaroslaw’s, 
‘of Oleg’s, of Kogan's delight in battle affrays.” It is, therefore, far 
from improbable that even one of the oldest titles of the Russian 
monarchs is of Turkish origin. 

Tt may be of interest to note here that, when Wladimir of Russia 
fntended to give up heathendom, he caused expounders of the 
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various creeds to be brought to his Court. 
‘over to that religion which would be best s 


from Khazaria. After having heard them all, W 

favour of the Byzantine doctrine, Rinakn itted best 
ideas of princely majesty and autocratic rule. At the sai 
Fiseest iets ney eee 


Emperor hesitating to do so, Wladimir invaded the 
Byzantine rule was then partly recognised, and n 
over to Constantinople itself In order to quiet him, a 
princess had to be sent to him as a bride, with a number 
who were to baprise him. ‘Thus only was the ambitious Rusia 
chieftain bought off. 

With such a danger from the North constantly before thess, 
the Byzantines committed a grave error by helping to brek 
down the intermediate kingdom of Khazaria, However, Russ 
soon became weakened at home through feuds among the sever! 
branches of the reigning family, who had divided the country 
among themselves. In the midst of this di came the te 
rible onset of the Mongol hordes of Gengis Khan and Batu, whet 
Russia was bowed for two centuries and a half under the Tite 
yoke. Thus the fall of the “Turks from the East" no doult 
helped to bring the deepest misfortune upon Russia hersel 
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SAVAGE POLITICAL LIFE, . 


‘ROM the accounts of travellers respecting the nature of govern- 
ment among uncivilised tribes, it would not be a purely 
baseless theory to construct a scale of successive developments, 
ranging from people entirely destitute of political cohesion to people 
characterised by a quite despotic form of government, and agreeing 
in the main with the fishing or hunting and the agricultural stages 
of human advancement respectively. ‘The savage idea of monarchy 
is represented by all the possible gradations between the most limited 
and the most absolute kind of government, and we should naturally 
look for the best types of the latter among tribes where geographical 
limitations or other causes have necessitated a stationary and agri- 
cultural life. We should expect to find the first germs of recognised 
leadership among people taught by war and the chase to appreciate 
superior strength or skill ; and to see such temporary leaders pass 
into definite political chiefs, when a more settled mode of life has 
given fixedness to ideas of property and made its defence more 
desirable, We might infer d friori that as men lived by hunting or 
fishing before they drove flocks, and drove flocks before they tilled 
the ground, so they lived in families before they lived in hordes, and 
in hordes before they lived in larger social aggregates. As represent- 
atives of the lowest stage of society, we might instance the Esqui- 
maux, whom Cranz found “destitute of the very shadow of a civil 
polity;" and we might pass from the hunting populations of America, 
who only choose rulers for the temporary purposes of war or the 
chase, to the despotic forms of government characteristic of the agri- 
cultural communities of Africa or Polynesia. 
Tt is not, however, worth insisting on an induction which would 
‘be at the mercy of the first negative instance drawn from so large a 
surface as the whole known globe. To supply only one such instance, 
Most South American tribes, who practised husbandry in addition to 
fishing and hunting to a far greater extent than North American 
twibes, were found, in point of social organisation, at a much lower 
Jevel than the Northern tribes, it being possible to classify the lanex 
into pations by words supplied by themselves, whilst in the South 


cece of oc ifm aa 
iurest consequences, it may not be lab 
arog 





itis pois tribes declared to be destitute of ¢ 
-who in the same sentence or paragraph are described as 
‘of political ties ; the statement that a tribe is entirely. 
religion or of any civil polity being, in Be aay h 
ssion, intended to convey an extreme idea of tl 
Bushmen, Californians, and Australians rear 
as not only not recognising any gods, but as not 
chiefs ; but subsequent research having proved that Bi 
possess an claborate mythology, worshipping the ethereal 
having their own distinctive myths concerning the fn 
is naturally aroused that all broadly negative assertions of the = re 
sort may be but the results of insufficient observation,! 
Undoubtedly, however, in countries where excess of nit 
not driven communities to improve their condition by ns 
their neighbours, and where, consequently, military skill has attained 
no importance nor authority, much looser social bonds may | 
than in places where a sense of property and of its value has ar 
‘Among people like the Esquimaux, the Lapps, or the 
who live together in independent families, age is the only title to 
authority ; and if skill in seal-catching or in weather-lore for 
a Greenlander the deference of younger members of his race, he has 
The collection of nutive Bushman literarure is said to Bave reached eighty. 
four volumes !. In Dr. Bleck's Brief Account of Bushmaw’ Folk: Lene, aod its the 
Cape Monthly Magasine for Jaly 1874, some account is given of their mythology. 
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No power to compel any of them to follow his counsels, and the only 
moral check to a refractory person is a possible refusal on the part.of 
his fellows to share the same hut with him. If, im distant voyages, 
all the boatmen submit their kajaks to the guidance of their 
countryman who is best acquainted with the way, they are at per= 
fect liberty to separate from him at pleasure. Beyond. this slight 
tic they have, or had when Cranz wrote, no political union, no 
system of taxation or legislation of any kind; albeit they were not 
‘wanting in methods for the enforcement of certain moral duties 
and the prevention of certain moral wrongs, Of the Kamscha- 
als, Steller tells us that they had no chief, but that everyone 
‘was allowed to live according to his pleasure; yet that they chose 
leaders for their expeditions, who were without even power to. decide 
private disputes, and that each estrag or family settlement had its 
ruler {generally the oldest male), whose power to punish consisted 
‘solely in the right of verbal correction. 

From the condition of the Kamschatkadals or Esquimaux to the 
condition of Eastern Asia or Polynesia, where a king’s name is so 
sacred as often to be avoided altogether, as many gradations of civil 
authority exist as otherwise mark the difference of their respective 
civilisations As the progress of an individual from infancy to old 
‘age is marked at cach stage by a strict equipoise of good and evil, 
varying only in kind, so every upward step in the social advancement 
of mankind seems attended with some equivalent loss. Individual 
Hiberty is greatest where the social bond is the loosest ; and people 
like the rude hunting tribes of Brazil, with only their hunting grounds 
to defend and only temporary leaders to obey, undoubtedly enjoy 
greater freedom than is compatible with an agricultural life. As 
soon as tribes become settled and practise husbandry they are 
naturally impelled to seek the labour of slaves, which is a thing un- 
desirable when a scanty subsistence is gained by the exertions of the 
chase. When once the existence of slavery has established a 
Gifference between bondsmen and free, a way is open for all those 
artificial divisions of society into ranks and castes which seem in 
later times to belong to, nay, to constitute, the natural order of 


Tt is, however, even at lower levels of general culture, often 
among tribes who are still in the hunting stage, that we find all traces 
disappear of that condition of freedom and equality once fandly 
imagined to belong to a “state of nature.” Savages seldom consti- 


© Steller, Kamachaths, 334, 355. 


tion both for chieftainship and nobility. 
fa the sole basis of authority, it follows that such 
descends to sons, who are as gifted as their parents wi 
prowess ; also, that any commoner may at any time! 
duly qualified for a leader, and that for the same 
female sex is not excluded from a career of 
Among the Abipones women were often raised to 
cacique or captainship of a horde ; nor is it rare to find them 
of occupying positions of similar dignity amang tribes 
other respects, treat their women as little better than 
burthen. 

As many savages surround the entrance to their paradise 
imaginary physical difficulties which only the bravest eam oven 
s0 they frequently make admission to the rank of thelr ¢ 
dependent on the performance of certain rites and ones. 
sufficiently attest the endurance of the aspirant to social elevation. 
An Indian tribe on the Orinoco used to lay such a candidate ona 
hurdle, place burning coals beneath, and then cover him with palm 
eaves all over, in order to make the heat more sul Or, they 
would perhaps anoint him with honey, and leave him for hours te 
to a tree at the mercy of the insects of those latitudes. ‘The Abix® 
nian plan was, to place a black bead on a tribeman’s tongue, = 
insist on his staying at home for three days, abstaining all the 
from the ordinary pleasures of food, drink, and speech. Theme © 
the eve of the day of his inauguration all the women of the ho 
would come to his tent, in uncouth attire, and Jament loudly for — 
ancestors of the man who would fain be a noble. The net 4 
after galloping spear in hand on horses decorated with bells = | 
feathers to the four quarters of the wind, he had to suffer the ' 
of the ceremonies to shave a band on his head, three iIncias——— 
from the forchead backwards. A eulogy by the oll woman, 
ing his warlike character and noble actions, concliding with a ca 
of name befiting his change of rank, completed the ceremony of) 


be | 
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installation, In the same way, on the Guinea coast, profitiency in 
playing tunes on ivory homs was an indispensable preliminary to 
entering the ranks of the nobles.’ 

‘The prevalence, indeed, of equality among savages is one of those 
fictions which date from the time when writers drew on their own 
minds for a knowledge of anthropology ; a fiction due to the same 
tendency which created for the Greeks their Elysian fields, or for the 
‘Fongan islanders their Bolotu, leading them to refer to the distant 
‘or the unknown the actualisation of those longings and idcals which 
‘the immediate surroundings of the world could not gratify. But the 
truth is, that so firmly among most savages has the idea become 
fixed of an essential ditference in the nature of nobles and commons, 
of governors and governed, that the demarcations of their mundane 
economy are transferred into their speculations about the unseen 
world, and the inequalities of this life are perpetuated in the next. 
‘The ‘Tongan Islanders believe that the masses have no souls nor 
foture life, and in Siam the poorer people offer prayers to a lower 
class of deities than the rich, In Mexico it was believed that afer 
death noble souls would pass into beautiful singing-birds, but com- 
‘omer ones into such vermin as weasles and beetles. In Samoa 
chiefs had a larger hole than plebeians by which to descend to the 
other world; and in Vancouver's Island, it was held that a calm, 
sunny, plenteous land in the sky awaited dead chiefs, but that Indians 
of low degree would find themselves in a subterrancan land, where 
the houses were poor, the deer small, and the blankets thin.” 

Devices have varied all over the world for marking the innate or 
acquired differences between men, Distinctions in dress or in titles 
have been the usual resort of the civilised and semi-civilised world 
alike; and the highest Fijian chiefs, who would style themselves the 
“subjects of Heaven only," were prompted by the same natural 
vanity that gave birth among ourselves to the “Knights of the Lion 
aud Sun.” But the most striking device in the lower grades of civili- 
sation is the conscious invention and use of a different form of speech, 
amounting almost to the use of a different language, such as was the 
a adopted by the Abipones to mark the difference between noble 

|. Persons advanced to the rank of nobles, or the Hocheri, 
a not only distinguished from their fellows by a change of name 
(men adding the suffix ix, women en, to their former appellation), 
but the whole language spoken by the Hocheri was by the insertion 
or addition of syllables so altered from the vulgar tongue as to 

4 Bosman, Guinea, 167. 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii, 7, 66, 8§, 128. 
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So, too, it is said that the island Caribs held their 


in a secret dialect, known only to the chiefs and r 
they were initiated after attaining distinction in war 
Society Islanders, Ellis tells us that “sounds in 
composing the names of the king and queen could no Jo 
applied to ordinary significations’—a rule, he adds, wh 
about many changes in the words used for things.® 
‘Tongan Islands something of the same kind also p 

we find that among the ways of paying special 
‘Tooitonga, or divine chief, was the employment, in 

‘him, of words devoted exclusively to his use, as si fre 
of ordinary parlance, 

Another method by which savages seck to mark se ie 
grades of society is to signalise by an excess of demonstration their 
sorrow for the departure of persons of rank from among them. ‘The 
custom of cutting off finger joints in token of gricf—grief fom 
its, prevalence among the Blackfeet Indians of North Americs, the 
Hottentots of South Africa, and among the female portion of tht 
Charruas of South America, may be considered to rank 
remarkable analogies of world-culture, when we find that a similit 
custom prevailed also among the Tongan Islanders’ whenever ie 
death of a chief or a superior relation left his survivors comfortle® 
It is possible that the idea of propitinting angry gods by selfintlictel 
pains may have originally underlain many of the practices ‘in ahs 





* Dobritehoffer, Aéipones, i. 204, 44%. 
® Klemm, Culhurgeschichte, iv, 101. 

* Williams, 7%, 29. 
* Jarves, History of Hawaii, 23. 

* Brett, Wild Tribes of Guiana, 13%. 

* Ellis, Polynesian Revearchas, lik, 1046 
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times regarded as mere manifestations of grief; for we find that as 
‘Bushmen sacrifice the end joints of their fingers in sickness, so during 
the illness of a Tooitonga, hhis countrymen would seek to appease the 
god whose anger had caused the disease by the sserifice daily of the 
Tittle finger of a young relation. Mariner mentions how two patriotic 
young Tonganers contested with fist and foot the right thus to testify 
their regard for the lord of thelr country. It is easily conceivable 
how a practice, begun with the ides of conciliating the cause of a 
disease, might be continued for the purpose of conciliating the cause 
‘of death, and thus how (as in Fiji, where on the death of a king 
orders are issued that one hundred fingers be cut off) an archaic 
‘superstition might pass into a meaningless formality. 

‘There are, however, various other ways of exhibiting regret for 
departed no! Tn the Sandwich Islands, if a chief dies, the 
highest mark of respect his survivors can show is to strike out one of 
theirfront tecth with a stone, ‘They also tattoo their tongues, deprive 
themselves of an car, or shave their head in fantastic designs, 
‘The latter is a world-wide symbol of sorrow ; more peculiar is the 
license to rob and bum houses and commit other enormities, which 
is, or was once, customary in Hawaii, on the death of a chief In 
‘Tonga and Tahiti it was customary on such Occasions to ent the fore- 
head and breast with sharks’ teeth. Axes, clubs, knives, stones, or 
shells, were employed freely for self-mutilation, when Finow, the king 
of Tonga, died ; his disconsolate subjects seeking to induce him by 
the energy of their blows and the loudness of their prayers to lay 
aside those suspicions of their loyalty, which had prompted. him to 
depart from Tonga to Bolotu." 

In modem civilised life there is at least one symbol of nobility 
which bears distinct traces of descent from uncivilised conceptions 
and usages. From the common practice of making a particular 
species of animal the totem, or representative, of a particular person, 
family, or tribe, arose probably the custom of distinguishing persons 
‘or families by crests, figurative of their patron animals. Both among 
the Kolushs, a fishing North American tribe, and their neighbours the 
Haidahs, of Queen Charlotte's Island, the existence of an aristocracy 
of bisth is proved from the presence of family crests, among them, 
derived from figures of certain animals. This single instance from 
the lower culture suffices to explain how animal figures, supposed to 
be expressive of the character of gods or warriors, cane to be worn 
Above their helmets; and, in the case of warriors at least, they gradually 
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passed from their helmets to their shields, till th 
armorial bearings, so highly prized and zealously 
generation, Newton, 


tively representing the bearer and his pursuits, C 
far larger proportion of crests are derived from 0 
from beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and even insects, 
other sublunary class of things.? 

‘If now we turn to the savage conception of monarehy 
find that, wherever regal authority exists, it is sustained b 
less strong belief in the divine origin of kings. The eon 
power ofa king varies with the amount of divinity ascribed t . 
The of Loango, in South Africa, for example, is not only 
honoured as a god, but known by the same name as the 
namely, Samba. His subjects, accrediting him with power over the 
elements, pray to him for rain in times of drought. Butasa King’s 
divine origin means his divine right, or in other words his despotic 
power, his subjects only enjoy their lives and property om the tenure 
of his will, nor does there seem any moral limitation to ls regal 
rights, save an obligation to make use of native products and dresses. 
‘The king of Dahomey, also revered as a god, appears to 
power over his countrymen which is only so far limited that he 
cannot behead princes of the blood royal, but must confine hi 
yengeance against them to strangulation or slavery. Many kings of 
the Fiji Islands claimed a divine origin and asserted the rights of 
deities, their persons indeed being so religiously revered that eve 
in battle their inferiors would fear to strike them, In Tahiti, Om 
the chief god, was called the king's father, and the same homage tat 
was paid to the gods and their temples was paid also to the king ant 
his dwellings, the homage, namely, of stripping to the waist. At is 
coronation the king asserted his dominion over the sea, by bens 
rowed in Oro's sacred canoe and receiving congratulation from §0 
divine sharks. So that it was no mere spirit of bombastic adulatio® 
that caused the King’s houses to be identified, in popular parla 
with the clouds of heaven, the lights in them with the lightning,or 4 
canoe with the minbow ; and if his voice was described as YW 
thunder, it doubtless was due to that common association of el 
with divinity, which prompted the savages of Chili, for instances 


"In Papworth's Ordinary of Aritive Armoriaks, no les than 124 pages 
filled with the names of families who take their crest from some mnimal ; 34 7° 
familics take (heir crests from the lion alone. 
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employ the same name for Thunder and for God. The ceremony 
‘of creating a Tahitian king consisted in girding him with a girdle of 
red feathers, which, as they were taken ftom the chief idols, were 
supposed capable of conferring on the monarch the divine attsibutes 
of power and vengeance. Thata human sacrifice was essential, not 
only atthe commencement and completion of the girdle, but often for 
‘every piece successively added to it, may appear to some to condense 
and confirm the experience of all ages and countries respecting the 
tendency of monarchical governments, 

Inasmuch, however, as government of any kind is impossible 
‘without a subdivision of functions, and a king needs ministers to ex- 
‘ecute his will, the limitation of a council is almost inseparable from 
the most absolute monarchy. A perfectly pure despotism exists, 
therefore, nowhere save in the definitions of the science of politics. 
It is, indeed, difficult to conceive an arbitrary governmentexcept as a 
synonym for total anarchy. In Loango, where we are told that the 
king nominates and displaces his officers at pleasure, and is absolute 
disposer of his subjects’ lives and liberties, we are also informed that 
‘armed resistance is often made against him, and that his power 
depends on his wealth and connections. Among the Ashantees there 
are four men at the head of the nobility who exert great influence and 
‘serve to balance the monarchical power. Among the Kaffirs, the chiefs 
of hordes, though with power of life and death, are restrained by the 
‘councillors they themselves nominate from attacking ancient usages ; 
and the right of desertion, which practically belongs to every member 
of a horde, acts as a most effectual moral check upon tyrannical tend. 
encies. Indeed, throughout Africa, the differentiation of functions of 
government, or the division of political labour, is carried to an extent 
which proves how little necessary connection there is between high 
political capacity and high culture in other respects. In Dahomey, 
where a man’s life is less sacred than that of a fox in England, there 
are two chief ministers in constant attendance on the king, a third 
who is commander-in-chief of the army, and a fourth who superintends 
‘the due punishment of crimes. 

‘The existence, again, of grades of society, clearly marked by 
differences of functions and privileges, is itself a proof of a political 
‘organisation which implies limitations to the exercise of sovereignty. 
‘Classes with distinct rights and relations prove the constraint of a 
public law which even monarchs must recognise and respect. In 
¥Fetu in Africa, where frequently from four to five hundred slaves are 
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3: Chiefs of towns, and. - 
4. Warriors of low birth chiefs of 
§. The people. 

6. The slaves taken in war. 


With whieh we may compare the Tongan social sc: 
1. The Tooitonga and Veachi, chiefs of divine de 


2. The king, or How. : 
3. The Fi, or nobles; all persons in any way 
former classes, - 
4. The priests, vy 
5. The Matabooles, attendants on chiefs, managers of cere 
pteservers of records, &c. ; 
6. ‘The Mooas, or younger sons or brothers of the Mal 
7. The Tooas, or common people, who practise such. 
not dignified enough to pass from father to 
club carving, shaving, o tattooing. 


« 
‘These ranks are so fixed and unalterable that they form: inoue 
feature in the ‘Tongan conception of a future world. 
merit, constitutes the title of admission to Bolota, All 
arrive there and enjoy a power similar but inferior 
original deities, being capable, like the latter, of inspiring 
living on earth. ‘The Matabooles also gain admittance to 
butare unable to cause priestly inspirations. 
dissolve with the body, as too plebeian’to find a placo ind 

In the Sandwich Islands, there were formerly 

orders—the first consisting of the king and queen, their relations amd 
the chief councillors ; the second of the chiefs of dependentidisticae 
the third of the chiefs of villages and of priests. Serville! 
all the inferior classes was paid to these three orders, but™partcalsif 
to the priests and higher chiefs, their very persons and houses being 
accounted sacred and the sight of them a peremptory. signal [f 


A date 











the speakers did not hesitate to compare the state to v 
| te ing ws ny tr as a ad wy pst 


heart tribes have succeeded, by speciously devised forms 


- and ceremonies, in clothing arbitrary power with a cloak of 
| ‘divine, The most remarkable of these devices ix 


_— inviolably” 
“Cpa lease by transferring the divinity inherent 
Say 


his dress to an English sailor, enabled the latter to appropriate 
wha food he chose to envelope with the train of his dress. 
Whatever house a Tahitian king or queen enters is vacated by its 
owners ; the field they tread on becomes theirs ; their clothes, their 
canoes, the very men who carry them, are invested with a sanctity 
the violation of which is death, and are regarded as prosisely as holy 
as objects less ostensibly associated with earthly necessities, 

‘But whether or not the institution of éadu was a clever invention of 
Akings for increasing their power, its inevitable extension reacted in time 
asa limitation to it, This may be illustrated from the Tongan Islands, 
‘where the regal power, owing probably to a long constitutional 

between the rival claims to sovereignty of birth and merit, 
‘stood in a most anomalous position, For the king did not belong to 
the highest rank of the people, his title depending in part on his 
‘Dirth, but principally on his reputation for personal strength and 
‘military capacity. Tooitonga and Veachi, the direct descendants of the 

irst visited the island, or (as we may perhaps rationalistically: 
‘translate it) the direct descendants of the earliest kings, occupied a 

h “status than the actual king, and were honoured with acknow- 
eee of their divinity which even the king himself had to pay, 


»* ' bo History of Hawaii, 21, 23. 
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the body, the dress, or the sleeping-mat of a chief nearer related 
to Tooitonga and Veachi than himself, he could only exempt himself 
from the inconveniences incurred by the violation of tabu by the dis- 
pensation attached to the ceremony of touching, with both his bands, 


the feet of such supernatural chief, or of some one his equal in ranks 

In the Society Islands, in consequence of the regal attribute in- 
separable from royalty of tabooing whatever ground it traversed, 
‘Tahitian kings became in course of time either entirely restricted to 
walking in their own domains, or subjected to the discomfort of a 
progress on servile shoulders over whatever district they wished to 
visit. So that tabu in both these instances acted as a limitation to 
the despotism of the king. 

In Tahiti, however, the king’s power was further limited by a 
custom which, extending as it does to all the noble classes, is perhaps 
the most anomalous institution in the world, whether as regards the 
theory or the practice of inherited rank. For the custom compelling 
a king or a noble to transfer all his titles and dignity to his firstbor 
son at the moment of his birth, whether instituted originally for 
securing an undisputed succession to the crown or due to a similar 
tude confusion of ideas, such as associates the sanctity of a man’s 
origin with the sanctity of all he touches, carries the claims of prime 
geniture to a degree unknown either by the Jewish or the English 
jaw. “Whatever might be the age of the king, his influence in the 
state, or the political aspect of affairs in respect to other tribes, a# 
soon as a son (of noble birth) was born, the monarch became a sub- 
ject ; the infant son was at once proclaimed sovereign of the people; 
the royal name was conferred upon him, and his father was the fitst 
to do him homage by saluting his feet and declaring him king.” The 4 
national herald being then sent round the island with the infiat —= 


a | 





his fther's power were transferred to the minor child, the 
eee act as regent till his child’s capacity for 


ar cteieiaas cis faren ponies com the institution of Vasu, 
ee sree a peaaiba to regal and aristocratic oppression, 
of individuals is held 


and shows how, ‘savages, the caprice 
eaietegs by tse tallies cf the chien Yu ‘Vasu signifies the com- 
Seapeer acti eclne in seyngote hs ave tet eae 
chooses belonging to an uncle or to anyone under his uncle's power. 
“Phe king often availed himself of ‘Vasu for his own benefit, it being 
-eustomary for a nephew to surrender as tribute most of the legal 
_extortions his title of Vasu enabled him to levy. But the king him- 
self was liable to Vasu; for we are told that, “however high a chief 
“may mink, Aorwener powerful a king may be if be has a nephew he has 
“a master” for, except his lands and his wives, neither chief nor king 
possessed anything which his nephew might not appropriate at any 
moment. If, for instance, the uncle built a canoe for himself, his 
nephew had only to come, mount the deck, and sound his trumpet 
shell, to announce to all the world a legitimate and indefeasible 
transfer of ownership. It is even said that on one occasion a nephew 
war with his unele actually supplied himself, unresisted, with ammu- 
nition from his cnemy’s stores. It is difficult indeed to divine the 
origin of so singular an institution, unless perhaps we regard it as 
surviving from a time when, as in many parts of Africa and America, 
nephews and not sons ranked as first in inheritance. In Loango the 
nephews of a deceased king became princes, whilst his sons descended 
to the commonalty; and the throne of Ashantee passes not to a 
‘man’s natural heir, but to his brother's or sister's son." 

In two respects especially, savages may be accredited with 
haying secured a certain stability for their institutions and saved them 
from some of the dangers which have been the bane of more civilised 
countries, It entitles them to no slight praise that they have so 
adjusted the relations of the temporal and spiritual powers as to 
prevent their clashing, and have taken its sting from taxation by 
making the day of taxpaying a day of public rejoicing. In the 
‘Tongan Islands (before the custom was abolished by a revolutionary 

* Klemm, lif. 590, for the enstom in Loango; Winwood Reade, Sanage A/riva, 
43. for that in Ashantce; and Oscar Veschel, Kuces of Alan, 235, for 





ke 


cam detect the unknown thief, oF reid the result of co 
may be revered Sih tere 


poatcesed of much property i te and ae Gas Reena 
same servile homage that was paid to freee 
nevertheless, a subordinate position to the governing class, 

nation retained a chief priest who had charge of the national gi 

each chief retained his own family priest, whose function | 

follow him to the battle-field earrying his war-god and to 

sacred rites of his house, In the Tongan Islands, a pelest had ne 
respect paid to him beyond what was due to his faraily rank, owing 
to the fact that the title to the priesthood was dependent on the 
accident of inspiration by some god. Whenever a priest invoked the 
gods (and it was generally on a person of the lower classes thar such 
inspiration fell), the chiefs, nay, even the king himself, would st 
indiscriminately with the common people in a circle round him, “ot 
account of the sacredness of the occasion, conceiving that svch 
modest demeanour must be acceptable to'the gods." ‘Whatever the 
priest then said was deemed a declaration of the god, and, in aecot 
ance with a confusion of the human voice and the divine, not a 
known elsewhere, the oracle, in speaking, actually made use of Of 
first person, as though the relation of himself to the god were 
merely one of delegated authority, but of real and ‘complete 
fication. Except, however, on such special occasions, a Tongan 

was distinguished by no particular dress, nor invested with #7 


1 Mariner, Tonga Islands, i, roo, It has heen thought best, in nefeeraas 
books written some time ago, to employ the past tense whore possibly the pet 


would still be applicable. 
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official privileges, In Fiji, also, the priests ranked below the principal 
chiefs; and the chief priest, though, as in Tahiti, it was his office to 
perform the ceremony which introduced the monarch to regal dignity, 
seems in nowise to have interfered afterwards with the sovereignty 
of his temporal lord. It is remarkable that the power of priestcraft 
increases with the increase of civilisation; ultimately serving to arrest 
and retard the growth it is at once a symptom of, and a measure. 
_ If from the foregoing data, collected from the best accredited 
sources, it i8 permissible to speak in general terms of 
Beate ia Weald Thea Win Od el organisation of 
the lower races is at a far higher level than their culture in other 
fespects. Their institutions are such as to presuppose as much 
ingenuity in their evolution as sagacity in their preservation. ‘Their 
despotism is neverso unlimited but that it recognises the existence of 
‘a customary code beside and above it; nor is individual liberty so un- 
cheeked as to outweigh the advantages or imperil the existence of a 
fife in common. In short, the subordination of classes, the belief in 
the divine right of kings and in differences ordained by nature between 
nobles and populace, the principle of hereditary government (often 
so firmly fixed that not even women are excluded from the highest 
Offices), the prevalence of feudalism with its ever recurring wars and 
revolutions, not only prove an identity of social instinct which is 
irrespective of latitude or race, but prove also among the lower races 
the existence of « capacity for self-government which is disturbing to 
all preconceptions derived from accounts of their manners and super- 
‘stitions in other relations of life. 
J. Ae FARRER, 


4 MODEL DEMA( 


ROM the days of Cleon to those of—well, 


demagogues. 
development Talleyrand’s famous maxim that speech was, 
conceal our thoughts ; for while their lips are eloquent 
noblest phrases of benevolence, hatred of the resso 
passion for the oppressed, while they display themselves 
as the purest, most heroic, most unselfish of mankind, there 
found in their hearts only the basest and meanest passions o 
greed for notoriety, power, or riches; an inordinate 
hates every being who can claim superiority in any form 
petty individualities ; and such a jealous love of Liberty, 
cannot endure that doubtfill goddess to associate with any person 
themselves or their faction. There is one point of difference, however, 
between the past and present demagogue—that whereas the former 
always assumed the character of a patriot and was blatant about love 
of country, the latter poses himself as a universal 
whose aspirations scorn geographical boundaries, and who loves all 
mankind—except his own countrymen. Vet, essentially, “the patriot™ 
and these “large-souled” universalists are just alike; the one love 
the totality of man about as honestly as the other did that small patt 
which is called “the nation;” for the man who professes to lor 
everybody equally well, loves nobody except himself. An affectation 
of original ideas, by which they hope to attract the applause and wer 
der of the multitude and win their suffrages,—this is the root of al 
their glowing professions, 

But it is not of these indefinite theorists, these cold-blooded 
mammals, that I am about to write, but of a good, noisy, sturdy, 
scrupulous, full-blooded demagogue of the old school, Jou Wuxxt 
than whom it would be difficult to find a more perfect model of Bl 
tribe. This once all-fmous or svfamous agitator, was the wg 
Israel Wilkes, a rich distiller, and was born in St. John Street, Clett 
enwell, in the year 1727, His mother was a Dissenter, and bi 
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education was entrusted to a Dissenting minister of Aylesbury. Mrs. 
Wilkes had friends near the Buckinghamshire town, 2 wealthy widow 
and her daughter, named Mead, at whose house young John seems 
to have been frequently received. Out of this intimacy the parcnts 
‘on both sides conceived the idea of making a match between the boy 
and girl. It is true that Miss Mead was some eight years the senior 
of her proposed husband, but then in a pecuniary point of view she 
‘was a most eligible party. John was intended for the law, and after 
‘atime was scnt to study at Leyden, still under the care of the same 
‘tutor. According to Almon, our hero’s biographer, Isracl Wilkes was a 
‘man superior in cultivation to those of his class generally in those days, 
and people of education and refinement were constant guests at his 
house ; and it was probably from these associations that young Jack 
first caught that ambition for social distinction which proved his ruin, 
His youth, however, must have been studious and well 

since we find the pious Andrew Baxter dedicating to him his “Appen- 
dix to the Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul” in most 
commendatory terms, Andrew Baxter and Jack Wilkes—what a 
‘strange combination it reads to us, knowing what was to come! But 
between Mamma Wilkes and Mamma Mead and the Dissenting 
‘minister there is no doubt the young gentleman was kept pretty firmly 
in hand. 

Upon his return from Leyden, however, we find him described 
as “a man of fashion,” and eagerly pushing his way into aristocratic 
society; and as he had considerable wit, some learning and accom- 

and most agreeable and insinuating manners, he had 
little difficulty in attaining his object. Jack Wilkes, like Jack 
Absolute, was “a sly dog,” dnd probably, in his days of supposed 
innocence, contrived to do a great many things his strait-laced 
guardians never dreamed of. In t749 he espoused Miss Mead. He 
was then twenty-two, she thirty, and neither fascinating in looks or 
manner. Writing of the event thereafter he says:— 


A minor, foreed in my nonage, to please an indulgent father, into a union 


‘with x woman half ax old again as myself, a sacrifice to Plutmy not to Venus, & 
‘umbler at the threshold of Hymen’s temple, while— 


‘The God of Love was not a biden guest, 
‘Nor present at his own mysterious feast. 


‘The young bridegroom and his mature bride resided with their 
‘mother-in-law, in winter in Red Lion Court, Smithfield ; in summer 
at Aylesbury. But such an abode as the former could not be lowg, 
‘¢ndurable to a tuit-hunter, who was so eagerly seeking hed acqunint- 





Soot § characteristic: r i 
dition in ie would have induced him to a 


d, Sir 


influenced Wilkes’s character, I may be pardoned fo 
2 somewhat minute description of its doings. — 


tanks of the Thames, amidst eee descending | 

“The monks of Medmenbam " were twelve in num 

their abode in the Abbey during the summer months to 

their “ mysteries,” which were blasphemous mockeries of | 

the Catholic religion. Over the grand entrance was. 

inscription which Rabelais gave ax the motto for his: 

‘Theleme, “ Fay ici ce que voudras.” At ane end af the 

Harpocrates the god of Silence, and at the other the 

Angerona, enjoining secrecy upon both sexes; at one sid 

room was a Medicean Venus, at the fect of which was the 

monk in the attitude of adoration, Into this select society J 

Wilkes was presently admitted; and of his initiation Charles Jobm 

in the “ Adventures of a Guinea,” gives the loving Cana 
Tt was about four o'clock im the afternoon when my naar TA 


of the lake, where he no sooner mace the concerted signal than 
to fey him over. On his landing on the island he went pets: 





going to celebrate, My master then, clad in a 
that flowed loosely round him, re 





‘opened to him to the sound of soft and solemn music. On tis entrance hexindt 
2 most profound obelsance, and advancing slowly towards m table thot 
‘against the wall at the upper end of the chapel, as soon as he eame te tbe 
which it was surrounded he fell upon his knees and, making a 
principles, nearly in the words, but with the most gross perversion of the 
the articles of faith of the religion established in the country, demanded 
within the rails, the peculiar station of the wpyer order, where the superior =a 


_ a 
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‘assumption, When he 

manner, and, making his profession, also preferred the same claim: as there were 
more who had a right to do, but, discouraged by the superior merit of these two, 
they had declined their pretensions for this time, ‘The brotherhood, having heard 

‘the compstitors with attention, retired to the table, and, kneeling around it, the 
superior repeated a prayer, in the same strain and manner with the profession of 
the conitidates, to the Being whom they served, to direct thelr choice to him of the 
‘two most worthy of their service, The superior then proceeded to take the 
sruffrages of the rest with the same mimicxolemnity, when, my master being found to 
have the majority, his election was exaltingty attributed to immediate inspimation, 
‘snd he was accordingly admitted within the rail, where he received the maine and 
character which he was to beer in the society in a manner not proper to be 
deseribed, every the most sacred rite and ceremony of religion being profuned, all 
the pryers.and hymns of praise appointed for the worship of the Deity burlesqued 
bby & perversion 10 the horrid occasion, In this manner the evening was wasted 
‘until supper-time, when they sat down to a banquet in the chapel in honour of the 
‘occation, at which nothing the most refined luxury, the most lascivious imagination, 
could suggest to kindle toove desire and provoke and gratify appetite wos 
‘wanting, both the superiors and inferiors (who were permitted to take their places 
a the lower end of the table as soon as they had served in the banquet) vying 
with each other in loose songs and dissertations of such yross lewdness and daring 
impiety ax despair may be supposed to dictate to the damned, 


‘What the feelings of the poor little Puritan wife must have been 
in the company of such ribald guests may be imagined. Very soon 
she withdrew from her husband's table, and after a time from his 
house. By-and-by there was a deed of separation, and he appro- 
priated the whole of the large fortune she had brought him, except 
an allowance of two hundred a-year, which he was obliged to settle 
upon her, His character at this period has been excellently hit off 
by Johnstone, the author who has just been quoted = 


He bad such « tlow of spirits that it was impossible ever to be a moment dull 
fn hi company. His wit gave charms to every subject he apoke upon, and his 
hhumenir displayed the foiblesof mankind in such eolours as to put folly even out of 
countenance. fut the ssame vanity which had first made him ambitious of entering. 
{nto this society, only because it was composed of persons superior to bis own ia 
Jife, and still kept Kim in it, though upon acquaintance he despised ther, sullied 
fall those advantages. THis spirite were often stretched to eatravaganice to overs 
‘come competition, Hix humour was debased into buffoonery, and his wit -was 
RO prostituted to the lust of applause thet he would sacrifice his best friend for a 

sscurvy jést, and wound the heart of him whom he would at the very moment 
Pegs aN Ri Stoo serve, onl} to alae u angh. 





His personal appearance was abnormally ugly. Frederick 
Reynolds, in his “ Memoirs,” describes his forehead as being low and 
short, his nose shorter and lower, his upper lip long and projecting, 
This eyes sunken and horribly squinting; yet he had bis toows Yned 


Wilkes seven thousand pounds, which, 1 
he had been so long leading, brought his 


As if his unfortunate wife had not 

called upon her to relinquish her pitiable 

refusal went to law and procured a writ of Hab 
‘Mrs. Mead to bring her daughter into court. It ; 
added that he lost the day. 

An introduction to Earl Temple procured him 
colonelcy of the Buckinghamshire militia, the raising of whic 
greatly promoted ; and when Dashwood, who was colonel, 
resigned, he took his position, od 

At was in 1762 that he first began to attract attention, 
agitator. Ruined in fortune, he turned to p tism- 
resource of a scoundrel,” says Johnson—to recruit his 
sounded the alarm in a pamphlet on the war with 
he accused the ministers of cowardice and incapacity in 
the declaration so long. On the sth of June in the sa 
peared the first number of the Worth Briton, started in o 
Smollett's paper the Brifon, and to attack the Bute 
articles in this journal soon began ‘to attract Hotice lite 
virulence and daring scurrility ; while their professions 
at once enlisted the sympathies of the multitude. His object 
compel the ministers to purchase his silence, Of this | 
no secret among his boon companions. Gibbon, in his jou 
describes a meeting with him about this time -— 


T scarcely ever met with a better companion; he has fx 
infinite wit and humour, and a great deal of knowlelges but is 
profligate in principle as in practice, his life stained with every 
conversation full of blasphemy and indecency. ‘These morals he gk 
ashame is a weakness be has long since surmounted, He told ws | 
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Sh Sia of pe iecaon be wie wcived to rake Ms Exsne. | Upon hl 
himself and 


with 
Se eS eg to Lonl Bute, whom he abuses weekly 
in the Nerni Britin and other political papers in which he ik concerned, 


All this time he was secretly soliciting the men whom he was de 
nouncing for various posts—the Embassy to Constantinople, the 
of Canada—with intimations that a good appointment 
would render hima devoted servant to the Crown. And as such appli- 
cations continued to be disregarded, so did his abuse grow stronger. 
No, 13 brought about the celebrated duel with Lord Talbot. Part of 
that nobleman’s duty at the Coronation, as Lord High Steward, was, 
during the banquet, to ride on horseback up to the dais, make a low 
‘obeisance to the sovereign, and then back out of the hall. But the 
animal, who bad been a little too much practised in the latter evolution, 
insisted upon entering the hall backwards, and was with great diffi- 
culty prevented from advancing to their majesties with his hind 
quarters foremost. This incident was treated so freely in the orth 
Briton that Lord Talbot took up the matter very indignantly. Wilkes 
refused either to deny or acknowledge the article, but expressed 
himself ready to give the satisfaction of a gentleman. ‘The meeting 
took place in the gardens of the Red Lion Inn at Bagshot; shots 
were exchanged, and then Wilkes acknowledged himself to be the 
writer ; after which “his lordship” “desired that we might now be 
good friends, and retire to the inn to drink a bottle of claret together, 
which we did with great humour and much laughter.” 

‘The Morth Briton skilfully galled the most sensitive place in 
public opinion—hatred of Bute and of the whole Scottish nation ; the 
causes of this sentiment, the ministcr’s inordinate patronage of the 
Seotch, and his supposed position with the queen-mother, are too 
‘well Known to every reader of history to nced any explanation here. 
Probably there never was a minister in this country so universally 
detested as Bute, and in no period, except that of the Great Rebellion, 
had royalty to endure such insults as at the commencement of the 
reign of George the Third. The grossest caricatures were everywhere 
Girculated against the young king, his mother, and the fayourite. 
As an instance, through the cider counties—affected by a recent 
tax—a man dressed to represent the favourite, in tartan and blue 
ribbon, led by the nose a donkey crowned with the insignia of royalty. 
Wilkes edited a tragedy entitled “ The Fall of Mortimer,"! and dedi- 


1 This is not Ben Jonson's fragment, of which not one scene is complete, as 
all Wilker's biographers assert, but a complete play in five acta" revived a8 
fs stated on the title-page, ‘from Mountfort, with alterations." 
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am in aa he proceeds, 
the sovereign or on the nation, rey Hae i 
lament that a prince of so many great and amiable qu 
brought to give the sanction of his sacred name to the 
measures, and the most unjustifiable public declarations” 
graph that related to the King of Prussia, in whieh the 
made to say, “The powers at war with my good broth 
induced to agree to such terms of accommodation as that, 
has approved," was declared to be “an infamous & 
all mankind”"—thus giving Majesty the lie direct; while tt 
ment was declared to be “a weak, disjointed, b 
thing but ministers.” ‘There was no great literary merit 
but the sensation it produced was prodigious. Speakin; 
years afterwards in the House of Commons, Burke d 
““q spiritless, though virulent performance, a mere mixture 0 
and water, at once vapid and sour.” 

Bute had endured such inswlts in sence he euccesso 
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A general warrant, empowering the arrest of printers, pub- 
, And authors, not named, was issued, Forty-nine arrests were 
‘Wilkes’s house was entered, his papers seized, and he himoelf 
prisoner in the street. He was at once taken before Lords 
x and Egremont His words and bearing were defiant and 
ity he requested to occupy the same chamber in the Tower 
ch Lord Egremont’s father, Sir William Wyndham, had been 
pd for high treason, and begged that he might not be put in 
face where a Scotchman had been, lest he should catch the 
al complaint. Sent to the Tower, he was confined with great 
not even counsel being admitted to him, But these stringen- 
tre soon relaxed, and he was visited by the Duke of Grafton 
ther members of the Opposition. 
‘athe sixth of May, nine days after his arrest, he was brought 
|Sir Charles Pratt, afterwards Marquis of Camden, who, upon 
g the case, declared him, as a member of the House of Com- 
to be exempt from arrest for libel, and entitled to immediate 
% The Hall was crowded with people, and an immense crowd 
weembled without ; the judgment was received with deafening 
| and was carried by a shouting mob from one end of London 
other. That night there were bonfires and illuminations in 
Street. As might have been predicted from a man of his calibre, 
jumph increased his insolence. On the day of his discharge he 
i letter to the two Secretaries, Lords Halifax and Egremont, 
ch he accused them of robbing his house and receiving the 
goods, and demanded their retum, He even went so far as 
‘ly for a warrant to have their houses searched, which was 
irse refused. Assisted by Lord Temple, whom the loss of 
iloneley of the Bucks Militia had sent over to the ranks of the 
(eted, he commenced an action against Wood, the Under- 
fry, on account of the illegal seizure of his papers, and ulti- 
robtained £1,000 damages. At the same time he incited all 
ad been imprisoned under the warrant to commence like pro- 
(gs. The affair cost the Government altogether about £t00,000. 
hole subject of general warrants was brought before the Judges 
he House of Lords. Sir Charles Pratt pronounced them 
daring attack upon the liberty of the subject, and a violation 
(gna Charta. The only defence the Government could urge 
fecedent: general warrants had been issued in former periods 
history ; but, as they had becn resorted to only in times ot 
ational danger, this plea scarcely held good. Up to wis 
there was not any Jegal proof that Wilkes was the writer of 
12 


Provision for life, was held back as a “witness. . 
undertook the prosecution was the Earl of 
monks of Medmenham, a boon companion a 
only a few weeks before he had been seen ata 
ribald songs together ; who had recently been ex 
‘Club for blasphemy ; and who was certainly one o 
men of the age, This was the man who set 
defender of public morals ; who read extracts a th 
made Lord Lyttelton groan, in the House of Lords ; 
it in the strongest terms of indignant morality. “Nes 
T hear the devil preach against sin,” was the comment 
now Lord le Despenser. The rage of Warb 4 
believe half that Churchill, the satirist, says of t 
was quite capable of writing them—upon finding his name 
the notes of this composition, was vented with 1 
emphasis. After exclaiming that fiends would blush | 
with John Wilkes, he begged pardon of Satan for 
Whatever shock public decency might have © 
production of the essay, it was speedily overcome by ind 
the treacherous means by which it had been brought to 
author lost no tittle of popularity therefrom. 

A few days after the debate in the House of 
Beggar's Opera” was performed at Covent Garden 


' Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, positively asserts 
author of this poem, Tt was most probably written by Tho 
very elaborate disquisition on this subject, see Noter and’ Q 
would appear that very few even believed him to be the 
was as the publisher that the prosecution was conducted against 
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towards the end of the play, Macheath came to the lines, * That 
Jimmy Twitcher should peach on me, 1 own, surprised me, "Tis a 
proof that the world is all alike, and that even our gang can be no 
more trusted than other people.” ‘The audience at once caught the 
aptness of the pastage to the all-important event of the day, and 
from every part of the house there rose a cry of “ Jimmy ‘Twitcher, 
Jimmy Twitcher !" From that day the nickname of Jimmy Twitcher 
clang to Lord Sandwich. 

In the mean time the House of Commons pronounced No. XLV. 
of the North Aiton to be a scandalous and seditious libel to excite 
‘the people to insurrection against his Majesty's Government, and 
‘ordered it to be burned by the common hangman. On the day 
appointed for carrying the sentence into execution in front of the 
Royal Exchange, an immense crowd assembled, and just as the fanc- 
tionary was about to cast the paper into the flames there rose a 
tremendous shout of “ Wilkes and Liberty.” ‘Ihe mob, incited by 
well-dressed people from the windows of the houses around, threw 
‘themselves upon the peace officers, put them to flight, smashed in the 
‘windows of the Sheriff's coach, wounded that gentleman in the face 
with a burning brand, and, tearing the North Briton from the hang- 
man’s hand, cast a jack-boot and a petticoat into the flames instead. 

Put there very nearly resulted a far more tragical event from 
similar catises just then. In No. XL. of his paper, Wilkes had 
denounced Martin, a Secretary of the, Treasury, as “ the most base, 
selfish, mean, abject, low-lived, and dirty fellow that ever wriggled 
‘himself into a secretaryship.” Martin took no notice of this attack 
tantil the debate on No. XLV.cameon. He then rose in the House, 
Wilkes being present, as he always was during these discussions, 
Histening with imperturbable nonchalance, and_ proclaimed the writer 
of the libel upon himself to be a cowardly, scandalous, malignant 
scoundrel—they were copious in epithets in those times. The next 
day Wilkes wrote a letter to Martin, acknowledging himself tc be the 
author. Thereupon the Secretary repeated his former words, and 
sent him achallenge. ‘The meeting took place in the Ring, in Hyde 
Park ; at the second discharge Wilkes was severely wounded in the 
side. Believing the shot would prove fatal, he desired his antagonist 
to fly, gave him back his challenge, promised not to divulge his name, 
and that his family should not institute any prosecution in case cf his 
death. Martin, however, would not leave him until assistance 
arrived. There were those who did not hold the Secretary to be free 
from the suspicion of foul play, who said he was a tool of the 
Government to attempt the destruction of their enemy, that he had 


the abuse he had heaped upon: hisn b 
of the authorities, measures were taken to n 
the mean time offering to meet him in any 
free of the earth. Unlike rl, this 
of courage. “ How far can a libeller in 
person with impunity ?” inquired Madame d 
is exactly, madame, what 1 am apr to 
prompt reply. 
Although absent in a foreign land, his, 
Fourteen months after his fight, a printer being p 
republishing No. XLV., the spectators collected ty 
for him upon the spot, and carried bins kept 
having previously erected a gibbet upon. which. 
emblem, the jack-boot and petticoat. In the mean ti 
been declared expelled from the House of Co 
From Paris, through his solicitor, Cotes, he whsionea) 
overtures for office. “If the Government,” he wrote; 
or friendship with me, and to save their honour, I the 
Jonger hostility; and, between ourselves, if they send : 
sador to Constantinople, it is all 1 should wish.” 
expresses himself ready to even accept a pension o 
upon the Irish estate, No notice being taken of tl 
he proceeds to threats : “It cost me a year and a half to: 
the last administration ; should I employ as much 
few of you would be in at the death.” His resource: 
desperate condition ; he wrote to Cotes to dispose of 
furniture ; to arrange with a bookseller for a history 0 
the Revolution which he proposed to write, and for ane 
works of Churchill, who was then just dead! ‘Th 


| There i¢ no greater proof of the thorough heartlessness 6E 
treatment of Churchill's memory. The poct had been his m 

had manfully stood by him with his then all-powerful 

solemnly bequeathed to Wilkes the care of his literary, 








‘country’ 
Finding after several years of alternate threats and solicitations 


Instead, they again piled up the faggots and called forth the execu- 
toner with burning brands and implements of martyrdom, and 
allowed him to again pose himself before the world as the persecuted 
friend of liberty. To again quote Walpole: 
He stood for the City of London, and was the last on the poll of seven 
ca none but the mob, and most of them without votes, favouring him, 
He then offered himself for the county of Middlesex. ‘The election came on 
Asst Monday. By five in the morning 2 very large body of weavers, &c., took 
posession of Piccadilly, and the roads and turnpikes leading to Brentford, and. 
‘would auffer.no one to pass without bluc cockades and papers inseribed “No. 45, 
‘Wilkes and Liberty." ‘They tore to pieces the coaches of Sir William Bean- 
Proctor, and Mr. Cooke, the other candidates, though the Iatter was not 
‘there, but in bed with the gout, and it was with difficulty that Sir William and 
Mr, Cooke's cousin got to Brentford. ‘There, however, lest it should be declared 
‘a void election, Wilkes hal the sense to keep everything quiet. But, after five, 
‘Wilkes. being considerably ahead of the other two, his mob returned to London 
and behaved outrageously, ‘They stopped every carringe, scratched and spoiled 
several with writing all over them "No. 45," pelted, threw dirt and stones, and 
freed) everyboiy to naren for Wilkes, . . . At night they insisted, in several 
roetsy on the houses being illuminated, and several Scotch, refusing, had their 
windows broken, 





© "Phe gossiping chronicler goes on to relate how they smashed 
in the windows of the Mansion House from the same cause, 


and publishing hix works with explanations. No man was possessed of such full 
‘materials for the task; yet, amidst all the leisure of his totter days, he made no 
effort to fulfil this sacred trust, bat let Churchill's name sink into oblivion fouled. 
‘by the dint which his connection with him had cast upon it. 


‘Brougham, i 
men,” tells an anecdote Pah ‘Mlustrates | 
the man. 


eM lestae tee rs 
‘upon the hastings at Brentford ; looking down 


mags of human beingy, chiefly supporters of himself, 
whispered to the Colonel, “1 ‘wonder whether sai Sst 
the knaves predominate? will tell basi fe plied 
‘ond thus put an end to you." Perceiving that Wilkes trea 
indifference, he added, "Surely you don't mean to say you 
hour after Tid so?” Why not?” replied Wilkes coolly, # 
be alive one instant after.” *'How so?” demanded Luttrell, 
‘should merely affirm it was a fabrication, and they would d 
twinkling of an eye, 
A law technicality respited him for a time, but the King, 
greatly incensed against him, with characteristically stubb 
peremptorily commanded Lord North to press 
was arrested.’ Upon being removed from Wes 
followed hi coach calling dowa bléssinist upon 
upon the ministers. By and by, there was a rescue, the h 
taken out, and he was drawn to a tavern on Cornhill; 
ever, he had the good sense to make his eseape and 
up at the King’s Bench, 
Although he had been returned for Middlesex by 1,143 
296, his election was declared null and void. In 
House, he was again put up for the same constituency, pie 
elected, his opponent this time obtaining only six votes. Again and 
again the Government reversed the decision of the constituents, Whi 
however, the next day, re-clected him; but the ministers were & 
4 Junius, in his letter to the King, recommended that he should penton Willey 
not aS an act of mereybut ofcontempt. ‘*Hewill soon go back into his) 
‘as asilent senator, and hardly supporting the weekly eloquence bpp 
gentle breath of peace woul Jeave him on the surfice unmoved and 
is only the tempest that lifts him from his place.”" The 
‘great letter-writer could see through the shallow patriotivm of friend 
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determined as they, and after the fourth contest gave the seat to 
Colonel Luttrell. It may be urged in defence of this strong measure 
that the House rejected Wilkes on the plea that his infamous life, his 
blasphemous, lewd, and scurrilous writings rendered him unfit to sit 
in their assembly. A subscription of £3,009, which rapidly swelled 
to £30,000, was raised at the London Tavern for his support, and to 
pay his debts ; ladies of title sent him sums of money, and within 
the walls of his prison he lived sumptuously, entertaining his friends 
with princely hospitality, Without, all was riot and confusion, Mobs 
gathered about the King’s Bench, the Riot Act was read, the magis- 
trates were hivsed, the soldiers stoned and hooted ; there was a col- 
lision, and a young man was killed by accident. ‘Then the fight 
commenced in earnest, and the crowd was only dispersed after some 
bloodshed. Another mob, assembling at Westminster, declared their 
intention of forcing their way into the House of Commons, but the 
repulse of their confréres cooled their courage. A body of mer- 
chants of the City conveying 2 loyal address to the King, to assure 
him of their support, were attacked and obliged to fly for their 
lives, while some ruffians sang the National Anthem to the words, 
“God save great Wilkes our king!” A procession was formed to 
‘St James's Palace, headed by a hearse drawn by four horses ; upon 
the panels was a picture of the young man, Allen, who had been 
shot; on the roof was a man dressed as an executioner, his face 
covered with crape, and an axe in his hand. They tried to force 
their way into the courtyard, and would have succeeded but for Earl 
‘Talbot, who rushed among them, and, with his own hand, seized two 
of the ringleaders, 

Wilkes was now the most popular man in England; his name was 
upon every tongue. The first words children were taught to lisp 
were “ Wilkes and Liberty.” His picture was in every window ; his 
bust, in bronze, china, marble, on every mantelpiece j and his head 
was the favourite tavern sign of the day. 4 propos of the latter, he 
used to relate that he one day saw an old woman earnestly con- 
templating one of these boards “Ah,” she presently ejaculated, 
“he hangs cverywhere but where he ought to hang.” On the Sth of 
Jane his sentence of outlawry was reversed; but for the publishing of 
the No. XLV. he was condemned to pay a fine of £500 and undergo 
one year's imprisonment; and similar punishment was inflicted for the 
“ Essay on Woman.” 

His term of imprisonment expired upon the 17th of April, 1770, 
Preferring his own comforts to the rights of his creditors, he appro- 
priated a large portion of the money which had been gathered to pay: 


H 


Lif 
it 


that the Society declared against Wilkes, 
health should be no longer toasted at their 
farther support should be given to his a 
was the public cause. He now made a tour thro 
‘was everywhere received most royally by “the 
pretty well done with demagogism. In 1771 he’ 


nation, Wilkes should not only have escaped their: 

to destroy him, but, without any pretence to gravity 

have mounted, like the most sober eitizen, all the st 

‘magistracy to the first employment in the City, baffles all 

and will for ever distinguish him from other meteors of 

In that same year, 1774, he was again elected for Mid 

this time took his seat without opposition. Not content 

vietory, he would not allow the past to sink into oblivion, but re 

to obtain the reversal of the judgment which a former House of 

Commons had passed upon him. After a long, determined 

he succeeded, in the year 1782, in obtaining an orderthak 

of the Middlesex election for 1768 should be expunged, and the 

return of Colonel Luttrell should be declared subversive of the rights 

of the whole body of electors of the United Kingdom, “ 
One cannot help rendering tribute to the indomitable pluck 

energy, and even daring insolence of the man who had thus stoo—=> 

against and triumphed over the whole power which King and 

ment could bring to crush him. But all his vietories eould n= 

win him ease. ‘The thousands that had been gathered soon disa=—=—= 

peared in extravagance or into the maws of his creditors, and he wa 

again overwhelmed with diffcultics. His goods were seized im 

execution, and sometimes he had not a guinea in the world, his onli! 


resource being the gifts or loans of friends. In 1779, however, = 
brighter prospect opened to him. He wns elected Chania 
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the City, an office he had long been striving to obtain, oa 
‘Welpcle:racords the event in a letter to Mann == 
‘meteor Wilkes hax again risen above the horizon when he had 

seamed 9 eee reriace neon meres On weae ae 
graces, have voted him into the post of Chamberlain of London, a place of fifteen 
rondred pounds a year. How Masanicllo, and Riensl, and Jack Cade would 
stam at seeing him sit down ay comfortably ax an alderman of London! If he 
should of @ surfelt of custard at last! 

John Wilkes had fought: his battles and now rested upon his 
laurels. The irreconcilable agitator became one of the powers that 
‘be, and from that position regarded all opposition to lawful authority: 
from quite a different point of view. During the Gordon riots no one 
‘wns more active than he on the side of order, and he declared that if 
he were trusted with power he would not leave a single rioter alive ! 
He brought the publisher of a seditious paper to condign punishment, 
and otherwise behaved with such zeal as to obtain the especial thanks 
of the Privy Council. Fancy the author of North Briton, No. XLV., 
being thanked by the Privy Council ! ‘The readers of Boswell's “Life 
of Johnson ” will remember the capital deseription given there of the 
first meeting between Wilkes and the great lexicographer ; how the 
Doctor, dambfoundered by finding himself in such company, retired to 
a window-seat and took up a book ; how at dinner Wilkes, who knew 

weak point, was most assiduous in helping him to tit- 
hits, to ““a littleof the brown, a little of the stuffing, a squeeze of the 
lemon ;” how these attentions were at first received with only surly 
politeness, but aftera while with complacency ; and how, upon return~ 
ing home, Johnson told Mrs. Williams “how much he had been 
pleased with Mr. Wilkes’s company, and what an agreeable day he 
had passed.” 

In big latter days he became a courtier, and even attended the 
King’s levées. One day His Majesty inquired after his “old friend,” 
Serjeant Glyn, who had been his counsel in the troublous days. 
“ My friend, sit?” replied Wilkes, “ he is no friend of mine ; he was 
a Wilkite, sir, which I never was." Overhearing, at the dinner table, 
the Prince of Wales speak disparagingly of his father, he took an 
opportunity of proposing the King's health. “ Why, Wilkes, how long 
iss it since you have become so loyal?” exclaimed the Prince. “ Ever 
since I had the honour of becoming acquainted with your royal 
highness,” was the rejoinder. But Jack was always an aristocrat. 
So are all demagogues, for the matter of that ; indeed, it is only their 
hatred of superiority that renders them such; they regard themselves 
‘as the infallible Ievel to which every head should be brought 
‘as to what is bencath, well, that will do very well as it is. 





Diiring. his lat years tiie cncumstancet) i" 
become embarrassed, in consequence of a decrease i 
of his post. He died in r797 at his house in Gr 


words “ John Wilkes, Friend of Liberty," He let behind 1 da 
to whom he was greatly attached, and who survived him | 
years, the Miss Wilkes to whom his two volumes of 
addressed. ‘This was the only child he had by his wife; he had taken 
her at the separation, and she had lived with him ever sino, There 
were besides a natural son and daughter. L 
‘To attempt any analysis of such a character would be superfluous; 
it is so patent in his actions that those who run may read. Trickster, 
tuft-hunter, bully, humbug, rové, falsealike to man and woman, 
and foe, a sceptic in morals, politics, and religion, without honour or 
honesty, what can be said in his favour? Well, he had courage enough 
to defend his misdeeds, was a jovial boon companion; and ugly, 
squinting, lying, dishonest, dissolute as he was, he possessed some 
mysterious kind of fascination which few men or women could resist, 
and which we feel even in perusing the records of his life. Such 
was Jack Wilkes, who, although a Model Demagogue, at least had litle 
of the bilious sourness of the tribe, 
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LIVINGSTONTA. 


HE great Mirican continent is afflicted with a most terrible curse. 
For three centuries it has been harassed and drained to supply 
the slave markets of Oriental countries, and during this time it is 
estimated that more than 30,000,000 slaves have been taken from {ts 
shores.! Even this alarming number does not by any means represent 
the loss of life and suffering that are imposed by this nefarious traffic. 
‘The horrors connected with the slaye trade have been fully placed 
before us by Dr, Livingstone and others who have penetrated into 
the vast unknown regions of this wonderful continent. Dr. Living- 
‘stone—to whose devoted efforts for the amelioration of their condition 
the poor Afficans are indebted more than to those of any other man 
-—caleulated that not more than one slave in five arrived at his desti- 
nation, and on some routes not one in nine, ‘The immense 
injury for which the traders and those whom they supply are respon- 
sible surpasses all imagination. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
inhabitants of this exceedingly productive land are in so backward 
state of civilisation 2 
From Kilwa (or Quiloa), a port in the territory of the Seyyid of 
Zanzibar, at the present time some 20,000 slaves are annually 
exported, These come principally from the westem side of Lake 
Nyassa, across which they are ferried in the dhows of the Arab 
traders, The Arabs are in league with the chiefs on the south and 
west of Lake Nyassa in capturing slaves farther inland, At various 
places on the routes, thousands of skeletons of natives who have 
perished, or were sacrificed in the capture of others, testify to the 
inhumanities connected with the trade. With the Seyyid of Zanzibar 
the English Government has entered into a treaty with the object of 
abolishing the slave trade in his dominions ; but this treaty it seems 
does not touch the land traffic, which has accordingly been substituted 
. for the sea route, thousands of slaves being sent northward to be 
shipped for the Egyptian, Turkish, and Persian markets. In the 
‘opinion of Dr. Livingstone, the only way by which the great curse 
of the slave trade can be got rid of is to introduce another trade in 
its stead. In the missions to the African natives, commerce must 
march side by side with, if it do not actually precede, Cheistisniny i 


4 Joseph Cooper, The Lost Continent (W878) B > 








convinced that to launch a steamer on the 
to paralyse it than anything else, He himself 
Masih Sp he Sule S ver By Thi eke SRE n 


advantage of Nyassa asa locality for establishing a c¢ 
colony, trading post, and anti-slave trade centre, was 
before the Scottish Free Church, and the Rev. James! 
himself as an agent to commence a mission ta some: 


rivers ; but no action was taken on the report made by 

winter of 1873-4, when the Foreign Missions a 

matter up, Dr. Stewart then strongly recommended 

to be called Livingstonia, should be established nad oneal f 

‘Nyassa, and suggested Mr. Edward D. Young, of the Ro: 

‘as a most competent person to conduct the expedition. Mn ¥ 

‘was formerly gunner in the British Navy on board the ct 

on the cast coast of Africa, and in this capacity made h 

acquaintance with the slave trade, and earned a reputation fo 

and activity in the performance of his duties. He afterwards spent 
‘two years with Livingstone in his Zambesi expedition, nee 

‘esteem of all with whom he was associated. In 1867, 

of the Livingstone Search Expedition, he again 

He, and also the Rey, Horace Waller, editor 

Journals," and formerly of the Universities Mission, heartily: 

Dr. Stewart in bringing the matter under the notice of the ‘Scotti 

churches, knowing that such a work would be most 

Africa, and in accordance with Livingstone’s most cherished : 

‘The subject was taken up in earnest, and a fund of £10 

raised to pay the expenses. Mr, Young had a steamer of : 

4 The Nyussa Lake wrs discovered by Dr, Livingnatielin gy, 
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feet in length constructed by Messrs. Yarrow & Co. entirely of steel 
plates, in such form that each section would be a load for aman in 
carrying the vessel by land past the cataracts of the Shiré This 
‘steamer was called the /a/a, from the place where Dr. Livingstone 
died. The first instalment of pioncers left England in May 1875 by 
the royal mail steamer, the steam launch being loaded 

‘The little party under the leadership of Mr. Young consisted of the 
Rey, Robert Laws," medical missionary, Mr. George Johnston, car 
penter, Mr. John M’Fadyen, engineer and blacksmith, Mr. Allan 
Simpson, second engineer, Mr. Alexander Riddell, agriculturist, and 
Mr. William Baker, seaman. Mr. Henderson accompanied them for 
‘the purpose of looking round the country and finding out a stitable 
‘place to establish the mission proposed to be senit out by the Estab 
lished Church of Scotland, From Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, Mr. 
Young and his party went forthwards in the ship which had been 
hired to take them to the most southerly, or Kongoné, mouth of the 
Zambesi. Here the sections of the //ad# were screwed together ; and, 
although an extraordinary flood early in the same year had altered the 
course of the rivers Zambesi and Shird at several points, ‘nothing 
materially impeded its passage to the foot of the Murchison cataracts, 
‘These falls extend for some 7 miles, and present the only obstacle 
to the navigation of the river from the ocean to the Nyassa by a small 
vessel. In the distance named, the fall of the river “down a stait- 
case of rocks and boulders" is about 1,800 feet ; and the road which 
the traveller has to take to pass the obstacle is of a very rugged 
nature. One of the greatest difficulties with which travellers have to 
contend is the scarcity of native porters by whom to transmit their 
impedimenta. In this respect, however, thanks no doubt to their 
previous experience of his honourable character, Mr. Young ‘had rio 
lack of assistance. In a very short time he was surrounded by a 
concourse of willing porters, brought together by the Makololo chiefs 
left on the lower river by Dr. Livingstone, now governing the men 
amongst whom the Universities Mission had been placed. With the 
aid of 800 of these, in ten days the “e/a was taken to piéces, and the 
sections, boilers, machinery, and stores were conveyed to the river 
above the mpids without the loss of a single article either by accident 
ortheft. This isan achievement the importance of which it is difficult 
to exaggerate, Mr. Young himself says that the carriage of the steel 
plates and burdens, averaging 50 Ibs. each, necessitated some of the 
miost tremendous exertion he ever witnessed, which was much aggra- 
vated by the intense heat, the thermometer sometimes ranging as high 


"Dr. Laws was sent out by the United Presbyterian Church, which Wbérally 
paid bis salary tl! the education of the ordained medical man designated ‘xy Wwe 
Free Church should be completed, He i stl! maintained on the staff of the wision. 


moved, but the Arabs had frightened him by 

of the mission party would cause evil spirits to 
would take his country away from him, and so 
chief's men, however, and Wakotani, a native 
Livingstone in 1865, joined the party, M’Ponda: 


friendly spirit, and gave them free leave to settle 
his territory. Some scowling Zanzibar Arabs were 
‘one of whom pointed to the badge on Mr, You sha 
head significantly as he walked off with his comrades. 
aware that Mr. Young's presence there foreboded. 
their traffic, The character that M’Ponda's village 
rendezvous of the slave traders at the southern ext 
‘Nyassa was fully confirmed by the sight of a number 
pens. Proceeding on their journey, they coasted alon 
western shore, examining numerous beautiful bays and. 
were not, however, sufficiently adapted for the accommo 
vessel. At Cape Maclear a stoppage was made to wood, 
was decided to form the settlement, at least temporarily. 
tion was a very advantageous one, at the mouth of a 
with anchorage for small vessels before an island opposite. 
rounding country was very densely populated in many pl: 
had'been devastated by raids of the half-castes in leagnewith 
guese, supplying the latter with captives for the special i 
trade carried on by them upon the Zambesi, and also to the no 
the Ma Viti, who, Bishop Stecre says in his “Walk to 
Country," were “a Zulu army sent on an unsuccessful 
which, instead of returning to be decimated, went north 
new home round the north end of the Nyassa, whence 
dered and burnt in all directions” "Taking an Fae 


1 See page 205 ante. 


























the preliminary work of Sandi the statio 

‘houses, &c., Mr. Young determined on 2 to 

the lake, Accompanied by Dr. Laws, Mr, 

members of the party, and some negroes, he s 

‘Their first stopping-place was Makanjira’s, | 

the lake; and making their way northws 

towers above Chiloweela came in sight. The : 

run sheer down into the lake, and not far from 

of water is over 100 fathoms, Reaching 

cipal landing-place for slaves from the western 

that the Arabs regarded the presence of the Hala 

of the wedge, and tacitly understood that their 

would sooner or later be put a stop to. After 

gale, which raged for thirteen hours, they continued. 

course, and passed the islands of Likome (Dikomo) 

(Chisumara). ‘The coast on their right was i 

by ravines stretching down to the water's edge. 

a massacre had taken place—the result of a 

the Ma Viti—a large number of skeletons was seen 

It is the rule of this bloodthirsty tribe to slay without 

adult that is not fitted for the slave market. In this 

scarcely any wood was to be procured, the forests 
cleared ; and the only remnant of a lange yopulatio 
found on rocky patches juxing wp from the ake ana tn Sm 
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"Mr, Younglearnt Bat the pocroatived wa bad tacos fa 
| slavers had conveyed earth in their canoes to these rocks, and, 
wherever a crevice afforded 4 hold, they planted and grew withimmense: 
labour their little patches of cassava or corn, ‘The description of the 
platform villages is of great interest. ‘Chey are for the most past built 
309 oF qe yards from the shore, and in from 8 to 12 feet of water, 
Poles are driven down in rows, on top of which a wooden platform iy 
‘constructed, forming the foundation or floor of the village. ‘To give 
an idea of their extent, it may be stated that one of them contains 
about roo huts. Being surrounded by an abundance of fish, the inha» 
bitants have no difficulty in obtaining food. Proceeding. still north. 
wards from these villages, they came abreast of the Livingstone Range. 
‘These mountains, which extend for nearly 100 miles, surpass in stu 
pendous grandeur all the other mountain ranges by which the lake is 
surrounded, " In po part of the world,” says Mr. Young, “have I seen 
‘anything to equal their peculiar magnificence. With peaks. 
10,000 to. 12,000 feet high, they run perpendicularly down into the 
lake. Wegot no sounding close under them with 140 fathoms, The 
vain was pouring upon them, and numberless waterfalls hung like 
threads of white floss-silk from crevices which ran out upon their 
‘sides far up among the clouds. Baffled by the raids of the Ma Viti 
in 1866, Livingstone could not induce his men to yo with him to 
the north end of Nyassa, and thus he missed seeing that which 
would have struck him as the most beautiful feature of ‘ his old home,’ 
as he called the lake. There was but one name to give to these 
mountains. At its northern end they stand like portals to the lake, 
faced by the opposite mountains ; and as future travellers look on 
the ‘ Livingstone Range,’ it may aid them to remember the man who, 
uring his life, more than any other, added to our knowledge of the 
hitherto unknown beauties of the earth.” 

On approaching the north end of the lake, Mr. Young was pre- 
vented by aiviolent storm from doing much in the way of exploring 
this: unknown. portion. He found that the lake is much more 
‘extensive than was supposed by Livingstone, the extremity of it 
being 100 miles farther north, in south latitude 9° 20’. It approaches 
to within 100 or 200 miles of the Tanganyika Lake! At the north 

{0 En hit map of the lake Mr. Young places its extreme northern point (n I 
Jongitude 38°34, or 1? 4o" to the exstwand of the position I have given it in the 
Wap Accompanying this article, He thus makes the shortest distance from the 
‘Tanyanyika Lake about 200 miles, ‘The island of Chisamoolo, whic Dr, 

‘places in Tongitucle 34? go’, Mr. Young cuts in two with the 35th 
parallel, I have preferred to give the lake the direction indicated by Livingnouey 
and delineated in the map accompanying Commander Camerotts * Neto 
Kwa 








natives is, that during the stormy weather it w 

where rivers ran into the lake. A long current o 

trail out on the dark blue surface ; in this case, h 

nothing of the kind. If more’exact exploration 

similar case of the Rusizi at the north end of Ls 

dispel this reputed outlet, the discovery will no 

considerable importance, as the Rovuma is reported to | 

only a short distance from the coast. It is possible that this 

dried-up bed of a formerly inflowing river, and, should 

will account for the absence of the current in the lake. 
Turning now to the southward, along the west shore 

instead of the iron-bound coast of the opposite 

diversified by exquisite park-like glades between the 

the water's edge ; herds of game browsing on the 

for a moment at the passing steamer, and then 

meal. In one place a remarkable detached 


from the top of which a large slice had been removed 
place in position an exactly square block of a gy 
Beneath this singular summit there’ was a deep h 
Africa," and also in that of Mr. James Stevenson, F.R.S.E. if i 
+The Civilisation of South Eastern Aftica”” (1877), ‘This, 

the lake the same relative proportions and direction as Mr. Young. 
the northern eatremity to within about 160 sulles of the 

Jatter turn out 10 be the correct position it will necessarily i 
ability of the Réoma not being an outlet of the lake connected. 
River. On the cther hand, the shorter distance will greatly Eacill 
ation and transport from loke to take, 
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white stone or quartz, succeeded by another, apparently of clay; 
below which was one of intense black, probably coal, as this mineral 
is known to the natives. This strange mountain Mr. Young named 
Mount Waller. Farther south the party passed that part of the western 
‘shore to which Dr. Livingstone, his brother, and Dr. Kirk had penc- 
tated in 1861. At the islands of Chisamoolo and Likomo, Dr, 
had marked on his map a native ferry across the lake ; 
this Mr. Young was satisfied had no existence. Thenatives areafraid 
in their small craft to venture far into the lake, and steer their canoes 
along the shores, Lake Nyassa is an exceedingly deep sea, in a 
small part of which only, and there for no great distance off shore, 
is there anything like shoal water, The islands that appear above 
water do not indicate shallowness, as they are the topmost crags of 
submerged mountains descending almost perpendicularly, These 
islands are formed by immense masses of floating reeds and grass 
driven about by the wind till they get stranded on the peaks. Likomo 
is.an exception to this rule—a large island, thickly populated and 
very fertile. It contains a land-locked harbour, and is within casy 
reach of the shore. The islanders received the party very kindly, 
‘The next cruise brought them to the Arab settlement of Kota 
Kota, the great rendezvous from which the slaves are sent eastward 
across the lake, From the owner of a slave dhow, Mr. Young learnt 
that about 10,000 slaves were taken across here annually, His in- 
stmctions prevented Mr. Young from interfering in any way with 
these slave-laden dhows during the foundation of the missionary 
stations. The Arabs, however, fully believed that the English had 
taken possession of Lake Nyassa, and that their traffic in human 
beings was doomed. Mr. Young thinks that twelve resolute English- 
men, with a vessel similar to the /a/e and some few bales of calico, 
would puta stop to the whole trafic He would himself gladly have 
captured some of the dhows had his hands not becn tied. The little 
steamer arrived at Cape Maclear again after an absence of a month. 
‘The Nyassa is about 370 miles in length, and has a coast line of 
not less than S00 miles; it is in most parts very deep, a line of 100 
fathoms often failing to find bottom, There are nuimerous rivers 
running into the lake, none of which is navigable for any great 
distance. Mr, Young’s experience fully justifies the name which 
Livingstone had given it—“the Lake of Storms.” He made the 
eruise during the worst time of year for such a voyage, and was 
continually encountered by very rough weather. “At one time,” he 
says, ‘*in the middle of a thunderstorm of great fury, no fewer than 
twelve waterspouts appeared at onc time around 1s; we had ery 
to steer hither and thither to avoid them, for had onc overtaken 3s 6 
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agriculturist, Mr. Robert G. Ross, engineer and 
Mr. Archibald C, Miller, weaver. With them 
party of the Established Church, consisting of 1 
Macklin, a graduate of medicine, and five artisans, wh 
to plant @ settlement in the neighbourhood of Lake: 


Bishop in Edinburgh —in the truly Livingstonian sp 

tian merchant”—bent on establishing a great trading p 
lake. At the desire of the promoters of the 3 
several gentlemen had subscribed small sums, and Mr 
volunteered to proceed to Africa to make an experime 
could be realised by trading in the district, so as to form 
calculating what might be the result of more extended 
He took with him a quantity of articles in demand amo 


Church party, This second expedition sailed from D 
Windsor Castle in May 1876, In October Mr. Young 
from Livingstonia to meet Dr. Stewart, with 500 carriers, 
paid on this occasion only four yards of ¢alico each. - 
absence having elapsed he then returned home, arri 
by the Roman on the rst of \ast February. 
When the Established Church Mission smite 2 
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admirable site forthe station had been selected by Mr. Henderson, 
who, it will be 





suitable locality 

Sits be Ae nekayindbpobalbte) i the vicinity of Magomero, 
‘the scene ‘of the Ixbours'and deaths of Bishop Mackenzie and his 
‘companions. | Accordingly, when the party arrived at Ramakukau’s 
village; which is practically at the head of the Shiné navigation, Mr. 
‘Henderson ascended the neighbouring hill to fix definitely on a site 
‘On the spot where the Blantyre Station’ was founded there had been 
‘we shott time agora) native village, which had been deserted, the head 
‘whan having been killed, it is said, by Ramakukau. He was buried 
@ bis hat, which was then knocked down, and the place left. 
‘Some hits which were found standing were repaired and put in 
‘order till such time a4 suitable houses could be built, ‘The site 
‘ofthe station, being above the low-lying malarious country, is 
about 3,000 feet above the sea; and is a healthy one. The 
‘tempersturé is very equable, rarely in the shade exceeding 80° or 
falling below 70°; and there is a plentiful supply of good water. 
“Phe soil is good, and in a short time’a large garden was made, pro- 
ducing not only plants indigenous to the soil, but others obtained 
fromthe Cape. “Blantyre is well situated as regards means of com- 
wunieation, Being but two days’ march from Ramakukau's, there 
‘was speedy access to the coast, and the same number of days’ journey 
ay between it and Pimbe, on the Upper Shiré, from which point the 
‘iver is navigable to the lake. Three days off to the north-east is 
Lake Shirwa, from which the natives bring very good fish. The 
‘country around is well wooded, and covered with varied vegetation, 
im some places very rank and dense. Dr. Macklin says that he has 
been caught and held fast in the thicket more than once. Wild 
lowers of variotis hues abound, and please the eye by relieving the 
fresh green verdure, and in some cases gratify the sense of smell, 
Many differett kinds of ferns ate to be found, but Dr. Macklin 
did not see any that were not also to be found at home The 
trees—principally acacias—which prevail over the country are low 
atid’ stunted, but on the banks of the streams very fine and large 
‘ones‘are plentiful. “Sometimes one emerges from the wood,” says 
Df. Macklin,! “ into fine glades covered with long waving green grass; 
these, in some cases, much resemble the parks in the confines of a 
gentleman's grounds at home. They are very picturesque. ‘The 
mountains are’ high and steep, with many deep ravines. They 

‘ Letter from Blantyre Station, published in the Geographical Magazine, 
toler. (1877) B04 
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going with Dr. Laws in the steamer to some vi 7 
‘of Cape Maclear for the purpose of buying grain 
advised not to go; and Dr, Laws, on his retum 
found him much worse. His most prominent 
sistent vomiting between intervals of deep stupor 
delirium, though there were others of an equally 
Various remedies were tried, and every care was besto 
by Dr, Macklin and Dr. Laws, who began to get 
final result on Saturday afternoon. On Sunday 
better, having been roused by the application of strong b 
on Monday he fell back again, and in the evening, at 
quietly passed to his eternal rest, Dr. Stewart is 
to attacks of fever, and it is said that he will aot m 
station, This is the only mishap of any importance 
fallen the expedition ; in every other respect it has been 
successful. Mr. Henderson, who has left the country, 
place the Blantyre mission under the charge of Living: 

‘Till the arrival of the second instalment very few. 
not adozen—had settled at Livingstonia. Soon after 
however, some five or six parties, numbering from one 0 
twenty-two, came seeking the protection of the English. 
of the twenty-two is this. About the middle of one n 
arrived in a patched-up fragment of» large canoe, in 
vessel he had spent two days and nights, He was in a 
tion, and said that Makanjix’s Arabs had crossed the) 
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and that about eighty people, suspecting that they were to become 
‘victims, made off at night in five canoes, Four of these kept along 
the coast, the other, containing twenty-two people, making for a string 
‘of islands that spans the lake. On one of these the canoe stranded 
and broke up; the poor natives lived four days on roots and 
berries, and at last one man ventured to cross over to the mission in 
apart of the broken canoe. Steam was soon got up in the Jaén, 
and Dr, Stewart, Dr. Black, and Mr. Cotterill started for the island. 
‘They found the story quite true; the poor creatures—men, women, 
and children—were waiting for them at the water's edge, looking very 
wretched. ‘They were soon taken on board, and supplied with a great 
pot of Mapira com. Nort till he sat down to write an account of 
this, says Dr. Stewart, did the Fugitive Slave Circular eross his mind. 
On the contrary, he thought the /é¢/a was about her proper work. 
‘In one instance only did they consider it necessary to deliver up to 
the traders any of the refugees that had sought their protection, All 
who join the mission are obliged to work at road-making, tilling the 
ground, house-buil , &c,; not an idler is allowed about the place, 
‘A school has been formed, which goes on steadily ; and meetings are 
held regularly, and kept up apparently with interest. Mr. Cotterill 
paid a visit, with some other members of the mission, to Makanjira, 
‘a great chief, and the principal slave trader on the east coast of 
Nyassa, who was reported to be unfavourable to the English, 
especially since his caravans to the sea coast have suffered so severely 
by the English consul’s action. His village lies four miles inland, on 
‘& low, fertile promontory, about 30 miles N-E. of Cape Maclear. ‘To 
‘approach it, they had to crossa broad stream on the shoulders of some 
natives, at the imminent risk of a ducking, A great display of guns 
was made, evidently with the idea of impressing them, ‘The chief 
sat in his verandah, surrounded by a dense throng of people, and 
near him stood his Anib and half-caste retainers. He received them 
very coldly, und seemed nervous; but, seeing their pacific manner, 
the interview passed off well. In return fora rather expensive pre- 
sent from his visitors, he gave a shabby he-goat. In February Mr. 
Cotterill made his first purchase of a tusk of ivory for £14. It seems 
to Nave been no great bargain, Mr. Cotterill having bought it simply 
to commence operations and to encourage others. He seems in- 
lined touse the capital furnished for exploration rather than trade, if 
his boat can be made suitable for the navigation of the lake. About this 
time the mission was joined by Mr. James Stewart, a relative of his 
namesake at the head of the party, He had been engaged on ne 
Sithind Canal, in the Punjaub, and, having a furlough of vxo yeu 
volunteered to spend a portion of it in making ‘imselt wsetsh e& 














iese officials six times the price charged by the: 
Sa ently the Lisbon authorities returned 
explaining that the instructions sent ‘had not | 

fime, In giving a resumé of his labours to the inet 
Town Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Young said th 

great could be done, it would be necessary for the 
brought to their proper senses. ‘The Zambesi o 

to free trade. The country was of no good to tl 

they had much better give it up. ‘They bad had: po 

goo years, and in all that time they had done the nati 
than good, We have treaties with Portugal for the su 
slave trade, which ought to be effective in stopping it ¢ 
and Zambesi. The natives have every confidence in: 
‘They are very willing, and, with a little encouragement, 6 
Mr. Young thinks, be made to produce very largély. 
obeyed him with alacrity, and readily acknowledged 
because they knew he was English. The district, 
tioned, is very productive, and ivory, india-rubber, gum 
are abundant, ‘There is every reason to hope that the 
of facilities for trade, added to other civilising” 
productive of most beneficial results, 
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HE paper in The Gentleman's Magazine for July last, on the 

* » "Discovery of Lamb's ‘Poetry for Children,’ has had 
“good fortune to elicit two supplementary discoveries of nic 
importance of interest. ‘The first of these, the long-lost fairy-tale of 
“Prince Dorus,” to which attention was drawn at the close of that paper, 
‘now lies before me, through the kindness and courtesy of Mr. J. 
“Macgregor, of Kilbride, Dunoon, Argyleshire, who states that he Tas 
had it in his possession for many years. The full title is “Prince 
Dorus ; or, Flattery put out of Countenance. A Poetical Version of 
an Ancient Tale. Illustrated with a series of elegant i 
Price 2s. 6d. coloured, or ty. 6d. plain. London Printed for MJ, 
‘Godwin, at the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinner Street ¢ and’ to be 
had of all booksellers and toymen in the United Kingdom, | 1811" 
It is a small square 8yo,, in stiff paper wrapper, contiining 31 pages 
‘of letterpress, inclusive of the title, and nine separate full-page 
engravings, besides the block on the back of the wrapper, ‘The 
story, which is very amusing, is entirely the work of Charles Lamb, 
and is told in his happiest vein in 320 lines of mock-heroic’ rhymed 
couplets. The illustrations are evidently by the same hand that 
executed the bedutifil series of designs to Lamb's “Tales from 
Shakespeare" at about the same period, and these haye always been 
supposed to be early productions of Mulready engraved by Blake.” 

‘The second treasure-trove, most obligingly communicated By 
Dr. E. J. Marsh, of Paterson, New Jersey, isan American reprint of 
the “Poetry for Children,” published at Boston in 1812, only three 
years after its first appearance in this country. ‘The fall title nins'as 
follows—“ Poetry for Children : entirely original. By the author of 
“Mrs. Liecester’s (si) School.’ Boston: Published by West and 
Richardson, and Edward Cotton. 1812." The little volume is very 
prettily printed in a type much smaller than that of the original Eng- 
lish edition, and numbers, inclusive of the title-page and contents, 
exactly 144 pages duodecimo, To keep it within this apparently 
prescribed compass, three short pieces, entitled Clack Striking [quoted 
in The Gentleman's Magazine for July\, Why not do it, sit, to-day 


that an American traveller, having | 

opposite the village of St. Pregts, 

Besides discovering the missing 

buried city with streets and squares, and 

By pouring oil upon the waters, the municipalities Bie 









built of the famous red cement once in use among 
Cimbrians. Such is the report that has been given to the 
it is said that the water is to be drained off from this 
lake, and the hidden treasure, for such the Swiss will) 

will thus be brought to light. Similar discoveries have 
been made, though the lacustrine villages of which I have 
been less regular than this of which I am now told. ‘The eh 
the physical condition of the earth which the presence 
habitations in such a spot would indicate is a matter of 
interest to science, and it is of course probable that some 
the knowledge of art possessed by primitive dwellers up 
may repay further research. I am accepting the discovery 
spite of the possible discredit thrown upon it by the it 

the American element. 


OTHING that can be said of our war correspond 
too great praise im the way of then diligence, 
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pare but if a rumour concerning the late Carlist war is correct, 

must be of the ‘very highest order. It is said that 
(ge pa eat patios pene Ela = 
for nearly three weeks after it had ceased in the field. These literary 
gentlemen's knowledge of localities, combined with their military skill, 
ieee Rie races tye ta.cwh) leslie Sota wie a 
“affair of outposts” or a pitched battle, while their powers of 
description enabled them to supply the details with unerring accuracy. 
If this be 50, let no one say that the Americans are ahead of us in. 


enterprise. 


‘ALKING of hoaxes, the good people—I mean the really good 
people—of Bath were favoured last month with a charming 
‘example of this description of humour, A missionary from India 
‘volunteered his services to the teetotal and other religious bodies, 
and proved a most eloquent and taking lecturer. His addresses at 
pmyer meetings were singularly vigorous, and embodied the most 
interesting personal experiences. He way invited out, not only in 
the town, but to various country houses in the neighbourhood, and 
became, in short, a“ spiritual lion.” He was not a man, however, to 
accept hospitality without returning it, and therefore organised an 
expedition comprising upwards of a hundred persons to dine with 
him out of doors in a certain picturesque locality. When 1 say 
“organised” I mean he took a good deal of trouble about it, tele- 
graphing to the rendezvous for provisions, and providing breaks and 
aband. The only omission he made was to pay for anything, On 
the other hand it was discovered, after his departure, that he had 
stolen money, clothes, and jewellery, wherever he could lay hands on 
them, and is probably now evangelising some other community, 


WAITING the time when science shall find a way of sending 
armies through the air like 


a pitehy cloud 
OF locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 


aeronautical discoverers occupy themselves with the task of supplant- 
ing by a bird torpedo the fish torpedo, concerning which the public 
mind has of late been exercised. So far the invention appears to be 
primitive, consisting only of a balloon capable of carrying in the air 
somie destructive agent, and dropping its terrible freight over a 

city. An invention of this kind would probably have 
litele influence upon the duration of a siege, since a large quantity 


ing them. ‘A change of wind might farnith toa 


host of engineers hoist with their own petard. 


OUBTS have been expressed whether our ira 
be regarded by their tenants in the same af 
the “Liners” used to be regarded by our old : 
‘been supposed that the latest creations of science will n 
sentiment. The following ancedote shows, howevs 
attachment to iron as has ever been manifested to 
the Great Western Railway, the broad guuge and th 
are mixed ; the former still existing to the delight of 
“ Flying Dutchman,” whatever economical sh 
to say to the contrary. The officials who have been Io 
staff also cling to the broad gauge, like faithful royalists t 
appearing dynasty. The other day an ancient guard om ' 
was knocked down and run over by an engine ; and though 
‘enough medical attendance was at hand, had skill been 
the dying man expressed a wish to see “ the Company 
‘This gentleman, a man much esteemed by all the | 
accordingly sent for. “Iam glad you came to see m 
(as I hope), by the up train,” said the poor man. “I 
Trean do nothing for you, my good fellow,” answered the oth 
know thaty it isall over with me. But there !—I'm glad 
ane of them narrow-gauge engines 2s Sait.” 
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inability ‘to-rescue the man who had fallen out of the boat, though a. 
mere tum of the oar would have saved him, and that of ‘the meatal 


‘were it otherwise, is of little importance. Still, resemblincés and 
parallel passages have always an interest for a certain class of readers. 
Milton seems to have appropriated “son bien” almost as readily as 
Molitre., In lists of parallel passages supplied as illustrations of | 
Laureate, I do not) recollect having seen the following, which I first 
noticed @ score years ago: 


‘You Scarce could see the grass for flowers. 
—The Tivo Voices. 
Ye may ne we for peeping flowers the grass. 
—Gronsk, Pemue, The Arraignment of Park, 


NGLAND, which is said to be so over-populated, and certain 
descriptions of which would lead us to imagine that she had 
{no haunts of ancient peace " left within her boundaries, contains, in 
reality, more out-of-the-way and primitive districts than any other 
civilised country, Twas staying lately in a country place witha clerical 
friend, who did the Sunday duty in the absence of the local clergyman, 
“Perhaps you wouldn't mind reading and preaching in the chancel, 
if,” said the Sexton, “for the fact is we got a duck a-sitting in the 
pulpit.” It is needless to say that the duck was the Sexton's, We 
have heard from young ladies of many “a duck" in the London pul- 
pits, but it is unusual to find them sitting or laying there, 


HE famine in India is beginning to stir the heart of England : 
Dut, it must be confessed, but languidly. Until a cata- 
strophe has actually happened [to somebody else], one is apt to 
underrate its importance, or even to believe it may not happen at 
all. When the special correspondents are sending us thrilling ac- 
counts of the calamity, we shall doubtless appreciate its magnitude 
and severity, and hasten to do what we can—too late, However, we 
are getting alive to the fact that the lives uot only of tens of thousands 
‘but of hundreds of thousands of our fellow-creatures are threatened 
by the gaunt demon of Starvation; and side by side with woe bene- 





‘HE publication of * Camilla’s” letter in the | 

due to the date of its appearance, namely, th 
‘This has been very dull this year, and those pikes, the 
been consequently more rapacious than usual ; they have: 
everything, quite regardless of its fitness for pabulum, Ar 
shines ty have coplored te pam i 


nisingly on the back for aes" 
romances lie in the obituaries of our daily press ! The: biogr 

all our eminent persons are already in manuscript in the desk : 
editor of a daily paper, awaiting only the final touches 0 
of death, When they are sick, these manuscripts are put in type, 
if they chance to get well, the type has to be “ distributed” 
Moreover, many obituaries have yet to appear, the writer of 
has himself long “joined the majority.” Miss Martineau, forexample, 
who had to “do” the “literary undertaking" for the Daily Mans, 
will doubtless ‘after death yet speak” about many of her com 
temporaries. 
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MISS MISANTHROPE. 
‘BY JUSTIN MECARTHY. 


Citarren XXXL 
“AND VEN FOR LOVE WILL HURY LOVE IN EARTH," 


HEN Minola made that sudden confession to Mary Blanchet 

which was told in a former chapter, she did it under theim- 

pulse of a fecling which she could no more restrain than she could 
explain it, After it was done she was sorry, perhaps, that she had 
made the confession, but she had no fear that it would be betrayed. 
Devoted as Marty was to her brother, Minola felt certain that she 
would never let one word of such a secret escape ftom her to him; 
and Minola did not even consider the possibility of her telling it to 
anyone cle, They hardly spoke of itafterwards. Minola only once 
impressed on Mary the necessity of keeping it the profoundest secret, 
which, to do the poctess justice, was hardly necessary. If there was 
one obligation which Mary respected above all others, it was the 
confidence of a woman's love-secret. She became, if possible, more 
devoted than ever to her leader ; first, because the leader had proved 
herself a very woman by having a love-secret, and, next, because 
Minola had confided the secret to her, Mary did not ask who the 
hero of the sccret story might be, She easily got to know that Mr. 
St. Paul was not the person ; because by questions and by inferences 
she came to understand that he had really offered himself for the 
place, and had not been accepted. ‘This was a subject of immense 
delight and pride to Mary. In her wildest dreams of day or night, 
she had never hoped for such an honour as to have a friend who 
had refused the son of a duke. No matter about the character 


of the duke’s son ; no matter if he was cast off by his own family ond 
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one who ut least loved her, When Woeeraeateas 
forall, then, perhaps, Mary thought, Minola migh 
herself to realities, Herbert Blanchet's chance 
after all. 

Meanwhile a marked change for the better 


Blanchet himself. He relly had been awakened 3 a ch 


of pious person might say, to a sense of the goo 

and in some human hearts. He had had these fe 

him for the first time by Minola’s spontaneous kind 

love with Minola, and he grew ee 

affectations of his life. He asked her to love him, 

as we know, but very kindly and considerately. Minola 
haps, only too much consideration for his feelings. “She 
that she had no intention to marry, and that im any 
not say she felt for him any of the sentiments he p 

her. He went away not without hope, and he set 

redeem his life from the reproach of idleness, Mri, 1 

know already, took him lately under her special €are 

unhappy men. Perhaps she guessed well enough what 
and his hopes. “He went to see her often, ‘at hours, a 
it should be, when Minola was not likely to be there, Mir 
grew more and more fond of him as she helped him on, and 
thought it would not be a bad thing for either if in the 
came to mary him, “The dear child must mary some. 
end,” Mrs. Money took for granted, and, as'she had means: 
of her own, why might she not marry this handsome and gi 

fellow? Why might she not come to love Nek? OF all: 
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‘Mrs. Money communicated none to her husband, for she knew thathe 
had ideas of his own on the same subject which were not the sume 
as hers, For once, Mr, and Mrs. Money were, as regarded a girl's 
Settlement in life, almost as much divided as Mr. and Mrs. Page. 
‘Under the influence of her ideas, however, Mrs. M foney was deter- 
mined to extend a helping hand to the poet. She induced her hus- 
band to exert his influence so far on Blanchet's behalf ag to recommend 
him to some newspaper editors whom Mr, Money knew, and to obtain 
for his talents as a writer of light and brilliant articles a chance of 
‘suceess and pay. ‘The poet went to work very steadily. Me joined 
with a literary friend to take chambers in the Temple ; he renounced 
poetry for the present, until he should have shown that he really had 
in him a capacity for‘tard work, and until some inspiration should 
arise compelling him to attempt a poem, and therefore proving him 
‘a man of at least poetic calling, In trath, the meaning of all this 
was that Blanchet was disappointed, was penitent, was disposed to 
Blame himself for his failure hitherto—another and very subtle and 
satisfying mood of self-conceit—and that he was ready to plunge 
from extreme of self-indulgence to extreme of self-restraint, 

In all this, however, he was working still with a purpose and a 
hope. He had in his life experienced most things except prosperity. 
He had fallen on bad chances and into a bad school for a petulant 
and fitful nature like his. He had been left for the most part to a 
companionship which had Tittle regard for the manly virues of 4 
ehuracter. He had consoled himself for disappointments and failures 
by wrapping himself in a ragged mantle of self-conceit, and alfect- 

ation, and cynicism. It was easier to talk and think with scom ofan 

inappreciating world than to work patiently to deserve appreciation, 
‘The break-down of all this, his strong love for Minola and her 
generous kindness, together wrought on him so as to dispose him for 
more wholesome struggles and a fresh life, His selfconceit now 
worked in a new form. He was strongly persuaded that Minola was 
‘only trying what he could do in the way of manly struggle and 
achievement before she listened to him, and he told himself that the 
present was, after all, only a period of probation. 

Once be allowed some hope of this kind to escape him in talking 
with his sister, and she did not wholly discourage it Some faint 
whisper, some half-breathed, unconscious utterance of hers, filled 
him, however, with a terribie suspicion, He had never before 
thought of the possibility of Miss Grey loving anyone if she did not 
Jove him. He always complacently regarded her as he vegarded 
fame, as something which, perhaps, has to be wooed amid Sissyysin- 
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suspicions and his spyings t B 
have known it, Minola had heard of | 
Money ag well a3 from Mary, and she was 
and felt a higher respect for him hecause 
to be wholly crumpled up by a disappointment 
was first knawn between her and Victor Heron, 
and so guilty, that she could have found it in he 
had married anyone, or gnc to the other end of the wi 
herself, rather than have Lucy and Heron and 
in such a miserable web of perplexity, and of 
deceit, 
One dim, foggy evening, when spring seemed to 
tumed back into winter, Minola sat in her room, 
some chords on her piano, and meanwhile asking he 
to be done now? what is to come next?” 

“One thing is to be done,” she said, speaking aloud 
from the piano. “I am going out, Mary.” 
“Isn't it wet and foggy, dear?” Mary asked. Mary 
any use in going out when the weather was not very fine. 
“I don't care, Mary; I'll battle with the elements. 
the heroic way of putting it?” 
“J suppose so; I wish I were a hero, dear.” 


“What has become of your poetsy, Mary? Your poems Sugit 


to be your heroism." 
“What has become of them, dear? Oh, I don’t know! Whe 
has become of everything ?” a 
“Yes,” Minola said, in irrepressible despandency ; "I y 
what has become of everything we cared about, Mary? Iv 
what will become of you and me?” a 
Mary sighed. . 
“Qh, you are well enough, Minola dear! you have 
beauty and everything ; and you could do so much good s 
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people happy, and by making them happy you would be happy 
yourself.” 


‘There was silence for a moment or two. 

“How is your brother, Mary?” Minola asked abruptly. 

“He is very well, dear,” Mary said, looking uptimidly. “I think 
he is very well; he does not complain of anything, He ix working 
very hard, and he tells me it does him good, and he seems very 
hopeful, f think.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it; indeed Tam, Mary," Minola said in 
an almost penitent tone; and then she made preparations for what 
she called battling with the elements, 

‘She went her usual way through the park, thinking sadly enough 
of the first days when she knew that walk, and when she was full of 
the joy of her newly-acquired independence. It seemed to her, 
Knowing all that had passed in that short interval, as if no human 
‘ereature could haye shown herself less fied for independence than 
she, She began to be sick of her purposeless life, which had, so far 
‘as she saw, only brought distress on herself and on her friends. A 
woman of the world would have thought litte of all thathad passed— 
would have thought, perhaps, that nothing that could be called any- 
thing had passed. But Minola’s proud spirit and sensitive conscience 
had not been subdued or seared by the ways of the world, She had 
tried the past chapters of her life, and she had condemned them; and 
from her own sentence there was no appeal. 

Soon Miss Misanthrope stood on the bridge that spans the canal, 
her favourite spot. She had come there for quiet and for thought. 
‘The day had been wet and foggy, so much so that at one time it 
seemed impossible for her to get out of doors at all, and she dreaded 
a whole day caged up with Mary Blanchet—at least, until she had 
made up her mind on a question of deep moment to her, But the 
rain ceased to stream and was succeeded by a thick, warm fog, and 
Minola did not heed the fog; and so she started for her solitary walk. 
By the time she had crovsed the park the fog was beginning to lift, 
and when she stood on the bridge she saw a curious and a very lovely 
sight. On the canal, across it, all along its banks for a certain 
distance, the heavy, damp fog brooded. It brooded thick, and soft, 
and dank, as though the season were early winter instead of late 
spring rapidly melting into summer, Jt was rather late in the 
evening; the appearance of the scene was for a certain distance 
around rather that of a November night than of a spring evening, 
however late. But high up in the heavens, above the region of Me. 
fog, the sky was clear, was all of a faint delicate blue, and Mae TOSK i 


under the softening and purifying influence of the seen 
there was much left for her to do and to enjoy in li 
nature of that mould that is peculiarly alive to the 

and scene, and atmosphere—a nature that under 

training would have been profoundly superstitious, and fo 
adopt the picturesque expression of Schiller, the door 
kingdom would easily open. Had she not been br 
prosaic and well-informed England of the midland 

able that the door of that ghost-kingdom would 

ajar for her, and that amid the commonplace work and 
day she would often have had sight of the vast lost 
supernatural—that Eden of fearful fascination from 
reason of his eating the fruit of the tree of science, h 
out. But, even as it was, she retained enough of the 
perament that admits of superstition to feel p 

now encouraged, and now depressed, by the mo\ 

the gleam of a star, the sudden, unexpected ripple 
concealing reeds, ‘Therefore as she stood this night, and, 
picture all around her, she felt her soul growing exalted, 
heavy mists of her personal troubles begin to roll away 
some gleam of brightness beyond. 2 
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When she came slowly away she was filled with a resolve, If it 
was not a very wise one, it was at least unselfish, and it was the result 
‘of the calmest thought she could take, alone and wholly uncounselled. 
She had clearly seen for some time that her present theory of life 
was all a failure. It had completely broken down. She brooded 
hopelessly over this mournful conviction for a while, and then, like 
all beings of healthy, unselfish nature, she began to ask herself what 
was to be done next? She could not give up all her life to grieving 
‘over the irreparable, It was not enough for her to sit down and ery 
because things had not gone well with her, Something must be 
done; whit was to be done? 

She could not remain in London and live this kind of life any 
more, It would be intolerable if she had to run the risk of meeting 
Vietor Heron day after day. She knew well enough his sudden 
energy of nature, and she feared for him more than for herself that 
he might make some effort to break away from the pledge that as yet 
alone held him to poor Lucy. It seemed clear to Minola that in the 
miserable game of cross-purposes they had been playing they had 
eft no way out except with unhappiness to some one, It was 
equally clear to her that Lucy ought not to be the sufferer, She did 
not doubt that time would soften or wholly remove the effect of his 
mistake and his disappointment for Victor Heron, and that he would 
come to love Lucy as she ought to be loved, and to be as happy as 
‘men can well expect to be. When a thing is inevitable she knew 
that souls with any manhood in them will always amake the best of 
it; and she well knew that Heron’s was a soul filled with genuine 
manhood. ‘The one thing, therefore, most needful to be done was 
tomake the complete separation of herself and Victor inevitable. 

At first she had ideas of going to live far away from England. She 
spent more than one musing hour in thinking on the place to be 
chosen for her retreat. She thought of the East, and was almost 
amused at the idea of her being another Hester Stanhope, for in 
her very childish days Hester Stanhope used to be 2 sort of heroine 
with her, She thought of Rome ; and, indeed, her heart yearned for 
a life wholly given up to Rome. She thought of Athens ; and she 
thought, too, of the fresh, new world across the Atlantic, where every 
new idea and every free assertion of individual energy is believed 
to have a fuller and fairer chance of justifying itself than here among 
us. But there came up amid all these dreamings the reflection that, 
after all, this would be doing little good for any mortal but herself. 
Tt would. only be a sort of sensuality of the soul indulged to the full. 
Tt was then the thought rose in her mind that perhays i, was wer 


‘any steady and enduring love for him? Sopeeee cl 
a woman of no real heart, no strong emotion at all? 
quick as a ray of light the conviction, “He will n 
and afterwards, in melancholy resignation, the 
should, it is only all the better.” 

So she made up her mind. ‘The resolve was an 
doubt. A girl who had known more of the world’s ways: 
have made it—at least, she would never have made it 
purpose and such ahope. A woman of the world might have 
for money when she could not get the man she loved 
have married for a home, and a protector, 
the rest of it; and we should most of us have said That ate 
sibly and well. She might have married to please her fi 
mother, as the good girls were always taught that it was” 
to do in the formal old days, and her filial piety would 
applauded. But the idea of marrying a poor young man with 
the excuse of loving him, the idea of marrying him merely 
he loved her, and she thought she might do him good, and m 
happy ; this would undoubtedly have seemed to all sensible 










however, was the resolve Minola made, and it was made de 


and in honest purpose for the right. In the perplexed way 
life she saw nothing better to do than this. This would 


happiness of poor Lucy, who then would never know that B 
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piness had been in danger ; it would make Heron's course clear 
and inevitable; it would perhaps make Blanchet happy; it would 
certainly make Mary very happy ; and for Minola herself, it would 
at least give her the knowledge that her life was of some use to some 
human hearts. She came away from the park with a resolve. In 
that sense she was less unhappy than before, 

“T will see Herbert Blanchet. 1 will trust to his honour and 
his generosity, I will tell him that I love—that I did love—a’ man 
whom I cannot marry ; and, if he is willing to have me for his wife 
with that knowledge, I shall not hold back any longer.” 

“After all, pechaps I shall thus be acting out my part of Miss 
Misanthrope in the spirit and the letter," she said, with a gleam of 
her old temper, as she walked homeward, 

“ Mary, I should like to see your brother very much, and as soon 
as he could come,” Minola said to her companion that evening, as 
they sat alone, and tried to get up an appearance of their old cheer- 
fulness. 

Mary looked up surprised. 

“Tam sure, Minola, he ought to be only too delighted; but do 
you think it would be well to ask him to come?” 

Would it be any harm 2” 

“ He feels such a great deal, you know; or, indecd, I don’t think 
you could well know. ‘There are feelings we can alll only have for 
ourselves, I am aftaid, Minola dear, it would only renew his unhap- 
piness, poor fellow. He loves you so much, Minola."” 

Minola coloured and felt distressed. Almost her heart failed her, 
but she kept to her purpose. 

“Tf wanted to see him very particularly, Mary, don’t you think 
he would come then?” 

Mary locked up again in doubled wonder. A wild hope came 
into her mind which she would not dare to express, but which set her 
all trembling and brought the tears into her eyes. 

“Oh, yes, Minola dearest, of course he would come! OF course 
he must know, as well as T know, that you would not bring him here 
to give him needless pain, and that you have some good purpose.” 

“ T want to say something to him very particularly, Mary, which 
I think now I ought to say. I want to ask him something. I don’t 
know how he will answer it ; but I feel that I ought to give him the 
chance of answering it. Now, don't begin puzzling your head about 
it, Mary dear; you will know it all soon, whatever way things turn 
out ; but at present, dear, it specially concems him and me, and T 
could not tell even you, Mary, until I had spoken to him first." 
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and this must in any case be an absolute 
justify the act to her own heart and conscience by th 
it would do the fullest good in hes power, 0, dO aa 

When Mary, full of doubt and hope, wen 
next morning, she was startled by the change 
suddenly taken place in him. He seemed to h 
hard-working mood, and to be reckless and 
Mary told him she had brought him a message 
almost as if she had said she brought a. warrant for his ai 

“What does she want of me, Mary? “You ans 
us hear it; tell it out.” 

Bat, Herbert dear, indeed I don't know. 
anything,” 

“And you don’t guess, my sister?” he asked, with : 
that made her uncomfortable to see. 

“No, Herbert. .She only said that she. wanted to 
question, and that you ought to have a chance of 
something of that kind,” 

“Yes, I thought so, Very well, Mary; tell. 
tell her to think anything she likes of me—the very 
too bad ; but I will not see her,” 

‘He turned his back on his sister. Mary, ho r 
in heroic and in despondent moods often, enough < 
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discouraged by this demonstration. She endeavoured to argue with 


hhim ; and ventured to hint that probably he might find everything 

ning out for the very best when he eame to speak with Minola, 

"You think 402” he asked, with a laugh, “ Very well, Mary, I 
‘will go ; it may aswell be got done with once for all Come, my 
sister, let us go. Are you to be present at the interview, Mary?" 

“No, Herbert ; oh, no! She wants to speak to you alone first. 
Bat I dare say I shall know some time.” 2 

“T dare say you will; I only wonder you have not known it 
already. Tell me, Mary ; don't you think one had best tell the truth 
when it is certain that he must be found out if he tells a lic?” 

4 Oh, Herbert, what a question |" 

“You think it very absurd, don't you? Well, Mary, there is some 
Sense in it, too, You may be sure | shall answer Miss Grey's ques- 
tion very truthfully to-day.” 





Cuarten XXXII, 
LEFT LONELY. 


‘Tuar was a time of strange and painful emotion during which 
‘Minola waited for the coming of Blanchet and his sister. There 
‘were moments when she would have given all the world to be able 
to recall what she had said and done, There were even moments 
‘of agonising reaction, when she felt inclined to descend the stairs 
softly, and open the door, and go into the street, and disappear for 
evermore somehow from the sight of all who knew her, Once or 
twice she covered her face with her hands as if she felt an intolerable 
shame, Once or twice she burst into tears, She was only sustained 
by the thought that the extraordinary step she had resolved on would 
secure poor Lucy's happiness, and that it would make both Mary 
Blanchet and her brother very happy. Other way to make her 
wretched failure of a life useful to any human creature she saw none, 
She got up and walked about the room like some half wild and caged 
creature, whose limitations sometimes become almost unbeamble,, 
She was terrified at the fate she had brought upon herself; she 
looked back with miserable regret to the few free and happy days she 
had spent when she first came to London, “Let no wretched 
‘woman ever try to be independent!” she cried out in her bitterness, 
‘What 0 long time they were in coming! for now she began to 
swish that the interview were over, and anything resolved upon hss 





and she wished that Mary had come in with her 
Jate now, however, to think of that, for Blanchet 
unaccompanied, and came towards her. 

‘Minola was greatly surprised and even shocked | 
‘of Blanchet. She would have been still more pain 





result of his Jove, and that she was to blame for 

to this pass. But there was something sullen and aln 
him which did.not seem to her inexperienced eyes to 

the pangs of misprized love. He looked likea 

to meet an accusation and is determined to brazen it. 
manner of saluting her had in it something of def 








place himself, metaphorically at least, at her feet, and 
as his patroness and saint, - 

Perhaps Minola now wished she had not sent for him. 
her mind misgave her as to her purpose of self-sacrifice. 
she would gladly have had Mary Blanchet or anyone € 
room, to bear her company. 

She had sent for Mr. Blanchet, however, and she had 
him becomingly. It seemed marvellous to her now ho 
could have invited him with the intention of offering h 
to be his wife. Taking her courage, as the French p 
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ir, in her two hands, she went to meet Herbert with a friendly 
greeting. 

‘To her surprise Blanchet did not take her hand when she offered 
it, but made a bow, and placed himself at some distance from her, 
standing near the chimney-piece, 

“T know why you have sent for me, Miss Grey," he said, “and 1 
had better not take your hand until we understand one another. I 
am told by Mary that you wish to ask me a question. Well, let me 
save you trouble and myself too. 1 answer the question at once. I 
say yesmyes |" 

‘Then the poet threw back his dark hair, and stood as one who 
cares not now what is to follow. If he had ever been a reader ora 
stage-struck admirer of Shakespeare, one might have supposed that 
the attitude and look were got up aftcr Othello, when he says, “Twas 
I that killed her,” and is thenceforth prepared for the worst. 

‘This was a mystery to Minola. It seemed absolutely impossible 
that he could have learned or guessed at the nature of the question 
she had meant to put to him. It had only been settled in her own 
mind the evening before, and was never whispered, even tothe reeds 
along the canal, Nor even if be had known it by supernatoral in- 
Spiration did his tone and manner scem appropriate to the occasion, 
and to the answer he had given. 

“don't understand you, Mr. Blanchet, and you can't, I think, 
have any idea of the reason why I asked you to come and 
‘sec me.” 

“Yes, yes; I know it very well—only too well.” 

“Then you must tell me what it is; for, really, Mr. Blanchet, it 
you know it I don't” 

Minola seated hersclf quictly on a little sofa, and waited for him 
to explain all this, His theatrical ways were so absurd and offensive 
in her eyes that they impelled her to fall back upon a reserved and 
distant demeanour. He could hardly have gone mad, she thought ; 
and in any case she now only wished to be well out of the whole 
affair. Minola could not believe that real emotion and stage-play 
could go together in the one part in private life, and she judged 
Blanchet wrongly for this reason. There are people in whom the 
instinct of the theatrical is as strong as the common instinct of self 
preservation, Blanchet was as much in earnest now and as near to 
actual despair as he could be in this life. 

“Oh, yes, L know!" he said, “and I may as well save ‘you all 
trouble in reproaching me. You need not tell me you despise me, 

~ Miss Grey ; you can’t despise me more than I despise myself. You 


Teproach you are giving to yourself, I 
Indeed I don't believe it 
“You dan't know ; you really don’t kuow?” 
up with 2 momentary ray of surprise and 
despairing again. “ You are sure to know 
as well tell you myself.” art 
“No, no, Mr. Blanchet, I don't want to know 5 
toknow. Pray don’t say-any more—let us ask 
He put his hand upon her arm and stayed her, , 
“No, no, you must hear it all now; we had better 
to it. It concerns you, Miss Grey, and you have a 
it, "Twas I who saw you and Heron in St. 
was I who told Lucy Money, and made you 
friend to her; ‘twas I who did mischief that T suppose ean 
set right, and did it all to the only woman in the world 
really kind to me. Yes—what do you think of me no 
Minola felt herself growing giddy and sick as he ti 
wild way. Little as she understood of what he was 
Knew enough to make her feel as if the ground reeled 
Tt was enough that Victor and she had been seen and 
misunderstood by somebody, and that all her efforts to 
happy for Lucy were in vain. For the moment she di 
herselé She knew that there was nothing she had) 
ashamed of, or which two simple words to Lucy wou 
But when that explanation once began, where was it to 
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passion 
purpose was only too clear. ‘Hie wis going all oh 
y that unhappy day, and as he was crossing the park he 


PE iee pele hare ae 
astened to Mrs, Money's house ; he learned that Heron 
full hour before Minola ; he even found out that they 

d lly from each other ; and then he told Lucy for her 


‘had left Lucy declaring that he must hasten to 
¢ of Commons. 
heard all this, bending her head slightly every now and 
that she understood his meaning. At the end she 
‘asked what Lucy had said to the story he told her. 

ooked very pale, Blanchet said ; but she only begged of him 

g to her mother, and then she went away. But he 

‘well, he added, that she was struck (o the heart by what she 

‘Then first, when his rage of jealousy and madness had 

y¢ began to understand the full measure of his shame, 

“When Minola sent for him—to ask hirw a question, as Mary had told 

him—he felt sure it was to put the question of guilty or not guilty. 

‘He might as well plead guilty at once. It must all come out. There 
‘must be explanations, and he must stand confessed. “That G4 nok 





Blanchet shook his head. i 
“You think she will not believe him or 


“ That, at any rate, can be left to Miss 
Mr. Blanchet. I was only anxious to assure | 


he caught no light of ancient kindness or pity in 
and merciless dislike and contempt, He cast 
glance at her, a glance that seemed to implore for: 
sideration. 

“You don’t even reproach me,” he said, appeal 
outstretched hands of sudden passion and despair. 
“Oh, no! I have no right to complain of any 
choose to say, You did see me in the park with 
quite true, You have said nothing untrue of me ; ‘ 
T to complain?” 

‘Then she made a slight, hardly perceptible 
those movements which it comes by nature to even o 
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“women to make, and which convey so much with such little effort 
Tt indicated to Blanchet, beyond the possibility of mistake, that the 
ees ihee id am end. ets 

“At least try to forgive me," despairingly. “I thought 
all you Christians were bound to do that.” si 

“Tt i not a question of forgiving,” she said with the same com- 
posed air; “I have no power to punish, Mr, Blanchet, and I don't 
sce why we should speak of forgiving. You don’t ask me, I suppose, 
to think just the same of you to-day as 1 thought yesterday? I could 
hardly do that, even as a Christian duty.” 

As Blanchet was hurrying out of the house he met his sister in the 
hall. She ran to him with inquiring eyes, seeking in his face for 
some sign of coming happiness to all of them. He stopped and 
tooked! at her, and then a sudden thought seemed to take possession 
‘of him, and he caught her arm. 

“Come away with me," he said; “get your things and came 
away this moment, This is no place for you.” 

She has refisied him again, poor Mary thought, Oh, why then 
did she send for him at all ? 

“ But, Herbert, my dear, how can J leave her? Do you want me 
to go away from Minola for ever?” 

™ Yes, yes, for ever. Come away this moment, I tell you, Tl 
take care of you; I'll provide for you, if that is it. But come away 
from this place. We have no right to be here, cither of us.” 

* What has she said to you, Herbert—what have you done?” 

“She has said nothing to me ; I wish she had said something to 
me. What have I done? I have acted like a treacherous cad——" 

“Oh, Herbert, it can't be !" 

“%t is, I tell you. Come away from this, Mary; you have no 
right to be here ; come away this moment, I tell you.” 

His energy quite overbore poor Mary. She had never seen him 
in such a mood before ; indeed she had never seen anyone else in 
sucha mood, She could no more have stood out against him than 
against a storm. But the idea of her going away from Minola seemed 
like an overturning of the world, 

™ But won't you tell me what this is all about? What have you 
done, Herbert? Why must I leave her? How could I live without 
her? What would she say?” 

“TL tell you all when you come with me ; I'll tell you nothing 
now. Get your things ; I will give you five minutes—go along, Mary, 
and be quick.” 

Mary looked wildly up and down, as one who hopes, petnays, hat 
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‘Tue man with the grievance had got his chance 
had come, The hopes with which he came o 
which had so often seemed to fail and fade from t 
be realided now, He was about to have a bh 
‘was to make his statement in the presence of 
‘say, from the floor of the House of Commons, T 
the hearing of Victor Heron’s motion in the House had 
it had excited a great deal of public interest, and was ¢ 
patient consideration, 

The destinies had surely been very kind to 
coming to England. He thought of this as he was 
from his lodgings to get to the House of Com 
evening, and found his nerves becoming tremulous 
pation of the coming fight, of the speech he had to m 
success which he felt confident the justice of his case n 
When he landed in England, under a sort of cloud 
obscure, he found at first that it was hardly possible 








terribly x but happy he oe 
tainly did not feel, ‘To be happy. in any manner pees! mete 


‘or at Jeast to enjoy it thoroughly, one ought to hay ve no. heart, he 
began to think, He was very anhappy j his rose up 
‘Detween him and his grievance—hetween him and his speech, He 


was.glad to take refuge in the thought of the inevitable speech, and 

in the nervous trepidation that it called. up ; even that was better than 
thinking of other things. He endeavoured to fix his attention 
‘exclusively on the approaching debate, and to make himself believe 
‘that the end of all things would come the moment it was over. He 
Ahad gained the great object of his life-uat least, he stood on the direct 
way to-gain it—and this was the spirit in which he received the 
‘crowning of his hopes. 

Mr. Augustus Sheppard went down to the House that night to 
ear the debate... It was not a party question, everyone mid, and he 
was free to wish that Victor might gain his cause. Indeed, it was 
Victor himself who was obtaining a scat for his former rival to hear 
the debate. Mr..Sheppard quite understood now that it was good 
form to be on friendly terms with a man whom you had opposed 
unsuccessfully at an.clection. He had some interest, too, of his own 
im the present debate and in Heron's sucecss, There was a general 
impression that if Heron made out a real case the Government 
ywould certainly give him the very next good appointment in the 
colonial administrations that came to their hand ; and Sheppard 
assumed that that and not a parliamentary life would be the object of 
Heron’s ambition, Heron then would resign the seat for Keeton 
which he had only obtained by a fluke ; and Mr, Sheppard would 
have a capital opportunity next time, when it was not likely that the 
odd chances that had defeated him could occur again. He felt still a 
sort of superstitious longing for success at Keeton, because it had so 
long been in his hopes; and he had a faith that if he carried Keeton 
he would also carry Minola Grey. He was, then, in a peculiarly 
hopeful mood as he walked towards the House of Commons the 
evening of Heron's motion. 

Mr, Sheppard was a little too early ; he generally took care to be 
palae canis oe everything. He was never known to be late for a 


ums 


He pleased himself with thinking of the 

near, when people would sec him passing into the 
with other members, and then he began to 
‘believing it not becoming that a person of such 

be seen standing in a curious crowd, He was 

of the throng when a tall man passed him, whose ap 
familiar to Mr. Sheppard, Mr. SI 

but the other stopped and looked after him, and: 

and speedily overtook him. A hand was Taid on 
shoulder, and a friendly voice was heard in his ear. 

“Hullo, Sheppard—how are you? Don’t bear 1 
especially as I lost as well as you." 

Mr, Sheppard tured round and saw a figure which 
mistake. He forgot, however, for the moment some 
under which the figure chose to present itself to 
began in a doubtful and embarrassed tone : 

“Oh, yes; T beg your pardon, Lord Hugh——" 
“T say, Sheppard, cut that! I have dropped all that » 
thing ; I'm the opposite to the dog, don't you know, in the 
dropped the substance to get at the shadow; I drop th 
secing that I can’t have the substance ; and I think 
pard, that I'am the more sensible animal of the two.” 

am pleased to see yon, Mr. St. Paul.” 

“Thank you, Sheppard, it’s very kind of you. “You 
particularly pleased, and that makes it all the more go 
say it.” And Mr, St. Paul laughed his familiar Taugh. 

“Well, we met last time under circumstances that do 
selves tend to make men pleased io set each often.’ 
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Sheppard said ; for he was not to ie Joie Rage tn nO of 6 ae: 
‘of noble family when that person was not respectable in his conduct, 
and was not on good tenns with the head of the house, 

“T don't know; it was # fair fight, Sheppard; I lost as 
well a8 you. I dare say if I had got in you would have had a 

don?” 

“I think it highly probable we should have taken some such 
course, Mr. St. Paul. There would certainly have seemed to be some 
justification for such 2 course. 

“T wonder who would have paid the expenses if there had been a 
petition against me.” 

“J should have found the means to pay them, Mr. St, Paul.” 

“Found the means, I dare say ; but would not the means have 
been found in my brother's purse, Sheppard?” 

* Tam not dependent on your noble brother, Mr. St. Paul, greatly 
as E respect him, and as everyone must respect him.” 

“Quite right, Sheppard ; quite right, But we will pot fight about 
that now. I am going off again, and I had rather part company 
‘on good terms with as many old friends as will do me the favour to be 
civil to me.” 

“Tthought you had left England, Mr, St. Paul.” 

“No; Lam getting off to-morrow or next day ; one has such a lot 
of things todo, don’t you know, But, I say, have you heard the news 
bout our old friend Money?” 

" No, I have heard nothing about Mr. Money orhis family,” Shep- 
pard siid with some appearance of interest. “ Nothing bad, 1 hope. 
I should be sorry if—” 

“ Well, that is pretty much as you choose to take it. I should 
not call it bad to leave this confounded country ; but I don't know 
how you may look at the matter." 

“Ts Mr. Money going to leave the country?” 

“Right away, He has sent in his retiring address to his consti« 
tuents, A chance for you there, Sheppard, perhaps. Money helped 
to put a Liberal in for Keeton—you might retaliate by getting yourself 
in for his borough.” 

“But why does he take so strange and sudden a step? Not any 
business calamity, surely?" 

No, no; a business affair, but not a business calamity—unless your 
patriotic soul, Sheppard, sees a calamity in anything done bya Briton 
in the service of a foreign country. Our friend Money is going to let 
the Emperor of Russia have all the benefit of his services as an 
inventor and constructor of engines chicfly uscd in the wachyisian. 
work of destruction.” 


and at the same time trying to follow out : 
himself more exclusively, 

“Truc'as Gospel. Te fast ead his 
however, he takes good care, of course, t 
the cause of his going off; and I have beer 
is going to marry his daughter in a few days.” 

“Oh, Mr, Heron?" 

“No, not Heron; the other man—T forget 
the Bar, you know—I remember him at Oxford 
marries the elder sister —" 

Mr. Sheppard signified that he understood the 
‘St, Paul's reference, 

“Well, of course, he did not say exactly what 1] 
fact ; but he did not contradict it. I faney he is 
Money is going out of the country. He wants to 
know ; and, of course, Money is not just the sort of 
a man in society.” 

“You don't know, Mr. St. Paul,” Sheppard said, 
friendly in his anxiety to learn alll about this affair | 
I suppote, whom Mr. Money takes with him to Russia? ‘ 

“No, T don't know ; only bis wite, T suppose. IP i 


marries our young friend Heron, it isn't Madly the 
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to Russia, I suppose. “They say Heron will get a colony somewhere, 
‘Well, glad to see you, Sheppard ; good-bye” 

You are very kind, I'm sure, Mr. St. Paul," Sheppard said with 
‘a certain fervour, for he really thought it was friendly of St Paul to 
‘speak to him so good-humouredly after all that had passed between 
them on the memorable night of the riot at Keeton. 

St. Paul laughed. 

“Tam going to be a great deal more kind to you now, Sheppard ; 
for I’m going to leave you just in time to save your credit, 1 see 
my brother coming ; and if you were caught in conference with me 
you would never set foot inside any house of his again, Goodbye, 


‘St. Paul nodded, smiled, and turned away. Sheppard stood for a 
‘™monient and looked after his great stooping form, as it made its way 
‘out through the crowd, and then he prepared to pay his respects to 
the chief of the ducal house. Me felt a little humiliated by the 
‘parting words of St. Paul, but it must be confessed! that it was a source 
‘of some gladness to him not to be found in parley with the disre- 
sputable younger brother when the duke came up. ‘The dake was hur 
tying by, and only gave Mr. Sheppard a hand to shake, and a How- 
@ye-do, Sheppard?” But this was something to have got unalloyed 
‘by any qualification or suspicion which the presence of St. Pau! might 
have infused into it. 

But even while the dry cool fingers of the duke were still in his 
momentary possession, Mr. Sheppard was thinking of how the dis- 
appearance of the Money family from Minola’s horizon would affect 
his chances with her. He thought of thisas he sat and listened to Victor 
Heron's speech. It may be said, in passing, that Sheppard did not 
greatly admire the speech, It seemed to him to want order and finish, 
He was surprised that Heron should have plunged into the subject’ so 
directly. Mr. Sheppard had been studying rhetoric of late, and he 
had formed for himself a very clear idea of how Victor's subject ought 
tobe treated. He thought the speaker should have begun with a 
sketch of the growth and greatness of England’s colonial system ; 
should have shown how the glory of England depends in great 
measure on the way in which she governs her colonies ; should have 
hadia good deal to say about the manner in which the great Mr. Pitt 
had condemned slavery ; might even, pethaps, have quoted a passage 
from Mr, Pitt's famous peroration about the sunlight streaming in upon 
the mind of Affica as it did while he spoke through the windows of 
the House of Commons; and thus brought the House, as it were, 
fnto tune with the particular question to be debated hak day. 
Victor did nothing of all this, but began in an easy conversational wane, | 





to think that she would look fornew friends. 
come to value his steady, faithful love? He 
success by that time, and no woman is 


would see that in his love there was 

Indeed, his love for her was not sclfish in 

would have surprised both him and her to know | 

all the same that in one respect at least he did stron 
beloved Alceste. His extreme love went so far 
against her who was its object: he could have 

reduced to miserable condition—that Heaven, in. 

given her nothing—that she had neither money no 

that he might have the happiness of seeing her depend fe 
upon the helping hand of his love. Mr. Sheppard 
quainted even with Tibullus than with Molitre, but the Lat 
expressed many hundreds of years before Alceste the wi 
filled Sheppard, as it had filled Minola's hero, the “ 
uni mihi bella videri, displiceas alits; sic ego tutus ere.” 
was strong in Sheppard's mind while Victor Heron. 
the House. Indeed, no love from the most romantic. 
Jover could have been a better tribute to a woman's 

of Sheppard for Minola Grey. All her other lovers 

on mere trust. All the others were caught by some chai 
which they could perhaps not define, She might for 
could tell be in reality something quite different 
seemed to be. Sheppard had known her almost from 
time ; he saw her faults as the others probably did not 
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winced under her occasional touches of sarcasm ; he knew very well 
‘that she had always done injustice to him, but he knew how sterling, 
how sweet, how truc was the woman's heart that was within her 
‘breast; he had seen her tried in all manner of ways, and he had secn 
that trial always only brought out the simple nobility of her nature 5 
she was as certain as he was of life that if once he could induce her to 
marry him she would never have any other thought than how to make 
him happy. In his love there was undoubtedly that calculating spirit 
which belonged to all his nature, He sometimes admitted this to 
himself in a manner; for he occasionally said to himself, “No one 
else would lose so much in losing her as I should, for no one else 
‘knows so well what she is worth.” 

‘The debate did not last 4 very long time, Tt was over in rather 
a sudden way, Mr, Sheppard thought, As far as he could under- 
stand, some one on behalf of the Government was put up to say that 
Mr, Heron had done quite the right thing in all he did, and chat bis 
only mistake was in supposing that there was the faintest idea of dis 
approving of any part of his administration, ‘Then Mr, Money got 
up, and in a few short and very telling sentences seemed to say that 
if the Government had felt approval they had a very odd way of 
‘showing it, and that he thought the honourable member for Keeton 
had much better press his motion for inquiry. Then other Opposi- 
tion members said something to the sume effect ; and one or two 
gmve and independent members on the Ministerial side said some- 
thing of the same kind; and then at last a very leading member of 
the Government got up, and made the most emphatic assurances of 
respect and regard for all Mr. Heron had done, and declared that 
the Government were quite prepared to accept a simple resolution 
‘expressing the approval of the House of the manner in which the 
St. Xavier's Settlements had been administered. There was no possi- 
Dility of fighting any further, Heron had won a complete victory, 
and the whole affair was over, Before Mr. Sheppard had time to rise 
from his seat the House of Commons was occupied with something 
else, and its benches were nearly empty. 

He hurried into the lobby and had a chance of saying a word or 
‘two of congratulation to Mr. Heron. Then he saw Mr. Money come 
‘out, and he pushed his way up to him and held him fast, 

“Ts this true, Mr. Money, this strange news that I hear? Is it 
true that you are going to leave old England?” 

“ Quite true, Mr. Sheppard ; at least, that I am going to leave 
old England for atime. I dare say she can muddle on somehow 
without me.” 


all likely that she will eave London.” 
“Then she will be quite alone?” 
Mr. Money looked 


Sheppard h 
re 
“Well, I don't know, Sheppard, I'm 
‘be so much alone after all, Good-night " 
again, why then good-bye and good luck.” 
Sees abe ate i 


sympathises or commiserates. 

away, Mr. Sheppard thought ; and he felt 

even while he was glad that the Moneys were go 
Victor Heron was to be married, and doubtless 
then Minola would be left to him without a friend 
the two; and in the end she must marry him, 

Mr. Sheppard left the House of Commons and ws 
West Centre, and took up his stand for a while und 
dows, thinking of how much alone she soon must be, 
little idea of how utterly nlone she actually was th 
could have looked out of her window and seen him 
known of all his faithful watching ; if she could have rea 
that now in her utter Ioneliness, when all others seem 
from her, he still remained, and was only longing to 
endurable to her, would she have thought of making 
she had go nearly made to Blanchet? It would be ms 





ture. She was very wretched, and Life seemed to have no hope any 

more. The desertion of Mary Blanchet had touched her to the very 

core. It is hard to sy what the presence of any love and devotion, 

however formal and inartistic, might not have done at such aime, 

‘Perhaps had she seen Sheppard in that moment, and had he spoken. 
‘out, the cross-purposes of the story of all their lives might have been 

made complete and inextricable, 

‘Meanwhile Victor Heron had got rid of most of his congratulating 
friends, and stood alone for a moment in a comer of the thinning 
lobby. He had won a success, complete and beyond his hopes; it 
hhad been a success for his cause, and with that, too, a success for him- 
self Although Mr. Sheppard had not thought very highly of his 
style of eloquence, it had taken the House of Commons completely. 
‘He could not possibly doubt the reality of the success he had made. 
Member after member came up to grasp his hand and congratulate 
him, in that spirit of fellowship which is so remarkable in the House 
of Commons. Men who were entirely opposed to him in political 
vicws—men who had never spoken to him before—men who would 
have voted against him if the Government had opposed his motion 
and it had gone to a division, now rushed up to offer him the most 
sincere congratulations on the success of the speech he had made. 
‘Victor was very emotional as we know, and thete were moments 
when he could not reply to these kindly words, and when strange 
lights seemed to twinkle before his eyes, and he only saw as through 
amist. He was proud; he was humbled. In the pride and in the 
humility, however, there was a dull pain always at his heart. He 
kept thinking of her who had urged him on again and again to 
perseverance in his course; who had faith in him when no one 
else had ; who stimulated him to new exertion when no one else saw 
into his heart and his purpose, and believed in his success, He might 
have had her to share in the success ; her bright eyes might even 
now be moistening near his own in the joy ofthis great triumph, In 
whatever career this might open up to him, he might have had her 
companionship, She would have helped him to serve his country, 
and to leave a name which perhaps might be written down with 
honour in the list of England's servants who had done faithful work. 
He stood there pulling his moustache and thinking ; quite depressed 
amid all his success, and fecling that, if his cause had had a victory, 
his life was only a failure. 

While he thus stood, some one who had passed into the House 
of Commons came out into the lobby again; and an arm was put 
through Heron's, and he heard Mr. Moncy’s voice, and he -wakencd 
up from his melancholy brooding, 
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THE GENESIS OF LIFE. 


OME two hundred years or more ago, the sananr of Florence 
were somewhat startied by the declaration of one of their 
number, that he had found cause to disagree with the universally 
received ideas regarding the origin of living beings—idens, the cor- 
rectness or validity of which had till then been unquestioned and 
undoubted. The man who played in Florence the part of a seven- 
teenth-century reformer was Francesco Redi, a well-known philo- 
sopher-physician, esteemed in his day and generation as an able and 
conscientious observer of biological phenomena. The subject to 
which he especially directed the attention of his scientific brethren 
wns that of the origin and production of insects, and more especially 
of those insects which, like the familiar maggots, appear in animal 
and vegetable substances undergoing changes of a putrefactive nature. 
From the investigation of an apparently trifling and unsavoury sub- 
ject, as we shall presently note, results of the highest importance may 
‘Sometimes spring; and it may be truly affirmed that the subject 
mooted in Florence two hundred years ago has come to constitute 
‘one of the most important scientific questions, if not the paramount 
‘one, of the nineteenth century. Prior to Francesco Redi’s day, the 
opinion of philosophers regarding the origin of many lower animals 
was perfectly uniform and consistent. They held not only that it 
was possible for living things even of tolerably high grade to spring 
from non-living material, but that nature frequently produced both 
animals and plants in this way. Selecting, for example, the case to 
which Redi directed the attention of his contemporaries, the sclen- 
tific men of the seventeenth century did not hesitate to affirm and 
belie that the maggots which appeared in putrefying meat were 
generated in some fashion or other by the process of decay in the 
meat. How this process operated, or in virtue of what laws the non- 
living matter gave origin to living beings, they did not profess to 
explain. Sufficient for those early philosophers was the evidence of 
their senses; and the experience of daily life apparently tended to 
establish, on the surest of grounds, the belief i what came ultimately 
to be termed the “ spontaneous generation” of living ‘beings. 





enter ; although, with regard to the ultimate 
actions, the great physiologist thus expresses. 
apparent that in the generation of the « 
things are set up and formed with a most 
wisdom, and an admirable and it 

‘Thus, practically, the origin’ of vn 
matter was unquestioned prior to Redi’s 
worthy of his cause, that experimenter turned his 
case of the production of maggots in \ tainted meat. 
Florentine philosophers by the experiment of 
protected by a gauze cover, that the process of 
might be observed to take place in perfection, without # 
of a single maggot. I these animals originated from 
asked Redi, do they not appear in the jar? The am 
difficult to find ; for one phase of daily Seog 
looked, came to the aid of the bewildered phi 


the gauze from gaining access ta the meat 
answer to the query. And thus it became clear th 
spontaneous generation af least could no longer be u 
maggots in meat were noted to be developed from 
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meat by the flies; the eee growth of the maggots into the 
mature insects forming the conclusive proof of the eorrecea ae F 
Redi's observation. 

‘The overthrow of a long-established belief is no 2 a matter: 
either for the reforming party orfor its opponents Redi 
found that his experiments and opinions were not 

many quarters, Iut were pronounced antithetical to the tenets of 

religion and subversive of the highest interests of man. The belief 

in spontaneous generation was emphatically “nail'd wi' Scriptur," 
and the Churchmen of Redi’s day were not slow to inform the philo- 
sopher that an appeal to Scriptural authority was, in. their opinion, 
sufficient to prove his opinions incorrect. Bur Redi contented him- 
self with an appeal to the inexorable logic of facts, and the repetition 
of his subsequent experiments—extended in their sphere from that 
which demonstrated the origin of the maggots in meat—soon turned 
the balance of opinion in his favour. The inevitable tendency of the 
human mind to close with the truth was thus exemplified, and Redi's 
famous aphorism and motto, “ Osene elonm ex vive,” may be said to 
have formed the watchword of scientists for many years after the 
recognition of his doctrines, It has, however, been well remarked 
that, whilst Redi gave his unhesitating and unqualified support to the 
idea that living beings can originate only from pre-existing life, he 
admits, in his works, that he is unable to explain, according to this 
theory, many cases of animal developments. For example, when 
Redi discovered a caterpillar or grub in the heart of a fruit, or buried 
within the familiar gall or excrescence growing on a tree, he appears 
to have had no idea of explaining the origin of such insects from the 
‘outside world; that is, from parent-insects, which punctured the bark 
of the tree, depositing an egg in the puncture, and causing thereby 
the gall to appear. ‘The Florentine philosopher apparently preferred, 
in the absence of more definite knowledge, to credit the plant itself 
with the production of the animal, and asserts his belief that the galls 
and fruits are developed by the trees as special provisions for the 
growth of the contained animal. Even admitting this latter belief, 
however, it can hardly be maintained that Redi meant thereby to 
Mustrate a case of spontaneous generation. Doubtless he would 
have indignantly denied any such assertion, and would have maine 
tained that the production of the insect im the gall or fruit fully 
illustrated the aphorism that life proceeds only fram pre-existing life, 
in which statement, as we have seen, his whole teaching was succinctly 
comprehended. 

After Redi’s time, and until the middle of (he eighveenths cemtoary , 


discoveries in snimalcularlievatuea ip cata po 
and important bearing on the subject of the o 
Philosophers in the eighteenth century smiled at 
their predecessors, who believed in the “sponta 
animals of such highly organised nature as fle: 
cother insects, Rut the origin of the living specks ex 

was a matter which assumed an 
aspect. ‘The animalcule might possibly be p 
fashions impossible to the higher insect. The rule of I 
ment for the highly organised being might prove to eu 
from that regulating the genesis of the animalcule, 
scientists of the eighteenth century, finding new m : 
upon in the fields of life which the microscope had re 
to attempt anew the solution of the problem to which | 
apparently given an exhaustive answer. Driven from 
fields of life, the contest regarding spontaneous 
the sequel will show, destined to be fought again 
lower and microscopic existence. 

‘The experimenters who first appeared, a century after | 
tine philosopher, to work out the subject of anim 
Needham and Buffon. With the name of the latter 
be familiar, as that of a mataralist who added largely to th 


(i, 
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and botanical knowledge of his time ; whilst the former, an English 
experimenter, comparatively unknown outside the records of scientific 
discovery, was assisted by Buffon in much of his work. Necdham 
himself speaks with some surprise of the almost universal acceptance 
with which Redi’s views had met, and, a8 we shall presently note, 
found cause to disagree most strongly with the opinions of the latter. 
Writing at the middle of the eighteenth century, Needham says: 
“ Modern naturalists unanimously agree in holding it asa certain fact 
that every plant originates from a specific seed, every animal from an 
egg, or from some analogous thing, pre-existing in the plant or in 
‘the animal of the same species which has produced it.” And as 
regards the origin of the animalcules themselves, another sentence 
translated from Necdham’s “Observations,” written in French, will 
serve to show the ideas entertained by his contemporaries on this 
head. “Naturalists have generally believed,” says Needham, “ that 
microscopic animals were generated from eggs carried by the air or 
eposited in still waters by insects.” 

‘The population of stagnant waters and putrescent fluids was thus 
supposed to be produced by the developinens therein of the minute 
eggs or germs of the animalcules; and Needham, with a laudable 
desire to place his own beliefs on a scientific and experimental 
basis, began to experiment on fluids in which the lower and minute 
forms of life were likely to be developed. Provided with a fluid 
which previous experience had proved to be capable of containing 
‘and supporting animalcules, Needham adopted exactly the principles 
of Redi, exhibited in the experiment on the decomposing meat. 
Placing this infusion of putrefying matter in a flask, Needham applied 
heat thereto, and after boiling the liquid, and carefully corking and 
sealing it, contended that he had adopted a mode of procedure well 
adapted to furnish evidence for or against spontaneous generation. 
As Redi had excluded the flesh-flies by the gauze he placed over 
the meat, so Needham aimed at protecting his fluid by carefully 
corking his flask ; whilst he assumed that the heat applied to its 
contents would effectually destroy any living beings it might originally 
haye contained. Ensured, thus, in his ideas, from outward con- 
tamination, and guarded equally from any inherent or internal source 
of life-development, the fluids experimented upon were left to 
subside. The appearance of animalcules in his protected fluids 
would form, to Needham’'s mind, a clear proof that they must have 
been generated de neve, or from dead matters contributed by the 
fluid; for had he not destroyed all living things within, and ex- 
cluded all life proceeding from without? The opposite veal gt 
| won. coxta. No. 1763. NN : 








so that, holding the doctrine of the French p 
believe that the atoms of which our own bodie 
derived from other, and it might be much 

when Hberated by the death of the human ong: 
Into new combinations, and might appear in any 
the animalcules or lower plants in the stagnant pool | 
highest living thing, Thus Hesnlet may be said | 
essential features of at least one aspect of the # 
molecules when he says— 







Imperious Comsnr, dead and turned to 

‘Might stop a hole ta keep the cold away 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's fla 


Sucly a theory applicd to explain the origin of livi 
fidy demonstrate the use of the imagination and 





: 7 was 
dulyimpressed with the ideas of Redi, and with the assertion that, 
judging from all the analogics presented by nature at large, living 
Ablegs ‘could: originate only from pre-existent vitality, But to meet 
the cobnter-assertion-dnd experimental facts of Needham, evidence 
of like nature\ was required, and we find Spallanzani setting to work 
40 institute wseries of investigations, the method of which exhibited 
a decided. improvement on that of Needham, ~The ‘vessels em- 
ployed by the Abbé to contain the fluids or infusions to whith the 
tests were to be applied, were provided with slender necks, so that 
‘the aperture;of each vessel could be readily and hermetically sealed 
by fusing the glass. Contrasted: with Needhain's method of merely 
-corking and sealing his flasks, the Abbeé’s plan appears immeasurably 
superior and exact ; and, as the results proved, suck a belief is fully 
warranted. Spallanzani, it must be remarked, exposed his fluids 
fo much more rigorous conditions in’ the matter of heat, than 
those to which Needham subjected his infusions. The Abbé kept 
his fluids-at the boiling-point for periods varying from half an hour 
to three-quarters of an hour ; thus placing the possibility of destroy 
ing any contained life on surer and more feasible ground than that 
afforded by. Needham's shorter periods of exposure to a lower tem- 
perature. The results of these experiments fully justified’ the 
expectations of Spallanzani, Allowed to stand for varying periods 
of time, the liquids in his flasks remained perfectly clear and when 
examined by the microscope gave no indications of life. ‘Therefore, 
argued the Abbé Needham’s experimentation was of faulty kind 5 
amince,: by the exercise of care in seuling the flasks, oma ‘oy 
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infusions, and hence the fluids remained 
day of the actual demonstration of the existence of 
but the germ theory of Spallanzani at once 
reasonable hypothesis—taking the latter app 
theory which explains all the facts of a ease, ad 
time, contradictory to none, ‘The supporters of | 
formerly known as “ Panspermatists,” and the 

of “Panspermy.” The old term “spontaneous,” 
generation,” was replaced by the name “ Hetero 
genesis 5” whilst in these latter days, disciples of 
zani are said to support “ Biogen 

© Abiogenesis,” or that which maintains that 
and do, under certain circumstances, originate 
matter. 

‘The statement that no branch of science is indep 
neighbour-departments, and that the growth and py 
science in reality means the advance of the whole 
receives an apt illustration from those phases of the 
which succeeded the experimentation of Spallanzani. 
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the myths of alchemy, the science of true chemistry was, at the date 
of Spallanzani's experiments, just beginning to he evolved ; and shortly 
after his day, men began to know something definite regarding the 
composition of matter and respecting the laws in virtue of which 
elements combined to form the compound substances met with in 
the world at large. Ithas been well said that the science of chemistry 
was founded on the discovery of oxygen and its properties; and it so 
happened that through the investigation of the relations borne by 
oxygen to living beings, the subject of “ biogenesis” rersws “ sponta~ 
heous generation " received an accession of new life, and the old 
controversy was, in consequence, revived with renewed vigour, 
Chemical alarmists subjected Spallanzani’s work to scrutiny on the 
ground that they decmed it possible for the fluids in the flasks to have 
been altered by the applied heat so as to utterly prevent the develop. 
ment therefrom of living beings. The chemical alteration of the 
Tiquids, in other words, was a result which had not been bargained for 
by Spallanzani or his contemporaries, and was, moreover, a condition 
which, provided its existence could be proved, would unquestionably 
‘operate to falsify the results of experiments “If you literally kill 
(ehrough chemical alteration and change) the organic moleciles in the 
infusion,” said the supporters of Needham and Buffon, “of course you 
will obtain « negative result; but your conditions of experimentation 
‘are too severe, and your experiments must count for nothing in the 
Balancing of evidence, until you prove the stability of the chemical 
‘conditions to which the fluids and the matter thereof have been sub« 
jected.” Hence the new generation of investigators which succeeded 
the Italian Abbé, had to assure themselves that the conditions neces- 
sary and adapted for the production of life were kept intact and 
unaffected ay regards chemical influences. 

‘The first experiments of note which werd undertaken under these 
Tatter auspices were those of two German observers, Schulze and 
Schwann, who, about 1836 and 1837, conducted some investigations 
on the fertility of liquids. An infusion, which had been duly boiled, 
was thus placed in a flask to which atmospheric air could gain 
admittance, the air, however, being first made to pass through certain 
chemical substances, Air was thus literally filtered through glass 
tubes heated to a high degree, such a condition of great heat being 
capable of destroying germs, but leaving the oxygen of the air, so 
necessary for the development of life of all kinds, perfectly unaltered, 
In other investigations these experimenters filtered the air through 
vitriol and caustic potash, two substances well known as destroyers of 
organic or living matter, but which possess no effect ow the oxygen 


the other side, the latter fuid exhibited 7 
of decomposition, and remained. perfectly 
traces of life-development. Thus, once 
exact fashion than that in which Spailans 
strated the fact, were scientists led to conclude | 
material germs or particles of one kind or 
membrane from entering the pure fluid, were th 
fying action in the companion fluid. A similar 
to that obtained and arrived at by Spallanzani, 
attained through investigation which had. bales 0 
and:more complicated line of research. 

‘The demonstration of the sratetial nabs a 
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putrescible fluids, contained in flasks the mouthsof which were stopped 
with closely packed wool, remaining perfectly clear and barren of life. 
And ‘Tyndall, ‘taking’ up the line of research at the point where 
Schroeder and Dutsch had ceased their experimentation, demonstrated 
that, as far as the atmosphere itself is concerned, it may be described 
asa “stirabout" of minute particles, These particles are of varying 
nature ; some are living, others inorganic; they are disguised and 
unpereeived in diffuse daylight, it is true, but are revealed by the 
Driltiant lights ab the command of science, or, in more homely fashion, 
by the sunbeain streaming through the chink of « shutter into a 
darkened room, Nor may the name of Pasteur, the 

French chemist and physicist, be omitted from the list of experiy 
menters on the causes and origin of life developed in fluids. It was 
left for Pasteur to supply the missing link in the evidence regarding 
the nature of those particles contained in fluids or borne by the 
atmosphere, which research, from the days of Spallanzani and onwards, 
had disclosed. Microscopic examination of the cotton-wool used to 
plug the mouths of flasks, as described in the experiments of 
Schroeder, revealed to Pasteur the presence of numerous small 
particles which the wool had filtered off from the air passing into the 
infusion. These particles, on being sown in fitting solutions and 
duly watched thereafter under the microscope, were seen to develop 
{nto adult forms of animatcules and of lower plants. The identity of 
‘the atmospheric particles with the germs of animaleular life was thus 
fully proved ; and the innate truth of the “germ theory” may be 
regarded as having in this manner been demonstrated, 

‘The first proposition which at this stage of our inquiries may 
therefore be submitted, is that the germ theory—which holds that 
lower forms of life developed in infiusions of organic matter proceed 
from the, germs originally contained in the fluid, or which have gained 
access thereto from the atmosphere—may be regarded as fully 
proved. As we shall presently note, it matters not, as far as the 
truth of this proposition is concerned, if “spontaneous generation ” 
also be ultimately proved to occur. ‘The actual demonstration of the 
fact that some forms of life conld be produced de wou, or without 
the existence of pre-existent life, would not in any degree lessen the 
truth oralter the significance of the fully demonstrated fact, that germs 
bome by the air or contained in fluids constitute the common cause 
of life-development in putrefying and decomposing solutions. "The 
two theories, as a matter of logical consistency, may coexist; and 
should spontaneous generation be ever demonstrated to occur—a 


fact:from the clear demonstration of which we appear ox “a 


or non-existence or of the vital powers of 

has thus speculated with great 

at large. How did life originate at first on 
reason and scientific belief would seen to su 
had a beginning, i 

present condition of the earth has been eternal. 

that our earth has been, according to ostrong 
evolved from ficry vapours, and has settled down 
prosaic state from a primitive nebulous condition, 
conceive of definite beginnings of life having taken 
accordingly inquires how this primeval vitality orf 
it came; and through what conception or a 
be legitimately realised. 

Tn answer to these natural queries, more than one 
theory may be offered. Many, for example, will pref 
creative fat which in the beginning created all the vari 
and left them to exercise their productive vitality througl 
ages, Once created, life is thus regarded as capable © 
life ad tnfinitum, There is no need to assume the 0 
new creations in this hypothesis, the first springs © 
haying swollen in the course of ages into mighty at 
Derless offshoots and branches. Others profess to 
theory of the genesis of \ife on the ground that it it 
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the uniformity and unbroken sequence of nature. A creative effort 
is hence regarded as # break in an otherwise continuous cycle, Hence 
the supporters of the second theory regard inorganic or non-living 
matter as potentially containing in the present, as it did in the past, 
the principles and essence of vitality, Life results, they sy, from 
some subtle and inexplicable conversion of the non-living into the 
living. When the earth attained a stage of permanency of form and 
‘composition, its own matter evolved living things, and as this power 
is regarded as having existed in the past, why, it is asked, should we 
object to extend its operations into the present? The lower fonns 
Of life may thus, it is believed, originate in the present from non- 
living matter, and spring spontaneously into vitality; whilst, as a 
sequel to this belief in the unbroken sequence which connects the 
living and the non-living world, it is maintained that from lower 
forms of life, and by a like process of evolution, beings of higher grade 
tay be duly developed. ‘There are some scientisty who, whilst 
declaring for biogenesis in the present, and whilst assuming that, in 
the present, life invariably proceeds from pre-existing life, assent to 
the statement that in the beginning life arose from noneliving matter ; 
although, indeed, the advocates of spontaneous generation do not 
hesitate to charge such persons with scientific and logical incgnsist- 





ency, in that they admit the possibility of life-development occurring 
de novo in the far-back past, but deny the operation of any such action 
in the present. 


Tt is obvious that the point at issue centres around the old question 
whether at present life may or may not be produced spontaneously, 
Could this question be definitely answered in the affirmative, then the 
idea that a natural process may have operated in the past becomes not 
only of feasible but of highly probable nature, and exemplifies an 
a posterior? argument of likely kind, The issues of the question have 
thus become broadened out to include, as it may be shown, even the 
‘subject of man’s origin and development ; and in view of the more 
than passing interest which must therefore attach to the modern 
phases of this inquiry, we may shortly inquire into the present aspects 
under which the theories of biogenesis and abiogenesis respectively 
stand related to each other. 

Within recent years various series of experiments, the results 
of which are cited in support of abiogenesis, have been performed, 
amongst other investigators, by Dr. H. C. Bastian of London ; 
this investigator appearing as the foremost advocate, in this country 
at least, of spontaneous generation, The gist of Bastian's early 
experiments consisted in the fact that, when certain fuide were em 


‘perfectly 
is of the most delicate kind, and the 
singularly numerous, but are also d 
‘tected flaw or crevice in the apparatus, 
the part of the experimenter, and the 
periments may be unwittingly vitiated ; 40. 
tions aimed at are themselves perfectly clear 
attainment forms one of the most difficult, 
investigator can have set before him. 

On being first published, some years ago, Dr. J 
ments naturally attracted the attention of the b 
revived a controversy which had, to say the: 

Ing condition for some time previously, and: 

minds of many observers, had been regarded as 
favour of the germ theory, and of biogenesis 
asserted by Dr. Bastian, dealing with a problem of: 
nature, were not of course to be tacitly accepted) b 
without due questioning and verification at the han 
observers. Accordingly Dr. Bustian’s experimer 
other physiologists, the method of procedure: 
mode of procedure being thus detailed by: Dr, 

‘An infusion of turnip was prepared and. divided: 
one portion being neutralised to. correct its acidity by! 
potash, Four retorts, the wbes of which were deawn 
capillary fineness, were charged with the infusion,.a 
two with neutralised liquid. “A small. quantity. of pq 
was then added to one of each pair (of retorts). 





‘ebullision tothe last. The success of the operation (fe the pro- 
duction ofa perfect vacuum within the flask) was ascertained in each 
ire tila red edo Upper part of the retort, the 
‘ebuilition was renewed,” ‘Three retorts of similar kind were charged 
with hay infusion, and “the eight retorts were placed, immediately 
after their preparation, in a water bath, which was kept at a temper- 
ature of about 30°C." Three days afterwards the flasks were examined, 
with the result of finding that (1) in the unncutralised turnip infusion 
with cheese, (2) in that without cheese, (3) in the neutral turnip infusion 
Without cheese, and (4) in the diluted turnip infusion—in all four 
cases—no living forms were observed. One retort ($). containing 
diluted hay infusion, had been accidentally cracked, and was laid 
aside as futile, although it is recorded that its contents swarmed with 
organisms, Of the remaining three retorts, one (6) a neutral turnip 
infusion with cheese, ascertained to be hermetically sealed at the 
time of being opened, was found to contain many organisms; asecond 
()an undiluted hay infusion, also entire, contained living beings; 
and/(8), an infusion of the same nature as the last, contained organ- 
isms, but in fewer numbers than its predecessor (7). ‘These experi= 
mental details will afford some idea of the method of procedure 
adopted by experimenters, and of the eare taken to ensure the per 
fection of the rigorous conditions of isolation and annihilation of any 
‘We contained in the substances infused, It will thus be noted that, 
‘whilst negative results were obtained in four out of the eight cases, 
three afforded evidences of the production of living organisms # vacua, 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, remarking on the results of these experiments, 
says: “Iam content to have established—at all events to my own 
Satisfaction—that by following Dr. Bastian’s directions, infusions can 
beprepared which are not deprived, byan ebullition of from five to ten 
minutes, of the faculty of undergoing those chemical changes which are 
characterised by the presence of swarms of Bacteria (minute vege- 
table organisms), and that the development of these organisms ean 
proceed-with the grestest activity in hermetically sealed glass vessels 


from which almost the whole of the air has been expelled wy "oating? 


| 


for months in a mummified and parched i 
‘on the application of moisture. If, therefore, an 

grade may be desiceated and revived many times 

out injury, it is only reasonable to believe that the 

ring in infusions—forms which appear to hover, 

‘verge of vitality—may successfully withstand the’ 

of the experimentalist. And if this be true of the: 

lowly animalcules, the assertion must apply with still 
their mere germs, which must be regarded as possessit 
yet lower kind than the adult beings. It may therefore b 
urged, that unless clear evidence be afforded that | b 
prolonged extent, absolutely kills Bacteria, 

germ, which ‘may ‘edat in’ luide, the ree 
periments do not weaken the theory of biogenesis, 

this theory, negative results are explained by i 
ditions of the infusion have favoured the death by 
contained life ; whilst the affirmative results probably 
fact that the germs or organisms were favoured in some 
their struggle for existence, and survived their literal 
Dr, Bastian himself has duly recorded the significant fact 
by the Abbé Spallanzani—that the date of the appearance: 
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infusions bears 2 distinct relation to the time the liquids have been 
boiled, and to the degree of heat to which they have been subjected, 
‘Long continuance of the ebullition usually delays, or may altogether 
prevent, the appearance of living organisms; and, vice tern, some ine 
fusions, owing to special peculiarities or conditions, present excep- 
tions to this rule We have thus at the outset many circumstances 
‘Presented to us, favouring the @ frien? consideration that we are 
dealing with conditions affecting rather the ordinary life and develop- 
anent of lower organisms, than the development of such beings in some 
mysterious and inexplicable fashion, from non-living materials, Con 
tinental experimenters and investigators at home are perfectly agreed 
that organisms will appear in fluids treated and protected as already 
described ; and some valuable additional information has been con- 
tributed regarding the effects which the specific or chemical nature of 
the solutions appears to produce on the development of life within 
them. Thus it has been ascertained that when infisions of hay—always 
a favourite substance with experimenters—are rendered acid, they ex. 
hibit a development of organisms less readily than when rendered 
alkaline or neutral, 

‘The test-points to which experiments on spontaneous generation 
have led in the present day, appear to resolve themselves into a first 
query regarding the degree of heat capable of completely destroying 
not only the adult organisms which appear in infusions, but their 
germs nso ; and a second respecting the nature of the conditions 
within or without the infusions which may retard or favour the vitality 
of these lower organisms, An ingenious mode of determining the 
degree of heat necessary to kill the Bacteria and other organisms 
found in fluids was devised by Dr. Bastian, A solution of some 
chemical salt, for example, is found, when protected from extemal 
influences, to show no disposition to generate living beings. But if 
such a solution be infected with a drop of uid containing organisms, 
the latter will generate and multiply in the chemical solution as readily 
as within an ordinary infusion. By pursuing such a mode of experi- 
mentation, Dr. Bastian found that he could assure himself of the 
presence of Bacteria in a pore fluid by actually conveying them into 
it, and that, having obtained these conditions to begin with, he could in 
the next instance experiment with some hope of arriving at a definite 
result on the degree of heat necessary to kill these organisms, He 
accordingly found that when infected solutions were exposed toa tem- 
perature above 158° F.—the solutions being of varying nature—the 
contained organisms afterwards exhibited no vitality. If, on the con- 
trary, the fluids were exposed toa lower degree of heat—say 148" ¥ — 


‘most complicated and of almost interminabl 

A Commission was appointed by the French 
to adjudicate upon matters at présent in di 
and Dr. Bastian, and the world at-large 
the decision of this tribunal on the © cr 
willing and “prepared | to submit in’support 
ing the development of living organisms in bh 
solutions ~ After much discussion, howevery 1) 
to naught. Anything more ridiculous or un 
ceedings of the French Academicians, as reported i 
serials, cannot be imagined. It certainly reflects no: 
members of that Commission that{they prc ie 
personal kind to interfere with the discharge of 
judges in a most important controversy. Theeniy 
which’ can be urged in palliation of the Academic 
that they hardly appear to have appreciated the digni 
of the office to which they had been elected. One 
yending the correspondence passed between D 
the Commission, to feel gratefis! vith Pra Professor H Z 
Royal Society has never had anything of en “academic ea 
whilst the remembrance of the case of poor Jean 
sonnel, the accredited emissary of the Academy, and of 
‘of his reports on coral, does not serve to prejudice © 
that learned body's habits of fair dealing either 
its own kith and. kin. The cave before ws may ser 

























case, we apprehend, the solution of hia casa aly cide ee 
on, wil be gh fr sro he Channel y gi sant a 
east. 
t coi erate Professor ‘Tyndall has published an 
‘report detailing the results of a series of lexperimnentaions hay 
sna in which he has been for some time engaged. 
yemarks that infusions of hay “boiled for five minutes, and) exposed 
to air purified spontaneously or freed from its floating matter 
by calcination or filtration, never showed the Ieast competence to 
kindle into life.” Clear hay infusions allowed to stand for months 
could be inoculated with specks of liquid containing Bacteria, and 
then were observed, as every one would have expeeted, to develop 
‘abundance of life. In the autumn of 1876 the experiments on hay 
began, curiously enough, to afford widely different results. from 
those just detailed 5 the infusions being ultimately found to withstand 
boiling with impunity, as far as rendering them sterile was concerned, 
for ‘fifteen minutes. Pursuing the inquiry, Professor Tyndall ascer- 
tained that the’ hay infusions which resisted. sterilisation by. boiling 
were made from old hay ; solutions made from new hay being readily 
steritised. Further experimentation on infusions of substances, such 
as fish and flesh, which formerly had been successfully and. readily 
rendered barren by exposure to heut, showed that these latter ma- 
terials ako exhibited an unwonted resistance to high temperatures. 
Sa that the experimenter was led to conclude, that “cither the 
infusions of fish, flesh, and vegetable had become endowed in 1876 
with an inberent generative energy which they did not possess in 
1875, oF some new contagium external to the infusions, and of a far 
more obstinate character than that of 1875, had been brought ta 
Dear upon them.” These words are pregnant with meaning, and 
suggest forcibly that the moods and tenses of organic matters on the 
one hand, and of the atmosphere and. its particles on the other, are 
probably of very varied. character, and tend to complicate exceedingly 
the question of life-genesis. 
Shifting his camp from London to Kew, Professor Tyndall found 
thar the infusions which resisted sterilisation in the former place were 
sterilised with all their former readiness at Kew, And experimen 


by: 
sterilisation of infusions by heat depend 
softened nature of their contained germs ; whilst ins 
sterilisation, and of the appearance of life after pro! 
be reasonably explained on the supposition that th 
has gradually softened and awakened the vitality of 
ant” germs, - 
Space would fail us were we to attempt to giv 
from these interesting remarks, but sufficient has b 
that the opponents of spontaneous generation are 
mustering their forces for the coming fray, and ind 
of investigations which would seem to carry with them 
tion of the knotty points offered for solution by the o 
Ina closing sentence it may not be out-of place to 
refutation which careful microscopic work has given. 
ments made by the advocates of spontaneous ge! 
the alleged spontaneous development of lower 
infusions, 2nd also respecting the transformation of lowe 
forms. Not content with assuming that lower organisms 
de nove from lifeless matter, the advocates of spo 
have alleged that such low animalcules as the Engfem! 
to become transformed into rotifers, or “ wheel-ant \ 
formation not more startling to the naturalist, a& 
Rey, W, H. Dallinger, than that whereby a burnt 
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“hatched from a snake's egy,” or the fact of “a gorilla being born 
from a kangaroo.” The evidence of this microscopist, and of his fellow 
labourers in the field of the minute, is highly interesting, as tending 
to show that the analogies of nature form, after all, surer guide 
towards true conceptions of natural things, than: the farfetched 
suggestions of experimenters in new and undetermined lines of 
inquiry. A minute organism—one of the monads—measuring the 
sesath of an inch in long diameter, was thus found, after nine weeks, 
in an infusion of cress, which had been hermetically sealed during 
ebullition, and afterwards exposed to a temperature of 270%-275° F. 
for at least twenty minutes, ‘The monad thus desenbed and figured 
is now a well-known organism, its life-history and development 
having been carefully studied by the microscopist just mentioned. 
‘These monads were found to be killed by an exposure to a temper> 
ature of 140°F., and the advocate of spontaneous generation there 
fore uses this latter fact in support of his contention that the 
animalcule must have originated spontaneously, seeing that the fluid 
in which it appeared had previously been heated up to 275°. But 
the monads multiply by means of little spores or germs, and these 
‘spores resist a temperature of goo° F.; this fact endorsing the statement 
already made, that the germs of these lower organisms can bear an 
infinitely greater heat than the adults. Consequently, as Mr. Dal- 
linger remarks, " by the logic of facts, the monads were not a result 
of ‘spontaneous generation,’ but were the natural outcome of « genetic 
product (namely, the heat-resisting germs) amtainad in the infusion, 
and whick the heat employed could not destroy.” "The assertion that 
lower organisms could be seen giving birth to higher forms of life, 
is refuted in a similar manner by microscopic evidence. Ape 
pearances are proverbially deceptive, and the naturalist requires 
evidence reaching beyond that furnished by mete appearances to 
justify a belief in transformations of so marvellous a nature as those 
described. The present attitude of science towards this subject is 
marked by a strong desire for the termination of the contraversy, and 
for the institution of some crucial tests and experiments the results 
of which can be submitted for judgment to the world at large. 
‘There can, however, be little doubt of the overweighting influence 
which the theory of biogenesis possesses over spontaneous genera- 
tion in the minds of the vast majority of thinking persons, For the 
support of the former doctrines, we are called upon to infringe no 
‘one law of nature ; spontancous generation, as we have seen, begins 
by assuming the operation of a law which, as far as exact science at 
present shows, is unrepresented in the whole of natures dom. 
VOR, CORLL NO. 1703. co 
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THE PARLOUR WALL: 


WOTES ON RECENT ART-WORK IN BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


‘OU cannot put good paintings on your parlour wall unless you 
have wealth or leisure—wealth to give your commissions to 
the great dealers, who knaw where these things are; leisure to 
know the subject and hunt out the works for yourself. Hoth condi- 
tions are exceptional; and the rarer of the two is, perhaps, that 
‘condition of leisure which Balzac was first to name as one of the 
three requisites of the successful collector—" the time of a lounger, 
the legs of a stag, the patience of a Jew.” Now, the Cousin Pons— 
the great collector of Fiction—had all these requisites, and so he 
made his collection, and made it, moreover, though he imposed on 
himself the further difficulty of “never admitting an acquisition that 
‘cost a hundred francs.” A modest limit, surely! Yet he obtained 
masterpieces—formed an assemblage of priceless and incalculable 
‘worth—only he did so in Fiction. Yes, but his like exists in fact. 
Last autumn, in Paris, I came upon a white-haired enthusiast—a 
Civil Servant—earning some half a guinea a day at the Ministry of 
War, I think, and living meanly in a fourth floor, and dining for 
fifteenpence at an obscure café, and groping and inquiring, and 
finding treasures as great as any of Cousin Pons's; and some day, 
when the old collector is gone, a museum that shall astonish the Town 
—a museum installed in fourth-floor bedroom and cabinet, yet no 
small rival to Saurageot and Sommerard—will come to be recognised, 
talked about, fought over, and dispersed. 

But that is rare. ‘That is difficult to meet with. ‘That demands 
devotion, judgment, study—and these are scarcer than wealth. No; 
either wealth or worship of the thing sought for is needed in our day, 
if you would have good paintings, or rare carvings in ivory, or fine 
porcelains of Sévres, or tapestries from Beauvais or the Gobelins, or 
‘metal work of Cellini, or * first states” of etchings by Rembrandt, or 
Van Leyden’s prints, or any other of the things of Art that time 
‘and rivalry of purchasers make first rare, then almost wnatkaimasie. 

ooz 


* The knowledge of this has disgusted the 
‘He shuns the merely fashionable print-shop. He 
he will not perecive that however little m 


larger art—in the pictures of the Academy and | 
repute—that however small and meanly imitative may 
drawings in water-colour to be beheld in spring and s 
—there is at least in the Arts of Reproduction In 
some step made since ten years ago, Then it: 
to find good things among the new. Now, if the: 
taste and judgment of his own, his chance is at least 
that, as far as engravers in line and mezzotint are cones 
ton years have revealed any new master, but that the 
sometimes engaged upon worthier work. Of work in Ii 
he will find much less than was visible some years ago, 
to be regretted, since the art of line engraving, not in Bi 
is about at its lowest. 

Periods there have been, he will know, when 
engraving have reproduced with perfect and syn 
what the artists, their contemporaries, have painted. Th 
the beauty of the design of Rafael is in the prints by 
which the painter himself saw, admired, and someti 
corded, even slightly corrected and added to. E 
art in France, and Eighteenth century art in England,’ 
them less fortunate. From Watteau downwards through that 
years, of Lancret, Pater, Chardin, Greuze, and Fragonard, the 
of reproduction in black and white lay in hands of absolute, 
The happy Pastorals of Watteas, with figures so 
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grace of movement and grace of line, were translated by Tardieu, by 
Laurent Cars, and the rest, with a most sensitive understanding of 
what was their charm, Chardin, with his domestic art—his pleasant 
portrayal of the honest dowrgeossie in its homes and about its accus- 
tomed business—was copied carefully. Greuze had actually some 
gain of dignity through the translation of his painter's softness into 
definite line—a fine impression of Massard's contemporary engraving 
of the Créche Cassée has perhaps higher qualities than the picture 
itself, and is worth ten thousand photographs. Hardly anyone in 
England knows it, beyond the circle of the professed connoisseurs, 
And then that century in France—that Fighteenth century of leisure, 
Juxury, and Art—had its own school of delicate engraving for illus- 
‘tration of pleasurable books, It was the century of the vignette—ot 
dainty fingers set to minute tasks, 

Tn Englind we were just as fortunate in the possession of the 
‘means to render the particular excellence of our own painters at that 
time. It was the century of mezzotint—not, indeed, of its invention, 
but of its greatest and most complete practice—and hardly one ot 
‘our great painters of that epoch was translated amiss by the method 
‘of engraving just then in its perfection. Certainly the earlier land- 
scape of Gainsborough needs the fine point of a brilliant line engraver 
to record its aim and its quality, But that is the exception, The 
portraits of Romney, the portraits of Sir Joshua, the casy rusticities 
of George Morland, find themselves adequately—nay, most happily — 
reproduced by the loose large touch of the engraver in mezzotint. 
And with the passing of the Eighteenth century the high art of 
engraving, whether in line or mezzotint, died. Work tended, for the 
‘most part, towards the sensational or the petty, The last great meazo- 
tinters—Lupton and his fellows—worked on the “ Liber Seudiorum ” 
of Turner; and otherwise Turner was fortunate. Then came the bad 
period, of taste vulgar or effeminate. 

‘The return of something of the taste of the Eighteenth century in 
furniture and the decoration of rooms is probably to be credited with 
having given the first impulse to the secking after subjects for 
‘engraving among the fine things of our greater and by-past Art. Sir 
Joshua appeared again in the windows of Pall Mall—Mr. Samuel 
‘Cousens serving this time as his interpreter, as M‘Ardell and Raphael 
Smith and Valentine Green and many artists less illustrious had 
served as his interpreters to the Eighteenth century, when he had 
said himself, “ By these men I shall be made immortal.” And Mr, 
‘Cousens has been a skilful craftsman, and with his aid the firms of 
Colnaghi, Graves, M‘Lean, and Agnew have filled arhousond whiale- 


‘borough's delightful picture of the “Mall °—so pig 


—seen a couple of years ago at the Exhibition 

been engaging for a long while now the talent 

try to render this at all adequately is an effort of 

and ambition. Mr. Parkes, too, has added several 
long list of the engraved. Thus, Mrs. Abington, the at 
appears on Lord Morley’s canvas at $ Abit 
Muse of the theatre, no symbol and no type—but as : 
sentative of Miss Prue, in “Love for Love"—turns 1 
suddenly her face of bright subtlety, in the new engravi 
expression the same engraver has elsewhere been 


Country home, “ 
—and all the sweetness, all the happy inexperience of! 
radiant face, is caught quite exquisitely in the print, 
accessory as the satin gown has careful justice done to 
heavy fold, “ Mrs, Parker,” again, the gentle and p 
bending towards her child: in her Sir Joshua p 
formal beauty, but of expression exquisite, pra cf 
this, in one of the latest of Mrs. Noseda’s plates, the : 

\ mastered—mastered and conveyed, 

The art of Etching has recently been used to ite 

Teproductions, at popular prices. Its most eclebrated. ti 
among those who do not aim wo produce original war 
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Jacquemart, Rajon, and Unger. The celebrity of the last-named has 
been acquired the latest ; but the more familiar I become with his 
work, the surer I get that his fume will not be the quickest to pass. 
Flameng began by delicate and finished line engraving; and we owe 
to-him, in that his early period, recognition of the skill which tra ns- 
lated for us into blackand white the undulating beauty of the “Source” 
of Ingres. Then he took to the study of Rembrandt, and copied for 
‘Mr. Charles Blanc’s illustrated Catalogue many of the rarest and most. 
delicate. of the etchings; and his copies of the etchings of Rembrandt 
are, I am bound to say, almost the only ones of any worth that have 
been done during this century, He was most successful in the 
smaller ones—his reproduction of the “ Hundred Guilder Print” 
(Christ Healing the Sick) being to my mind much harder, more 
mechanical, less subtle, than that of Worlidge executed about a 
hundred years ago. Yet Flameng is beyond doubt a craftsman of 
great skill; and if one could but continue to feel in his work the 
satisfaction it inspires at first sight, he would deserve perhaps to stand 
the highest amongst the etchers who are not originators, but copyists 
and interpreters. But work ambitious and elaborate ashis copy of the 
great late painting of Rembrandt— The Syndics of the Cloth Hall" 
—cannot, with all its qualities, be accepted as the highest expression of 
a copyist’s power. The more summary and impulsive treatment of the 
subject by Unger remains the more lastingly suggestive. 

Jules Jacquemart’s strength is in the etching of still life. Fre- 
quent and often successful are his reproductions of paintings in which 
he is copyist alone; but the almost original pictures in black and 
white, of inanimate objects that his touch wakes to life in etchings that 
‘want nothing but “omposition to make them original picturesaltogether, 
are of a higher order. No ctcher or engraver was ever born with so 
perfect a conception of the charm and quality of such still life as he 
chooses to etch : the porcelain jar, exquisite in form and design, and 
brilliant in glaze; the hilt of a sword, on which richly-worked metals 
shine and, it may be, jewels sparkle; the tripod of Gouthitre with 
all the beauty and coldness of its veined marbles, It is marvellous 
how Jacquemart has seen the quality, the special character of all rich 
‘objects of art, and how absolutely he has conveyed, in his black and 
white, the very sense of colour as well as of texture, He has owed 
much, no doubt—but far from all—to the happy chance of his birth, 
which threw him from the first among things of beauty and among 
persons who cared for and understood them, 

Rajon, unlike Jacquemart, is without a speciality. He has done 
slight original work of no special value, but as an interpreter of other 


‘Unger 
tiodicals, £'Artand the Fartfolio 
now his work ean know it best at 1 


Amsterdam and at Vienna he has done greater w 

work after Frans Hals. But his work is always 

just as much now as in the days when he was beginnin 

things interest him, and to these he gives a skilled and ea 

and sympathetic attention which, apparently, he d 

‘Thus, in the new etchings from the pictures of t 

there is one’ portrait by Rembrandt of himsel 

troubled and middle age, Rembrandt oppressed but 

the accumulation of disaster of which his last 

which is, I think, the noblest rendering of any nob 

have had the luck to look upon. In the same series fl 

duction, moving and clouded as it were, of the gr 

—the “ Venus Fest "—which shows that if Unger is: 

Dutch genre and portrait painters, he is not at a loss i 

schools, But the mastery of pure line—such line as G: 

known how to convey in his marvellous and recent 

Botticelli—that, it is much to be supposed, Unger has 

cach, his qualities ; and to each, his work, Unger is 

perfect sympathy with the masters of colour, the masters: 

masters of expression. For colour, as colour ean be 7 

black and white, you have only to refer to the * Venus: 

to the De Hooch, “ Le Cellier,” the exquisite print in the A 

series after the Amsterdam picture ; for expression, if 
spirited, then to the etching of the Frans Hals's “ Jester,” 

ne lia es glistening teeth, and head thrown defi 








‘London has now et least a couple of great etchers whose work is 
almost always their own original conception—and perhaps more, for 
‘Mr, Heseltine’s work, if not great, is often delightful, Lately, indeed, 
Mr. Seymour Haden, who shares the leadership in “ Black and White* 
with Mr, Legros, has passed for the moment into the rank of the trans 
Jators, On an immense plate, and with strokes of audacityandmasculine 
‘vigour, he has recalled the “Calais Pier" of Turner in our National 
Gallery: the dark and forbidding sky, the boat in the trough of an 
angry vea, the wooden jetty with its rope-coils, its struggling and 
wind-blown figures. But until this, his latest published etching, he 
has worked from nature alone. 

‘Mr. Legros’ original prints are of many Ikinds, and as various 
in subject as in merit, An industrious furtherer of them—Mr. A. W. 
‘Phibaudeau—has recently catalogued them for the curious, and the 
number does not fall very far short of a couple of hundred, though a 
score exhausts the tale of the really important. The score—not one 
of which is an undesimble work to know or have—includes two or 
three splendid portraits published in our artistic magazines, two or 
three landscapes, and several single figures or compositions of imagi- 
mation and rare and even solemn significance. The merits of such 
portraits us those of Mr, Poynter, and the artist's fellow-countryman 
Monsieur Dalou—at once masculine and delicate—are obvious to all. 
‘They need no insisting upon. ‘The landscapes are the least popular, 
and as a chss, and in spite of fine qualities, deserve to be #0, M. 
Legros having often in landscape failed to do justice to his own power 
‘of observation. But in figures alone, and in combinations of land« 
scape and figure, the individuality of the artist is shown in its strongest 
and most dignified way. In all these things there is much in common 
—a grave; often pathetic, sometimes even tragic, view of life—or of 
the life that interests the artist—the life of the lonely and aged peasant; 
of the homely country gitl of small endowments and narrow ex- 
perience. Of all these various and imaginative treatments of grave if 
simple themes the “ Mort du Vagabond” is the most tragical ; and 
by the permanence of its impression and the simplicity of its means 
it ranks among the great achievements of Art, Thete is 0 bare and, 


cetchings—all etchings of th 
‘but only in small numbers. Fifty: 


the plate of “La Mort du ni, 
etching for the Zrtfolia is made to yield what 
fifteen hundred copies, very likely, "Th r 
of our greatest etchers cannot possibly be quit 
this a purchaser may fairly take into account, re 
those occasions when rarity is secured artific 
that the work shai? not be cheap. 
Of very cheap reproductions, for the folio 
ought to stand first, but only when care has b 
subject reproduced lent itself to reproduction by th 
process, The process, as a rule, succeeds best with 
‘Thus some of the Italian School in the British M 
the Louvre, and some in other galleries of the Conti 
rendered by Braun, of Paris, with as mach happiness 
belong to memoranda of the kind (since memoranda 
must be) ; and the assemblage gathered together b 
Carr last year, in his big book, was hardly less 
they are bought, either for study or decoration, it is best to have, at 
far as possible, a series, becanse while sometimes of little effec 
single—and jarring: with those’ higher reproductions by j 
which employ, not chemical agencies, but the talent o ! 
of great and harmonious effect when seen in any consid 
Seeing one alone or one in juxtaposition with fine work | 
say, you are vexed with deficiencies, with the unpleasantness: 
ture, the occasional falseness of tone ; but, seeing them togethes 
you recognise that their goodly array does indeed, a far 
are concemed, bring before you the mind of a master 
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tendency of a school, Now, the latest series of autotypes published 
by Braun is an excellent example of this, It makes public for the 
first time the treasures of French Eighteenth century Art amassed _ 
by the brothers De Gonconrt, the novelists, since the days when they 
betook themselves to the collecting of rare things asa relief from “ dark 
and melancholy studies of contemporary life.” The “ Fille Elisa "— 
blackest and most melancholy “‘study'—had not then been written, 
To the De Goncourts belongs the credit of having revealed to our 
generation more than one of the ‘forgotten “ little masters” of the 
Eighteenth century—the credit, that is, of having known how to take 
the initiative; « virtue not very common among the} connoisseurs of 
Art They have written on these minor lights of their favourite 
epoch ; and 80, a3 was to be expected, their portfolios—or the port- 
folios of the brother who alone remains—abound in specimens of that 
ignored skill, The drawings of the greater men are very notable ; 
Watteau, for instance, is scen more adequately, I suppose, than he 
ean be seen anywhere except among the drawings of the Louvre and. 
in the unparalicled collection of Miss James, exhibited for a while at 
Bethnal Green, Fragonardjis represented on unsuspected sides— 
shown as an artist far other than the merely erotic painter our 
respectable prejudices have hitherto led us to deem him, But Eisen. 
and Freudeberg, the vignettists—the designers of graceful and ani- 
mated interiors—inheritors of Gravelot, as Gravelot was the heir of 
Watteau—men who were contemporary with our own Stothard in our 
‘Stothard’s best days—theseand the like of these are revealed at last 
and at last accessible in some cheaper and simpler way than by the 
purchase of the rare editions, the exquisitely executed plates, which 
® freak of fashion in France has placed beyond the reach of the 
educated poor. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE 


presenting the MAN and not the StAsK Mar 
Jed to this at once by a desire to rescue the 
believe to have been possessed of an 2 
rarely met with, and at the same time, by atin a i 
worthlessness, to contribute to a healthy distn 
verdicts and of public opinion in its ‘cating azaina 6 
Let us first of all cast a glanee at the oft-m 
appearance of Marat. He is described by Fabre d’E 
means a violent partisan of his) as “scarcely five” 
thick-set, without being stout—his legs somewhat b 
arms strong and muscular, Upon rather a short neck 
head of a very pronounced character. His countenance / 
and bony, the nose aquiline, the nostrils wide and slightly d 
‘The mouth was curled at one corner by a frequent conti 
lips were thin, the eyes of a greyish-yellow colour, seri 
penetrating, serene ; naturally soft and even gracious, 
a look of great assurance.” “The tone of his voice was 
slightly hoarse, and of a ringing quality. He dressed 
manner ; indeed, his negligence in this respect betokened a. 
ignorance of the conyentionalities of custom and of 


+ Portrait de Marat,” par Fabre d’Eglanting, 
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Such is an impartial description of the semiduman “toad” ot 
historians. 

Jean Paul Marat was bom at Boudry, in the then Prussian 
principality, now the Swiss Canton of Neuchatel, on the 24th of May 
4743, of Jean Paul Marat, a native of Cagliari, in Sardinia, and of 
Louise Cabrol, of Geneva, His father practised medicine, and by 
religious profession both parents were Calvinists, Marat’s leading 
characteristics —his burning horror of injustice, and his vivid sympathy 
with the oppressed—seem to have been inherited, or at least to have 
received their early stimulus, from his mother, whom he to the last 
held in affectionate esteem. He states his earliest recollections to be 
those of visiting with her the poor and suffering of his native place, 
of administering with his own hands relief where needed, and of 
watching with her, often for hours together, at the bedside of the sick 
and the dying. He was, asa child, of a thoughtfill and studious dis- 
position, caring litle for play, and rarely needing coercion of any 
‘kind from his tutors, 

“Twas never chastised but once,” he writes, “and on this occasion 
the feeling of an unjust humiliation made such an impression on me 
‘that it was found impossible to bring me again under the rod of my in- 
structor, I refitted food for two whole days. At that time I was 
cleven years old, and the strength of my character may be estimated 
by this one incident. My parents being unable to bend my resolution, 
and the paternal authority finding itsclf compromised, I was locked 
up in my own room. Unable to resist my choking indignation, I 
opened the casement and threw myself down into the street ; so 
severely was I cut in the fall as to bear the mark on my forehead to 
this day.” Marat was nearly sixteen when his mother died, and this 
event would seem to have left a profound impression on him. It is 
shortly after, in the summer of 1759, that we find him quitting his 
home on the banks of the Neuchatel lake to seek his fortune in a world 
where the old order of things was fast approaching the throes of its 
diseolution, where all things spiritual and material were preparing for 
‘that vast and mighty change of which the French Revolution was but 
the prelude, and through which we are now passing, although only 
beginning to discern its full import—in short, the world of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and the Encyclopédie, and of the as yet nascent “Sturm 
und Drang”—the world of ardent hopes and aspirations referred to 
by Wordsworth, when he says— 

Biest was it in that dawn to be alive, 
Bat to he young was very heaven. 


We may divide Marat’s life into three periods: the petiod ok 








fessorship in the Académie des Sciences 
appointment he was prevented from filling, © 
Probably few persons are aware that among Mars 
London, was the eminent physicist Franklin, with 
quently to conduct optical experiments. His 
during this second period of his life, was 
several original works on optics and 
ceiving very high commendation from the Wéaderey 
&e,! he published in 1773, in London, "A Philo 






the Soul an the Body,” a treatise by no means d 
thought, but in the main upholding the fallacies o 
century school of French psychology. ‘The next year app 
Chains of Slavery,” “a work wherein the clandestine 
attempts of princes to ruin liberty are pointed out, ar 
scenes of despotism disclosed ; to which is prefixed an ad 
electors of Great Britain, in order to draw their timely 
choice of proper representutives in the coming p 
impendere vero, \n Pacis, in 1787, he produced, undee th 
* The comment of the **Acadénie”” on crowning an Essay 
Electricity is significant, It remarks that it was to be regretted 
not used more suavity in refuting the opinions of extimable 
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of the Académie, a translation of the “ Optics” of Newton, illustrated 
with twenty-one coloured diagrams, the last of his scientific works. I 
should not omit to mention that, in addition to the above, Marat was 
the author of a novel, founded on a Polish subject ; but this never 
saw the light till 1848, when it was brought out in the “Sitcle,” as 
“Un Roman de Cour, par Marat, Ami du Peuple,"—as alleged, from 
the original manuseript. 

While in London, Marat gained considerable reputation im the 

medical profession, especially asain oculist. Possibly, this reputation 
contributed to his appointment, in 1779, as physician to the body. 
guard of the Comte d'Artois ; 2 fact which, as M, Bougeart observes,' 
completely subverts the charge of charlatanry certain writers have 
seen fit (without adducing a particle of evidence in support of their 
assertion) to bring against Marat, The Court was not so empty of 
‘aspirants to honourable posts as to render it necessary for one of the 
first noblemen in France to engage o charlatan in his service. With 
his retirement from the Comte d’Artois' employment in 1789, we may 
consider the middle or scientific period of Marat's life virtually to 
close. The Revolution was shortly to commence, and doubtless 
political and social considerations already began to occupy his atten- 
tion, to the exclusion of other matters. Some little while afterwards, 
he was attacked by an illness which incapacitated him from all 
work for some months. Upon his recovery, he wrote his “ Offrande 
& la Patric," and this we may regard as the first of that long series 
‘of political writings that did so much to direct the course of the 
‘Revolution. 

‘The “Offtande & la Patrie” consists of two brochures, the first 
containing five discourses, the second, published as a supplement, 
four. It reviews the general situation, urges unity upon the people, 
warning them against corruption, and denouncing their ministers of 
finance, who had so powerfully contributed to the ruin of France, 
anotable exception being made in favour of Turgot. The pam- 
phlets publistied early in 1789 had a considerable circulation, and 
may be said to have given their author a foothold on the political 
arena. 

As is well known, Marat took an active part in the storming or 
the Bastille, although—and this has often been laid to his reproach—he 
was not so much a fighter as a worker in the cause he espoused. The 
physical conditions necessary to a successful carrying out of the 
former ri/e—health, vigour, and their concomitant “dash *—were com- 


HeMarat, Ami du People,” tome i ps 47) par A. Beagearto) 





axiomatic by every thinker of the period; the prob 
social being then regarded in the main as one of des 
premisses laid down in the “Social Contract.” 
time, be it remembered, an upholder of very tim 
not yet a Republican ; his theory being that 

the highest functionary of the State, and as st 
the people as any other functionary, ‘The people: 
sovereign; from the people all power went forth, a1 
‘ought to return whenever the functionaries of the: 

of the people—abused the sacred trust confided t 
this view the king will seem to many merely as a ¢ 
of a republic, and it was thus that Marat would have hi 
sidered. ‘The course of events modified this concep 






in his opinions, as is often alleged, but strictly an 
same Tine. 

On September 8 of the year 1789, what long” 
darling project of Marat was realised; he was able to. 
spectus of a new journal bearing the heading, * Le 
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Journal politique, libre et impartial, par une Société des Patriotes ct 
rédigé, par M. Marat, auteur de ‘L’Offrande 4 la Patrie’ du ‘Plan de 
Constitution,’ 8c. &c.," with the epigram, “ Vitae inqpendere verv.” 
Sixteen days after, its name was changed to that of Amé dix Pewple, 
& name ever since used a5 an alternative for“ Marat.” Within a month 
its editor was summoned twice before the commune, and in conse- 
quence of this the words “par une Société des Patriotes” were 
‘struck out, and the journal appeared as “ par M. Marat” alone, to avert 
the possibility of other persons being implicated in any future 
prosecutions. 

‘The character of the journal was proximately determined by the 
elections for the States-General and the composition of the Assembly, 
which was for the most part hotly Royalist. One section of its 
members was awaiting an opportunity of delivering France over to 
the English, while, what was worse than all, a famine was prevalent, 
having every appearance of being organised by the agents of Governe 
ment with the connivance of the legislature. ‘This subject called 
forth much invective from the indignant “ People’s Friend," and its 
discussion occupied a considerable space in the journal. Indecd, for 
the first month or two, " bread” and " assignats” (paper money, sct 
afloat by Neckar) were the prevailing themes. The latter subject is 
treated at length also in Marat’s letter to Neckar, the minister of 
finance. The consequences eventually ensuing from the forced 
paper currency, were foreseen by him even at this carly date, 

It may not be out of place to consider in a few words the real 
character of this far-famed Ami du Peuple, It bas been often 
enough remarked that, to us at this distance of time, the numbers 
seem but a dreary succession of denunciations and personal attacks. 
But, in estimating it, we must bear in mind the conditions of the 
epoch, as well as the fact that, in addition to its political aspect, it had 
another aspect, that of being an organ for the oppressed of all 
classes. Official France, when it came into being (for the Revolution 
had only just commenced), was in the last stage of rottenness and 
cormiption—a state of things only to be paralleled in the Europe of 
to-day by Turkey. 

An important function of the Ami was, then, to expose abuses 
in official places, As a natural consequence, complaints and their 
accompanying denunciations filled much ofits space. I will cite one 
instance only, on a small scale, of what was daily occurring in one 
form or another throughout the whole governmental system. A 
commissary of police, having seduced the wife of a maker of harpsi- 
chords, had abused his authority to have the latter dragged to Bicttre. 
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intimidated the’ guilty occupants oF high 

them from attempting whiat they might 

cases of Neckar, of Dimouriez, and of Ban 

have possessed ‘real penetration into” character, 

reckless slinderer, Any deni 

always apologised for with the same pabliciyras! 

size of the paper was entirely regulated by cir 

consisting of a single sheet widely printed, $0 

sheets closely printed. Its colour also varied’ 

yellow, and white. Tt is noteworthy ‘that’ tl 

numbers there is only to be found one coarse expr 

initidl letters and subsequently retracted, and this!’ at 

coarse epithets were flying about on all sides. The Ge 

‘every now ind then set afloat falke Amis 

from Marat, in which either his views were t 

amount of bloodthirsty advice was given, cron 

wtterly Jaisses-faire character. Notwithstanding 

in its way by the authorities, the paper soon achievedan 
+ Such la the opinion of Mr, Bowen Graves ia hie muadtery 0 

the “Fortnightly Review” fer February 1874. 
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culation from one end of France to the other. Besides bis journal, 
‘Marat’ had two other methods of making his views public, When- 

was required, placards bearing his name might be seen 
posted up all over Paris, while the effect of several pamphlets fram 
his pet upon the events of the time is notorious, 

| The first direct result of Marat’s influence on the Revolution was 
therecicbrated! “read Insurrection ” of October 6, 1789, 50 gra 
phically described by Mr. Carlyle, ending in the retum of the Royal 
fmily to Paris and their temporary reconciliation with the populace. 
Although, as I have said’ from the first, the scarcity of bread was 
& prominent theme in the Ami, it took n month to rouse the 
populace to action in the matter. But if the people and the powers 
were reconciled for the time, the latter were by no means disposed 
to extend this reconciliation to their leader. 

On October 8 4 mandate of arrest was issued by the Court of 
the Chitelet, and Marat had to seek refuge in a place of safety at 
Versailles. It was some time before he ventured to return to Paris ; 
when he did so, he chose an obscure street of Montmartre for his 
domicile. From thence, on November 5, the publication of the 
Amé, iotercupted during his concealment, was resumed. On the 
aGth’ of the month he established a press of his own, and thus 
rendered himself independent of the precarious aid of printing firms. 
But it was not long that he was left undisturbed. One morning, 
when he had scarcely risen from bed, a party of officials, come to 
arrest him, presented themselves at the door of his apartment. He 
was taken to the Bureau des Recherches, and his presses confiscated, 
‘Upon being subsequently brought before the Commission of Police, 
he made a bold and eloquent speech in defence of his conduct, the 
result being his instant liberation ; the Commission, composed of men 
of popular sympathies, even offering a coach ta convey him home. 
‘The next day, taking advantage of his enthusiastic acquittal, he 
repaired to the municipality, to demand of Mayor Bailly the stolen 
presses, which were restored with the least possible delay. 

But the Chitelet was not to be so easily beaten ax the munici- 
pality. On January 21, 1799, the mandate of October 8 was 
renewed, and vigorous were the measures taken to prevent its 
missing fire this time, ‘The’ hero of two worlds,” Lafayette, was 
authorised to'call in the aid of three battalions of National Guards. 
Atan early hour in the morning of the z2nd, while it was still dark, 
the troops penetrated into the house where the Ami was printed, 
seized everything they could lay their hands on, and at eleven o'clock, 
after leaving a detachment on guard, retumed home, consdling Wem- 
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Siende, betrayed themselves. One very rel 
him up as viciously ascetic—u sort of modem 
cellar; another, as an incamation of lasciviousness,, 
tuously-furnished apartments to poten 
to one writer, he is a raving demagogue, 
according to another, a timid and cautious sil ooekers 
these authorities could not compare notes beforehand, : a 
harmonised their narratives so as better to effect th 
object | 

Less than a month from the reappearance of the 
18, 1799 a decree was passed on the proposition 
fixing the civil list at twenty-five millions. ‘This meant, Of cours 
additional means to crush obnoxious persons, besid 
taxation in a time of scarcity. An indignant protest 1 
raised by Marat. The municipality found in it a new 
and he was once more environed with a network of spies. 
urged by Camille Desmoulins and certain private 
refuge in flight, he declined the proposal unconditio 
noble letter sent in reply, asks whether it is much tt 
without family, should risk « Kttle danger at an iramine 
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help to save a whole nation from despotism, when one considers the 
numbers of men who are annually tora from thelr families to fightand 
die for the caprices of a supercilious Royal master who cares not a jot 
for them. In the same letter (Am, 170) he mentions, that for the 
past eighteen months he had often been unable to sleep two consecus 
tive nights in the same bed. ‘The storm, notwithstanding, blew over 
without the mandate of arrest being put into execution. It was, 
however, not long before the streets of Paris once more rang with the 
name of Marat, A placard headed * C'en est fait de nous," pro- 
testing very naturally against a suspicious-looking request ofthe Court 
‘of Vienna to be allowed to convey a large body of troops through 
France, was the oceasion of this, ‘The placard terminates with the 
words oflen made a notable point d’appue by reactionists, “ 500 or 600 
heads fallen would have assured you repose and happiness ; a false 
humanity has restrained your arm and suspended your blows; it will 
cost the lives of millions of your brothers" Shocking language truly 
for those who shudder and vituperate at the execution of a handful 
‘of hostages by men goaded to desperation, while they have no word 
‘of condemnation for the cold-blooded slaughterers of men, women, 
and children in the moment of victory, and no word of sympathy for 
their victims ! It is the privilege of a defender of “ order” to mas- 
sacre at his pleasure in defence of his “ order;* but when theadvocate 
of “ideas” opposed to that “ order” lifts be it only a finger in defence, 
“*Fiend-incarnate!” howls respectability. It matters not whether judg- 
ments of this kind are contrary to justice and morality or not, they 
answer their purpose ; and so these “howls” in the interest of order 
fare likely to continue for some time yet, whenever events call for 
them. 

Did Marat in the above-quoted and other similar declarations 
mean anything more than to destroy a sense of fatal security in the 
minds of anti-revolutionists and Royatist plotters? “My hand," 
said he, “had withered as I wrote, had I thought that one tithe of 
these things would have been acted upon;" and again: I made use 
‘of these expressions with the intention of producing a strong effect 
‘on the minds of men and of destroying all fatal security.” 

Such is Marat’s own explanation, a few months before his death, 
Of these sanguinary threats associated with the earlier part of his 
political career. His ardent temperament contributed not a little to 
influence his pen and allow passion to outstrip judgment, ‘The idea 
of premeditation or any definite meaning attaching to those loose 
calculations of the number of heads necessary to save the country 
¢an occur to no one who candidly reviews the case, We yor ai 


pelled now more than ever to conceal hit 
frequent places of resort was the cellars und 
Club. He was also often abcliced Hy peal 
SeaE TOE io BOE A) wie eRe nlists 1 
“The question now,” writes Marat, “is not (es to re 
tyrants, but how to exterminate the new 
free and happy men.” A special battalion of the 
about this time charged on oath to assassinate the: 
wherever found. 

On June 21 occurred the King’s flight to 
which Marat had for some time foreseen would be 
the view, as he thought, of leaving the coast 


principal elurges against Marat will be found a exhaust 
‘within the limits ofa Review article, The present paper a 
‘of n narrative than a directly apologetic characters 

2 Mid, 








to a cee ag ee all, deserted him, making 
complete. The Ami did not appear again till August 
io. In September the clections Sor the new constituent, Assem- 





_ In aswrastic letter to the expiring Chamber, he speaks. of “re 
‘nouncing the foolish project of immolating himself for the public 
‘good, and. of thinking in future of nothing further than how he may 
ebuild his shattered fortune, having been reduced to the greatest 
‘straits in pursuit of this insane object.” Towards the end of Sep- 
tember he actually started for Londan, but circumstances led him to 
retrace his steps and continue the contest. 
©) After, however, two months’ further wrestling with principalities and 
powers (for the newly erected Chamber proved of the same character 
as its predecessor), he resolved again to leave France, though, not 
Defore -he had cast upon it one more farewell. , “ my country,” he 
exclaims, “what fearful lot is in store for thee! © that I have been 
‘unable to unveil thine eyes! ‘There is nought further to be done to 
prevent thy ruin, and thy faithful friend has no further duty than to 
deplore thy sad destinies and shed tears of blood over thy too 
prolonged disasters” (mi, December 14, 1791). The next day, 
December r5, he left Paris for London. While there be planned a 
work, intwo volumes, entitled the “Ecole 4 Citoyen,! 

‘The following April he returned, at the urgent invitation of the 
Cordeliers and other patriotic societies, and the publication of the Ami 
dhe Poupie was resumed. On the aoth war was declared against Hun- 
gary—a measure greeted with applause on every side each party hoping. 


his life was literally that of a hunted hare ; his 
ing at irregular intervals, and then dated from: 
outofthe-way places. ‘The revolution of August 
still in his retreat. But he was not idle. 

ceased at the ‘Tuileries when a placard from his pet 
in all quarters of the city.“ The glorious day of | 
1791 may prove decisive for the triumph of 

to profit by your advantages. Dread the reaction 5 
not spare you should they come back to power. 
greater horror of bloodshed than myself; butte preve 
streams, I exhort you to sacrifice some drops- 
lest you let slip this unique opportunity, which the: 
France has given you, of escape from the abyss, and 
liberty ”—these are a few extracts from it. 7 
With August 10 a new era had commenced. 
finally overthrown, the Royal family were prisoners, 
public was defacto established. 

‘The day following, Marat, emerging from his cellar, inde 
himself for his own stolen presses by demanding and obtain 
of the Royal printing office. ‘The doudeversement 
August 10, raised the hunted cellar fugitive to an’ 
cial post. Early in September he became a member 
mittee of Public Safety, the “ executive” of the Commune. 
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is the conscience of the Hotel de Ville,” wrote one of its delegates. 
Se ey guinea nan baaae 
for the summary executions which took place outside 
peeve Paris in September. Yet we have no evidence con- 
victing him, or indeed any other individual leader, of complicity in 
these affairs, It is truc he, in company with his colleagues of the 
Committee, did sign a circular to the departments (after the event) 
justifying the massacres; but this, however inexcusable from an abstract 
point of view, can hardly be viewed as such when the circumstances 
‘of the time are taken into account, Conceive the situation of Paris 
‘that first week in September, latent civil war within and a coalition 
‘of Enrope preparing to march against it from without ; the inefficient 
‘tribunals acquitting notorious traitors ; Royalist conspirators in active 
‘communication with the enemy, and doubtless laughing at the weak~ 
ness of the new revolutionary Government. But for that terrible 
event, “September""—an event which appalled the coalition and once 
for all stamped out intemal conspiracy—there can be little doubt the 
Revolution would have been, for the time at least, quenched in blood 
and iron. “September” was the work of a populace goaded to 
despairing frenzy ; “not the work of one party, much less af one man, 
‘but an ebullition of popular fury, acquiesced in,'as.a terrible necessity, 
‘by all parties, If the Commune was passive while the massacres 
‘were going on, 50 were the Girondins. It was a very convenient 
piece of party tactics afterwards to make the Commune the scape-goat 
in the matter.! 
Marat was elected on the 18th of the month member of the 
National Convention, and after this his history becomes so completely 


4A curious parallel here presents itself, In May 1871 there were also 
some massacres in Paris, but there were some points of difference between these 
and those of September 1792, In ‘g2 not more than two thousand oF three thou- 
sand, at the very outside, perished, and none without some tial, however briefs 
wheres in ‘71, at the very least, fifteen thousind were slaughtered, for the most 
part without any trial whatever, and this time not in the rage af despair, but in 
the exultation of victory. Yet is it not strange that the perpetrators of September 
areseldom mentionel by respectability without 2 shudder, while the perpetrators 
‘of May are always spoken of with respect? No, it is not at all strange the eye 
‘of fespectability detects a great distinction in the two cases—in one case the 
victims were respectable well-todo conspirators for the ancien réiyime and for 
“order,” while the perpetrators had emerged from the depths of St. Antoine s in 
the other the'vietims were only Republican National Guards, while their butchers 
‘wore acting uncer instructions from a Government representing religion and 
{ What would become of society if one palliated the revolutionists of 
‘ga on the one hand, of blamed the renctionists of "71 on the other | So thinks 
the “world” at present, 


was about to retire, when, drawing a pis 
exclaimed: “If the decree of accusation 
would have blown out my brains at the foot 
then, is the reward of my three years of suffering 
every kind in the cause of liberty!” ‘The good 
the speech in the end effectually silenced all 
Convention had nothing further, however 
course, but to pass to the order of the day. 

‘The Girondins, despite the fiaseo of September 26, 
iff returning to the charge: On October 8, Vahu 
Commune and the Committee of Public chid 
the “People’s Friend,” the occupant of a “tribune pa 
that body) in the matter of September; buton the elosee 
‘Marat rose and silenced all further comment ty 
Allotted by the Convention for the investigation of the Cé 
papers was four months, whereas Valazé, after having only 
a day or two, proceeded to make his report Tt hur 
month of October that Marat made his celebrated | 
Dumouriez, in the sion of the actor ‘Talma, 1 
volunteer battalions, against whom he conceived a 
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groups of the all-r00m, to the: centre, of. ecienetiansnie 
bedizened General himeelf. Mra me 
wu Bea eisieicacana mua tow Peareten direaiecmeee 
yemable, Gangs of Girondin National Guards and Marscillais were 
in-the habit of patrolling the streets singing “La téte de Marat, 
Robespicrre, et Danton, et de tous ceux quiles défendront, O, gudt” 
‘They. stopped under Marat’s window in the Rue des Cordeliers, 
‘threatening to set fire to the house. So great was the danger a to 
necessitate the suspension of the Journal de fa République during 
the first week in November, He never spoke in the Chamber but 
his voice was drowned by yells and hisses. Even within the Moun- 
tain itself he stood isolated among iss leaders, as may be seen from 
‘the report of the séance of the Jacobins' Club for Sunday, December 
23. Such was not the case, however, with the people “Teds 
some days ago,” writes Marat, “that I was addressed by some Mar- 
seillais with the words, ‘Marat, your party increases every day; we 
Delong to it,” I replied, “Comrades, I have no party; I do not wish 
any. Only be happy and free, *hat is all I desire,’” (Journal, 80.) 

On the occasion of the King’s trial he voted “death” im the fol- 
lowing terms: “ With the full conyiction I have that Louis is the 
principal author of the misfortunes that caused so much blood to 
flow on the roth of August, and of all the massacres that have sullied 
France since the Revolution, I yote the death of the tyrant within 
twenty-four hours.”! While proceedings were pending he repeatedly 
received letters from Royalists, offering bribes for him to vote in favour 
of acquittal or banishment. “If you will but do it, we are prepared 
to lay down 109,000 cus.” Our journalist. replied, in. laying, these 
letters before the Committee of Public Safety, “Iam for the people; 
1 shall never be but for them, ‘That is my profession of faith.” 

‘The death of the monarch brought with it no reconciliation of 
parties; on the contrary, the conflict between “ Mountain” and 
“ Gironde” broke out with increased violence in the Chamber; while 
in the street the great question was one of bread, The assignats had, 
as might have been expected, much deteriorated in value. The 


4 To show, however, that he bore no eelings ot prejutice agninst the Rayal 
T may quote what he says In his journal when describing the trial : 
“HL went comporté 4 Ja barre avec décence ; qu'il aurait été grand & mes yeux #il 
avait4ié innocent.” Te in the man who wrote these words who Is 40 
Aeseriberl as destitute of the commonest fectings of humanity. 


grounds? I think we may; and 1 think our: 
will depend very much on the view we take of the 1 
property—unconditionally selfish or conditionally 
does it not follow that the extraordinary horading 0 
rics of life in a period of scarcity, for sclfish ends, constitu 
done under the ordinary laws of trade, an offence n 
severest reprobation ? 

Te must be borne in mind that the article in question: 
cause of the riots ; hunger, not Marat, swayed the queues: 
shops; the riots had begun some days before the p: p 
‘The affair, as might have been expected, afforded a sp 
tunity foran attack in the Chamber; and the next day a: 
usual kind occurred, though without any important results. 

Early in March the /ournal de la République ceased 
owing to the Girondins accusing Marat of carrying on a 
(that of journalist) while he was fulfilling the fimetions of 
this being illegal. Marat parricd this stroke by re-naming h 
Publiciste de la République, Of course no one could 
deputy merely publishing his observations to his constituents, 
matter dropped. ‘The last important act of the Girondin. 
‘tion was the accusation and trial of Marat. It had been 
to effect this ever since the opening of the Convention, and after six 
months they succeeded, For 4 month past he had boen writing with 





—_ 
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increased severity against the chicanery of their faction, and had 
recently drawn a parallel between their conduct and that of 
Dumouriez, who had now fled across the fronticr and had been 
declared Aors de /a io’. On April 8 a deputation entered the hall 
to petition for the accusation of certain Girondist deputies, Guadel, 
one of those deputies, then made a speech attacking Marat. After 
quoting certain passages relative to the sacking of the provision 
shops, he read a manifesto evoked by Dumouriez's threats, of 
March 22, to march upon Paris, and his subsequent desertion. 
Marat, in this manifesto, openly accuses the Girondins of complicity 
with Dumouriez’s treachery, and concludes with the words: “But, 
brothers and friends, your greatest dangers are in the midst of you; 
it is in the senate that parricidal hands would tear out your vitals,” 
&e. “Come, then, Republicans, let us arm!" Shouts of “To the 
Abbaye!" ensued, with great excitement on all sides, Deputy 
Fonfréde, in a violent speech, moved a decree of accusation, 
Afier some mild remonstrances from the Mountain, and ami:ljcon- 
siderable murmurings from the tribunes, the decree was referred 
to a committee for consideration, and Marat declared under pro- 
visional arrest at the Abbaye. Owing, however, to an informality in 
its drawing up, this resolution was not carried into effect, and the 
latter left the hall surrounded by his friends and a large crowd, The 
Girondins, thinking that perhaps the original count might fail them, 
‘supplemented it in committee with two new ones—the first based on 
‘an article advocating the dissolution of the Convention, and the 
seconil on the old affair of the forestallers, It was thus that the 
resolution was ‘returned to the Convention for its decision, The 
decree passed by a large majority. The “People's Friend” still 
continued his paper, although daily awaiting a summons. This 
did not arrive till the 22nd, and then only on pressure from without, 
as the Girondins were anxious to postpone the hearing of the case 
till they could “ pack” the tribunal with their own men, 

‘The trial took place on the 23rd. Its results—the enthusiastic 
acquittal of theaccused, and his triumph, extending into the Conven- 
tion itself—are given in detail in every history of the Revolution, 
‘The people had at last recognised their friend at his ve value, His 
enemies would have killed him ; but, instead of this, they raised him. 
to a place in public esteem seldom before attained by any popular 
leader. 

About three weeks after this event, the first scene of the last act 
of the Girondin drama opened. The Girondins had established a 
commission, consisting of six Royalists, three Girondins, and Ynvela) 





the Commission of Public Safety, and from: 
But, amid all his Inbours, he did not forget toon 
from the list of inculpated of the names of three p 
he deemed more weak thin sinning. Finally, ‘01 
decree of accusation was passed, and the Giro 
thrown, thirty-two of its Jending men placed u 
the remainder escaping to the provinces. “Th 
Marat, “without bloodshed or outrage of any sort, a d 







oppressors.” 
From the time of Marat's acquittal by the ‘ibd 

had been noticeable in the reduction of the Pudbiiditte 
ment of the trial, and the enthusiasin attending its re 
great a strain for his powers, enfeebled by spwarde of 
of suffering and privation of every kind" ‘The i 
which must have been long slumbering in his 
of awakening. On June 5, three days after t 





his. 
Ste nya ata i oon & 

‘On oe 12 the ens be a deputation to after 
tim. ‘The president says in his report : “ We have been to see 
‘our brother Marat, We f nd him surrounded bya table, an 
stand, and some journals, occupying himself unceasingly with pul 
affairs... .. He complains of forgetfulness on the part of the 

in to read certain measures of public safety he 
had addressed to it.” ‘To another deputation, that of the 
he replied: “Ten years of life more or less do not oct my thoughts; 
tity one devire is that T may say with my last breath, ‘1 die contented ; 
the country is saved.” It was int somewhat similar condition to that 
described in the Jacobins’ report that Charlotte Corday found hin on. 
the evening of the following day, She had been repulsed once by 
Simonne, and was about being so a secoud time by the concierge, 
when Marat called out from within for her to be adinitted. “He was 
imhis bath, a plank having been laid across it to write upon.” On 
finding herself alone with him, she took a seat by his side: He 
Commenced, “ What is passing, then, at Caen?” “Eighteen deputies 
in nceord with the Department reign there.” “What are their 
names?" ‘The list of names having been taken down, Marat is 
stated to'have added, Jis te tarderont pas di ttre guittotints”™ (6 It 
will not -be long before they are guillotined”), ‘These at least were 
the words his assassin at first reported him to have sald ; but tater) 
HME AAVing “Had time 10 arrange her narrative; she-éonveniently 
Ghianged this into; “Je fer feraé bentit tous yuittotints Paris” 
(4 wil shortly have them all guillotined in’ Paris") At this 
momient'she rose, and, drawing out « long knife, plunged it into his 
wide. “A moi, chére amie, 2 moi!” cried Mant, ind fell back. 
Royalists, Constitutionalists, and Girondists could’ do no ‘more— 
Marit was dead. On Charlotte Corday was found a note, containing 
these words: “ To-morrow, EF trust, you will accord me an interview. 
Tam pérsecuted for the cause of liberty. Zam umbappy } this of steep 
HW tifficient to give me a claim on your protection.” Yn this last seritenice 
isindicated Marat's whole career; volumes could not speak more for 
him than these few words penned by his assassin. 

‘There has been much inflated sentimentality bestowed by! his: 
toriafis\on Charlotte Corday. ‘They represent her ‘as actuated by ant 
exal(ed patriotism, All that the facts of the case tend to Show is 
that slie was actuated mainly by a craze of vanity. She desed 





Thope that the foregoing sketch may have 
to some extent, dispelling in the reader's mind the mass 
though somewhat nebulous, libels that during eighty-four 
accumulated around the memory of the “ People's Friend.” 
steadfastness and logical adhesion to principle must, I think, 
mand respect from all candid minds, in whatever light 
regard his opinions. He owed his influence, not to his brilli 
for this quality, considered so essential to the success of a Fret 
journalist, he never possessed—nor did he owe it to any flattery 
readers, for he frequently abused them in no measured terms; be 
owed it to his earnestness and consistency, It is easy to pick holes 
in Marat’s character, still easier in his political programme. 
regards the first, it may be said, that he was ambitious, that he loved 
fame, To this I would reply by challenging the first public 1 
(certainly, political leader) who is without ambition. of some 
cast the first stone at Marat, That he was not insensible to 
conceded but the outspoken and vehement temperament, 
so many of his seemingly anarchical or sanguinary utterances: 
be attributed, has probably also to answer for imuch of this alpparest 
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egotism. Nothing is a greater misfortune forfa man’s reputation than 
for him to wear his heart on his sleeve, Marat spoke and wrote, 
‘often injudiciously, what he thought and felt at the moment, and for 
this his memory has suffered probably more than that of any other 
man. 

"That his political programme—hix basis of action—was narrow, 
that is also true. He failed to recognise the synthetic character of 
human life and interests. He failed to grasp the idea of progress as 
@ whole, and, above all, to see that intellectual and religious recon~ 
struction is its first and most essential condition. In the recognition 
of this fact (whateyer we may think of their solution of it), the so- 
called Heébertist party were far in advance of him. Marat was, in 
short, no idealist, but a practical man, though that virtue, logical 
consistency, usually so conspicuous by its absence in practical men, 
was eminently present in him. He accepted the ‘Social Contract” 
of Rousseau as his basis, and upon this he founded his “ Plan de 
Constitution” and “ Plan de Legislation Criminelle,” His journal- 
istic writings were for the most part simply applications of these two 
works to the exigencies of the situation and events as they presented 
themselves, Yet, if his basis was narrow and to some extent falla~ 
cious, no man ever worked more untiringly or more consistently up 
to his light, in the service of humanity, than did the “ People's 
Friend,” Jean Paul Marat. 
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than I have now time or inclination to 
however, it lacks: it has no trout, nor, I fear, 
permit of the acclimatisation of that prince of | 
country can ever be truly great without sulmon 
requiring more consideration than I can at prese 
is enough for me to feel that where there are none 
be to me an “aching void.” During my first y 
Queensland I suffered severely from home-sickness, 
acute phase was what perhaps I may be allowed 
ness. I hid my fly rod as the Christmas mid n 
and shunned the English sporting papers : but it w 
‘The necessity was strong upon me to kill a trout: 
packed up my winches, fly books, rod, and wad 
journeyed some 3,000 miles to indulge in the favoun 
‘Travelling in the Australian colonies upon b 
a very jolly matter, and at sea it is attended with 
even luxuries; for the steamers are fine Pp 
there is a sociability amongst the people you meet t 






were by me in fair weather, were all pleasant, and the sense of | 
which stole over me as I gradually moved from a country where 
‘snow never falls to a latitude where snow is always visible somewhere 
upon the mountains, was griteful in the extreme. To be compelled 
‘one evening off Cape Howe to run down into the saloon for an 
‘overcoat was a sensation as surprising as it was welcome. A week 
previously I had, on the banks of the Brisbane river, panted prone 
‘upon the wicker-work couch without which no verandah is complete, 
encumbered with aé little clothing as absolute necessity required = 
‘now it was the temperature of a dry English September or October. 
‘Both by reason of its climate and its physical beauties Tasmania 
‘ought to be, but to a very limited extent only is, the sanatorium of 
Australia, Victoria, however, and New South Wales have each cool 
regions of their own, Queensland has its high table land in the 
Darling Downs, but it is not—close under the tropic of Capricorn 
Gs it is—to be compared to the New England and Blue Mountain 
ranges of New South Wales, nor the Australian Alps of Victoria, 
upon all of which snow is common, By and by, when there ix 
steam communication direct between Queensland and Tasmania, the 
Jatter will inevitably become the regularly wed sanatorium of the 
former. 
Apart from the plentifal trouting and other sport to be had in 
‘Tasmania, the island is replete with reminders of home. It iv not 
‘everyone who can understand the emotions of an ardent lover of 
nature who is suddenly removed from the flowers, meadows, hedge- 
‘rows, and streams of old England to a new land where there are few 
Wild flowers, no meads which an Englishman would call such, no 
hedgerows, and whose rivers are mostly immense, prosaic, and 
generally unapproachable. Queensland, like the other Australian 
‘colonies, has mountain, forest, and plain scenery of its own, but 
the country is not eminent for romantic landscape. Asa rule, gum- 
free scenery anywhere is monotonous. In ‘Tasmania, which is 
physically a continuation of Australia, you still have the vast ranges 
clothed with eucalypti, but you have in addition the softer features 
of home, ‘There are hawthorn hedges, free, 
lilac, sweet briar, together with all the 
orchard, all the garden flowers, 
become acclimatised. 





cottage gardens bloomed with rose, carnation, h 

fuchsia, jasmine, and all their companions as we ki 
apples, pears, walnuts, raspberries, currants, Se. 

Part of the journey was accomplished at night, 

& mellow panorama of rich golden grain ready for th 
already laid under the sickle. The reader may be ine 


absolute estrangement, and to the meanest of temas 
homage. 

My first employment of rod and line was made + 
a noble river running into the Southern Ocean, 
Hobart ‘Town by a memorable coach drive over 
revealing perhaps the most romantic five-and-twenty 
in Tasmania. Masses of bright yellow blossoms ff 
the air was scented by the tea-tree and native lilac. 
indigenous shrubs), the precipitous slopes were els 
amongst which the elegant sassafras rose 
and many of the ravines were filled with the gig 
small trees draped heavily with clematis, In the 
took us 1,200 feet above the level of the sea, and 
gallop our four-in-hand descended, sweeping round 
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horse-shoe curves in a fashion to make the pulses of the strong to 
‘throb with exhilaration and the hearts of the timid to stand still, 

No trout could be obtained at the Huon, which had not sulfic. 
cently cleared itself of recent flood, but I found an English woquaint- 
‘ance in an Australasian face. I had heard much of a little fish called 
by some the freshwater mullet, and by others the cucumber fish; and 
the reference to the cucumber odour caused me to suspect at once 
what he was. T put on 2 cast of Wharfe flies given to meon the 
banks of the Teme by 2 trucchearted sportsman who, as I grieve to 
read in recently-arrived English papers, has gone over to the great 
‘majority. A local boatman had informed me of the whereabouts of 
the fish, and I selected the well-known glide at the tail of a rapid, 


‘One specimen only responded, and that was enough to convince me” 


that he was a true grayling, It was subsequently made known to me 
that the fish is found in Victoria, where it is known as TAymallus 
Australis, A few years ago these grayling were so plentiful in Tas- 
‘mania that a frequent afternoon's sport with the fly was reckoned at 
ftwo-and-twenty dozen ; but in one year, through some unaccountable 
tause, the streams were almost depopulated. ‘The fish are now gra- 
dually reappearing; but as trout and grayling seldom thrive together, 
‘and the trout are in full possession, the two-and-twenty dozen will 
probably return no more. 

"The Tasmanian rivers contain every essential for trout, being the 
very picture of clear running rocky mountain streams. Most of 
them, no doubt, are abundantly stocked with brown trout that attain 
& size you seldom find at home, but the angler has to call to his aid 
‘as much energy and patience as he can muster. 

‘The rivers that are most easily accessible, such as the Clyde, at 
Bothwell (county Monmouth), the Derwent, at New Norfolk (county 
Buckingham), and the Ouse at Ousebridge (county Cumberland), are 
‘considerably but fairly fished by visitors, chiefly from Victoria—Mel- 
boume being not more than two days distant—and they are also 
unfairly fished by the villagers round about. It would be impossible 
to overfish these waters, but for the difficulty of getting near them. 
‘The banks are covered with scrub, either altogether impenetrable or 
troublesome enough to prevent the free use of the fy rod. Fallen 
Jogs meet you everywhere, and there is no part of Australasia 
more cursed with venomous snakes than some districts of Tas- 
mania. - 


‘The colonist laughs at the new ch 











wading apparatus or a boat. But boas. are 

the angler at any rate had better not rely, 
‘stockings, in my humble opinion, are i X 

the best rivers are too deep for them. An 
filled with air on the spot, would be invaluable 
Roy” canoe that could be transported on a. packs 
shoulders. 


‘The Tasmanian trout are, however, a fact,; 

the Tasmanians are very justly proud. The brown! 

seems to thrive wonderfully in Tasmanian. eaten) 

nine pounds have been caught; four- and five-po 

taken, and during the early part of 1877 2 mages § 

was taken by spinning inthe Derwent. ‘The salmon 

also does well, and to many well-informed persons it is sti 

question whether the fish said to be salmon are not | 

trout. It is heresy to suggest this doubt to.a Tasmanian, b 

moment, though there is every presumption in fayour of 

of the noble Sadmo salar in Tasmania, there has b 

positive such as would be required to satisfy a jury of 

an Hobart Town Almanac I noticed the birth of TI 
and the catching of the first salmon in the island ree 
able events happening on the same date (December 
1795, the other in 1873. 4 

7 Our Tasmanian friends, as it may be com 
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have furnished us with a most interesting chapter in the history of 
pisciculture. 


Amongst the military officers who were the aristocracy of the 
isliod during the convict régime, there must have been many 
sportsmen who could not help being struck with the close resemblance 
of the streams to the best of the trout and salmon rivers of Great 
Britain, and to the highly favourable character of the climate for fish 
aeclimatisation. Nothing, however, seems to have been done till 
1841, and then the first recorded action was taken, Scotchmen were 
atthe bottom of it. ‘The master of a vessel, a Scotchman, trading 
between London and Tasmania, applied toa Ross-shire gentleman for 
‘salmon fry for Tasmania, but fry was not to be had when the skipper 
sailed. In 1848 a gentleman connected with the Tasmanian Survey 
Department, on leave of absence, visited the manager of the Duke of 
Sutherland's fisheries to consult him on the practicability of intro- 

ing salmon and trout into Tasmania, and was recommended 
either to bring out the spawn or the young fish, the first method: in 
preference, Attempts to bring out salmon spawn were reported by 
Governor Denison in 1849 to bave failed—proving that attempts of 
some description had been made, Earl Grey closed a long official 
correspondence in the following year by declining to take any steps 
in the matter, and objecting to the expense of fitting up a welled 
smack to carry out the living fish. 

Sir William Denison and the gentleman of the Survey Department 
before mentioned were not to be extinguished, and their persistent 
faith led to the shipment of salmon and trout ova from London in 
tank. On the arrival of the consignment at Tasmania the tank, 
‘water, and gravel were found to be in good order, but neither spawn 
nar fish could be discovered. In 1852, a Mr. Bidwell, of NewSouth 
‘Wales, forwarded to Sir W. Denison, whose energies never fhagged, a 
paper sugyesting the exact process which ultimately proved successful 
—namely, the process of packing the spawn in ie ‘The Goyern- 
‘ment and Royal Society of Tasmania then took the matter up, and the 
Jegislature voted £500 for the introduction of salmon, It only 
required an energetic gentleman in England to revive the experiment, 
and that gentleman fortunately appeared in Mr. J. A. Youl, an old 
colonist residing in London, who threw himself into the project with 
Zeal that did not tire until the business was done. 

Tn 2860 another failure was recorded, the fifteen tons of Wenham 
lake ice shipped for the preservation of the ova having melted Jong 
before Tasmania was reached. In 1862 a more elabonite attempt 
was made, and though through accidents and stress of weather the 





and in the end, on the 21st of April, 1864, 
ment in London, the cases of ova were del 
Ponds, New Norfolk, and, though a large percent 


dead, 80 much success was achieved, that by the 


second shipment of salmon and salmon trout ova 
proportion of living ova deposited being estimated 
all sent out. 

And now comes the question at issue, Where are 1] 
‘The brown trout and salmon trout may be dismissed 5 
tisation, as I have stated, is an undoubted fact. 

‘The first salmon was hatched on the sth of May, 1864. 
years a salmon should have arrived at maturity of dit 
their transfer to the Antipodes had, as in the case of the bro 
proved extraordinarily favourable to development, there sl 
salmon in the Derwent of sixty, seventy, ay, and eighty 
rapid growth of the salmon is well known. The 
referred to a5 the manager of the Duke of Sutherland's 
fisheries (Mr. Young) instituted a series of experiments m 
ago ; smolts descending to the sea in April and May he found. 
ing, in June and July, grilse of several pounds each—in one 
seven pounds. A number of four-pound grilses were 
spring, and after their return from the sea were re 
summer, having in the course of four ot five months grown: 
formed salmon, ranging from nine to fourteen pounds. A 
12 Ibs, was marked on the 4th of March, and was p 
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Teturn to the same river on the roth of July, weighing 18 Ibs. ‘Then 
where are the Tasmanian salmon? 

From time to time gentlemen of known credibility, and various 
persons employed on the Derwent, have reported secing what they 
Selicoed to be salmon, grilse, and smolts. On one occasion two fish 
taken by a net in the estuary below Hobart ‘Town were brought to 
the Salmon Commissioners—eight gentlemen of ripe experience in 
salmon lore, appointed by the Government to superintend the intro- 
duction and the cultivation of salmon. They pronounced the fish to be 
salmon-smolts ; but a specimen sent home for examination was re- 
tured by Dr. Giinther of the British Museum, who pronounced it a 
salmon trout, Another specimen the Jeamed doctor returned with 
the remark that it presented the usual characteristics of a Salmo 
salar. 

In the Museum at Hobart Town there is a preserved fish that 
‘certainly looks uncommonly like a grilse ; and I had the opportunity 
‘soon after my visit to the salmon ponds of eating a four-pound fish, 
the appearance and flavour of which was such that I dare not affirm 
‘it was not a true salmon. At the sume time, I dare not swear it was 
not a sea trout. 

‘There were two questions which neither Mr, Read nor the keeper 
at the Salmon Ponds, nor Mr, Morton Allport and the other active 
members of the Commission in Hobart Town, could answer; Why, 
if migratory salmon breed, as alleged, in Tasmanian waters, has no 
‘one ever caught or seen a fish over the debatable border-line of eight, 
ten, or twelve pounds?! Why, also, does it never happen, as at 

+ Strange, but after Thad written the preceding paragraphs, and while T was 
‘sill eogaged upon this article, 2 Sydney paper was delivered, from which I clip 
the following confirmatory remarks :— 

A TRUE SALMON IN TASMANIA,—The following letter fiom Mr. Morton 





that on Wednesday last n splendid female fish, weighing 20 Ibs., and feet 16 
inches long by 20} inches in girth, was captured from = spawning bed in the 
river Plenty, with the view of obtaining the ova for artificial rearing, and Mr. 
‘Read adds, ‘the ova from this large fish—which I believe must be a salmon—are 
very pink indeed, and I hope we shall succeed in hatching some of them.’ T also 
gathered from this letter that the fish, Inrge as she was, had parted with most of 
the spawn, as only frou: 700 to 1,000 ova could be obtained from her; and this 
fact tends strongly {o confirm Mr. Read's view that this fish was 2 true salmon, 
Decause, had she retained the fall complement of eggs, about 18,000, she would 
Ihave weighed at least 3 1bs. heavier, and a trout of 23 Iba. is all but unheard of 
T greatly regret that 1 had no opportunity of examining this fish, but Mr. Read, 
finding her getting knocked about in the confined space in which’she was placed, 
‘wisely turned her bck to the river rather than excrifice her life. The male fieh 
‘on the same rid weighed about 14 Ibs.” 


Sir Robert Lira an eee 


‘The river Plenty runs besicie the path le 
grounds to the Salmon Ponds, and visitors are 
the top of a steep bank and look into the river. 
deep and slow, but so clear that every stone in 
Not a fish is to be seen. Then the keeper 
boiled liver, and before they have sunk a 
seized by voracious trout, which, darting from their | hid 
down stream, make short work of the dainty 
doubt, they sre continually on the look-out, 
minutes there are perhaps a dozen trout at the rendes\ 
brown trout of four pounds and downwards, which, read 
to accept what the keeper gives them, defy the best a 
most accomplished anglers. ‘ 

The ponds and races which feed them are from 
Opposite the keeper's cottage is a cireular pond of ; 
forty feet in diameter, stocked with what we may term 
trout, magnificent fellows, whom, by a liberal supply 
You may entice almost to your feet, and who, when it 
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Greate 2 prodigious turmoil in the water by their desperate rushes at 

land. As a special favour, Mr. Read had a net 
vhrown into this pond, and amongst the trout brought out was one 
fellow not a pennyweight less than eight pounds, and of most comely 


‘Close by this pond is a house in which are troughs, sluices, and 
‘boxes, constructed on the pattern of the Stormonticld Establishment 
on the Tay. Below the house is a long pond for the storing of 
salmon trout, and a small fly being thrown by the keeper, specimen, 
perhaps twelve inches long, took the bait, was tenderly landed in the 
net, and with equal tenderness revurned to its home, a little out of 

‘breath pethaps, but otherwise none the worse for its brief visit to 
lezen. 

Before indulging in this scrap of piscatorial history, I suggested 
to the reader that trout-fishing in Tasmania had its drawbacks, and 
woof them J described. Worse than these, however, is the apparent 
change of nature in the fish. Perhaps at heart they are still out 5 
pethaps I went among them at the wrong time; but 1 found that 

had, with one or two exceptions, a rooted objection to the 
antificial fly. When I saw gentlemen who had fished Irish, Scotch, 
and English streams angling for tout with a bunch of grasshoppers, 
or a locust as big as a cob-nut, 1 bemoaned the evil courses into 
which colonial life had led them, and stoutly vowed that nothing 
would induce me to be traitor to my theories of trout-fishing. At 
last I was fain to succumb. I was at Rome, and had to do as did 


In the Derwent, which is a superb river, made for salmon of the 
largest size, and fortunate in splendid breeding-grounds in its upper 
waters, the best fish are taken by minnow-spinning, though the 
present Governor of the colony, a true angler, has now and then 
killed with gaudy salmon-flies. In the other streams, if you would 
inake sure of sport you must employ impaled insects and grubs, or 
the little fish which, in Tasmania, answers the purpose of a minnow. 
At the time of my visit the grasshoppers simply covered the ground, 
and in 3 high wind they were taken in clouds upon the water. The 
fish, of course, live in a state of chronic gorge. The grasshoppers, 
‘unfortunately, come carly in the season and remain late, 80 that per- 
haps after all the artificial fly would answer very early and. yery late 
—say fromthe opening day of the season, November 1, tothe end 
‘of that month, and atthe close of the summer somewhere about the 
‘©nd of April, with which month the Tasmanian fishing. season termi- 
Mates Yet I have my doubts whether the trout, in theis new hos, 


and, if there was a log near, that was the directi 
checked in his charge, he too frequently gave 


came in like a chub, 

_- My most sticcessful afternoon was in an 

the river Plenty. A lad guided me by a most 
mountain, andat the bottom of its farther slope 1 

Picturesque with its rocks and boulders as any 

fiver. After a deal of trouble I found an opening 

whereby I could let myself down into the amber stream, 
considerably in depth, and presented sll the varieties o! 

the troutster expects. At this period 1 had adhered to my 

nation not to disgrace my ereed, and used nothing but fli 

with all the flies that are supposed to be suitable for low b 
water on a summer afternoon, 1 remembered that in “I go? 
Fishing "—one of the most fascinating ugh eas 
author described being successful with a white fly, when 

by all rule and precedent, should have taken black or 
accordingly searched for and found what used tobe a killing es 

fly at home—a small conchman with a bit of gold twist on thes 

In two hours, that well-worn remnant of my 1875 stock eee 
dozen trout, three brace of which being under half a pound * 
returned. ‘The largest fish was slightly over a pound. For : 
this was a very small size. The local gentlemen’ with thelr hea? 
style think nothing of a trout that is not between vies 
pounds, 4 


» am 
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From what is here written it will be assumed that trout-fshing in 
fasmania yields good sport. I shall not gainsay the assumption. If 
he country were more cleared, if the river banks were more open, if 
the authorities looked more sharply after poachers, and prohibited 
imsportsmanlike methods of capture, it would be very good. Perhaps 
chis will come in time, The Government and Salmon Commissioners: 
have already achieved wonders, and when the salmon take the form 
ofa payable export to Melbourne and Sydney, they will in some 
Hight manner be repaid for their perseverance, Pleasant indeed will 
tay memories ever be of Derwent and its green hop-fields, Clyde, 
Shannon, Jordan, Nile, Dee, South and North Esk, Plenty, Lachlan, 
St. Patrick, Ouse, and many another joyous river, and of the genial 
brethren of the angle whose acquaintanceship 1 made on coach, in 
tough cart, in the siddle, in the stream, and at the homely hostelry 
whem the day's work was done, But I still swear by the British 
islands, with all their overfishing and curtailed privileges to. the 
angler, as the finest angling ground in the world. [ am told better 
will come to my share by and by in America and Canada, and it 
may be 0. If the promise be fulfilled, I will acknowledge it to the 
full. 

Meanwhile, I shall hold to myself the right to believe that the 
angler will find his paradise in Ireland first, Scouand second, Wales 
third, and England fourth, And this I say without prejudice to the 
interesting and beautiful island of Tasmania, 


RED-SPINNER, 


But on that winter morning, when’ th 
‘were startled in their sleep, men’s minds wer 
about Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘The French | 
conscription, and, with genins which was 
covered half the world, he was labouring to 
the King of Prussia and the Emperor Alexander | 
France. ‘The new arrival at the Ship Inn was exci 
tunate. He had an appearance somewhat foreign, 


good news. He had just arrived from the Freneh | 
cared to ask how or by whose assistance. He was Col 
80 he said, aide-de-camp to Lord Catheart. He th 
and in the time of George III. hotel people were not! 
examine a colonel. But he did not conceal that h 
intelligence from Paris that the tyrant Bonaparte 
battle ; that the allicd armics were approaching the 
and that, if peace was not actually concluded, the 

all arranged, and the war as good as over. Colonel du B 
8 post-chaise and four to be got ready (that was the * spe 
train ” of those days), and while the horses were b 

the gallop towards Landon, he performed the official d 
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pe a the Port Admiral at Deal. About noon there 
great commotion in the City. Over London Bridge had rattled 
er eeestmen marveoa eee exhibiting, by the waving of 
‘hats and flags, signs of wild delight. ‘They hid gathered the news 
“from Du Bourg at the town of Dartford, and had hastened to be the 
harbingers of peace in the monetary centre of the British Kmapire. 
‘Up went the Funds, one-and-a-half per cent. at a bound, and three 
‘per cent. before the closing hour. There were numerous gales and 
ere tas it was difficult to determine which was happier—the 
‘seller who, believing the end of war had come, rejoiced in his profits, 
‘or the buyer who confidently awaited a. further rive in the market 
‘value of his property. 

But the day passed and there cume no confirmation of the news. 
‘Nothing was heard in official quarters of Colonel du Bourg. Whitehall 
had not shared the flutter of the City ; Colonel du Bourg had not been 
‘seen there. He whom the people of the Ship Inn supposed to be at this 
time the lion of the Horse Guards had in fact no existence; there was 
‘no Colonel du Bourg. It was too clear that the City had been hoaxed ; 
that Colonel du Bourg had fought for a victory on the Stock Ex- 
‘change, had gained the day, and, with his booty, had disappeared, 
‘Those who had been duped were furious, and the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange engaged with ardour in pursuit of the missing Du 
Bourg. We will leave the Bow Street runners active in their service 
‘while we survey the career of Lord Cochrane to the point at which it 
became involved in this guilty enterprise, We shall have to show 
how colourable circumstances were unfavourably tinged by political 
prejudice ; how tardily the national sense of right repaired the wrong 
done to this great naval hero ; and finally, how it has been left toa Select 
‘Committee of the House of Commons in the present year to recom- 
mend the performance of the last act of justice due to the memory 
and to the successors of this distinguished man, 

Every Englishman ought to have read Marryat’s novels in his 
boyhood, and everyone who has achieved that duty will understand 
‘what the Navy was when the late Lord Dundonald was in the service. 
He remembers the nepotism and corruption which existed with te- 
gard to appointments; he will not be surprised to learn that Lord 
Cochrane was serving sea-time a5 a cook's mate, while he was 
actually an officer in the Army; and that when he rst stepped on 
board a vessel as midshipman of the ind, commanded by his uncle, 
fhe had alrendy—according to that great work of fiction, the book of 
the Paymaster of the Navy—been many years at sed. From that 
day, however, to the end of his active service in Greece, Wwe these’. 


raging. Again he saved himself in a night chase b 
escaping in the darkness while his pursuers followed. 

by a tallow candle, Another time he succeeded in in 
‘enemy a belief in his superior force by furling his sails 

which, being cut simultaneously, suggested that he ha 

crew on board that he could set sail with all the 

found man-of-war. He taught the venal voters of 

Beaten in his first contest, he gave those who had vo 

guineas each, and was returned without expenditure at the next 
tion. The electors argued insecurely that a man who wns 

after defeat would be lavish after victory. The lines of 
wrong in electoral matters do not seem to have been very 
marked in those days. It was Lord Cochrane’s parlis 

which excited against him the prejudices from which he: 

May 1807 he was returned, together with the father of 
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Coutts, for Westminster, In 1810 Sir Francis Burdett was com- 
mitted to the Tower for an alleged breach of privilege, and in the 
same year Lord Cochrane attacked with vigour the abuses of the 
Admiralty. He found on looking at the Pension List that “the 
Wellesleys receive from the public £34,720, a sum equal to 426 
pairs of lieutenants’ legs, calculated at the rate of allowance of 
Lieutenant Chambers’ legs;" and, to quote his own words, “the name 
of my worthy and respected grandmother, the widow of the late 
Captain Gilchrist, of the Navy, continuing on the list as receiving 
£100 per annum, though she ceased to exist eight years ago.” 
Referring to the petty savings paraded by his virulent enemy, Mr, 
Croker, Lord Cochrane said: I could point out some savings better 
worth attention. By adopting canyas of better quality a saving may be 
made equal to a fourth of the Navy. The enemy distinguish our 
ships of war from foreign ships by the colour of the wretched canvas, 
and run away the moment they perceive our black sails rising above 
the horizon, a circumstance to which they owe their safety even more 
than to its open texture. I have observed the meridian altitude of 
the sun through the forctop-sail, and by bringing it to the horizon 
through the fore-sail, have ascertained the latitude as correctly a3 I 
could have done otherwise.” He was imprisoned at Malta for just 
complaints against the corruption of the Admiralty Court in that 
island; but the seamen of the ‘flect threatened to pull the prison 
down, and Lord Cochrane was fumished with files and a rope-ladder, 
‘by which he made a highly successful escape. He wished to regulate 
and, if possible, to disuse the power of flogging in the Navy, and 
declared in the House of Commons that the cruel excesses of punish 
‘ment arose from the incapacity of officers appointed to command 
through shameless interest. He said: “The family interest I have 
alluded to prevails to such an extent that even the Lords of the 
‘Admiralty have lists made out, and when an officer goes to offer his 
Services, or to solicit promotion for services rendered, he is asked, 
« Are you recommended by my Lady This, or Miss That, or Madame 
‘Tother?” and if he is not, he might as well have stayed at home." 
OfGreenwich Hospital, he said that, "In place of old retired seamen, 
not a few of the wards were occupied, and pensions enjoyed, by men 
who had never been in the Navy at all, but were thus provided for, 
40 the exclusion of worn-out sailors, by the influence of patrons upon 
‘whose political interest they had a claim.” 

In the eyes of Ministers of that day language of this sort seemed 
absolutely seditious. They were blind to the fact that such Inguage 
was the most valuable that could be used in the interests oh toe 
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nly Po 


; Lord 
Justices,” deseribes this merchant as ' 
in concert with De Berenger, a foreige 
which they were to make an immense 
Stock Exchange” It is certain that 
speculator; thathefled from offended 


acquainted with the foreigner De 
mended to him by Mr. Johnstone hie: 
in the fleet, ostensibly as a rifle 


cherished intention of using his pee t 
flcets of the American enemy. De Berenger and 1 
of the same person, and it appears likely that 
Johnstone was willing to make use of Du Bourg, he 
after the fraud was accomplished the foreigner sh 
his nephew tothe North American station. And it 
Cochrane (assuming his ignorance of the fraud), 
only as De Berenger, was anxious to have the 
who, if his skill proved equal to his repute, was Ti 
success of his destructive invention. De Bereng 

adjutant in the Duke of Cumberland’s rifle comps, 
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‘Lor Yarmouth, was hopelessly involved in debt, and was, in fact, 
living in a sort of legal protection within ‘the rules of the King’: 


“These were the circumstances of Lord Cochrane and two other 
alleged accomplices; on the 21st February, 1814, the day on which 
Du Bourg knocked at the door of the Ship Inn at Dover. Lord 
Cochrane left his house in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, on the 
morning of that day, and drove to a lamp manufactory near Snow 
Hill He was at that time engaged there daily with reference to 
Dis lantern, which he hoped would be adopted for the fleet. While 
‘thus employed, his servant brought him a letter. ‘The servant said he 
had never before seen the person who wrote it, and Lord Cochrane 
declared he could not fathom the contents nor make out the signas 
tuye, which he said was written very indistinctly. ‘The letter was “to 
the effect that the writer had something to communicate of an 
affecting nature.” Hearing from his servant that the visitor wore a 
sword, 4 military coat, and cap, Lord Cochrane stated that he sup- 

‘him to be an officer from Spain, with intelligence of the death 
of his brother, Major Cochrane, whom he knew from a note received 
only three days before to be dangerously ill. He hastened home, and 
was “agreeably surprised” to find De Rerenger, His uncle, the 
Admiral, had applied for permission to take De Berenger to America, 
but the application had been refused on the ground that the man 
was a foreigner. On the trial, Lord Cochrane gave an account ot 
bis interview with De Berenger. He said that De Berenger wore a 

‘uniform and a grey overcoat ; that he explained as the cause 
‘of bis visit his anxiety to get on board Lord Cochrane's ship, the 
Tonwent, without the sanction of the Admiralty. In fact, he wished 
Lord Cochrane to assist him to get out of the country without 
obtaining the requisite permission. Lord Cochrane refused to do 
this. De Berenger urged as claims to Lord Cochrane's favourable 
consideration the certificates of good conduct which he had received 
from Lord Yarmouth and others with reference to his service in the 
fifle corps. Itwas proved that De Berenger left Lord Cochrane's 
house in acoat and hat belonging to his lordship. For this, Lord 
Cocliranc accounted by stating that, when reminded of these certifi- 
Gates, he advised De Berenger to ask those who had written them to 
‘exert their influence at the Admiralty, adding that he (Lord Cochrane) 

possessed no influence in that quarter. In reply, he said, De Berenger 

Enfimated that he could not go to Lord Yarmouth in the dress he was 

then wearing, which was not precisely the uniform of the We corps, 

For could he retirn to the “rules,” where it would excite aenhon, 
RR2 


was not denied that it was a sale to his 
was gained by the fraud of Du Bourg. Lord ( 


a broker, made many purchases and sales of Stock, 
Funds, and usually at a profit, During that p h 


proved that the amount of Stock he held at the ti 
instead of being larger than on former occasions, 
smaller than it had frequently been before, which, he said 
not have been the case had I risked the commission 
yiew to excessive gain ; and the sale of the Stock on 
place under the general order which I had, from the 
of those speculations, given to the broker to sell out w 
for further directions, whenever a profit of one per 
made, It could not, therefore, be otherwise than t 


act on the standing order I had long before given. 
pated any extraordinary rise on that particular day, pie 
toa fraud to effect that rise, I should either have had a Jarj 
for sale, or have aimed at more than one per cent. profit: 
more was obtained by many speculators who were never | 
with a knowledge of the fraud. It was proved that I did not ry 
attend the Stock Exchange on that day, and that the wholle of =f 
Stock was sold in the morning at a gain, on an average, of oni 
quarter per cent., which was less than half the profit pres might | 
made had it been held a few hours longer.” 

The fair presumption from these circumstances Let 
Cochrane was not guilty; but this presumption becomes cestainly 
when the other circumstances ate taken into consideration, Dili? 
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Lea his Dover post-chaise at the Marsh Gates, 
‘Lambeth, he in a hackney coach to Lord Cochrane's 
‘That would not hare been the plan of Lord Cochrane had he been 
guilty, He came, Lord Cochrane said, to urge that he should be at 
once sent off to join the fleet. If Lord Cochrane had been a partner 
in the fraud, it would certainly not have happened that De Berenger 
would come in broad daylight to his house, and would leave it with 
‘request refused merely because he had not formal authority. 
‘Nothing could be easier than to trace Du Bourg to Lord Cochrane's 
house. The hackney-coachman was foand; he expected some part 
of the advertised reward. He was a bad man ; had been convicted 
‘of atrocious cruelty to his horses, and was afterwards sentenced to 
transportation for robbery. He swore that De Berenger entered 
Lord Cochrane’s house in the brown overcoat and scarlet uniform in 
which he had appeared as Du Bourg at Dover ; but this was at the 
trial, and after Lord Cochrane's affidavit had been published, in 
which he (Lord Cochrane) declared that De Berenger came to him 
ina green coat. Nothing is more probable than that the hackney- 
coachman threw in the “scarlet” and “ brown” to make sure of the 
as having, pethaps, no real recollection of the garments which 
De Berenger wore when le was set down in Green Street, It is 
certain that after the trial this driver appeared in possession “of a 
new coach and new harness, and horses of the best description,” 
Early in March, on board his ship in Long Reach, his leave 
having expired on the 28th February, Lord Cochrane learnt that Du 
Bourg had been traced to his house. Immediately he applied for 
Jeave, returned to town, prepared and published an affidavit detailing, 
without the least reserve or concealment, all the circumstances to 
which we have referred. Du Bourg was at once identified with De 
Berenger, and on the Sth April he was apprehended. By giving up 
the name of De Berenger, and thus affording a sure clue by which he 
could be found, Lord Cochrane gave further positive evidence of his 
fnmocence, De Berenger was at the time quarrelling with Mr. 
‘Cochrane Johnstone about his reward, which he thought insufficient, 
No knowledge of his whereabouts, no complicity with any design to 
get him out of the country, was traced to Lord Cochrane ; nor was 
any such thing even suggested. Lord Cochrane had done nothing for 
De Berenger except that he had given him an old coat and a hat; 
he had certainly (there could be no doubt of the fact) refused to take 
him clandestinely on board his ship, the Zoxnant. It was in these 
circumstances that Lord Cochrane, if guilty, gave up the name of De 
Berenger, and a more improbable thing for a guilty wan w do under 


portmanteau he carried in his hand 
ee sul 
grey overcoat and green 

Cochrane's. "The puleaion by 


if psd ges inte the 
coat—the whole story told, indeed, with bak, 
and De Berenger were the same Person, was 


toe and this he believed to be mistaken, 

But all these things availed him nothing. ‘Then 
tion made between his case and that of his uncle, 
complicity by fight. Lord Cochrane was found gu 

On obtaining the evidence about the green 
applied for 4 new trial, which Lord Ellenborough 
disgrace, refused on the ground that “the other 
with him did not attend.” He was sentenced by 
to a fine of £1,000, to imprisonment for twelve i 
stand in the pillory for the space of one hou: 
Westminster, in a general meeting, declared their 1 
conviction of the perfect innocence of our 
Cochrane,” and the Government feared to place him 
But a inotion was made for his expulsion from & 


















a Swi aaa by main force carried bir 
of the building. The Ministry, cager to get rid of the Radical 


er, accepted. an apology from the marshal of the prison, and 
away the breach of privilege. When the twelve months 

cay Lord Cochrane refused to pay the fine. He was 
aan but at the end of a fortnight, his health suffering from 
cqnioement, urged by his friends, he gave the prison marshal a 
Bank of England note for £1,000, bearing the following endorse- 
4 My health having suffcred by long and close confinement, 
and my oppressors being resolved to deprive me of property or life, 
T submit to robbery to protect myself from murder, in the hope that 
T shall live to bring the delinquents to justice.” That £1,000 note 
may still be seen in the Bank of England. 

Slowly but surely has that justice been accomplished. In the 
first place, the people, by a“ penny" subscription, paid the fine and 
part, if not the whole, of the legal expenses of Lord Cochrane's trial, 
‘Two million six hundred and forty thousand persons gave this practi- 

‘of their belief in Lord Cochrane's innocence and of their 
sympathy for his misfortuncs. He still struggled for reform in Parlia~ 
nent, From 1818 to 1828, he engaged with bniliant distinction in 

service in South America and in Greece, In 193% he inherited 
the title of Farl of Dundonald, and in the following year his efforts 
to obtain reiristatement in the Navy were successful. He was given 
a “fee pardon” ard the naval rank which he would have attained, 
that of rear-admiral. ‘This was the result of a strong public opinion 
concerning his innocence. Three Lord Chancellors have made com- 
ment upon his case, all of them men who were living witnesses of 
his trial. Lord Erskine wrote in 1823 of the * disgraceful oppression. 








borough with having “laid special emphasis on every 
which might raise a suspicion against Lord Cochrane, 


having “elaborately explained away whatever at first si 

seem favourable to the gallant officer, and he declares that “in oii 
sequence the jury found a verdict of guilty.” ‘The present Lond 
Chief Baron is, we believe, the only living judge who witnessed the 
trial, and he has regretted that “we cannot blot out this dark page 
from our legal and judicial history.” 

‘When he was restored to the Navy Lord Dundonald declared the 
reparation incomplete. He had lost his place in the Order of the 
Bath, and he claimed, as a matter touching his honour and as & 
measure of justice, the half-pay to which he would have been ented 
had he not been expelled from the Navy for eighteen years. In #47 
the Queen made good the first claim in the most gracious mannet 
‘Lord Cochrane had been a Knight Companion of the Bath; Her 
Majesty gave Lord Dundonald the highest decoration in. the Orden: 
He received the Grand Cross of the Bath, he was appointed Crim- 
mander-in-Chief on that North American station to which he was @ 
have gone as flag captain in 18rg, and when he died, his bannet, 
that had been kicked with contumely from Westminster Abbey, wi 
replaced with ceremonious honour. 

‘To his grandson, the present Lord Cochrane, he bequeathed hit 
pecuniary claim, and with that bequest the duty of vindicating hit 
memory from the last reproach by obtaining ft. With an evident 
sense of honourable obligation, with tact and judgment beyond his 
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years, Lord Cochrane ‘set himself to fulfil his grandfather's legacy, 
Coldly received by the Ministry, his request for an investigation of 
the case by a Sclect Committee was unanimously accorded by the 
House of Commons. The Committee has now reported favourably 


public officers of a nation in whose service he never spared himself 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 





‘Hast thou nor eyes nor ears, Ingratel 
Hark | how the north wind shakes thy gate! 
Look ! how the laurels bend with snow — 

Before thy doors | 


Lay by thy pride,—nor hesitate, 
Leat Love and I grow desperate ; 
If prayers, if gifts for naught must go, 
If naught my frozen pallor show,— 
Beware |. , 1 shall not always wait 
Befare thy doors ! q 





PERSICOS ODI. (Trroten) 


Davus, I detest 
Persian ostentation 5 
Roses and the rest, 
Davus, I detest, 
Simple myrtle best 
Suits ovr modest station j— 
Davus, I detest 
Persian ostentation. 











TU NE QUAISIERIS (Vitaweten) 


SEEK not, O maid, to know, 
(Alas ! unblest the trying !) 
When thou and I must go. 


No lore of stars can show. 
What shall be, vainly prying, 
Seek not, O maid, to know. 


‘Take what the Gods bestow. 
Be it in days far-lying 
When thou and I must go, 


Or now,—when great winds blow, 
And waves the reef are plying,— 
Seek not, O maid, to know. 
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Be wise. Let clear wine flow. 
Enjoy the hour, unsighing ; 
‘When thou and I must go 


Lies dark ;—then be it so. 
Now,—now churl Time is flying ; 
Seek not, O maid, to know 
‘When thou and I must go. 


AUSTIN. DOBSON. 





CHARLES SURFACE, 


MONG the national pictures stored in the Galleries of 
‘Trafalgar Square may be observed a good example of John 
Hoppner, R.A., the rival of Lawrence, 2 portrait of * Mr, Smith, the 
Actor.” He is represented as a comely-looking, middle-aged gentle. 
man with the aspect of a country squire ; he wears a powdered wig 
and a white cravat, he is rbicund and dimpled of face, with cheery 
Dlue eyes and a pleasant smile, No suspicion of the theatre attends 
him ; no odour of the lamps 5 he retired from the stage, indeed, to 
Jcad a quiet rural life in Suffolk, to devote himself to field sports and 
the pleasures of the chase. He was long known as “ Gentleman 
Smith," presumably to distinguish him from the many members of 
the large family of the Smiths who could lay no claim to that designa- 
tion, He was the “ Smith, the genteel, the airy, and the smart,” of 
Churchill's * Rosciad.” He was the original Charles Surface of the 
“ School for Scandal.” 

‘The son of a wholesale grocer and tea dealer in the city of 
London, William Smith was bom about 1730. His parents destined 
him to the profession of the Church, and he is to be counted among 
the few players who have been pupils at Eton, It is told of him 
that he was rebuked by the head master for exclaiming, “ Here's 
Sumner coming!" Surely he should have said, “Docor Sumner!" 
‘Smith disclaimed any intention to be disrespectful, and defended his 
conduct upon classical grounds, “ When the Romans saw Cresar 
approaching, they did not say here comes Jmperaéor Cwsar, but, 
simply, Cesar comes!" From Eton he proceeded to Cambridge, 
but his conduct at St. John’s College was marked by an eccentricity 
that exposed him to great censure. While engaged in a frolic with 
certain of his fellow collegians the authorities interfered on the side 
of order: when young Smith was so indiscreet as to snap a pistol at 
a proctor. ‘The punishment he was sentenced to undergo was more 
than his pride could endure; to ayoid expulsion, he quitted the 
‘university and came to London to try his fortune on the stage. He 
took lessons of Spranger Barry, one of the most admired actors of 
the time, and on January 1, 1753, made his first appearunce a 
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trap-door, oF to blacken his face. In the 
peared at Bristol, and he fulfilled an eng 
the summer of 1774 ; otherwise he bad 


indignant, and loudly denounced the ORT 
the grocer’s son, was equal to the occasion. 

if the family he had disgraced would allow 
amount to his professional emoluments, he 

stage and cease to dishonour them by conti 

he should ‘not renounce an occupation whi 

might seem to them, enabled both himself 
honestly and happily. Mrs. Smith’s fends, 

even greater estimation than their pride, declined the 
lady died in December 1762. Gentleman Smith's 5 
with a widow possessed of a large fortune, who 
years, was reputed to be the cause of his terminal 
career. However, he was nearly sixty when he 
stage; he was perhaps disinclined to be reck 
veterans whose stiperfiious Ingging has so often 
able remark. 


Bertie most famous character—that he finally te 
friends and patrons and comrades of the theatre. A few 1 
he had appeared as Macheth, the occasion being his & 














There 1 0 more shall rant “A horse! a hornet’ 
But mount White Surrey for the Bescon course ; 
No more my handa with tyrant gore shall stain, 
Tat drag the felon fox from forth his den. 

"Then exke the cirenit of my little fields, 

And taste the comfort that contentment yields, 
And as those sweetest comforts I review, 
Refleet with gratitude they eome from you, 


‘Few actors have avowedly quitted the stage the better to enjoy the 
pleasures of fox-hunting, although Boaden writes of the players of 
his time, “ that the habit of acting in our great towns during the race 
weeks has given to our actors, pretty generally, a love for the course, 
and many of them pique themselves upon never missing such things, 
Kerible,” he continues, “ is the only great actor who never talked to 
qoe Of a gallop after the hounds, and it was not until late in life that 
hhé became a horseman.” Young may be cited as an instance of the 
hunting actor. “Two or three days in the week,” writes the Rev. 
Julian Young of his father, “ when the managers were playing stock 
Pieces, and there was no need for rehearsals, he would be sure to be 
found in the hunting field.” 

‘Smith died in his house at Bury St. Famunds on September 13, 
1819, He had made his first appearance in 1753, the year of Quin’ 
retirement ffoni the stage He had played with Barry and Mrs. 
‘Worfisigton ; he had been a member of Garrick's company ; he had 
played with Henderson, with John Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, He 
might have seen Edinund Kean at Drury Lane in 1814, and even 
Macready's first appearance at Covent Garden in 1816, as Orestes, a 
part Smith had himself supported some forty years before. Smith's 
life, indeed, comprises “ a whole history ” of the English stage. 

AS a tragedian Smithseems to have gratified his public, if cx\tes\ 





spirits, his well-bred air, his keen sense of h 

gallant heartiness of manner secured his complete triut 
Boaden ayows Smith's tragic method to have been uniform 
unvaried ; he had not profited by the example of | cl 
rather followed the teaching of Barry and Quin; for 
principle of Roscius was poiné,and he could no a 
character set"to one tune than he could bear the slighte 

to the stage business, Smith's heroes in tragedy all, 
reminded you of Bajazet—it was the tyrant’s vein 

he looked upon tragedy to be something abstract, 10 
racter was to bend ; so that he had but one manner for R 
Hamlet, Buthis nerve and gentlemanly bearing earrietl 

& world of emotion without exciting a tear, and you w 
satisfied though ‘not much moved.’” It may be gath 
seemed less natural in the artifices of tragedy than in the . 
comedy. For it must be remembered that the comedies 
century pictured a very artificial system of manners. 
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years 
in Charles Kemble. 

No particular account of Smith's sttceo P 
Surface has come down to us, but we may be sure 
was followed by later representatives of the part, and | 
of his “ business”—his method of doing this and s 
long cherished in the theatre, and may even now: 
faint and feeble way. A character Jong retains tl 
from the actor who first grasped it and impressed 
of his genius, and something of Mr. Smith's Ch 
possibly exist in every performance of the “ School for S¢ 
of quite modern date. Allowance must be made 
ever, that the rakes and men of quality of theold co 
personated by light comedians of the modern school, 
who lisp and drawl, trip and amble about the stage: T 
Surfaces of the past may be described as of the Tom 
heroes : tall of their hands, broad of back, large e: 
muddy-cheeked, fond of wine and pleasure, frolic and 
nothing finicking about their gallantry, they minced 
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way. Boaden writes of | Smith = “Ta comedy, his mam/éaess wos the 
chief feature, yet it was combined with Alaasautry so perfectly well 
approached 


him. If they had the pleasantry they wanted the manliness ; where 
there was man enough about them, either the pleasantry was wanting 
or the mantiness checked the pleasantry. Lewis had the pleasantry, 
but carried to riot, and the manliness, though swelling up tothe brag~ 

gart. Bensley and Aikin were both manly ; Tae a ee 
Lalor satire in passing their lips.” 

Mr. Smith's ich tocaae i aided ate ppc SAtoRSc 
‘the years passed. When Shakespeare's “ Henry the Fourth" was pers 
formed, it had been customary to follow the stage ditections implicitly, 
and Falstaff toiled hard to lift upon his baek the dead body af Hot- 
spur. No joke, we are told, ever mised more mirth in the galleries. 
Quin had been able to perch Garrick upon his shoulders casily 
‘enough ; but desperate exertion was needed when it became Quin’s 
‘Anty to raise from the ground tall Spranger Barry—"'in person taller 
than the common size”—as Churchill wrote of him, How carlier 
Falstafis and Hotspurs—such as Booth and Harper—managed the 
acenc has not been recorded ; but when Henderson played the fat 
‘knight his vain endeavours to lift up his portly Hotspur, Me. Smith, 
led to an alteration in the business of the scene. The Prince of 
‘Wales entered and his soldiers considerately relieved Falstaff of his 
Jabour and carried off the body of Hotspur. ‘This method of pro- 
cedure has been usually adopted in all Inter performances of the first 
part of “ Henry the Fourth." 

Smith's robustness and muscularity were indeed very frequently 
remarked upon. Campbell, the poct, wha was of low stature and 
alight frame, writes of him: “A potent physical personage he must 
have been who could swim a league at sea, drink his bottle of port, 
and after fatigue and conviviality- commit his part distinetly to 
memory." His Macbeth incurred some derision because of his 
weighty form ; a stealthy pace could hardly be accomplished by one 
who trod so: heavily that the boards of the stage cteaked beneath 
him and “prated loudly of his whereabout.” Packer, an old actor who 

played Dunean, was absurdly applauded for sleeping so soundly. 
Any other actor, besides himself, would too probably have been 
discomposed. by the noise made by Macbeth as he ascended.” An 
ironical criticism upon the banquet scene by George Steevens con- 
tains reference to the private habits of the Macbeth and Lady 
‘Macbeth of the night. Smith’s convivial character was well known, 
and Mrs. Siddons had long been accused of excessive frugality: 
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Smith reappeared upon the stage for one night only, 

of Charles Surface, the occasion being the benefit of 
‘Tom King, the original Sir Peter Teazle. He was 
enthusiasm by an overflowing audience, Mr. Taylor, # 
“Monsicur'Tonson,” who was present, speaks of the te 

tion awarded the veteran actor as the curtain rose upon th 
of the comedy and he was discovered seated at the convit 
Careless and Sir Harry Bumper beside him, Again and. 
applause was renewed, ‘until he was compelled to quit his 
forward and bow to the audience. “ Never perhaps on 
did an individual in any station receive more hearty 

public esteem and approbati Charles Surface was 
seventy, but Time had dealt very kindly with him, 

old vigour and buoyancy had departed, but “ there was no: 
his spirit and humour there was the same easy 
gait.” Mr. Taylor relates : “ When in the last act of the 
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‘Teazle happened to drop her fan, there was a race among the male 
performers to pick it up and present it to her; but Mr. Smith got 
the start of them all and delivered it to her with such unaffected ease 
and clegance that the audience were struck with the incident and 
strongly expressed their applause.” Before the fall of the curtain he 
spoke am address written for the oceasion containing the lines:— 

AL friendship's call, ne'er tobe heard in vain, 

‘My spirits rise—Richard’s himeelf again !— 

Soften your censure where you can’t commend, 

‘And when you judge the actor—spare the friend. 

Of Garrick, whom he had first seen at Goodman's Fields in 1749, 
Smith always spoke with enthusiasm, while confessing that he held 
his old master Spranger Barry to have been in certain characters 
quite equal to Garrick, and in love scenes even superior to him. 
“Garrick,” writes Smith, in one of the letters of his old age, “with all 
natural graces and perfections, must ever, in my now decaying judg 
ment, stand alone, ‘the front of Jove himself.’ Among the chief 
blessings of my life T ever held the greatest to be, that I was bred at 
Eton and bom in the days of Garrick.” Yet we may gather from 
that rather oppressive collection of letters, the Garrick Correspondence, 
that the actor was not always on the best terms with his manager. 
It was Garrick’s misfortune, however, to be unceasingly engaged in 
tifis and squabbles and controversies with the members of his com- 
pany ; and perhaps the players may be fairly considered as a class 
prone to take offence upon light provocation, unduly sensitive, and 
curiously irritable. Smith's letters are sprigged with quotations from 
Horace and Ovid, by way of exhibition of his classical attainments, his 
University training. He offers his services in regard to the Jubilee 
to take place in Shakespeare's honour, under Garrick’s management, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, Garrick allots him the character of Richard. 
‘Smith writes: “The post and dress you allot me will be most agree- 
able tome... .. If I recollect right, the hat T wear in Richard is 
very shabby... . . The hat Mr. Powell used in King John is a good 
‘one, and I should suppose might be had with the ornaments in it; 
if not I should be glad of yours. . . You will excuse memention- 
ing these particulars, as the motive is that I may appear to the best 
advantage in your train.” Richard it seems was to appear in King 
John’s hat! In 1773 Smith had quarrelled with Colman, at Covent 
Garden, and was in treaty with Garrick for an engagement at Drury 
Lane ; while contemplating the project then on foot for the establish- 
ment of a third theatre which might prize highly Mr. Smith's 
services. Garrick writes sharply ; “All matters of ‘msinese ate 





scholastic habits ; Mr, Smith delighted in the 
the race-course. No profession that we know: 
memory equally with that of the actor.” 
Geneste credits Smith with 150 parts! In one 


not his being qualified to ride at Newmarket in 
Upon another occasion’ he writes to Garrick : "A 
Newmarket I hope you will now and then step do 
and that I shall hear you proposed at’ the wae t Jockey: 
bless you.” 
By and by he was to have other difficulties oe 
manager. Smith had become desperately 


a fill Mrs. Hartley, of Covent Garden 
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had been playing in Dublin. He gives way to much raving and 
santing about his Rosamond. At first he is anxious that she should 
retain her engagement at Covent Garden ; “ though itwill be irksome: 
to be at different theatres, yet I think it will in some measure take 
off suspicion.” But soon he is urgent that she should be engaged 
with him at Drury'Lane. “I would not leave my Rose for both the 
English patents,! Reason is a beggar, and passion shuts the door 
against him. I am Antony from top to toe, only, thank God! some- 
what younger. You will perhaps say old enough to be wiser,” &c., 
&e. To Garrick he writes ; “You could not possibly expect me to 
remain with you unless you could have engaged us both." And Mr. 
Garrick is requested “to do all that is proper" to check any mus 
picions poor Mrs. Smith may entertain touching her husband!s in 
discretions and misdeeds. Garrick does not engage the Indy, and 
‘Smith meditates returning to Covent Garden ; finds fault with his 
dressing room, with the terms of his engagement, and with his 
employment at Drury Lane. Then there is some trouble about the 
entertainment of the Jubilee, reproduced by Garrick at his theatre. 
Smith declines to appear as Benedick in the procession, Garrick 
inquires: “Would your wearing a domino and mask, to take turn 
about with mein walking down the stage, be an injury to your im= 
Portance2” Smith replies: “ Rather than submit to it I would forego 
the advantage of the stage, which, thank God ! notwithstanding the 
Morning Post, 1 om not quite indebted to for bread... . tis now 
too late for me to appear as Renedick in the procession, as I never 
undertook anything of the kind, and am totally unacquainted with 
the business. ; . . . You may perhaps think me impertinent in my 
‘objecting, a8 you yourself condescend to do it. You, sir, are too 
considerable in every respect to suffer by it; Tamnot..... If my 
feelings are absurd I hope you will pardon them." ‘The Morning 
Post, it may be noted, was in those times rather an unscrupulous 
organ ; it was edited by Garrick’s friend, * the fighting parson," Bate 
Dudley; and was said to be employed as a means of coercing the 
players, and especially those engaged at Drury Lane, 

Smith’s last letter to Garrick is dated roth June, 1776, the date ot 
Garrick’s retirement, and bears his endorsement, “Mr. Smith's fare- 
well note upon my leaving the stage.” Smith writes: “As a visit 
at this time might probably interrupt your attention to more material 
affairs, I beg leave in this manner to offer my farewell. Tam desirous 
vhat the little theatrical disagreements we have had may be attributed 
to a (perhaps) false delicacy in my temper, rather than any other 
cause, and therefore hope they may be forgotten, Asa private man 





In his memoirs (1806), Cumberland 
friend and contemporary,” and testifies 
had known him at the University, as an under 

bile, a As his friend I have lived with 

gentlemanly hospitalities ; as his author T have’ 
and profited by his support ; and though I haye lost 
since his retirement from the stage, yet I have ever 
‘an interest in his welfare; and as he and I are too. 
to flatter ourselves that we have any long: 
the stage of this life, I beg leave to make this p 
sincere regard for him, and to pay the tribute of 
before he makes his final exit and the curtain drops.” 
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UNMAIL RAISE and the Valley of Wythburn are threatened 
next year with an invasion which has excited the indignation 
not only of the principal dwellers in one of the loveliest nooks in the 
very heart of the English lake district, but has awakened painful sur- 
prise and determined opposition all over the country, wherever the love 
of natural beauty, and the reverence ‘for famous men whose footsteps 
have doubly hallowed it, are not yet quite extinct. A ruthless piece of 
vandalism is contemplated which it is to be hoped may yet be bafiled 
byafirm and united resistance. Parliament is to be asked in the 
approaching session to empower the Manchester Corporation to tum 
the beautiful lake of Thirlmere into a reservoir for supplying with water, 
not Manchester alone—for that city, they own, has an arople supply 
for the next twenty years to come—but the various towns en route. 
Only dire and extreme necessity, and an absolute impossibility of 
obtaining water elsewhere, could justify this proposal, Neither of 
these conditions fortunately exists, “ Not one tithe,” as Mr, Somer- 
yoll, the chief and indefatigable opponent of the scheme, has pointed 
out, “of the moorlands available for the water supply of Manchester, 
between the Lune and South Lancashire, has been utilised as yet,” 
‘To carry out the scheme proposed a huge embankment would have 
to be reared to the height of at least zo feet, thus lengthening the 
Jake from 2} to 44 miles, and deepening it to the extent of 60 or 70 
feet. This would have the effect of placing under water the whole 
valley, and the beauties of the spot would be buried in a deep dark 
reservoir. “It is the intention of the Waterworks Committee,” 
naively remarks the Cumberland Times, “to substitute for the 
(present tortuous up-and-down track a straight road cut on a level line 
‘around the slopes of Helvellyn. Below it the lake, enlarged to more 
than twice its present dimensions, wl assume a grandeur of appear- 
ance in more striking accordance with its majestic surroundings. How 
THE VALLEY WILL LOOK IN THE DRY SUMMER SEASON, WHEN THE 
RESERVOIR 1S HALF EMPTIED, HAS YET TO BE ASCERTAINED.” 
Another ground of opposition to the scheme is its danger as well as 
its unsightliness, Inthe very possible and even probable event of 


the Queen gets her Indian shawls from, T 
establishment in Regent Street or Waterloo 

ever bought one anywhere ; but I should like to hes 
by the thousands which she evidently has Co 
form part of a tribute paid to her as Empress of 
she has always possessed the same superfluity © 
specimen of which she is nevertheless alwnys gi 
think any girl of high rank has been married in 
last quarter of a century who has not had a shawl 
It always stands at the head of the list of J 
lished.in the Mforning Post. “ From the Queen—a b 
Shawl.” These articles fill the place of “ the purse 
by Eastern’ Monarchs in the era of the Arabian 


sends one a thousand shawls, itis plain ane ‘ean’? wel 
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must give them away to someborly 5 still, I dovwish» nena 
[oO SNS eh heaitiestenae sydsess ttt ieee 


OME attempt. hasbeen neds: to! cast ridletlevwpon|:the fees 
‘that have been held at Antwerp upon the oceasion of the ter 
centenary of Rubens. It is easy indeed to laugh at’ the allegorical 
which Antwerp arranged in honour of the great painter, 
From the earliest times, however, men have found pleasire in such 
exhibitions, and the highest civilisations the world has known have 
not despised their aid. Scen through the mist of ages, the triumphs" 
‘of the Romani took very dignified,and appear very different affairs 
from this Flemish pageantry. Shakespeare, however, estimated 
rightly the materials out of which a triumph was composed, and the 
kind of crowd by which it was witessed. It is a striking proof of 
the universality of Shakespeare that he realises the fact that vulgarity 
is of no age or time, and; while he could sce the poctical side of a 
pageant, could view also its prosaic aspects. ‘The same pen which 
describes how on the barge of Cleopatra 
‘The silken tackle 
‘Swell with the tonches of those Gower soft handy, 





or how 
‘A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 


‘Of the adjacent wharfs, 

tells how, at the refusal of the crown by Cesar, * The rabblement 
hooted and clapped their chapped hands, and threw up their sweaty 
night-caps, and uttered such deal of stinking breath, because Caesar 
refused the crown, that it had’ almost choked Cesar." Tt may, of 
course, be pointed out that there is a wide difference between a 
Roman triumph, in which the events illustrated were recent, and the 
participators in them formed a portion of the show, and a sham dis- 
play of medizvalizm. Still, a Roman conqueror, Csar even, would 
not have despised such features in a triumph. At any rate, such 
# maimed” or mock “ rites” of homage as these are to be preferred 
to the absolute neglect with which England treats greatness. 


HEN T suggested, two months since, that women should be 
allowed to confess to women, I was unaware of what has 
Since been commimicated to me by a valued correspondent, that a 
proposition of this kind was once seriously put to Pope John the 
‘Twenty-sccond. In many sermons of the Middle Age the story is 
told how the Abbess of Fontevrault appealed to the Pope as he 
passed by the convent, and asked him to give permission for its 

inmates to confess one to another, pleading that there were certain. gq 


Linotte de Jean XXIL," of Grécourt, 
English by a poet of the eighteenth century. 


‘HE one lesson to be learned from what, a 
men the question of the day—the | 
necessity of a large extension of our railway sys 


Strangely enough, it is ourselves who are in part 
famine, since the security from slaughter which 
English rule is one cause of Indian over-population, 

to face with problems which Europe in the course of 
two will have to confront, Meantime, as those w 

races are compelled by the force of opinion in Baronet 
they hold them for the benefit of the governed, it 
proye that we are in fact the benefactors of the Indians, 
oppressors, In so doing we consolidate our own po 
fortify ourselves in more ways than one against Russian: 
is not often that the paths of duty and those of inte 
distinctly and obviously parallel. 


HERE isa good story current in a certain town im 
this year, much frequented by British tourists. 
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ist his purse from his bedroom while staying at his hotel, and applied 
the landlord for redress ; the latter explained to him that everyone 
i the house was a paragon of honesty ; that they would sooner perish 
the scaffold than touch a sou belonging to anyone else, ‘There 
tere, however, two strangers in the hotel, Englishmen, 

those character he knew nothing, either good or bad. “Monsieur 
tight interrogate them for himself." Monsieur did so, and found 
hem to be Alfred Tennyson and Dean Stanley. 


N° before it is time, a Society has been formed “ for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings." As the namex of Lord 
Houghton, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. William Morris, and many 
ther men of equal eminence appear in the list of supporters, it is 
vossible that serious steps may be taken to preserve those monuments 
shich are among the most precious records of national history. In 
france a like task has been undertaken by Government; and the 
estoration of historical edifices which commenced nearly forty 
ears ago, under the superintendence of M. Viollet-le-Duc, has 
sought about the restoration or conservation of scores of buildings 
Wf highest interest, from the Cathedral at Amiens down to the Hotel- 
Je-Ville at Narbonne. The existence of monuments of past art or 
tistory knows as many enemies as that of the animal creation. Te 
§ curious to think that the Huguenot iconoclasts in France were but 
‘evenging the wrongs that Pagan art suffered at the hands of the 
arly Christians. St, Hilary, for instance, the Bishop of Arles, 
aried away the stones from the Roman theatre of that city, to use 
them in the erection of churches, not a few of which, in the south of 
France, are now doing duty as warehouses. It was natural that an 
sxample of this kind should be followed, and that private greed 
ihould succeed ecclesiastical rapacity. In the roads in Provence the 
raveller may yet see the horses drinking from troughs that are in fact 
jtone coffins. If Stonehenge had been more accessible, there would 
gave been little of it left to comfort the antiquary. Preservation, 
owever, not restoration, is the aim of the new society, which asserts 
that the last fifty years of attempted restoration have done more for 
the destruction of our art treasures than previous centuries of neglect, 
This may be, but the line between preservation and restoration is not 
always easy to draw. 


T is too early yet to estimate the consequences to France of the 
death of M. Thiers, It may safely be said, however, that 
modern history supplies no similar example of a man of eighty years 


at which the journals are sold. | “A prudent B 
journal, takes care to buy 

as to afford no knowledge of his 0 
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“HE advocates of “Women's. Rights’ 
Dragon's tooth—a double-fanged 01 

an armed man, styling himself“ Philo Familia an 
husbands and fathers (in a pamphlet) to put 
tion of Women. He fea Tile violent iis 
well to hear the other side of every question. 
the injustice husbands suffer from partial: 
magistrates ; their sufferings from the ceuraveiganih 
well as from their “ nagging” and bad. tempers, * whic 
Married state so intolerable that single men 
‘subject must be deterred from contracting Matrimony, 
man’s statements are really alarming. “ It is well 
‘that thereare many cases of wives of considerable ineom 
allowed their husbands to be in receipt of parish relief" 
circumstances, indeed, do husbands find themselves, | 
“what man of sound mind ventures to marry at all!) 
of religion ventures to recommend a man to mary!" 
that it is not uncommon for Magistrates and others to 
man a brute for striking a woman in anger. “Alt 
@ certain extent may be true,” it is a bad sort of ts 
to preach, and emboldens wives to commit 
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ipily, “the public, the press, and the magistracy,” are all on the 
+ of the wives, whose acts and violence only make the victims 
‘ir husbands) the butt of ribald jokes. Finally, the wife has “the 
nendous power—Rights of Women, indeed!—of imposing upon 
‘husband, as his legal progeny, the offspring of any other man from 
peer to the footman," Even “ Philo Familias” does not see how 
last evil is to be remedied, but for the rest he has various specifics; 
{he believes that if these be not adopted, “the only function open 
married men will be that of Bread Winners, ic, Beasts of Burden.” 
‘ogether the pamphlet is an eye-opener, and very well adapted to 
read in the family circle of an evening by. any man of courage. 


pase little excitement appears to have been caused) either in 

this country or America by the death of Brigham Young. It 
hot likely, however, that the appointment of a successor will be ~ 
wed with absolute indifference by the United States Government, 
ich has long entertained a purpose of rooting out Mormonism 
m its midst, and has only sought a fitting and convenient method 
so doing. Without being one of the men whom it is impossible to 
‘lace, Brigham Young had those qualities which constitute a suc~ 
‘sfal governor of men, He was long-headed, resolute, and fana- 
a. The old Puritan strain asserted itself in this, New England 
patate, who added to a zeal and courage that would have elevated 
4 to command in Cromwell's Ironsides, a kind of intellectual 
wlety which is of purely American growth, At any rate, the 
estion will have now to be settled, whether the United States 
L acquiesce in the development of polygamy in their midst. 


CHARMING story of the late Mortimer Collins has, been 

‘omitted from the late Memorials of him, perhaps under the 
‘athat it wonld be derogatory to his reputation as a novelists it is at 
events much to his credit asa man. A Frenchman visiting Eng- 
jd wrote to express to him the satisfaction be had derived from 
\ding his delightful fictions, and expressing a desire to make his 
rsonal acquaintance, ‘The flattered author flies from his country 
irement to London, and asks his adriter to dinner at an hotel ; he 
2 always an idea (and it is very good one) that to dine isto con- 
idate friendship... ‘The guest arrived, and they hada most agreeable 
tertainment. In the middle of it, the Frenchman began to com- 
ment his host. “Of all your werkes, Sare, I do admire most,” 
said, * your ‘ Woman in White! 1" 


A shell bursting on the table would probably have been “q 


constantly 
he has learned to be humane to the b 
come to extend the same indulgence to his fel 


AM the last person to say anything against ; 
nor would I do so if I thought it would d 
harm ; but Ido think that the enthusiasm excited | 


air quite independent of their own exertions 5 aly 

is applied horizontally instead of perpendicularly. $ 
cleverly indeed, but still with comparative ease, into her n 
they had to step on toa platform from the top of the 
before it shot down again—a much more difficult ra 


public favour, has been enough, and more than aan 
think of the tender sympathy I wasted upon that engagi 
‘woman (as I thought her), and then to find that she was all alo 
at all events is now, so could have been) the father of two p 
children! It is perfectly monstrous that human interest’ sho 
excited under such false pretences. And how do I know 
instead of being a graceful feminine creature (the sister, it 
Lulu), enlisting the affections as well as the aj 
Sterner sex, may not be an undersized family man? 

SVLVANUS 
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MISS MISANTHROPE. 


BY JUSTIN MOCARTHY. 


Cuarren XXXIV, 
“WR WRUNG UASSANIO'S HAND, AND SO THRY PARTED.” 


R. MONEY and Heron crossed the lighted and noisy enclosure 

. in front of Westminster Hall, amid the rattling hansoms, the 

g lamps of carriages, the rushing and shouting of policemen, the 

up of grooms with horses forthe senators who were to ride 

‘the cagererowd going in, coming out, and hanging round gene- 

the hope of secing anything, They passed out of the enclosure, 

eross Parliament Square, and so into the road through the Park. 

‘was ready for them there, ‘The place was all silent, dark, 

Jonely. Over the broad arid spaces that opened out before them, 

by the Horse Guards and up to where the column on Waterloo 

could be seen faintly marking the dark grey sky with its darker 

yy, there were hardly any living figures but their own. Up to this 
| had not spoken a word. Then Money began: 

“That's turned out all right, Heron? Youare satisfied, of course, 

ith the way things went?” 
“ Oh, yes ; everything turned out better even than I expected. 
Towe you a great deal for your part in it.” 

“That's nothing. ‘They acted shabbily at first—the Government, 
‘T mean ; but they always do ; and it's all the better for you that they 
hiad to give in so completely. Your speech was capital ; a complete 

success ; everybody says so. You are all right, whether you choose 
4o stay in Parliament or whether you don't," 

“T don't know what I shall do,” Victor said despondivghy. We 
OL COXEE, MO 176, 1T 










Why does Lucy think of this2%n. 

“She says she is convinced that | betwee 
not—well, that there ig not that sort of love 9 
safe and happy for you to marry. She thinks 
you would care more for if you had the chance, a 
more for you—and, in short, she is resolved | 
both to be set free.” 

“Lucy never said a word of this to me—sh 
me of anything—she never spoke of such atl 
have been telling her something——” 

“1 don’t know anything about that—she bas n 
have asked her no questions. I believe the trutl 
yancies Miss Grey and you would be much bet 
other, aud that vou made & sort of mistake when yo 
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and that she is now in the way between you and her friend ; and abe 
is resolved not to be so any longer.” 

"Te this is uny fault——" Herom began. 

“ TEit is your fault, Heron, itis partly my fault as well, and more 
mine than yours ot hers——" 

“Oh! as to her,” Heron broke in, hat ful is there in her?— 
except that she fancied for a moment she could éare about such a 
fellow as I am, wrapped up in my own trumpery affairs and 
my twopenny grievances, ide Ne el 
her?" 

“ Well, L know there id tonne clea mie aa Tt the eae 
all this, in 2 manner, at least. I made a dead set at you, Heron; I 
confess it. 1 thought you would make a capital husband for iny girl; 
Lown that I did my very best to throw you two together, Odd, 
isn't if, that a man should do such a thing? Her mother was as 
innocent of the whole affair as the child unborn, Twas the mateh- 
maker. The plot was innocent enough, Heron ; for I shoukl have 
done all the same if'you! had not sixpence in the world, othe chance 
of getting it; I should have found the sixpences, if Lucy liked you 
and you her. [ liked you, Heron, and that’s a fact, and I do still ; 
and T thought you were the sort of man to whom I could trust: my 
daughter’s happiness when [ left England, as Ealways knew I must 
do sooner or lates, and went to live in x country which may be at 
war with this any day, hearen knows when or wherefore, / have 
grievances enough ngitinst the governments and the systems of this 
place, but Lam Englishman cnough to wish that my girls should 
both be married to genuine, loyal lovers of the old country. Well, 
1am disappointed ; but Isee that I have myself to blame. I'll take 
Tuuey to Russia with me ; she will not stay here, she says, although 
she might stay with her sister if she would.” 

Victor Heron groaned. 

“Lwish Lucy and you had never seen me,” he said.“ You have 
‘been the kindest friends to me that man could have—and this is how 
I make you amends !" 

“Well,” said Money, “in helping you on, of course T was playing 
agame of my own part of the time, for I thought I was pushing 
along: hasband for my daughter. I don't blame you, Heron, one 
bit; it would be out of the nature of things that a boy and girl should 
not fancy’ they were in love with one another who were thrown 
Together, ax I took care that Lucy and you should be. © But, 
mind, I meant you to love each other really 5 it was no part of my 
sieabia marry my Lucelet to any man, who\ was not deep and down 

cry 





believed in such a sudden change? 
ever said of woman could not equal this. 1 


Posie be ond at wooed geaealrie 


“Why she?” Money asked coldly, “Is she w 
made a mistake, Heron ; so did she, it seems.” 

“Well, I am glad to know that Lucy will n 
Tam glad there is to be no breaking of hearts.” 

“On either side; yes, so am I. In truth, Heron, T 
admitting to you that I fear my little girl is not. c 
person, and that she does not always know her own mi 
for her mother was and is the most steadfast and @ 

But there's a great deal of stuff talked about 1 
example of parents and so forth. No, I don't think 
who always knows her own mind,” 

“1 should not have thought she was like that," Vie 

“No; you would rather, I suppose, that she ered | 
when she found that you were not exactly as 
thought you ought tobe? That's the way of us 
pose. But I don't mind saying that Tam a litle 
I don’t know that I am quite pleased. I am not sure 
rather see my girl suffer a little of the heart-ache t 


a to suffer in, 1 shouldn't have thought it of her, 








now that she used to be halfin love with that Blanchet creature at 
one time. Well, she isn’t like her mother in that way; all the 
happier, pethaps, for her in the end.” 

‘They walked on for a while in silence. Each had enough of his 
own thoughts to occupy him. 

"Oh | one thing I ought to tell you,” Money suddenly said, and 
he touched Victor lightly on the arm. “It may interest you by 
and by. When I first laid my plans for you, Heron—these plans that 
have turned out so stecessfill—I had certain ideas of my own. 1 
thought, perhaps, there was some one else who had a better claim on, 
you than Lucelet, and I took some trouble to find out. 1 had it on 
the best authority, as the phrase goes, that there was no such person; 
T would not have moved a step otherwise. If I moved at all, it was 
because T was assured that the coast was clear.” 

“T don't think I quite understand—" 

“No? I don't think you quite understood yourself at that time. 
Shall [ put it plainer?” 

“Oh, for heayen’s sake, as plainly as words can make it! We have 
been playing at cross-purposes quite long enough." 

“Very well," said Money coolly. “I talked to Miss Grey, and 
Tasked her directly if she knew of anyone who was likely to be 
‘nearer to you than Lucelet. I tell you plainly I thought you were 
much more likely to care for her than for Lucelet, and that she- was 
a girl far better suited to you. She knew perfectly well what f meant; 
and she answered me.” 

Even in the darkness of the night Victor knew that the blood was 
crimsoning his face, He groaned again. 

“ Yes, she answered me ; she told me she knew of no such woman, 
T believed her then, and 1 believe her now, I am sure that was 
what she thought then, It must be owned, Heron, my good fellow, 
that you don’t scem exactly to shine in the art of knowing your own 
mind. You were very near making a nice muddle of this.” 

“T have made a nice muddle of everything. Tam ashamed to 
Jook anyone in the face.” 

“You will get over that, I dare say. Don't make a muddle 
again, that’s all. You are well out of this, and so are we. I am 
hardly sorry that Lucelet hasn't her mother's steady true heart when 
I think what she might have suffered. Well, that is all about it. We 
have said all we need to say, I think; for the rest, the more silence 

_ the better.” 
“And I am dismissed ?” said Heron, with a melancholy smile. 
“You are dismissed. It is my daughter’s wish that you and she 


rons bavi meen ; 
you ought to have been all 


which I Nog A a oe m glad st 
and sorry she hasn't feelings a little deeper, perhaps = and 
T'm somewhat in the condition of the man’ 
has lost a shilling and found’ sixpence, and vo n 
that things might have been worke.” al 
“1 don't eee how things codlc very-well r 
said despondingly. 
“Yes, they would have been a great deal wo ] 
had found out all this after you were married and 
were away in Russia and couldn't look ‘after my I 
Not that you wouldn't be an excellent husband: 
T'm sure, but it would not be the sort of thing we any 
and it would be too late to set things right then, 
‘That's how things might have been worse, Heron." 
«There is something in all this T don! 
said vehemently ; “*t don't mean as regards you, M 
but this sudden change of Lucy's. It isn’t like hers 1 
ont—" 


ay “ My good ‘fellow, would you have it otf 
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to persuade Lucelet to change her mind again and to marry you? I 
tell you openly, that if there were the Jeast chance of her doing so— 
which there is not—f would not allow her.” + 

+ No, don’t mean that ; bus E am sure she mst have been told, 
‘something about me—this is. so unlike he-——" 

What does all that matter? The affair is best left as it is: She 
‘says she will not marry you ; you don’t want to marry her; I don't 
want now that you should marry each other, In heaven's name, 
what can we all do better than to say no more about it, and shake 
handsand part? Doyou think itisastate of things that is likely to be 
any the better for asking the why and the wherefore of this and that? 
T don't. It’s all over, Heron, and that's the long and the short of it. 
Tam going to a new country, and a newcountry is a new career, they 
says I dare say you'll hear some day of Lucelet being married to a 
Russian prince. Anyhow, think of us kindly as we shall. of you, 
always, and if you can do anything here and J over there w keep 
the two countries on terms of friendship, let us do so, inGod’s name, 
my boy, I don't want to finish up my career by firing upon the old 
flag or failing to stand by the new one; and so good-bye.’ 

He held out his hand. Victor took it in silence. Indeed, he 
would have found it hard to say anything very coherent just then, 

“Ob | by the way,” Money said, “I was near forgetting. You 
have a cigar-case about you?” 

Victor produced his cigar-ease. 

“Give it to me," Money said, “and take mine, It will be a 
friendly exchange, and will remind us of each other if we need any 
reminding: Here—that's the cigar-case 1 had when we met and. 
talked together that first night in Pais.” 

Heron took-the case and gave his own, saying, as well.as he 
could, “And this is the one that I had then, too,” 

““Ahy yes, I was in hopes it would be so. Well, that’s all right. 
You told me then I hud better have nothing to do with you—don’t 
you remember ?—because you were a man with a.grievance.” 

“.L wish to heaven you had followed my advice.” 

No, no, Heron; don'vsay that. You are, not to blame for any= 
thing, and we were good friends, and we always shall be I hope, and 
we have had some pleasant times together, and L hope to hear lots of 
good news of you in every way. Well, good-bye, and. whenever 
either.of us pulls out his cigar-case to have a smoke, he can’t help 
thinking of the night we first talked together in Paris,” 

Yes,” Heron said, “and of the last night we talked together in 
London.” 





‘Was Lucy, then, reall; ove tl 
regretfiilly reported her to be? The answer is a! 
most answers are which seck to explain human ¢} 
tainly was no light-o'-love in the sense of having: 
any of her personal devotion to Heron. She loved! hi 
for the present ;' and her love was as likely to p 
emotion if it had the chances in its favour as an 
tained by a girl whose whole nature was 0 
rather than strong: But she had for some time t 
whether Heron was really devoted to her, and whether, 
not so, they could be very happy together. She had & 
that her presence was not necessary to his. 
she had noticed that he always put aside his favourite 
came to talk to her. She had tried to get up such political 
as she knew to be interesting to him, but she could not 
soul into them ; and, in spite of all that she could d 
he began to think he was boring her when he talked of stich, thing 
and he persisted in turning to something else. There wi 
indeed, as we have already said, when Victor, stricken 
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‘of remorse because he did not love her more, became suddenly so 
attentive and so’tender that Lucy was very happy. But even then she 
came by degrees to sce that this, too, was only a coming down to her 
level, not a lover's rapturous delight in the society of her he loved. 
In truth, she had had the greatest desire of her young life gratified so 
far, and she found that she was not more happy but less happy than 
before, She began to look forward to the future with a deepening 


All this, however, was only a dim apprehension, such as might 
well trouble the soul of any girl about to enter into an entirely new 
way of life, and to give up her happiness into the keeping of one who 
was, after all, comparatively a stranger. Lucy had been so happy at 
home, so closely cared for, so tenslerly loved by father and mother, 
that she might well feel a little doubt and sinking of the heart at the 
prospect of leaving for ever the nest in which she had been so sweetly 
sheltered. Her home life had almost no duties. She was only asked 
to be happy, and to love her father, mother, and sister ; and she could 
not help doing all this in any case. It would not, therefore, be 
possible that she could look out with mere delight to the leaving of 
sucha home. But if things had gone on in the ordinary course, 
she would, perhaps, have begun to think less and less of the 
danger of not being loved enough by her future husband ; and once 
they were married, she would probably, after a few months, have 
ceased (0 think about the matter at all, For up to this time she 
had only feared that Victor Heron was not as much in love with her 
as she knew she was with him. ‘The idea had not arisen in her mind 
that he might all the time be in love with some one else. 

These fears and doubts came by fits and starte. There were 
right days when she seemed to wake up in the morning with no 
fears and doubts at all. Such a day was that on which she expected. 
and received the visit from Minola, ‘The very evening before she 
had been tormented by serious alarms, and begun to think that she 
must lay open her doubts to some stronger intelligence than her own, 
and once for all take counsel. ‘There was only ane friend to whom 
she could trust such a confidence, and on whose heart and judgment 
‘she thought she could rely, and that was Minola y. She wrote 
to Minola therefore, begging, her to come to Victoria Strect and see 
her. ‘This was the letter of which we have already heard, in which 
she insisted: on seeing “dear darling Nola at once, at once," because 
of something “ most particular" on which she wanted her advice “so 
much, ch, so much!” Strangely enough, when she had written the 
etter, and thus as she thought made up her mind to seek a confidante 






with her that day, the lives of most of the persons we ka 
pages would probably have turned out something q 
Lucy could not refuse darling Theresa just when they we 
to separate, in a manner at least, and she went out; a 
came back Minola and Victor Heron were together: 

‘She was so happy and in such high spirits. She loved 
zo much. She wondered to see them, as she thought, | 
enough to each other, She-brought them together and 
hands clasp. Then she saw how the colour ‘ran to Mi 
and how her eyes fell, and how Victor Heron's lips q re 
his hand trembled. She locked frem one to the other in: 
and felt for the moment as if some strong electric: ic 
her foreibly out of a circle in which they two remained. Wi 
came of it, ‘They parted and went thelr way) as 0 
might do. Lucy had not the faintest ‘suspicion of any treachery: 
She was sure that she knew all that was to be known. She felt sure 
that if she was right in the terrible conjecture that came into be 
mind, it was'a discovery for them as well pees | 
‘not persuade herself that she had not made a discovery. 
pierced through and through by the conviction that that one moment 

| 


| 
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had made a change in their lives which nothing on earth could repair. 
Stic wan: dtetrarte, wild, almost hysterical, during the remainder of 
‘Minola’s short visit; and Minola pein panniers nto tenn 
‘Biinchet came and told the story hebad to tell, 

/)She did not-doubt the literal truth of the story, but she di oe 
interprevit in Blanchet's way. ‘She’ was sure it was ; 

Defic Wad tac cls tha ores ets shir i alo ial Bea 
Minola and Victor which came of the unhappy contact she had forced 
‘upon them. Her truthful, genial soa! got at ‘the reality of 

‘once, and she saw Victor and Minola in the Park forming noble, 
disinterested plans of selfesicrifice and of utter silence for her make. 
‘Then her mind was made up. She resolved to see her father at once 
‘and tell him that she would not marry Victor Heron; but she rev 
‘solved, too, to take the burden of the change of mind wholly on 
Herself. She would not make her father and mother unhappy by telling 
‘of her own unhappiness. If Minola and Victor were fond of each 
other, a5 now seemed but too sure, she would ‘not offer to give Heron 
wp in any way which might allow of a futile and barren rivalry in 
self-sacrifice, She would make it impossible for anyone to interfere 
‘swith the course she had determined to follow. It was only wonderful 
to her now how she could have avoided secing something of this 
before—how it never occurred to her that Minola would be @somuch 
more suitable wife for Victor than she could ever be. Now ft all 
seemed so obvious and clear, Now she understood the Strange 
habitual chilliness which seemed to envelope, Hike an atmosphere, 
herself and Victor. Now she understood why their’ engagement, 
which she had 20 longed for, brought her so little happiness Now 
her mind went back to that night when she first took Minola into her 
confidence, and told her of her love for Heron. She remembered 
how cold, and strange, and unlike herself Minola ¢eemed) then; and 
How from that very hour Minola had alway# seemed to avoid the 
‘company of Heron, with whom she had always before been sofriendly ; 
and how sometimes, ax Lucy bad seen with wonder, Minola had 
almost appeared to ike him, “When I told her about miyself,” 
Lucy now felt certain, “she was already in love with him, and from 
that time out she only tried to hide it and to keep away from hin.” 

‘Therefore Lucy made her sacrifice, such as it was, Let us not 

undervalue it, even though there had been growing up in her mind 
for some time a’ conviction that when she and Heron became 
‘engaged to each other it was the result of a sudden impulse~of an 
impulse rather from her than from him, and that itwas a mistake. 
She still!loved him, not indecd with the depth and strength oCa woe 






jounced, 
her when she heard the name of the 


‘out all about everything,” Lucy said desp 
rustled, fluttered, and rattled into ae 


to say if they are true or false.” 

” What are the things, Laura?” Mrs. Money ash 
soft, deep melancholy of which had received from 
an additional depth of melancholy. 

“Oh, well, everything—all sorts of things—you | 
idea! Is it true that Mr. Money and you are going a 
Russia?” 

“Te is quite true, Laura.” 

“And to bean enemy of this country, perhaps, when everybody 
says there is sure to bea war, I declare to you, darling Theresa, 1 
felt when I heard it as if the end of the world were certainly coming. 
1 do believe it is coming,” tails 

“fam sure I wish it would come quickly," Lucy interposed. — 

“Now, you dear, darling créature, why should you wish that ? Of 
all persons in the world, you to wish that! Do tell ine vide 
to have the end of the world come so quickly?” 

“ Because,” Lucy answered coolly, ‘(if the end of | the work fs 6 
come at all, [ should like it to come in my time ; T pai 
it, Lady Limpenny.” 

“Oh, that’s it? Ob, yes, yes! But I should be dread fads 


=| 
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Tshould not have the courage ; you young people have so much 
courage. Iam quite afraid to think of it, But it will come very 
soon, my dear, very soon ; you may depend on that. All. the signs 
‘are there, Tam told, Sir James laughs ; he only laughs—think of 
that! But you are going to live in Russia, all of you, at once?” 

“ After Theresa is married," Mrs, Money explained, “She, of 
‘course, will not yo with us.” 

“OF course not—of course not, dearest Theresa. And this 
darling girl whom I see before me now—does she go?" 

“Yes, Lucy goes with us, of course.” 

“Tndeed !" Lady Limpenny opened her eyes to their uttermost 
capacity of expansion at this answer, and she prolonged the first 
syllable of her “indeed” so that it resembled some linked sweetness 
‘of music long drawn out. When she had said the word once aloud 
she appeared to say it over two or three times to herself, for she turned 
and bowed her head with exactly the same wondering, inquiring 
expression which she put on when she indulged in her public 
demonstration of amazement. 

“Oh, yes 1 Lucy goes with us, of course. She intends to pick up 
a Russian prince." 

‘This little pleasantry Mrs. Money had borrowed from her husband, 
believing it to be rather a subtle and clever device for throwing in- 
quiring people off the scent. 

“Indeed! A Russian prince. How very nice! And to havea 
great many serfs, I suppose, like the lady in Let Daniicheffi—only 1 
Know our dear young friend would not be quite so cruel ; and, besides, 
1 believe there are no serfs now. But now tell me, you dears, how 
does our distinguished friend in Parliament—Mr. Heron, I mean— 
how does he like this? Won't he be apt to quarrel with the Russian 
prince?” 

“Ob, dear, no!" said Mrs. Money ; “why should he?” 

“Why should he? Oh, indeed | Well, now, really, you do surprise 
me. Why should he? Well, I should have thought—bnt of course 
you know best. And so you are all goig to leave us, and to go to 
Russia! And if there should be a war? I thought Mr. Money was 
too much of a patriot —” 

“Mr. Money és a patriot,” his wife solemnly said; “he is too 
much of a patriot to be able to sce his country degraded by an aris. 
tocraticsystem which is inconsistent cither with her national progress 
or with the progress of humanity. England is not the English Goyern- 
ment, Laura Limpenny. ‘The English Government have 
systematically denied to Mr. Money an opportunity of wal 

















means confined to mere letters of introduction, 
he had goodly store. . 
Lucy withdrew to the window, and looked i 
poor poet! Once she admired him greatly ; and the 
‘back of that pleasant girlish time when he was a 
of god in her eyes. Lately, when he had acted 
and brought about such strange confusion, 
excuse for him because she fancied that perhaps it 
love for her that had made him try to set her against H 
although the result had been so. sad for her, yet what 
all the centuries before and since Lady Anne vas born 
with more lenient eye upon the treacheries that, were 
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pf her? ‘Lhere was something of added loneliness in the Kaneledge 
hat he to had passed beyond the horizon of her history. 

We hope he will do well in America,” Mrs, Money vi 
and perhaps become a great inan one day, and come back to 

and see his friends, who will be proud of his success, I am 
ure.” ‘ 
Lucy came forward again, and stood a8 it were in her mother’s 
phadow. Lady Limpenny began again complacently : ‘ 
ae ae darling, ‘was not wrong fa alli my news, axed 
mother knew this as well as I did. You see everybody és going 
5 and our young friend too with the odd, pretty name, the girl 
all the lovely hair, you know—the hair that you tell me is really 
her own, What is thar pretty girl's odd name? I ought to 
it, Lam sure,” 
_ Mrm Money would much rather this pretty gis mame had ot 
been brought up just then. But there was no escaping Lady Lim- 
penny, and she quietly answered : * 

“You mean Miss Grey, Laura—Minola Grey ?” 

“Yes, t0 be sure; how could I forget that sweet, pretty, odd 
game? Minola Grey, of course. And she too has gone away and 
peace cms bese roms, Tam wld," 

 Minola Grey gone away?” Lucy asked in genuine astonish. 
ment, “It can't be, Lady Limpenny ; why should she go’away, 
mamma? Do you know anything of this too?” 

“No, my dearest,” her mother said; “I know nothing at-all 
about it, Are you certain, Laura? It looks so unlikely, you know, 
that Minola Grey could go anywhere without letting us know 
something about it.” 
|“ Quite certain, darling Theresa. have only just, been at} the 
young lady's lodgings, and so ridiculous I did seem, you can't ‘think 
oh! you really can't!" 

Lacy looked as if she found no difficulty in thinking of Lady 
Limpenny making herself seem ridiculous. 

“ Because," Lady Limpenny explained, in answer to inquiring 
looks from Mrs. Money, “ the very moment I got to the door I 
forgot the dear young lady's name, I could not remember it... 1 
could only ask for the young Jady. But of course they knew whom 
I meant, for there was no other young lady living there." 

“ Well, but about her—about Minola?” Mrs. Money asked vith 
a little impatience. 

About her? Ohl yes, yes,to be sure. Well, my dear; they 
told me she bad left that place and Ieft London; and that they did 








a friend was Mr. Money ; a greater friend was Mi 
greatest friend of all was, the truth—-about their 

‘There was nothing more to be got now, | 
affairs of the Moneys or of anybody else, and 
her intention of going to find out something 
Tr was in Lady Limpenny’s mind to offer h 
when a card was brought to Mrs, Money, who hand 
saying significantly, “ Mr. Sheppard, my dear ;" and 
decided at once to remain and see this viaitor, about h 
heard a yreat deal, and whom, from Mrs, Money's look, 
assumed to be in some way an object of especial 
present moment. 

Mr, Sheppird looked remarkably pale and 
entered the room. He had of late become well 
Money, who always regarded him with a peculiar 
day, now seeming so long ago, when she heard from M 
that he was a lover of Minola Grey. She knew too that her 
lately had leaned to the side of Sheppard as a possible 
for Minola, while she herself had in secret preferred 
of Herbert Blanchet. She did not doubt that Mr, rn 
visit had something to do with Minola and the strange: 
Limpenny had been telling. 
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‘Mr. Sheppard explained that he had not at first had any mtention 
of intruding on the Iadies—no emotion or surprise could make him 
forego bis formalism of manner—but that as he found Mr. Moncy 
was not at home, he bad taken the liberty of paying them a visit. 
Both ladies expressed themselves as greatly delighted. Mr. Sheppard 
did not get much further, however, except into such matters as the 
weather and the debates in Parliament, and Mrs. Money made no 
effort to draw him into any closer converse. Lady Limpenny pene~ 
trated the meaning of this with that remarkable astuteness on which 
she prided herself, and which she was convinced could never be 
deceived. “They won't speak before me," she said in her own 
mind. “It's something very serious and shocking; Miss Grey has 
gone off and married some dreadful person; or something has 
occurred which they don’t want meto know. But I'll find it all out.” 

She had nothing better for it at the moment, however, than to 
take her leave, which she did with many vows that they must all see 
a great deal of cach other before they left England, 

“ Lady Limpenny is a very dear old friend of mine, Mr. Sheppard,” 
Mrs. Money explained, “ but I did not wish to speak of anything 
concerning some of our friends in the presence even of her, You 
have come to tell us something about a very dear friend, Mr. Shep- 
pard, have you not?" 

“Thave come rather to ask you for some information about a 
very dear friend,” Sheppard said, with white and trembling lips, as he 
rose from his seat and came near Mrs. Moncy. “I have come to 
ask you if you can tell me anything about Miss Grey?” 

“ Nothing at all, Mr. Sheppard, 1 am sorry to say. I thought you 
had come to relieve our anxiety. Is this true, this story we have just 
been hearing—is it true that she has left London?" 

Sheppard looked from one woman's face to the other. He was 
always naturally suspicious, and at first he could not believe it 
possible that they two were not in some plot against him, 

“Don't you really know?" he asked. “ Don't either of you ladies 
really know? Don't you know where she has gone, nor why, nor 
anything about her? Is it possible she can have gone away from 
London and you not know?” 

“1 never heard a word about it until a moment ago," Mrs. Money 
said, “fam all in amazement, Mr. Sheppard ; I really felt sure that 
you knew, and were coming with some explanation from her, 
pethaps." Mrs. Money had begun to think that perhaps for some 
inscrutable reason Minola might have consented to marry Mr. 
‘Sheppard, and gone down into the country or to Scotland to do i. 
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if she has gone away. She has not told 
‘am sure it was with some good purpose, and 
was doing right—or was in some one's way—0 
and can hardly guess! But I do sympathise 
af you will allow me to speak to you plainly 
indeed—indced, there is no use in your thinking of No 
angry, mamma, and think that Iam talking asa girl 


at that moment brought her « letter, and she saw fh 
the handwriting of Minola Grey, She left the room: 
another ward. 

“Your daughter knows something which she will 
Sheppard said gloomily. 


“No,” Mra. Money answered ; “she said she- 
but she guesses something, perhaps, which she does not} 
to tell. It would be of no use asking her any more 


‘Mr, Sheppard ; and she is a good deal disturbed at 
“Certainly, certainly,” Mr, Sheppard hastened to 
quite aware of that : and I have to apologise again for it 








sympathise with fitaes seaman ay RE : 

* Allaw me to remove a misconception, Mr. Sheppard,” Sirs. 
Money said, turning her deep eyes on him and | speaking in 
double-distilled melancholy, “My daughter is not about to be 
married ; she is going to Russia with us; any reports you may hay 
heard to the contrary are entirely untrue.” 

* But—I beg your pardon,” the aghast Sheppard asked 5 “is 
posible?—is it not true that Miss Money is to be married to Mr 
Heron?" 

“Tt is not true, Mr. Sheppard ; distinctly not true. Whatever 
‘thoughts of that kind may once have existed, exist, 1 can assure you, 
no longer. Miss Money is not going to marry anyonc—at present, 
at least ; she is going to Russia with her father and me.” 

“Then I see it all! I need not ask any more explanations, and 
T have only to beg pardon again for having intruded upon you. I 
‘see itall now only too clearly ; see that 1 have thrown away half my 
fife for nothing, and been made a fool of all the time—and this is 
the end!" 

Mrs Money looked at him in wonder. He was white with anger 
and excitement. She dic not understand him in the least. She had 
not yet been told the full reason of the breaking.off of the engage- 
ment between Lucy and Heron, and knew no more than that Lucy 
now thought she did not care about him, Her mind was therefore 
filled with a certain pity for the discarded lover whom she pictured 
‘as suffering greatly in secret, and the meaning of Sheppard's words 
was lost on her. When with a formal bow he quitted the room, she 


















‘could only thin! + his disappointment in love must have samewhar 
disturbed his brai 

Mr. Sheppard went and walked the Victoria Embankment for 
hours. He was very angry, biter, and miserable ; and yetbe was in 





his secret heart longing to know the worst, He began to be ashamed 
of the manner in which his life was wasting away in fruitless. pursuit 
of a girl who he now saw could not be made to care for him. If the 
worst were over he thought he would begin to shake off some of his 
passion and be like a man again, The worst in his eyes was what he 
now felt an almost perfect assurance that he was soon destined to 
hear—the news that Minola Grey and Victor Heron had been 
married. Why they should have chosen to do this in secret, and 


by means of a sort of flight, instead of in the oyen Win oh Say, 
viva 





Tally to give up mo longa tere seemed to in the 
that in any moment of good fortune on his side, 


might be able to take up his iis sas cod ST 
It will be a source of consolation to all tender pide kr 
after all Mr. Sheppard is not likely to die of a broken heart 
should lose Minola Grey. 

Meanwhile Lucy in her room had read the letter 
It was a letter which it had cost much pain to write and sm 
much pain to read. It was full of the proud humiliation of a 
that not willingly humbles itself, but which, brought face to face 
the duty, does it to the full. Only one who like Lucy knew 
most of the story it had to tell could well have understood all 
it meant to say. Minola took much for granted ; she was speaking 
only to the heart of her friend. She spake in the briefest manner 
possible of her meeting with Heron in the Park, and of what Blanchet 
had told Lucy and had told her about it. She assumed that Lucy 
would know there was nothing in that chance meeting of which any= 
‘one had to be ashamed—except indeed the unworthy friend who had 
misconstrued it, and over him, too, Minola passed with the 
words. What the letter was meant to tell was that Minola b 
determined to leave England, and notto return for many, many 
making no pretence at concealment of the truth that she 
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because of an unhappy, a long-cherished, and a long.hidden love. 
Long since she would have gone away, Minola said, but that she 
dreaded to have her secret guessed at, and believed she could other= 
wise conceal it forever. So far as the letter told, it was but the 
Unhappy lave of the writer fora man she coald not many. No word 
in it hinted at the possibility of the unhappy loye being unhappily 
100 well returned. Minola's only thought still was to keep Lucy and 
Victor Heron together, 

"<9 naw, dear, deat Lucy, good-bye, { shall only he a day or 
‘wo More at Keeton, and shall merely rush through London om my 
way outwards, so that I sban't see you any more for the present. 
But we shall meet again some time, when I have got over all this, 
and am not ashamed of myself or of you any more ; and we shall be 
friends, as we are. I could say ever so much more, but to what end, 
dear? I leaye you to do with my wretched secret as you please; to 
hide it or proclaim it just as you like} only I can't claim for this 
mood of mind cyen the courage of desperation or the merit of seli= 
inflicted penance, for { know well enough all the time how very safe 
it i$ in your dear little kindly hands. Say whatever you think right 
for me in the way of good-byes and of good wishes to your father, 
and mother, and sister, and to anyone else you think fit; you could 
‘not possibly say anything too strong in the way of affection and gra- 
titude from me to all who are close to you and whom you love, 

“ Always, dear Lucy, your friend, 
“Nota.” 








‘As soon as she could do anything for her tears Lucy sat down and 
Wrote a few lines to Victor Heron, telling him that Nola was at 
Keeton, and that if he went there at once he might find her before 
she left England, and bidding him go to her, and wishing her and 
him all happiness. ‘This letter she gave to a servant, telling him to 
take a hansom cab and find Mr. Heron wherever he was, and give it 
to him. Then Lucy quietly came downstairs and sat by her mother’s 
side, and whispered to her : 

“Mamma, I am ready to go to Russia now any time. I think we 
shall be much happier there than here. 

‘The letter found Victor Heron in a sort of despair. He had 
written to Minola, and got no answer ; he had gone to her old place, 
and found that his Ictter was still lying there. Nothing was known 
of Minola, except that she had left London, that she was not expected 
there any more, and that it was supposed she had gone to live “in 
France, or Italy, or somewhere ;” and that Mary Blanche\ Wad sae 
with her brother to America, 


as they 

to be feared that Minola did not belong te, 

well-regulated minds ean always show them when 
wrong, and who can therefore wrap thems 

able mantle of self-satislietion and go to sleep, a: 

deck of the vessel when the storm was raging and he 
could neither help nor hinder. Minola kept racking 
know whether she had not in some way done wrong, 
blame for the troubles that had come on her and on) 
friends. She felt as if in some way she must have done 4 
Lucy Money. Even when she found herself breaking | 
the defection of Mary Blanchet, she went on asking hh 
there must not be something strangely defective in 
seeing that she could not keep even poor Mary, for 
done so much, still faithful to her. 

One thing was clear to her during all her depression 5. 
that, as soon as she could rally enough of mental strength 
thing, she must efface herself from the association of th 
she had known in London. She must absolutely take 
from those to whom her presence henceforth could only be: 
rassment. All herscheme of lonely and proud inept 
a disastrous failure ; and her only business now was to get: 
the least harm to those she still so much loved, Uf 

Jutely gone out of sight and reach af Lavey ave Heron, all 
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might yet come right. The suddenly discovered love of Heron and 
her, too early seen unknown and known too late, would be but am 
episode in his life, to be looked back upon hereafter with kindly, un- 
embittered emotion. For herself she should at least have always the 
sweet memory that she had loved and been loved when she was young. 
She prepared, therefore, after one miserable night, for what she 
called effacing herself. She had determined to go and live in Rome. Ty 
‘became more and more an idea of hers that she would be able to find 
peace in Rome—that refuge to which so many sick hearts are always: 
turning, they know not why. But in the mean time there must be 
arrangements made for enabling her project of living at Rome to be 
conveniently carried out. The best thing, therefore, that she could 
think of was to go down to Keeton and consult the lawyer in the 
hands of whose firm the yet unarranged aflairs of her father and her- 
self remained. She had a pleasant recollection of a motherly, kindly 
woman, his wife, who showed a deep interest in her during her last 
visit to Duke's-Keetun—that visit which was fraught with such 
momentous consequences, She thought, too, she would be glid to 
have a look at Keeton for the last time; it should, she felt resolved, 
be the very last time. Wherever she might go afterwards, whether 
she remained in Rome or wandered on to some other restil 
she was determined that she wonld not return to England. She 
remembered one or two pleasant girls in the lawyer's house ; and she 
thought that they would help her mong them to. make her arange= 
ments, and get her some intelligent, well-brought-up Keeton lass, who 
would like to tmyel and see the world, and be her maid and com- 
panion, and who would have no brother, or sweetheart, or other male 
attraction of any kind whose memory must be dragged at each 
remove a lengthening chain. It would not take long to make these 
arrangements, and then she would efface herself from England forever, 
She would write, of course, to Lucy and to her mother. But noty 
she thought, until she was fairly out of London, and so far on her 
way to her project of self-exile. It would be idle to try to ignore 
what had happened, and to go to sce the Moneys and try to make 
them believe, or to seem as if they believed, that she was leaving 
England simply becanse she had taken a whim for travel. All that 
would be absurd now. For her own sake and the sake of all others 
concerned she had only to go out of England as soon as possible, 
and begin for the second time a new life. Her arrangements for 
lexving town were soon made ; and one soft spring evening she found 
hemelf straining her eyes from the window of a railway carriage for a 
Jast look at the London of her dreams and hopes, 











She wrote to Lucy the letter we have 
she began to feel as if she had take lea Hd 
and were about to enter a tomb. If'she had ev 
which 50 alarmed poor Mr. Saulsbury, it ix 
have gone to Rome with the resolve to shelter | 
its sanctuaries, A 
A day or two passed away ; and she was almost: 
going. She meant to travel so a8 to reach London 
to drive from one station to another, and cross to. 
once. She got outa map of Rome many a time and t 
as once she used to study the map of London, in 
arrived there she might not be a stranger. But she | 
the old spirit ; and for fellow-traveller now she had 
Mary Blanchet, but a pretty and red-checked Keeton 
no manner of curiosity about Rome or any other place. 
One farewell she had to make, which could not 
with. She must see the park and the Mausoleum for th 
She must be alone there, She must sit once more on 
that monument, and think of the past days there, and. 
bye for ever. She had been very sad there, and the sad 
it to her now ; she had had sweet dreams and bright h 
the place where they had floated round her was 
spot where some ones we have loved lie buried. 
Te was acalm, beautiful evening as she passed through 
to nand into the park. The business of the to 
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was, was still going on, and she knew that she was likely to have the 
trees all to herself for more than an hour to come. She went on to 
the Mausoleum and met no one, 

‘The voices of the woods were <weet, musical, and melancholy fa 
herears, She allowed the influence af the scene and its memories 
to sink into her soul. As she sat on the steps of the monument, she 
seemed to pass through a series of experiences as long drawn out as 
those of the Persian king im the story, who during his moment's 
plunge in the water lived whole years of trial, and toil, and love, and. 
Joss. It was strange, and sweet, to close her eyes, and in the murs 
wir of the trees to faney that she heard the laugh of her brother as 
he and she played together in the old time that now for the moment 
seemed today again, Then there came back to recollection her 
girlish days ; her romantic fancies and hopes; the heroes of her 

; harmles loves ; the weary home-life when no one within 
the iar walls that! were nesumed to constitute her home appeared ta. 
care for her any more. And then Mary Blanchet, so kind, and quaint, 
and good! Ah! but if our lonely heroine meant to enjoy the dreamy, 
half-sensuous delight of her hour among the trees and the associations 
of her childhood, she ought not to have allowed any memory of 
Mary Blanchet to steal in among the recollections ; for with that 
mame came all the rest : care the names of the friends she had lost ; 
came with such intensity of regret the thought of the one man whom 
she had sa deeply loved, and whom she must ever see more, One 
little moment of acknowledged love, one moment with a bitterness of 
secrecy and shame mingled in its passionate, flecting joy—and this 
waa all, and all was over ; and she was going away to lead a lonely 
life of renunciation and repression, and never to know one my of 
happy love. It was hard ; she was 80 very young. She covered her 
face with her hands, and gave way to a passion of tears, But her 
tears, even in their starting, brought a new and painful memory with 
them—the memory of the day when she sat on those very steps 
before, and was resolved to leave Keeton, and go to be independent 
and happy in Landon ; and when poor Sheppard came up through 
these very trees and tried to make her love him, Her heart was 
softened to him now. He and she were in a manner companions in 
misfortune. She reproached herself now for having been cold, and 
sarcastic, and bitter to him that day. She wondered how she could 
have found it in her heart to be so hard and unkind to anyone who 
loved ; and she felt inclined to own that she deserved any fate that 
might have come on her since she had been so unsympathetic with 
others. She still kept her head down and her face hidden ip hex 





as a statue, although not indeed sop 
wonder, dread, insane hope, all unspe 

my reason?” she asked... She did. mot know 
escape now ; and she could not stand any To 

the steps of the Mausoleum, and waited: 

For there was no longer any possibil © 
was Victor Heron himself who was coming with 
her, 






He was breathless when he came uptoher 

“Lknew I should find you here,” he said, and. 
the steps of the Mausoleum beside her. 

“ Where is Lucy—has anything happened 2" she: 

“ Many things have happened that concem you and 
you all, only I must say this first-—I am free to tell yo 
you, and to ask you to forgive me for not saying this 
1 ought to have known it; and 1 have so much to say—a 
seated beside her he threw his arm round her, and 
towards him, 

“ But Lucy, where is Lucy?” Minola asked, still endea 
retain her self-command and to withdraw from Naclagge 

“It was Lacy who told me you were here, and sent : 
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No, Minola, you shall not get away from me now; no more cross- 
purposes | T have come for you. lahat ‘You will not 
send ie away? No; Til never leave you 

“ T was going away,” said Miao Coathag va eal Savile 
and hardly knowing what she and he were saying. “T was going 
away to Rome for ever, to avoid you all, and leave you and Lucy to 
be happy and free;" and the tears came into her eyes again, and she 
could not say any more, 

“Oh, youshan't go to Rome, or anywhere, unless 1 go with you ” 
“but T have so much to tell you, Can you listen now, and 
understand, do you think?" 

“Ob, yes, can; I am not so absurd 1” she answered; feeling, 
nevertheless, very absurd—if it is absurd to be greatly agitated under 
the influence of a sucden hope that even yet seems a bewildering 
impossibility. 

‘Vhen he began to explain in very rapid and incoherent: manner, 
and with his natwal vivacity and impetuosity intensified a huadred- 
fold by the emotions of the moment. Much of what be said only 
she could well have followed or even guessed at; some of it she 
allowed to pass by without quite understnding it ‘The burden of 
it all was clear, however: Lucy had found out that she did not really 
love him, anc) the breaking off of the engagement had come from her 
and her father. Heron was alsolutely free, 

‘They talked together for a Jong time. It wasstrange; he did not, 
after the few hurried utterances of the first breathless moment, say one 
word about their becoming man and wife. “That was understood and 
settled somehow without any further specch, Only when he had 
done his explanation, and made repeated protestations of ‘his sorrow 
for his own blindness and stupidity, and had declared half-a-dozen 
times over that she was the most generous ereature living to forgive 
him and endure him, he at last drew her to him and kissed her—and 
their compact was made, 

‘There were many little intervals of silence. Now that the first 
Tush of surprise and emotion was over, the lovers were rather shy of 
each other in their new relations 

“J am distressed about Lucy in all this," Minola said. 
she could be happy as well ws 1.” 

Then she became thoughtful, and glanced inquiringly into 
Heron's face. She wondered if he had any glimpse of the suspicion 
that was strong in her mind, and that filled her eyes with new tears, 
and made her think af Lucy as 2 heroine of romance and a bene= 
factress. No, he had clearly no such thought, 
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“ Dear, sweet, brave little Lacy !~ broke from Minol’s lips. 

# Yes, yes,” Victor said, looking up with sparkling eres, “ wasr'tit 
spirited and sensible of her? She found thar’she really could not 
care about me, and she had the courage and truthfulness to say so. 
Why, another girl would have been afraid of being thought fickle. 
and would just have let the thing go on and made us both unhappy 
for life.” 

Minola remained silent for 2 moment. Some day, she thought, 
she would speak with him of all that again, bat not now. 

“I have to go back to town tonight,” he said. “I shall 
leave Keeton at seven, and be in the House in time for the divi- 
sion.” * 

“I think,” she said hesitatingly, “I should like to go to Rome 
still; I should like to be away from London and from alll the people 
we know for a little.” 

Heron thought for a moment. 

“It would be better, perhaps,” he said decisively. “I shall be 
free in a few days, and I will go to you there. Besides, how glorious 
to be married in Rome!” 

She did not speak. Her heart and eyes were too full. After 2 
moment she rose. 

“We must go,” she said. 

‘They both looked around them at the scene, the trees, the paths, 
the Mausoleum, in silence. Victor, however, gave his looks after a 
moment to her upturned beautifull face. 

“You are happy, dearest?” he asked, not doubtingly, but for 
reassurance of the happiness he felt. 

“Oh, yes, only too happy! I cannot realise it—yet.” 

“And you don’t dislike men any more?” 

“No,” she answered with a brightening face; and added, “Not 
women either,” for she was still thinking of Lucy. 

“No more Miss Misanthrope ?” he said, and he drew her towards 
him again. 

“No more,” she replied, with a blush and a smile; and, hardly 
knowing what she did, she kissed him. 

‘Then he gently drew her arm within his, and, as the evening was 
beginning to fall, they went out of the park together. 


The End 
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FRANCOIS RABELATS) 


J OWHERE is evidence of that irony of fate on which Solomon 
and Sophocles alike insist more abundantly supplied than 

in the history of Rabelais. Though the boldest and most out- 
spoken of the reformers of his age, Rabelais escaped the perils to 
which less ardent spirits succumbed, and sailed lightly over the seas of 
persecution in which bis friends and associates were engulfed, Of 
the small circle of his intimate acquaintance during his residence 
at Legugé, the court of the Bishop of Maillezais, or at Montpellier 
while prosecuting his studies in medicine, one, Etienne Dolet, was tor- 
tured first, then hanged, and lastly burned on the Place Maubert in 
Paris;a second, Bonaventure Despériers, the author of the “Cymbalum. 
Mundi,” committed suicide through fear of a similar fate ; Marot, a 
third, after undergoing repeated imprisonment, died in banishment at 
Turin ; and Calvin, whose intimacy with Rabelais is a matter of 
assumption rather than of knowledge, closed in exile at Geneva an 
existence in the course of which he had experienced, as well as admin- 
istered, most forms of persecution, Not less active than the enemies 
of Dolet or of Despdriers were those of Rabelais, Against him were 
arrayed, not only the Parliament and the Sorbonne, each of them 
more orthodox than the Pope or the Church, but in his later days, 
when his life or freedom was in most constant jeopardy, the literary 
circle composed of Ronsard and his followers, and known as the 
Pléiade ; the whole fraternity of the monks whom Rabelais had 





1 When yeference Is made to the French test the edition employed is that of 
Esmangart dnd Eloi Johanneau, wn ax the Edition Variorum, 9 vols (Park, 
1823). This edition, though overisden with ootes, supplies a clear and intelligible 
tet The English translation is that of Urquhart and Motteux (Chatto & Windus}. 
Among the principal yources whence facts are drawn are: * Rabelais et son CEuvre,’ 
by Joan Floury (Maris, 1876); ** Rabelais, Ja Renaissance et la Réforme,” by 
Pile Gebbart (Waris, 1877); * Recherches Dibliographiques ct Critiques sur les 
Editions originales descing Lives da Roman satirique cle Rabelais,” by Jacy, 
Brunet (1852); Gerwres, " Histoire de la Liteérature Wrangaive™ (1863); Lenient 
Satire en France” (1866); Sainte-Beuve, * Couseries du Lundi"; Réanme, Les 
Prosatsurs Frangais iciriéme Sidcle" (1869) ; Littré, ** Littérature ct Histoire” 
(4875); and the works of La Bruyére, Voltair®, Philaréte Chasles, Coleridge, &e. x. 
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together with the mention of Geneva, the passage being translated as 
follows:— 


“Since that she" (antirphysic or anti-nature) **begol the “hypocritical 
tribes of eaves-dropping dissemblers, superstitios pope-mongers, and 

bigots, the frantic pistolets, the sermpers of benetces, apparitors with the devil in 
them, and other grinders and squeczers of livings, your mad herb-stinking hermits, 
gulligutted slunces of the cowl, church vermin, false aealols, devouters of men, 
‘and many more other deformed and iMl-favoured monsters, male in spite of nate,” 
—Book iv. chap. xxx p. 469." 


Steering clear, then—with very arduous exertion, it must be can- 
fesed—of the rocks of heresy, Rabelais sailed into the harbour of 
success, and died, if not in the odour of sanctity, at least in the discharge 
of priestly functions, Before his body was cold his enemies began their 
triumph, and the monks, whom a8 obscene beasts he had presented at 
the death-bed of Rondibilis, the physician, circulated every species of 
calumny concerning him, ‘The device of the priest, who, when no con- 
tadiction can be feared, asserts that a man whose life has been spent 
in hostility to superstition dies penitent or in the midst of horrors, had 
not then become familiar, and the story among the opponents of 
Rabelais found real or pretended credence. 

‘Meantime, while laughing himself and causing laughter in others, 
Rabelais had a serious purpose, which he never forsook. What that 


* The original passage is as follows =—* Depuis etleergenden les matagots, 
cagots et papelars: lex maniacley pistolets, les démoniactes Calsins impostenre de 
Gentve: les enraiges Putherbes, briffulx, caphars, chattemiles canitales 
aultres monatres difformes et contrefaicts en despit de Nature.” Vol. vic pu 500. 
‘The omission of some cpithets and the mistranslation of a portion of the seatence 
ase assignable in part to intention and in part to oversight, From the edition uf 
1596 the reference to Calvin is strmck ont, and in three editions which appeared 
in Lyons in the sixteenth century the words ** demonincles ehiquanous, et maclenes 
de bénéfices" are mibstituted. Urquhart’s share ia the translation dil not extend 
beyond the fint three books. Motteux, who ix reaponnible for the remainder, 
was a Hogoenot refyger, and, in spite of the Ticense be allowed himselfin language, 
a staunch Protestant. He followed accordingly the eivions which emitted the 
condemnation of Calvin. ‘That an allusion was intendéd by Rabelais to Gabriel 
de Puy-Herbast, a monk of Fontevrault and his bitter enemy, Mocteux failed 16 
see, Me calls him accontingly “‘2 mal, herb-stinking hermit,"" “The real render- 
ing should be *+e well infected with heebs that produce madness." The entire 
paswage is loosely translated, 
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space, A volume is necessary in order to present to the world an 
analysis of his method and an insight into his merits. 

‘Rightly to estimate the position and. influence of Rabelais, it is. 
necessary to take into account the state of society at the period of his 
advent. ‘That intellectual fervour which in England attained its climax 
inthe reign of Elizabeth had already commenced, and the two great 
movements of the Renaissance and the Reformation began with 
him, accompanied him, and, so to speak, attended upon his progress. 
Assuming to be correct the date of 1483, which is most frequently ade 
vanced as that of his birth,—though, according to other computations, 
the event must have taken place a decade later,—we find that the same 
year witnessed in Germany the birth of Luther and in England the pub- 
lication by Caxton of the first vernacular version of the Lord's Prayer. 
Machiavelli was at that time fourteen years of age, Enismus, two 
years older, was in a monastery in Brabant, Ariosto had attained his 
ninth year, and Pico della Mirandola and Angelo Poliziano were 
near the close of their careers. Bembo was cultivating the poctical 
ein which was to procure him a cardinal’s hat; Savonarola was 
still at Ferrara, where his preaching electrified the crowd, and had 
not yet gone to Florence to meet the fate of a revolutionary and a 
heretic. Galileo, at Pisa, was confuting by practical experiments 
some of the scientific theories of Aristotle, and laying the foundation 
of hisfuturediscoveries, Printing, still in its infancy, was strangling in 
its cradle, like a young Hercules, the snakes of ignorance and super- 
stition ; and Columbus was pressing upon the King of Portugal the 
expediency of exploring that western route to India the search 
after which, a few ycars later, was to bring about the discovery of 
America, 

Everywhere the blood of nations was stirring— 





risk a8 the April bods in prirorene vemon-— 


and everywhere was commencing that fury of study which was to 
shake to its foundations the huge edifice of cerlesiastical empire. 
Already the perusal of the writings of the ancients had begun, and the 
armies of the Reformation were gathering before Luther summoned 
them to battle. More than acentury before this time Wicliffe in Eng- 
Jand, and Huss in Bohemia, had exposed the abuses and crimes of the 
Church, while the evil practices and base lives of the monks were the 
subjects of bitter and incessant satire. 

Like most of those who took an active part in upsetting the 
power of the Papacy, and letting the light of day into the darkest 
caves of monasticism, Rabelais was at one time a monk. It 
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who had before his eyes the fate of Etienne Dolet, arrested and burnt 
on the strength of his name being found ona parcel of prohibited 
books, where it had been placed without his cognizance, as he 
declared, by those who sought his death. The very animals asso- 
ciated with Rabelais shared in his evil reputation, and the ass on 
which he rode was said, prompted by the Devil, to have entered a 
church and drunk the holy water. 

Voltaire, who at the outset of his career was notoriously unjust to 
Rabelais, speaking of him at one time as a drunken monk, andl again 
as “un philosophe ivre, qui n's Grit que dans le temps de son ivresse,” 
warns his readers against believing the stories concerning Rabelais, 
+ jmagiages-par des gens de la-lie du peuple dans un cabaret.” 

What facts are known concerning Rabelais occupy comparatively 
little space. He was born towardsthe close of the fifteenth century— 
the date is uncertain, but it was not earlier than 1483—at Chinon, in 
‘Touraine, « town situated on the Vienne near where it falls into the 
Loire. ‘The district is known as the Garden of France, and the town 
itself is always spoken of by Rabelais with affection, His father is 
supposed to have been an apothecary, or else an innkeeper, who 
kept the anberge of “1a Lamproic,” to which his son makes frequent 
reference. Beneath the shelter of the paternal roof Rabelais passed 
his hours in a fashion like that of one of his own heroes—in “drinking, 
eating, sleeping ; eating, sleeping, drinking; steeping, drinking, eating." 
His studies commenced at an abbey in the village of Seuilléy, and were 
continued at the convent of La Basmette, near Angers, if not, as some 
assume, at the University of Angers. ‘Thence he went to the Convent 
of Fontenay-le-Comte, in Poitou, where, after passing his novitiate, 
he was received about rsr1 into the order of the Franciscans. ‘Then 
followed the worst period of his life. Alkeen and close student, his 
proceedings gave rise to constant suspicion and persecation om the 
part of those who had taken upon themselves, as has been said by 
Colletet, vows of ignorance as well as of poverty. His books were 
confiscated, and he himself, in answer doubtless to the raillery with 
which he assailed his perseeutors, was condemned to the vir pact 
a subterranean cell within the convent, in which for the remainder 
ofhis life he was, like a toad, “ to live upon the vapour of a dungeon.” 
‘His learning and his animal spirits had, however, already secured hins 
friends. His former comrades, the brothers Du Bellay, who had 
now risen to ecclesiastical or civil distinction, Geoflroi d'Estissac, 
prior of Legugé, and André Tiraqueau, lieutenant-general of the 
Sailfiage of Fontenay, interfered on his behalf, and in 1524 an Josie 
(or exceptional favour) of Pope Clement VIT, permitted Yim. 
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Bishop of Maillezais the melon, the artichoke, and the Alexandria 
pink, strangers until that time in France. He had previously 
brought garum from the isles of Hyeres, of which he styled himself 
Caloyer, What that imaginary dignity might mean ix a point yet 
in dispute. ‘These contributions to his country are sufficient in them- 
selves to dispose of the accusation brought against him by his 
enemics of nccompanying {the Cardinal in the quality of buffoon 
rather than of physician. In 1537 he took at Montpellier the degree 
of physician, His robe was afterwards kept, and was used on similar 
occasions by all subsequent students until so late as the last century, 
Next year he is heard of following his profession at Narbonne and 
Castre, and again at Lyons—always'a favourite spot with him. His 
reputation augmented, and his cures and his lectures an anatomy were 
celebrated in contemporary literature This year too saw him at 
Paris, which city he is said to have reached by a quaint but improb- 
able stratagem. Wanting means for the joumey, he allowed himself, 
according to one legend, to be discovered, or by another account he 
proclaimed himself, possessor of subtle poisons to be employed against 
the King and members of his family. Arrested by the zealous autho- 
tities of Lyons, he was sent before Francis, whom he convinced of the 
innocence of his intentions, and by whom he was warmly welcomed. 
In.1535 the book of “ Gargantua," second in order of composition, but 
first in that of the arrangement of the entire work, was given. Great 
success attended the two books, which were frequently reprinted in 
Lyons, in Poitiers, and in Paris, ‘The revenues of the canonry of Saint- 
Maur-des-Fosses, given him by his friend the Cardinal, were now his. 
Remarkable boldness was accordingly displayed, when he published 
the third book, in substituting for the anagram he had hitherto used 
of Alcofribas Nesier his real name of Francois Rabelais, Perseeu- 
tion had already begun, and the fires prepared for hereties were 
already a-light, when Rabelais, strong in the royal favour, challenged 
‘again the enmity of the monks and theologians is hook was can- 
demned by the Sorbonne, which, however, was compelled by Francis 
to withdraw its censure. 

After the death of Francis, Rabelais, in afiright, it may be 
assumed, joined the Cardinal du Bellay in Rome. Henri I. how- 
ever, was not less favourable to him than Francis I. had been, and 
new privileges were accorded him, ‘The patronage of the House of 
Lorraine was also secured, His fourth book was dedicated to the 
Cardinal Odet de Chastillon, who soon afterwards became a Pro- 
testant, and was married, as it is said, in his cardinal’s robe. At this 
time Rabelais was curé of Meudon, another gift of tis staamen trend, 
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of the classic writers of Greece and Rome, instead of lurking in rare 
and precious manuscripts, became obtainable by all, the student 
woke to the knowledge that there was a life outside that existence, 
“cabined, cribbed, confined,” which the Church had tolerted. 
Abuse of the evil lives of the monks, which had formed the principal 
‘theme of carly writers, now gave way to investigations into the origin of 
authority ; and the mind, released for the first time from its fetters, 
was bold in its flight and undaunted in its explorations. For a while 
the Church seemed likely to take the lead in the movement. The 
harrowest Pope appeared liberal beside provincial boards and 

and it was to Rome that the freethinker or the heretic fled 
when he found his life imperiled in Paris or in Lyons. Jt was not 
unti} later that a full knowledge of the tendencies of the Reformation 
drove the Papacy into alliance with the butchers of the Parliament 
and the Sorbonne. It is difficult now to imagine how liberal was 
Rome in the days of Clement VIT. and Paul Ifl. The cultivated 
pantheism of Leo X. had rendered difficult a return to severity in 
matters of faith ; and the Pontiffs, sensible of the abuses of which 
complaints were madc, had commenced from within the task of 
reformation, Protestants in heart appear to have been all the Du 
Bellays, as well as the Cardinal du Chastillon, the Bishop of Mailleanis, 
and others who were the constant supporters of Rabelais, and it 
seemed at one time as if the Church might, by a movement from 
within, have purified itself and dispensed with the need of the Refor- 
mation. With this we ure only so far concerned that it explains the 
position of Rabelais. Inthe first two books of the * Lives of Gargantua 
and Pantugruel” Rabelais, like his friend’ Marot, Dolet, Despériers 
and Calvin, wasa reformer, It was after his visits to Rome that he 
changed his opinions, becoming much more sceptical, on the one hand, 
and much less inclined, on the other, to believe in the value of the 
reformation which was likely to come from Geneva. 

Tr is well known that the boldness of his attacks upon existing 
institutions was modified and tempered by his fear of the stake. 
Parodying the restrictions on the permission given him by the Pope 
to practise medicine, he professed his readiness in matters of opinion 
fo advance “jusgu’au feu exclusiverent," a statement he more than 
once repeats. Montaigne, who with Rabelais divides the empire of 
the Renaissance, declares that he is attached to the truth “en deg 
du feu.” 

Marot likewise proclaims his fear of the fagots. He writes :— 

ant de brouillis qu’en jastice on tolére, 
Te Féeritois, mais je erains la eoléee 
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corresponds to that of Gulliver, which of course is taken from it. 
As Rabelais continues, he is roused to such indignation that he grows: 
afraid of the consequences, and then be breaks forth into extravagance 
orindecency. According to M. Littré, “il compte sar ses bouffonnerics 
pour se faire pardonner ses témérités,”? and according to M. Geruztz, 
“il déconcerte ses partisans les plus xélés par les impuretés de sa 
verve, et sca détracteurs les plus achamés par Je pur éclat de sa 
taison."? 

With the true instinct of the comedian, Rabelais secks to “shoot 
folly as it ties.” In this effort he discloses such gifts as no previous 
writer and few subsequent writers in France have displayed. In the 
same manner that criticism in England has occupied itself with an 
attempt to prove that Shakespeare must have belonged to various 
professions, it has sought in France to show that Rabelais, besides 
first giving the prose language of France the shape it has since re- 
tained, and sounding the entire gamut, is, in fact, a poct and a dra- 
matist, Sainte-Beuve protests against attaching too much faith to 
‘the serious purpose of Rabelais as a course which “doit bien préter 
Aire A Rabelais sil se soucie de nous chez les Ombres ;"* but he, 
‘even, speaks of the scheme of education of Gargantua as an 
mirable tableau idéal,” and he quotes with strong approval the 
remarks of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, which place Rabelais in the 
true light. 

‘Cen dtait fait du bonheur dew peuples, et méme de la religion, lorsque deux 
hommes de lettres—Rabelain et Michel Corvantes—v'élevérent, Wun en France et 
Fautre en Espagne, et dhranlévent 4 ta fois le pouvoir monacal et celui de ta 
chevalerie, Pour renverser ces deux colosces, lis n’employdrent d'autres annes 
que le ridicale, ce contraste naturel de Ia terreur humaine, Semblsbles aux 
enfants, les peuples rirent et se russurtrent.* 

Within the limits imposed we ean indicate few of the points 
that are of highest importance in the “Life of Gargantua and of 
Pantagrucl.” ‘The pleasant task of extracting from the work all that 
is of value, and that might be commended to general perusal, is 
altogether beyond present reach. 

Rabelais’ own estimate of his work, and his aim in producing it, 
are explained by himself in the prologue to the first book.” We 
‘are compelled to avail ourselves of the translation, since the original 
French offers difficulties with which the average Englishman cannot 

1 © Littémtare et Histoire,” 1875, p. 152. 
+ © Histoive de la F wre Frangaite," vol, i. p. 318. 
* “Causeries du Lundi,"" tom, tli. py 


* Ibid. p. 10, 
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son of Grant-Gosier and Galemelle, and owes his bisth toa rather 
roundabout process, by which Merlin seeks to provide a protector 
for King Arthur against the attacks of the Irishmen and the Dutch- 
men (“Irlandoys et Holendoys"). Of these marauders "en peu de 
temps il en tua cent mille deux cents et dix justement, et vingt qui 
faisoyent les mors sous les autres.” Some of the more extravagant 
incidents of the satirical romance ate anticipated herein; Gargantua 
‘thus hides his prisoners in « hollow tooth, in which there is a jor de 
faulme, ox tennis court. It is, however, a work of lithe value, and 
only noteworthy because it forced, so 10 speak, upon Rabelais the 
machinery he subsequently employed. 

‘To its remarkable and speedily achieved popularity it is ascribable 
that Rabelais extended and amplified the legend, dropping, how» 
ever, the conditions which linked it to the works of the Arthurian 
cycle, and regarding or disregarding at pleasure the gigantic shape 
that he assigned his heroes, When by some cop-d-/'ine story he 
seeks to delight his royal or ecclesiastical patrons, he tells how Gar= 
gantua combed out of his head cannon-balls, or ate six pilgrims in a 
salad, or how Pantagruel covered with his tongue a whole amy. 
When a serious argument has to be maintained, all thought of the 
gigantic proportions of the charneters is dismissed. It is useless to 
perplex, ourselves with the pedigree of Pantagruel or that of Gar- 
gantua, which Rabelais traces back to remotest antiquity, The three 
mele personages of giant build with whom the reader is concerned 
are Grandgousier, Gargantua, and Pantagruel, representing three 
successive generations. A very commonplace giant ix Grand- 
gousier at the outset, “a good fellow in his time, and notable jester,” 
He loved “to drink neat,” and eat in proportion of bacon and other 
salt meats. Gargantua, his son, is born in grotesque fashion—from 
his mother’s ear—after a banquet of abnormal proportions. As soon 
as he sees the light he cries out, “Some drink! some drink! some 
drink !” in a voice so loud that it is “heard in both the countries at 
‘once, of Beauce and Bibarois.” Altogether animal, not to sy brutal, 
are the first proceedings of the young giant during his infaney ; and 
the author, in describing them, seems to have had no purpose beyond 
showing his erudition, which was enormous, and deriding, it may be, 
existing legends. After a time the child is sent to lea Latin of 
sophist Master Tubal Holophernes. By him he is trained in all 
the teaching of the schoolmen, the result being that, after spending 
years in study, he grows the more “foolish, simple, doted, and 
blockish.” With the ignorance of his son Grandgousier is able to 
contrast the information of a young page, Eudemon, not yet twelve 

















learn tricks and inventions grounded on arithmetic. Music, vocal 
and instrumental, followed, and then came three hours of close study. 


follawed by a discourse on trees, plants, and natural objects, oceu- 
pied the time until supper. ‘The final meal of the day was copious, 
and was taken, like dinner, to an accompaniment of revelry and con- 
versation, ‘The hours before rest were sometimes consumed in 
frolicking, feats of tegerdemain and the tike, in visits to learned men, 
‘or, when the nights were clear, in a study of astronomy. “Then 
prayed they unto God the Creator, in falling down before Him, and 
strengthening their frith towards Hit, and glorifying Him for His 
Doundless bounty ; and giving thanks unto Him for the time that 
was past, they recommended themselves to His Divine clemency for 
the future; which being done, they went to bed and betook them- 
selves to their repose and rest.” ! 

Some variation was introduced upon wet days, such as the substi- 
tution of indoor exercise for outdoor. Once a month, a day was set 
apart for an excursion to same neighbouring village, where the time 
was spent “in making the greatest cheer that could be devised— 
sporting, making merry, drinking healths, playing, singing, dancing, 
tumbling in some fair meadow, unnestling of sparrows, taking of 
quails, and fishing for frogs and crabs” (literally ecray-fish, or 
eserevisses) 

This scheme, of which a few leading points have been thus baldly 
narrated, has won the admiration of all thinkers, and remains in its 
way unsurpassed. 

An opportunity is now afforded Gargantua of turning to profit 
the education thus obtained. Upon a frivolous pretext—that of some 
supposed wrong done to his subjects the cake-bakers of Lerné—King 
Picrochole, a neighbouring potentate, declares war against Grand- 
‘gousier, and, before any time is afforded for remonstrance or resistance, 
seizes the fortress of Clermond. Very noticeable, for many reasons, 
is this portion of the book, ‘The war thus caused proves the means 
of introducing to Pantagruel Friar John of the Funnels, to preserve 
to him a name of Sir Thomas Urquhart’s invention, which fits him 
better than that assigned him by Rabelais. As a fact, the meaning 
of Frére Jean des Entommeures is Friar John of the Chopping 
Knives ; Urquhart was misled by the resemblance of the word 
entommenres to entonnoir, a funnel. Friar John and Panurge are the 
two most interesting characters in the romance, and the contrast 
afforded between the two shows how strongly developed in Rabelais 
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of ready action and undi: 
peered which ener ha eee 
confite en mespris des choses fortuites,” just 
gruel himself to be “TVidée et exemplaire de tout 
fection.” BY... 
What gives, however, its special value to this port 
is the boldness of the utterances of Rabelais 
“Ces diables de rois,” cries Panurge in another 
“ne sont que veaux, et ne savent ni ne valent rien, 
maux &% pauvres sujets ct 4 troubler tout le mo 
pour leur inique et detestable plaisir.” Curious 
to tickle Francis I. and obtain the shield of hi 
Picrochole, Rabelais shows a weak-minded and ambiti 
a species of would-he Atexander—surrounded by 
counsellors, who, hiding from him the evils of war, 
him on by dreams of gain and distinction. Gray 
contrary, is a powerful, God-fearing king, who seeks b 
the good of his subjects, Every step that may be taken’ 
is taken by him, even to the extent of restitution of th 
1 Bk. i. cap. xevib 

















flies for his life. Grandgousier, “sitting over the fire, and telling to his 
wile and the restof the family plessant old stories and tales of former 
times," hears of the outbreak, This is his. ‘manner of receiving the 


intelligences >— To 
« *dfater! dates! afar!” said Grandgousien, Feu Riese 
T dreams, or im it true what they tell me? Picrochole, my Ted i 
ere a wm ee me ee Seeker 
Dim? What provokes him? What sets him on? What drives him to ir? whe 
‘hath given bin thin counsel 2 a ee 
iaertenreareitio mnisiaktNall ds T protest, 1 ewear before Thee, 
ibe vcore Ward i ooh ice Cea Crm 

‘or committed any the least robbery in his eoantzy ; but, on the contrary, I have 
succoured and supplied him with men, money, friendship, and counsel upon any 
ccasion wherein I could be steadable for his good; thar te Hath therefore: at 
this nick of time outraged and wronged! mo, ix cannot be but bythe malevolent and 
wicked spirit. Good God, ‘Thou knowest my courage, for nothing ean be hidden 
from Thee. If pechaps he be grown mad, and that Thow hast sent him hither to 
me for the better recuvery and re-establishment of his brain, grant me power and 
‘wisdom to bring him to the yoke of ‘Thy holy will by good discipline, 470, A, 
‘Ae, hoy my good people, my friends, and my faithful servants, rust 1 hinder you 
from helping me? Alas! my old age requived henceforward nothing else but 
resi; and all the days of my life Ihave laboured for nothing so much ax peace. 
But now I must (I vee it well) load with arme my poor, weary, and feebled 
shoulders, and take in my trembling hand the lance and horseman's mace, to 
succour and protect my honest subjects. Reason will have it so ; for by their 
Iabour arn I maintained, and with their sweat am I nourished, T, my children, and 
my family. This notwithstanding, I will not undertake war until { have first 
tried all the ways and means of peace ; that I resolve upon,” 


Equally noble are the letter which Grandgousier writes to his’ son, 
and the speech which his ambassador, Ulrich Gallet, delivers to Pic- 
rochole, both of them affording a lesson to rulers by which they have 
is yet failed greatly to profit. 

‘The war concluded, Rabelais judges it necessary to recollect 
he is a jester. He introduces accordingly the comic business of 
Gargantua eating the pilgrims in a salad, and abundance of other 
absurdities, before the prince delivers to his victorious army an ora- 
tion which is a farther protest against war. With the erection of the 
Abbey of Théleme the book ends, In the chapters he devotes to a 
description of this abbey, Rabelais affords further proof of his hatred 
to the monks by basing the institution upon rules the exact converse 
of those they affect. It is to be, as Friar John, the first abbot, insists, 
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place of those homes of ignorance, into 
‘yents—a model institution im which truth, wi 
be followed, and men leading pure lives 
the pleasure described by Spenser :— 


we = 
Ths ener dtlgee eh Meena 


‘The second book shows us Gargantua a wido 
having died in giving birth to Pantagruel, 
Rabelais is henceforward concerned. Instead o 
giant from his birth, and recounting his yo 
touch upon one or two points only. While yet a sted 
gives a lesson in plain speaking toa young Limosin, 
him in an affected gibberish akin to, though more es 
the style of writing introduced into England by 
as Enphuism, A chapter which follows upon the 

‘ctor supplies a selection of quaint titles of 
devotion, some fantastical, others taken from 
cighth chapter Pantagrue! receives a letter front his | 
him in his studies. ‘This is interesting, as it is comp 
‘educational scheme before deseribed. Still more 
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portraiture of the Renaissance, as seen by those who aided in iis 
progress: — 

‘Now it is that the minds of men are qualified with all manner ot slisciptine, 
sand the old seiences revived, which for many ages were estinet : now it is that 
the learned languages are to their pristine purity restored—vis, Greek (without 
which aman may be ashamed {a account himself a scholst), Hebrew, Arabic, 


imagined, 

‘by Divine inspiration ; as by a diabolical suggestion, on the other aide, was 
the invention of ordnance. All the world ix full of knowing men, of most 
learned school-masters, and vast libraries ; and it appears to me as a truth, that 
either if Hato's time, nor Cicero's, nor Papinian’s, there was ever such con 
‘veniency for studying, as we see at this clay there is, Nor uust any ailventure 

(to come in public, or represent himself in company, that hath not 
been yaetty well polished in the chop of Minerva. I see rubbers, hangmen, free- 
booters, tapsters, ostlers, and such like, of the very rubbish of the people, more 
learned now than the doctors and preachers were in my tine, 

‘What shall I say? The very women and children have aspired to this 
praixe and celestial manna of good learning : yet s0 it it, that at the age 1 am 
ow of, I have becn constrained to learn the Greek tongue, which 1 contemned 
tot, Hike Caio, ut had not the lelvure in my younger years to attend the siudy of 
it. “And T take mach delight {n reading Plutarch’s Morals, the plencant Dialogues 
of Plato, the Monuments of Pansanias, and the Antiquities of Athensus, whilst 1 
wait the hour whersin God my Creator shall call me, and command me 0 depart 
from this earth and transitory pilgrimage. Wherefore, my son, E admonish thee 
to employ thy youth to profit a& wells thou canst, both tn thy studies and in 
Virtue. ‘Thou art at Paris, where the laudable examples of many brave men may 
stir up thy mind to many gallant actions; and hast Wkewiwe for thy tutor the 
learned Epistemon, who by his lively and vocal documents may instruct thee In 
the arts and sciences." 





ymediately after this Pantagruel meets Panurge, the scholarly, 
gay, indomitable, cowardly, and wholly unreasonable Panurge, the 
type of pleasant and opinionated self-seeking, in whom different 
writers have seen the ancestor of half the most mirthful characters 
in literature, inclusive of Falstaff and Sancho Panza. ‘The chapter 
in which, when first met, Panurge answers in various languages the 
questions put to him, has been said to be a passage in Rabelais’ own 
life. From the time of his appearance Panurge becomes the favourite 
of the public, as he is that of the author, and the doings of Pantagruel, 
and those‘even of Friar Joln, sink into comparative insignificance, 
‘The first occupation of Panurge, after narrating his adventures among 
the Turks, is to defeat an Englishman who disputes by signs. Other 
points of importance in this book are the manner in which Pantagruel 
decides the legal quarrel between two lords, ridiculing in so doing 
the absurd forms of legal phraseology, and the visit of Epistemon to 
‘Psa. 
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gruel, accompanied by his patron and his ff 
consult the oracle of the Bottle, The two last 

with the search after truth, supposed to be typit 
Contrary to general opinion, we hold thas Rabel: 

these later books, is seen at his best, We can but 
that are most deserving of study. The most dramatic a1 
chapters in Rabelais are those in which Panurge el 

‘of Dingdong, and those descriptive of the storm 
behaviour of Panurge and Friar John, For bitter irons 
tion of the Ringing Island is unique in literature, while | 
Gripe-men-all (Grippeminaud) and the furred law e 
lutely scathing sitire upon the rapacity and 

and judges, Each of these chapters demands a con 
only refused because a volume must thus be occupied, 

of satire is all we will quote, Lt is worthy in all tain 
After he has seen the various members of the & | hi 
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archy in the Ringing Island, disguised as birds, and classed under 
such names as popehawks, cardinhawks, bishhawks, &¢., Friar John 
is about to hit ane with a stone, to make it sing. This action alan 
‘an inhabitant of the island with whom he is conversing, who bursts 
into a protest. ‘ Hold, hold, honest friend ; strike, wound, poison, 
kill, and murder all the kings and princes in the world by treachery, 
or how thou wilt, and as soon as thou wouldest, unnestle the angels 
from their cockloft—Popehawk will pardon thee all this—but never 
be so mad as to meddle with these sacred birds, as much as thou 
-lovest the profit, welfare, and life not only of thyself and thy friends 
and relatives, alive or dead, but also of those that may be born 
hereafter to the thousandth generation ; for so long thou wouldest 
‘entail misery upon them."! 

After visiting the land of Queen Whim and the Islands of Odes 
and of Sandals, with the land of Satin, Lanternland is reached, and 
‘our travellers are enabled to consult the divine oracle. The word 
of this is “Trine ”—Drink. 

Many interpretations have been put upon this final exhortation. 
Te must be read by what has gone before, and its significance is 
then scarcely doubtful, ‘The teaching of Pantagruelism is the wame 
‘as that of the highest development of Greek thought. Take life 
healthfully, cheerfully, and with fortitude; spend no time in yain 
debates upon that which cannot be foreseen, or seen cannot be pre- 
vented. Accept the good life affords, and while you prosecute the 
‘search after wisdom do not scorn to pluck the flowers of enjoyment 
by the wayside. Every student of Rabelais finds a different meaning 
for this passage. It is often thus with high work, since what the 
mind brings to the study is a part of the problem to be solved, 
Teaching higher than Pantagruclism may be imagined, yet Rabelais 
was in this respect the precursor of Gocthe, asin his humour he was a 
forerunner of Molitre, La Fontaine, and Sterne ; in his philosophy 
an anticipator of Montaigne and Locke, and in his moralisings a 
teacher of Swift and Diderot. 

His position in literature is not difficult to estimate, He was 
the first Frenchman of the moder school, the precursor of those 
who are now the delight of intellectual Europe, He was the first to 
give the language its amplitude, its character, and its shape, ordering, 
Vimiting, and enriching it at the same time, His book was a 
species of mill, into which came the whole of the stories and jokes 
of the Middle Ages, to issue forth improved after a fashion not unlike 
that in which Shakespeare improved the old legends with which he 

* Bk. v. cap. vil 
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SUN-SPOT, STORM, AND FAMINE, 


URING the last five or six years a section of the scientific 
world has been exercised with the question how far the condi- 
tion of the sun's surface with regard to spots affects our earth’s condition 
as to.weather, and therefore as to those circumstances which are more 
or less dependent on weather. Unfortunately, the question thus raised 
has not presented itself alone, but in company with another net so 
strictly scientific, in fact, regarded by most men of science as closely 
related to personal considerations—the question, namely, whether cer- 
tain indicated persons should or should not be commissioned to under- 
take the inquiry into this scientificproblem. Bur the scientific question 
itself ought not to be less interesting to us because it has been asso- 
ciated, correctly or not, with the wants and wishes of those who advocate 
the endowment of science. I propose here to consider the subject in its 
scientific aspect only, and apart from any bias suggested by the appeals 
which have been addressed to the administrators ofthe public funds. 
It is hardly necessary to point out, in the first place, that all the 
phenomena of weather are directly referable to the sun as their 
governing cause. His rays poured upon our air cause the more 
important atmospheric currents directly. Indirectly they cause modi- 
fications of these currents, because where they fall on water oron 
moist surfaces they raise aqueous vapour into the air, which when it 
returns to the liquid form, ax cloud, gives up to the surrounding air the 
heat which had originally vaporised the water. In these ways, directly 
or indirectly, various degrees of pressure and temperature are 
Drought about in the atmospheric envelope of the earth; and speaking 
generally, all air currents, from the gentlest zephyr to the fiercest tor~ 
nado, are movements by which the equilibrium of the air is restored. 
Like other movements tending to restore equilibrium, the atmospheric 
motions are oscillatory. Precisely as when a spring has been bent one 
way, it flies not back only, but beyond the mean position, till it is 
almost equally bent the other way, so the current of air which rushes 
in towards a place of unduly diminished pressure does more than 


» This article was already in type when the article in the Vimetenth Contry 
for November appeares\. 


are alike gendered by the sun} since every 
the health-bringing breeze to the most 

him as its parent,—we must at the outset 
body external to the earth whose varying 
inform us beforehand of changes which the 
the sun is that body, That for countless ages the 
been regarded as the great weather-breeder, sho 
men are to recognise in apparent changes the 
changes, and how slight the evidence is on wh 
of association which have'no real foractetou ieee 
see when the moon is full, or horned, or gibbous, 
her horns are directed upwards, or downwards, or sid 
the weather is always changing, even as the moon is alw 

it must needs happen that from time to time changes of 
closely follow changes of the moon as to suggest that 
of change stand to each other in the relation of 
‘Then rough rules (such as those which Aratus has 

us) came to be formed, and as (to use Bacon's ex 
when such rules hit, and never mark when they y 
weather lore gradually comes into’ being, which, whilfe fin ne 3 
based on facts, has not in reality a particle of true evi 
favour—every single fact noted for each relation 
tradicted by several unnoted facts opposed to the 
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could be no more instructive illustration of men’s habits in such 
matters than the system of lunar weather wisdom in vogue to this 
day among seamen, though long since utterly disproved by science. 
But let it be remarked in passing, that in leaving the moon, which has 
no direct influence and scarcely any indirect influence on the weather, 
for the sun, which is all-powerful, we have not got rid of the mental 
habits which led men so far astray in former times. We shall have 
to be specially careful lest it lead us astray yet once more, perhaps all 
the more readily because of the confidence with which we feel that, 
at the outset anyway, we are on the right road. 

I suppose there must have been a time when men were not alto 
gether certain whether the varying apparent path of the sun, as he 
travels from east to west every day, had any special effect on the 
weather. It seems so natural to us Lo recognise in the sun's greater 
midday elevation and longer continuance above the horizon in 
summer, the cause of the greater warmth which then commonly 
prevails, that it seems difficult to believe that men could ever have 
been in doubt on this subject. Yet it is probable that a long time 
passed after the position of the sum as ruler of the day had been 
noticed, before his power as ruler of the seasons was recognised. I 
‘cannot at this moment recall any passage in the Bible, for example, 
in which direct reference is made to the sun's special influence in 
bringing about the seasons, or any pmssage in very ancient writings 
referring definitely to the fact that the weather varies with the 
changing position of the sun in the skies (as distinguished from the 
starsphere), and with the changing length of the day. “ While the 
carth remaineth,” we are told in Genesis, “seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall 
not cease ;"" but there is no reference to the sun's aspect as deter- 
mining summer and winter. We find no mention of any of the 
celestial signs of the seasons anywhere in the Bible, I think, but only 
such signs as are mentioned in the parable of the fig-tree—"When his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is nigh.” Whether this indicates or not that the terrestrial, rather than 
the celestial signs of the progress of the year were chiefly noted by 
men in those times, it is tolerably certain that in the beginning along 
interval must have elapsed between the recognition of the seasons 
themselves, and the recognition of their origin in the changes of the 
‘sun’s apparent motions. 

When this discovery was effected, men made the most important 
and, I think, the most satisfactory step towards the determination of 
cyclic associations between solar and terrestrial phenomena, It is 


performed, Even in this most favourable 
of all question, the efficient ruling body, 
cyclic change is most exactly determinable, 
in which the sun acts can be exactly 
accrues from the knowledge. “The exact det 
apparent motions has its value, and that value 
ig most certainly not derived from any power 
rence of those phenomena, which nevertheless | 
the sun's action. ‘The farmer who in this present 
from the almanac the exact duration of day, and 
clevation of the sun for every day in the year, 
better able to protect his crops or his herds 
than the tiller of the soil or the tender of flocks 
years or so ago, who knew only when seed-titne 
harvest-time and winter were at hand or in 

The evidence thus afforded is by no means pro 
far as the prediction of special storms, or floods, 
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cemed. It would seem that if past experience can afford any 
evidence in such matters, men may expect to recognise cycles of 
weather change long before they recognise corresponding solar cycles 
toss always that such cycles exist), and that they may expect 
recognition of such association utterly barren, so far as 
i =e of predicting definite weather changes is concerned. 
It would scem that there is no likelihood of anything better than 
what Sir John Herschel said might be hoped for hereafter. * A lucky 
hit may be made: nay, some mde approach to the perception of a 
cycle of seasons may fassibly be attainable. But no person in his 
senses would alter his plans of conduct for six months in advance in 
the most trifling particular on the fajth of any special prediction of a 
warm or a cold, a wet ora dry, a calm or a stormy, summer or win- 
ter —far less of agreat storm or flood announced for any special day, 
But let us see what the cycle association between golar spots and 
terrestrial weather actually is, or rather of what nature it promises to 
be, for as yet the true nature of the association has n made out. 
It has been found that in a period of about eleven years the 
sun's surface is affected by what may be described as a wave of sun- 
spots, There is a short time—a year or so—during which scarce 
any spots are scen; they become more and more numerous during 
the next four or five years, until they attain a maximum of frequency 
and size ; after this they wanc in number and dimensions, until at 
length, about cleven years from the time when he had before been 
freest from spots, he attains again a similar condition, After this the 
spots begin to return, gradually attain to a maximum, then gradually 
diminish, until after eleven more years have elapsed few or none are 
seen, It must not be supposed that the sun is always free from spots 
at the time of minimum spot frequency, or that he always shows 
many and large spots at the time of maximum spot frequency. 
Occasionally several very large spots, and sometimes singularly large 
spots, have been seen in the very heart of the minimum spot season, 
and again there have been occasions when scarcely any spots have 
been seen for several days in the very heart of the maximum spot 
season. But, taking the average of each year, the progression of the 
spots in number and frequency from minimum to maximum, and 
their decline from maximum to minimum, are quite unmistakable. 
Now there are some terrestrial phenomena which we might expect 
to respond in greater or less degree to the sun’s changes of condition 
with respect to spots, We cannot doubt that the emission both of 
light and of heat is affected by the presence of spots. It is not 
altogether clear in what way the emission is affected. We cannot at 





external to the carth can alone be 

systematic changes, ‘The effect is very 

years ago, ‘indeed barely recognisable. Tiare | 
Professor Smyth's sheet of the quarterly t 
186g at depths of 3, 6, 12, and 24 French feet O} 
remarkable feature, even at the depth of 24 feet, 
and fall with the seasons, But it is seen that, wh 
and fall remains very nearly constant, the crests a 
waves lie at varying levels.’ After describing. 
referred to, which appears in iny “Science Byways,’ 
figuration of the curves of temperature both for 

and the chart in which the sun-spot waves and the 
are brought into comparison, I was obliged to admit 
association between the sun-spot period and the ol 
ground temperature did not seem to me very clearly 
appears, however, that there is a slight increase of 
time when the sun-spots are most numerous, 

‘That the earth's magnetism is affected by the 
with respect to spats seems to have been more el 
though it must be noted that the Astronomer 
Greenwich magnetic observations inconsistent with this 
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seems to have been rendered at least extremely probable that the 
daily oscillation of the magnetié needle is greater when spots are 
‘numerous than when there are few spots or none, ‘Magnetic storms 
are also more numerous at the time of maximum and 
auroras are then more common. ‘The reader will not fall into the 
mistake of supposing that magnetic storms have the retnotest resem~ 
blance to hurricanes, or rainstorms, or hailstorms, or even to thunder- 
storms, though the thunderstorm is an electrical phenomenon. What 
is meant by a magnetic storm is simply such a condition of the earth's 
frame that the magnetic currents traversing it are unusually strong. 

‘Thus far, however, we have merely considered relations which we 
might fairly expect to find affected by the sun's condition as to spots 
A slight change in his total brightness and in the total amount of 
heat emitted by him may naturally be looked for under circumstances 
which visibly affect the emission of light, and presumably affect the 
emi of heat also, from portions of his surface. Nor can we 
wonder if terrestrial magnetism, which is directly dependent on the 
sun's emission of heat, should be affected by the existence of spots 
upon his surface, 

It is otherwise with the effects which have recently been associated 
with the sun's condition. It may or may not prove actually to be the 
case that wind and rain vary in quantity as the sun-spots vary in 
number (at least when we take in both cases the average for a year, 
or for two or three years), but it cannot be said that any such relation 
was antecedently to be expected. When we consider what the sun 
actually does for our earth, it seems unlikely that special effects such 
as these should depend on relatively minute peculiarities of the sun's 
surface. There is our earth, with her oceans and continents, turning 
around swiftly on her axis, and exposed to his rays as &t whole. Or, 
inverting the way of viewing mutters, there is the sun riding high in the 
heavens of any region of the earth, pouring down his mys upon that 
region. We can understand how in the one case that rotating orb of 
the carth may receive rather more or rather Jess heat from the sun 
when he is spotted than when he is not, or how, in the other way of 
viewing matters, that orb of the sun may give to any region rather 
more or rather less heat according as his surface is more or less 
spotted, But that in special regions of that rotating earth storms 
should be more or less frequent or rainfall heavier or lighter as the 
sun's condition changes through the exceedingly small range of varia- 
tion due to the formation of spots, seems antecedently altogether 
unlikely; and equally unlikely the idea that peculiarities affecting 
limited regions of the sun’s surface should affect appresaky toe 






changes ; if none of these records provide 

any way to correspond with the solar-spot cycle, 
find some such relation in the rain-fall of particular 
varying wetness or dryness of particular winds and 


dreds which are available for the search. If we 
imperfect correspondence between some 
and the solar-spot cycle, we shall be exe 
indeed if we fail to find a score of illustrative 







find any association whatever,—in. other words, 
“we note when we hit and never note when we miss,"— 
able to make what will seem a very strong case indeed, 

not exactly the scientific method in such cases. By follo 
course, indeed, we might prove almost anything. If 

instance, a pack of cards, regard the cards in order as 
ing to the years 1825 to 1877, and note their colours 
we shall find it very difficult to show that there is a1 
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whatever between the colours of the cards corresponding to particular 
years and the number of spots on the sun's face. But if we repeat 
the process a thousand times, we shall find certain instances among 
the number, in which red suits correspond to all the years when there 
are many spots on the sun, and black suits to all the years when 
there are few spots on the sun, If now we were to publish all such 
deals, without mentioning anything at all about the others which 
showed no such association, we should go far to convince a certain 
section of the public that the condition of the sun as to spots might 
hereafter be foretold by the cards ; whence, if the public were already 
satisfied that the condition of the sun specially affects the weather of 
Particular places, it would follow that the future weather of these 
places might also be foretold by the cards. 

T mention this matter at the outset, because many who are anxious 
to find some such cycle of seasons as Sir John Herschel thought 
might be discovered, have somewhat overlooked the fact that we must 
not hunt down such n cycle fer fas et nefas. “ Surely in meteorology, 
as in astronomy,” Mr. Lockyer writes, for instance, “the thing to 
hunt down is a cycle, and if that is not to be found in the temperate 
zones, then go to the frigid zones or the torrid zone to Jook for it; and 
if found, then above all things and in whatever manner, lay hold of, 
study, and read it, and see what it means.” ‘There can be no doubt 
that this is the way to find a cycle, or at least to find what looks like 
a cycle, but the worth of a cycle found in this way will be very ques- 
tionable,’ 

T would not have it understood, however, that I consider all the 
cycles now to be referred to as unreal, or even that the supposed 
connection between them and the solar cycle has no existence, 1 
only note that there are thousands, if not tens of thousands, of rela- 
tions among which cycles may be looked for, and that there are 
perhaps twenty or thirty cases in which some sort of cyclic associa- 
tion between certain meteorological relations and the period of the 
solar spots presents itself According to the recognised laws o 
probability, some at east amongst these cases must be regarded as 
accidental, Some, however, may still remain which are not acci- 
dental. 

+ In 1860, a year of maximum sun-spot frequency, Cambridge won the Uni 
verity boat-tace; the year 1865, of minimus sunspot frequency, marked the middle 
ofa long array of Oxford vietories ; 1872, the next maximum, marked the middle 
of a Cambridge series of victories. May we not anticipate that next year, the 
year of minimum apot-trequency, Oxford will win? 1 doubt not similar evidence 


might be obtained about the Inter-University ericker matcher, biWiasd “| 
and se forth. 


investigation extends, is, from its geographical 

be termed its meteorological homogencity, vell fit 

bring out prominently any connection that may exist 

condition of the sun's surface and atmospheric phe ni. 
‘The writer proceeds to describe an instance in whi 

Predicted future meteorological phenomena, though 9 
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November," he says, “and Mr, Meldram ventured (on December 
21) to express publicly his opinion that probably the drought would 
not break up till towards the end of January, and that it might last 
till the middle of February, adding that up to these dates the rainfall 
of the island would probably not exceed 59 per cent. of the mean 
fall. ‘This opinion was an inference grounded on past observations, 
which show that former droughts have lasted from about three to 
three and « half months, and that these droughts have occurred in 
the years of minimum sunspots, or, at all events, in years when the 
spots were fur below the average, such as 1842, 1843, 1855, 1856, 
1864, 1866, and 1867, and that now we are near the minimum epoch 
of sun-spots, It was further stated that the probability of rains being 
brought earlier by a cyclone was but slight, seeing that the season for 
cyclones is not till February or March, and that no eyelone whatever 
visited Mauritius during 1853-56 and 1864-67, the years of minimum 
sut-spots, From the immense practical importance of thix applica- 
tion of the connection between sun-spots and weather to the pre- 
diction of the character of the weather of the ensuing season, we 
shall look forward with the liveliest interest to a detailed statement 
of the weather which actually occurred in that part of the Indian 
Ocean from November to March hast.” 

It was natural that the great Indian famine, occurring at a time 
when sun-spots were nearly at a minimum, should by some be 
directly associated with a deficiency of sun-spots. In this country, 
indeed, we have had little reason, during the last two or three years 
of few sun-spots, to consider that drought is one of the special con- 
sequences to be attributed to deficient solar maculation. But in 
India it may be different, or at least it may be different in Madras, 
for it has been asserted that in some parts of India the rain-fall 
increases in inverse, not in direct, proportion to the extent of solar 
maculation. Dr. Hunter has shown to the satisfaction of many that 
at Madras there is “a cycle of rainfall corresponding with the period 
of solar maculation.” But Mr. E. 1D. Archibald, who is also 
thoroughly satisfied that the sun-spots affect the weather, remarks that 
Dr, Hunter has been somewhat hasty in arguing that the same con- 
ditions apply throughout the whole of southern India. “This hasty 
generalisation from the results of one station situated in a vast cone 
tinent, the rainfall of which varies completely, both in amount and 
the season in which it falls, according to locality, has been strongly 
contested by Mr, Blanford, the Government meteorologist, who, in 
making a careful comparison of the rainfalls of seven stations, three 
of which (Madras, Bangalore, and Mysore) are in southern (niin, 
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region only, during sunspot seasons than at other times, we may be 
assured, without further research, that shipwrecks will, on the whole 
‘be more numerous near the time of sun-spot maxima than near the 
time of sun-spot minima. 

‘The idea that this may be so was vaguely shadowed forth in a 
poem of many stanzas, called “The Meteorology of the Future: 
% Vision,” which appeared in Vafure for July 5, 2877. 1 do not 
profess to understand precisely what the object of this poem may 
have been; I mean, whether it is intended to support or not the 
theory that sun-spots influence the weather. Several stanzas are very 
humorous, but the object of the humour is not manifest, ‘The part 
referred to wbove is as follows —Poor Jack lies at the bottom of the 
seq in 1881, and is asked in a spiritual way various questions as to 
the cause of his thus coming to grief This he attributes to the 
rottenness of the ship in which he sailed, to the jobbery of the in- 
spector, to the failure of the system of weather telegmphing, and so 
forth. But, says the questioner, there was one who 


In fame to none will yield 5 
He led the bond who reaped renown 
On India's famine field. 


Was be the man to see thee die? 

‘Thou wilt not tax him—come? 

‘The dead man groaned —"7 met ny dash 
Through a sunspot maximum.’ 


‘The first definite enunciation, however, of a relation between 
sun-spots and shipwrecks appeared last September. Mr. Henry 
Jeula, in the Zimes for September 19, stated that Dr, Hunter's re- 
‘searches into the Madras rainfall had led him to throw together the 
scanty materials available relating to losses posted on Lloyd’s Loss 
book, to ascertain if any coincidences existed between the varying 
number of such losses and Dr. Hunter'sresults. “ For,” he proceeds, 
“since the cycle of rainfall at Madras coincides, I am informed, with 
the periodicity of the cyclones in the adjoining Bay of Bengal” (a 
relation which is more than doubtful), “as worked out by the Govern- 
ment Astronomer at Mauritius” (whose researches, however, as we have 
seen, related to a region remote from the Bay of Bengal), “some coin- 
cidence between maritime casualties, rainfalls, and sun-spots appeared 
at least possible,” In passing 1 may note that if any such relation 
were established it would be only an extension of the significance of 
the cycle of cyclones, and could have no independent value. Ie 
would certainly follow, if the cycle of cyclones is made aut, wean 
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and the mean percentage of losses in the total posted in the entire 
cycle of eleven years to be 8°64. 

In the four years when sun-spots were intermediate in number, 
that is in two years following the minimum and in two years preceding 
the minimum, the respective pereentages were 14°94 andl 9'21. 

Lastly, in the three years when sun-spots were most numerous, 
these percentages were, respectively, 12-49 and 9°53. 

‘That the reader may more clearly understand what is meant here 
hy percentages, explain that while the numbers 11°13, r1gr, and 
12°49 simply indicate the average number of wrecks (per hundred of 
all the ships registered) which occurred in the several years of the 
eleven-year cycle, the other numbers, 8°64, 19-21, and 9’53, indicate 
the average number of wrecks (per humdred of wrecks recordeit) 
during cleven successive years, which occurred in the several years 
of the cycle “The latter numbers scem more directly to the purpose ; 
andl as the two sets agree pretty closely, we may limit our attention 
to them. 

Now I would in the first place point out that it would have been 
well if the actual number or percentage had been indicated for exchyear 
of the cycle, instead of for periods of four years, four years, and three 
years. Two eleven-year cycles give in any ease but meagre evidence, 
and it would have been well if the evidence had been given as fully 
as possible. If we had a hundred eleven-ycarly cycles, and took the 
averages of wrecks for the four years of minimum solar maculation, 
the four intermediate years, and the three ycars of maximum maca+ 
lation, we might rely with considerable confidence on the result, 
beeause accidental peculiarities one way or the other could be elimi- 
nated. But in two cycles only, such peculiaritics may entirely mask 
any cyclic'relation really existing, and may thus appear to indicate a relax 
tion which has no real existence, Ef the percentages had been given for 
each year the effect of such peculiarities would doubtless still remain, 
and the final result would not be more trustworthy than before ; but 
we should have a chance of deciding whether such peculiarities 
really existed or not, and also of determining what their nature might 
be. Asan instance in point, let me cite a case where, having only 
the results of a single cycle, we can so armnge them as to appear to 
indicate a cyclic association between sun-spots and rainfall, while, 
when we give them year by year, such an association is discredited, to 
say the least. 

‘The total rainfall at Port Louis, between the years 1855 and 
1868 inclusive, is as follows -— 
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fopted by Nt. Jel foc shipwrecks, how pleasantly is the theory of 
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sun-spot influence illustrated by the Port Louis rainfall, Here is the 
result, as quoted by the high-priest of the new order of diviners, from 
the papers by Mr. Meldrum :— 





‘Three minimum years, 


Nothing could be more satisfactory, but nothing, T venture to assert, 
more thoroughly inconsistent with the true method of statistical 
research. , 

May it not be that, underlying the broad results presented by 
‘Mr. Jeula, there are similar irregularities ? 

When we consider that the loss of ships depends, not only on a 
cause so irregularly variable (to all seeming) as wind-storms, but also 
‘on other matters liable to constant change, as the variations in the 
state of trade, the occurrence of wars and rumours of wars, special 
‘events, such as international exhibitions and so forth, we perceive that 
an even wider range of survey is required to remove the effects of 
accidental peculiarities in their case, than in the case of rainfall, 
cyclones, or the like. 1 cannot but think, for instance, that the total 
number of ships lost in divers ways during the American war, and 
especially in its earlier years (corresponding with two of the three 
‘maximum years of sun-spots) may haye been greater, not merely abso- 
Jutely but relatively, than in other years. I think it conceivable, 
again, that during the depression following the great commercial panic 
‘of 1866 (occurring at a time of minimum solar maculation, as already 
noticed) the loss of ships may have been to some degree reduced, 
relatively as well as absolutely. We know that when trade has been 
‘unusually active many ships have sailed, and perhaps may still (despite 
Mr. Plimsoll's endeavours) be allowed to sail, which should have 
been broken up; whereas in time of trade-depression the ships 
actually afloat are likely to be, om the average, of a better class, So 
also, when for some special reason passenger traffic at sea is abuor- 
mally increased, I merely mention these as illustrative cases of 
causes not (probably) dependent on sun-spots, which may (not im- 
probably) have affected the results examined by Mr. Jeula, I think 
it possible that those results, if presented for each year, would have 
indicated the operation of such causes, naturally masked when sets of 
four years, four years, and three years are taken instead of single years, 

I imagine that considerations such as these will have to be taken 
into account and disposed of before it will be unhesitatingly admitted 
that sun-spots have any great effect in increasing the wamtoex ci 
shipwrecks, | 


(rus. 

West Indies ; and on referring to 
‘Mr. Meldrum points out that at 
quietly mapping the sun-spot maxima, tl 
wrecks, vesscls coming in disabled from 
Ocean.” And again, Mr. Balfour Stewar f 
statistics confidently as demonstrating that there are mo 
uring periods of maximum solar activity. Nor are th 
the new method of prediction at all doubsfal as to 1 
relations in affording the basis of i system 
not tell us precisely /ow we are to profit by 
cyclones and shipwrecks mark the time of maxi 
and droughts and fuming the time of minimum | 
to get at these things, says Mr, Lockyer, “the 
that power which would be the most useful one 
we could only get at it, would be within our gr 
‘Stewart, in a letter to the Times, says, “If we are a 
discovery which will in time enable us to foretell | 
droughts, public opinion should demand that the inye 
prosecuted with redoubled vigour and under 
forewarned be forearmed, then such research will 
to the saving of life both at times of maximum and t 
frequency.” 

If these hopes are really justified by the facts oft 
be well that the matter should be as quickly as 
test. No one would be so heartless, 1 Vink, ms te 1) 
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excess of scientific caution, a scheme which might issue in the saving 
‘of many lives from famine or from shipwreck. And on the other 
hand, no one T think would believe so {ll of his fellow men as to 
suppose for one moment that advantage could be taken of the 
sympathies which have been aroused by the Indian famine, or may 
from time to time be excited by the record of great disasters by sea 
and land, to advocate bottomless schemes merely for purposes of 
personal advancement, We must now, perforce, believe that those 
who advocate the erection of new observatories and laboratories for 
studying the physics of the sun, have the most thorough faith in the 
scheme which they proffer to save our Indian population from 
famine and our seamen from shipwreck, 

But they, on the other hand, should now also believe that those 
who have described the scheme as entirely hopeless, do really so 
regard it, If we exonerate them from the charge of responding to 
an appeal for food by offering spectroscopes, they in turn should 
exonerate us from the charge of denying spectroseopes to the starving: 
millions of India, though knowing well that the spectroscopic track 
Jeads straight to safety. 

1 must acknowledge I cannot for my own part see even that 
small modicum of hope in the course suggested which would suffice 
to justify its being followed. In my opinion, one ounce of rice 
‘would be worth more (simply because it would be worth something) 
than ten thousand tons of spectroscopes. For what in the first place 
has been shown as to the connection between meteorological phe- 
nomenaand sun-spots? Supposing we grant, and it is granting a great 
deal, thatall the cycles referred to have been made out. They one and 
all affect averages only. ‘The most marked among them can so little 
be trusted in detail that while the maximum of sun-spots agrees de tie 
main with an excess or defect of rain or wind, or of special rains with 
special winds, or the like, the actual year of maximum may present 
the exact reverse, Of what use can it be, to know, for instance, that 
the three years of least solar maculation will probably give a rainfall 
legs than that for the preceding or following three years, if the middle 
year of the three, when 'the spots are most numerous of all, may haply 
show plentcous rainfall? Or it may be the first of the three or the 
last which is thus well supplied, while a defect in the other two, or in 
‘one of the others, brings the total triennial rainfall below the average. 
‘What provision could possibly be made under such circumstances 
to meet a contingency which may occur in any one of three years? 
—orat least, what provision could be made which would yrove weashy 
$0 effective as an arrangement which conld Teadiky we waste Set 7 


of special precaution, how is the study 0 
our knowledge? In passing, let it be 

enormous number of workers are © 
every part of the world. The sun is watched on e 
every quarter of the earth with the t 
spectroscope, his prominences counted and measit 
photographed, and so forth. What more ought 
done? But that isnot the main point If 

what could be added to our knowledge which wo 

of protection? “At present,” says Mr. Balfour 
blem has not been pursued on a sufficiently large 
cient number of places. If the attack is to 
skirmishers should give way to heavy guns, and 
brought to bear without delay now that the pelt of 


these views, that meteorological phenomena. follow ro 
solar-spot period, we should prosecute the attack in. 
order to find out——what? Minor periods, 
meteorological phenomena may still more hl 
Other such periods are already known with which 
phenomena have never yet been as0daed. Sew 
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sun's surface? No one has yet pretended that any of the details 
already known, except the spots, affect terrestrial weather, and the 
idea that peculiarities so minute as hitherto to have escaped detec- 
tion can do so, is as absurd, on the face of it, as the supposition that 
minute details in the stracture of a burning coal, such details as 
could only be detected by close scrutiny, can affect the general 
quality and. effects of the heat transmitted by the coal, as part of a 
Jarge fire, to the farther side of a large room, 

Lastly, 1 would urge this general argument against a theory which 
seems to me to have even less to recommend it to acceptance than 
the faith in astrology.' Uf i requires, as we are so strongly assured, 
the most costly observations, the employment of the heaviest guns (and 


* Tt must be understood that this remark relates only to the theory that tay 
‘lose scrutiny of the sun a power of prodicting weather peculiarities an be 
‘objained, not to the theory that there may bea cyclic asiockstion between sin: 
spots and the weather, If this association exists, yet no scrutiny of the sun ean 
tell us more than we already know, and it will scarcely be pretended that new 
solar observatories could give us any better general iden of the progresof the great 
Saeapee ped fn we el Boe ober CR Boe 
‘might obiain from the observations of = single amateur telessopist, 

‘[ think it quite possible that, from the systematic study of terrestrial relations, 
the existence of a eyctic association between the great spot period and terrestrial 
phenomena may be demonstrated, instend of being merely surmised as at prevent, 

By the way, it may be worth noting that = prediction relative to the coming 
‘winter has heen made on the faith of sch association by Profesor Piazal Smyth. 
Teuins 9s follows — 

Having recently computed the remaining observations of our exrth-ther- 
‘mometers hors, and prepared a new projection of all the observations from their 
‘heginning in 1837 to their calamitous close last year—resulta generally cons 
firmatory of those arrived at in 1870 have been obtained, but wih more pointed 
and immediate bearing on the wenther now before us. 

“The chief featares undoubtedly deducible for the past thirty-nine years, after 
eliminating the more xeayonal effects of onfinary summer and winter, are -— 

“+1, Between 1837 and 1876 three great heat-vaves, from without, strack this 
part of the earth, vie,, the first in 184675, the second in 18580, and the third in 
1868-7, And unless some very complete alteention in the weather is to take place, 
the neat such visitation may be looked for in 1879°5, within limits of balf a year 
each way, 

++ a, The nest feature in magnitude and certainty is, that the periods of mini. 
‘mum temperature, or cold, are not either in, or anywhere near, the middie time 
between the crests of those three chronologically identified heat-waves, but are 
‘comparatively close up to them om civker ridr, at a distance of about a year and a 
hhalf, 90 that the next such cold wave is due at the end of the present year, 

“This isy perhaps, not an agreeable prospect, especially if political agitators 
ase at this time moving amongst the colliers, striving to persuade them to decrease 
the out-put of coal at every pit’s mouth. Being, therefore, quite willing, for the 
general gocd, to suppose myself mistaken, I beg to send you a fica imyresaine sh 
plate 17 of the fortheoming volume of observations of his Toyah Glmcwtry, 
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“great guns” are generally expensive), twenty or thirly years of time, 
and the closest scrutiny and research, to prove that sun-spots affect 
terrestrial relations in a definite manner, effects so extremely difficult to 

“demonstrate cannot possibly be important enough to be worth pre 
dicting. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


‘and shall be very happy if you can bring out from the measures recorded there 
any more comfortable view for the public at large. 
“Piazet SMYTH, 
“« Astronomer-Royal for Scotland.” 
If this prediction shall be confirmed, it will afford an argument in favour of the 
existence of the cyclic relation suggested, but no argument for the endowment of 
solar research, Professor Smyth's observations were not solar, but terrestrial. 





TIMONEDA. 


NDER the title of Miscellancous Novels the Spanish critics 
have agreed to include all short tales, stories, or anecdotes 
distinguished bya very simple plot, or, if there be no plot, at least by 
some witty saying. Their essence is natural humour, as opposed to 
studied affectation, The talkative Andalusian excels in them. The 
best samples of miscellaneous novels, like the ancient romances, were 
probably long existent before they were reduced to print. ‘They had 
become, like the pebbles on the shore polished by the ocean waves, 
smooth and shining and well-shaped in the mouths of the people, ages 
before they were written in a book. There ure, therefore, none of them 
to be seen in the literature of a later time. But some three centuries 
ago there were continual harvests, ripeand golden—and not ina single 
season only ; harvests so copious that none cared to gather them in 
his bosom or set them in barn or storehouse, esteeming them as the 
spontaneous fruit of the soil, which, for its very abundance, was of 
trifling value. So free was early Spain, at all events in this respect, 
from that intellectual barrenness with which it has been inconsidere 
ately reproached. 

‘Among the first to bind together the shining sheaves which en- 
riched his fatherland, was Juan Timoneda, a bookseller of Valencia 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. To him, probably, is 
owing the preservation of the dramatic works of Lope de Rueda. 
Cervantes, at least, seemed of that opinion when he wrote in his 
Voyage to Parnassus” — 4 











Fué de ejemplo Juan de Timoneda, 
‘Que con solo imprimir se hizo eterno 
‘Las comedians del gran Lope de Rueda. 


A great number of works on which that worthy bookseller is known 
to have busied himself are not,to be found in our national library. 
‘Thirty years ago, one of his volumes, called the “ Rose of Romancesy’ 
was discovered at Vienna. It is a collection of amatory yoru anh 


Not half a dozen years after the edition in Vi 
published in Aleald de Henares, which cuts out no 
five tales of the whole number, one hundred and sixty 


edition many matters which were in the others, sup 
and ill-sounding, have been suppressed." 
In 1576 was published the work on which 
chiefly rests, his “ Patrafuelo,” or “Bundle of Biedlonay) 
tales will you find in them," says the author ; “gre 
delicate inventions, for the wise and dacea nate 0 
a letter to his most loving reader, he informs him that as #1 
work is solely ‘intended for some pastime and recreation, 
suppose it to be all true, most of it being feigned and 
of his own little knowledge and low intelligence. The 
says he, will declare distinctly the nature the books Sorta 
fuelo is derived from fafrafa, which is nothing but a m 
fiction prettily made up so as to resemble the truth. 
Timoneda seems to have had in view, next to the 
the public, the improvement of professional con\ 
he advises them so to manage that these tales of his be. 
in by the hair, but arise naturally out of their talk. 
tight be told at the present day to relleve the solemn. 








Did whate’er her lon determines), 
With a patience never failing. 


So the eleventh tale, one of the longest of all, is the old ee 
Apollonius’ marriage with the daughter of Antiochus, with his many 
misfortunes by land and sea, which, originally drawn from thé “ Gesta 
Romanorum,” is made familiar to us in the drama of “ Pericles,” 

Of the miscellaneous novels, or rather romances, in the 
‘Rose of Timoneda, some are, to use the expression of Cervantes, 
Aijos de su ingenio, of his own composition, and others are simply 
crystallised from the solution of common talk, and, as the Spaniards 
say, reopilades. Of these latter may be quoted two which come 
under the category of romances of chivalry and love. The first is the 
romance of Espinelo, the second that of the woman who was mother 
of 370 children, The original is in the metre above mentioned, 

Espinelo lay very ill on a bed, Its sides were gold, and its 
planks fine silver ; the mattress was of rich holland, the sheets were 
invisible in water, and the counterpane covered with pearls, 
Matleona, his mistress, stood at the bed's head fanning her face 
with peacock’s feathers. She said to him, “ ‘Thou wert born on a 
full moon, tell me the story of thy life.” “ I will tell it thee, O lady | 
with love and courtesy. My father was a king of France. My 
mother made a law that any woman bringing forth two at a birth 
should be burned or drowned as an adulteress, God and my luck 
determined that she should herself bear twins. She consulted a 
captive Moorish lady, learned in necromancy, who told her to take 
which child she chose, and having shut it up in a costly chest well 
covered with pitch, containing gold and precious stones, cast it 
straightway into the sea, Accordingly I was committed to the deep, 
‘This after a season landed me at the foot of a hawthorn (eine), 
whence I have my name. Some sailors saw me, and carried me 


fail to remind the reader of our modern adverti 
cures equally questionable, the result with God's b 
Robinson's Liver Pills, are testified by no few | 
parsons. 3 
Many of the good booksellers romances are old and 
and many, especially the most religious, are likely to 
what the French have conveniently ealled cuter, 
witty speeches and acute examples in the ‘Tales of dl 
are very well known to the ears of this generation. ‘There is, fo 
that story of the mattress on which slept the man whoo 
debt, which, according to ‘Timonedia, was bonght by a certai 7 
sedative and opiate; though the purchaser in another version is a Gree 
philosopher. We have, too, the story of the hungry man, 
a good dinner at an inn by sitting down among those 
certifying that he was the public executioner, or, a8 in 
just out of bed from an attack of typhus fever—Of 
having adorned a poor room with rich furniture, and 
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one how it-seemed to him, was told that her apartment was like a 
sucking pig, of which the best was the crackling. 

Of those tales which appear new, we have that of the heathen 
philosopher who every moming set his son with hat in hand to 
demand something of the stone statues of the city, and when 
asked why, answered, To teach him patience, the portion of the 
poor !—OF the old'miser, who being # extremés, and his son lighting 
the customary candle, and admonishing him to remember God's 
passion, said, J don’t forget it, my child, but don’t you forget in your 
tum, as soon as ever I'm dead, to put aut the light: 

Some of the tales are very cleverly told, “‘Timoneda had had 
Jong practice, and knew how to serve them in the most appetising 
manner, If he offers a salt-fsh sometimes, he never neglects the 
egg-sauce. A certain knave once saw a parson putting up money in 
his pouch, and followed him afar off, The parson stopped to talk 
with a friend near the shop of an embroiderce who had a chasuble 
hanging up before his door. Into this shop entered the knave and 
bartered forthe raiment, but wished before paying to see how it would 
look on a priest. Just then in the nick of time the parson, having 
parted with his friend, came by. “Reverend sir,” quoth the rogue, 
“be good enough to enter and try on this garment.” The parson 
with his purse hanging to his girdle entered, and with much charity 
put onthe chasuble, “ Prithee turn round, Reverend, that I may see 
how it suits behind,” said the knave. ‘The parson tumed himself, 
and the knave, seizing the opportunity and the parse, ran down the 
street, After him ran the Reverend, chasuble, livery, and all, After 
the Reverend ran the embroiderer, well assured that all was but an 
artifice to rob him of the raiment, The far ecelesiastic was soon 
caught by the embroiderer ; bat while that merchant was examining 
him as to his complicity, the thief escaped, We find this same tale— 
it must have been a common one of the time—in the Se/va Curiosa 
of Juan Thiquez de Medrano, who speaks of it somewhat angrily 
as a diabolical device. ‘The immoral ingenuity of this anecdote is 
inferior to that of another in the second part of the Tablecloth 
Tales, which offers to explain the proverbial Spanish phrase, 
“Neither one nor both.” The pretty and faithless wife of a rustic 
who spent a large portion of his earnings, and seems to have been 
the heaven of his eyes, hell of his heart, and purgatory of his 
purse, was alittle too fond of a holy father—a father indeed—who 
professed himself her husband's friend. One day the holy man was 
invited to partake of a brace of partridges, but the woman being 
hungry, and seeing that both the holy man and her husband lingered, 








haps he would not wish to, lay claim to that of 
selection he has attained a higher place than 

selves on soaring solely by the assistance of t 
called originality. He was of the opinion of V 
can only be made by books. No doubt he woul 
genius, as indeed it hasbeen lately defined by no 
to be the result of accretion. His tales are those Ci 
Voie, de ta cicogne, de bonnes fesmes, amongst which V 
classed the Iliad of Homer, Differing from fables, as] 
oral end or instructive purpose ; from romances 

are comparatively modern creations) in their 

those thrilling scenes of imaginary adventure 
scarcely perhaps purify, as Aristotle says tragedy ou 
passions ; from what is now generally understood: 
containing little of the ordinary and familiar ; they | 
provide amusement, to quench the thirst of adm 
hunger of curiosity 
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‘The grown-up child is generally as anxious to hear a pretty story 
as he was when he sat upon his nurse's knee; and he is, alas! in 
nine cases out of ten, just as careless of the moral as he was when he 
hid his face for fear of the giant, the author of those weird and mystic 
utterances Fi! Fo! Fum! in the folds of his mother's dress. 

He will not find this moral, this unwelcome appendage, this black 
draught after the feast, in the tales of Timoneda. His is the mirth 
which after no repentance draws. He is supremely and serenely 
regardless of his reader's cthical amelioration, who is not beguiled 
into the dark waters of wisdom by a will-o'-the-wisp of armusemeat. 
‘The stories which had appeared ages before ‘Timoneda was bom, the 
‘enjotional. cravings of generation after generation, listening to them 
by the fireside in lang winter evenings, were not written or rather 
spoken with a purpose. Our old favourites, Cinderella and Jack and 
the Bean-stalk, were not, it is humbly conceived, composed with a 
purpose ; but where shall we find any professedly moral tales to com- 
pete with them, cither in interest, in popularity, or age? In the 
“ Patrafiuelo” are no taffeta phrases or three-piled hyperboles. All is 
expressed in the simplest language. ‘There is nothing hard to under 
stand. In these contes @ dormir debout we feel, too, that no more is 
said than is necessary ; the exact amount of wards is carefully dis 
pensed ; there is no disproportion between the bread and the sack. 
Every story has a distinct individuality of its own. Tt is not, as it is 
with many novelists of the present day, doujours perdrix, but always 
with a different sauce. It is not, as it was with that company of 
eighteen tailors, to\Awy dvopdrww poppi pla, to whom Hood is 
reported to have said, “Gentlemen, I wish you both good day !” 

No! every one of Timoneda’s fictions is distinct, though many 
have become fairly familiar. There is the story of the three ques- 
tions proposed to the abbot by the king: What is my value? 
What is the carth’s centre? What am I thinking about?—Of the 
abbot consulting his books in vain, and being at length assisted by 
his cook, who, disguised in the abbot's dress, answered to the first 
query: “ Twenty-nine pieces of silver, seeing that Christ only fetched 
thirty "—to the second, “ Your highness's feet, seeing that the carth 
is round as a ball"—and to the third, “That you are speaking to an 
abbot, but it is not so, seeing that you hold converse with a cook." 
‘This story may be traced to Sacchetti, and is familiar to us under the 
title of King John and the Abbot of Canterbury:in the “Percy Reliques.” 
‘The eighth anecdote, which gives so true and affecting a description 
of that faith, tender feeling, and honour to be found in all women, 
reflects the relation told by the experienced village landlord to King 
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‘magistrates, 

donkey and use him till his tail be , 

specting the woman which is the 

wife, nor quite satisfactory to the 

Eventually she is restored to her husband, whi 

which the labourer has spent a good portion, 

radado donkey revert to their original c 

absurdities of this miscellaneous novel, as 

to name it, cannot fail to bring to the 

mysteries of the famous Eulenspiegel, 

ruptly turned what means in Low German “Clean 

posed author, Thomas Murner, of this mi 

espiiglerie, stands in much the same relation to 

“Patrafiuelo.” Living about the same time as the Va 

he in Germany, like t 

and embellish, as far as he conld, the current tales 0 

the Schiinke of the one ot of the fatradas of te ot 

more than the proverbs which are called Solomon's to that ty 
‘The reader who wishes fora more extended sample of Tim 

literary style may meet with it in the following tro 

are, with certain necessary omissions, fair renderings 

One day the King of Thrace went a-hunting, and 

too eagerly, separated himself from his retinue. 

alone in a wild wood, and the night beginning to 
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heavy rain, he sounded his harn several times, but to no purpose, 
and at last Ieft the reins on his horse’s back for the beast to carry him 
out of his difficulty whithersoever he would. The steed went on 
slowly, till his master descried a small light at a distance. Riding 
towards it, he found a shepherd's hut, in which were the shepherd, 
his wife, and their child Julian, a boy of about fifteen. The king” 
besought them to give him shelter, and they willingly complied. 
The old man dried his clothes, the woman prepared his supper, and 
the boy attended to his horse. Then the king, admiring the lad, 
asked his parents why they did not allow him to go out into the 
world and make his fortune. ‘The mother prayed her guest not to 
put any such notions into his head, that he had already on one occa- 
sion wished to go to the war, and only her tears had restrained him. 
The king said he was fit for the royal service, The old couple 
thought he was ridiculing them, and taking no more notice of it, in 
time all retired to rest, Next morning early came the king’s people 
in search of him. They asked Julian, who was standing at the door, 
if he had seen any such person, and were directed by him to the 
room where the king lay. The anagnorisis then takes place, ac- 
companied with the usual farce of knecling and kisting of hands. 
‘The king departs, taking Julian with him, by his parents’ permission, 
Now there was a certain Estacio, a cupbearer, whose place, by 
reason that he was old, the king gave to Julinn. ‘This Estacio, 
moved by envy, one day took Julian aside, and told him he had 
heard the king complain of the foul breath of his new cupbearer, 
and that he would therefore do well whenever he spoke to the king 
to turn away his head as much as possible. This Julian in perfect 
good faith accordingly did. ‘Then that old deceiver took aside the 
king also, and said, “Your new favorite shows how little trust is to 
be placed in folk of low descent.” “How so?” asked the king. 
“Because,” ssid the other, “he publishes abroad that your breath is 
80 foul that none can bear it, and if you don’t believe me, see how he 
tums his head away when he serves your highness!" The king, 
noticed this peculiarity, and in a pet resolved to have Julian put out 
of the way at once, So he went to some charcoal-burners, and said, 
“My good sirs ! if one of my servants comes to-morrow and inquires 
if you have done what the king ordered you, prithee bundle him, 
clothes and all, into the pit where you bum your charcoal." Then 
the king, with a pacified mind, returned to his palace, and told 
Julian to go in the morning to the charcoal-bumners’, to ask the thing 
you wot of. Julian set out, but on his road stopt at a certain church 
to say his prayers. Meanwhile Estacio, who knew Whe King taA 
gaa 
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promised me to buy one of those gold chi 
Said Tancred, “Grieve not at this, F will 


man of property. Celicea, by reason of the. : 
barber's wife, consented to see Tanered, with the 


her good man would be gone on a journey. 

out some suspicion, borrowed a razor, saying he had 
for it, from the barber's wife, and then went his 
agreed upon came Tanered through the roof of 

and scarcely hac he got into Celicea’s than he was: 
husband was heard knocking at the door. Some } 
unpleasantness occurs, and Celicea is left tied to a p 
band, who having bound her to his satisfaction goes to 
came Marquina, who had been watching through a 
and suggested, seeing her chance of the gold chain 
gone, that she should take Celicea’s place by the 
good lady sought her pastime elsewhere. After a while the 
ovaking called to his wife, but Marquina sot bagale 
a voice made no answer, ‘Then the husband waxi 
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razor he had on Joan, and having neatly cut off her nose teapt into 
bed again. ‘Then after a season Celicea came back, and having 
unbound Marquina, Marquina bound her in tum, and having com- 
municated to her the absence of her nose, retired considerably 
annoyed to her own private apartment. 

Eftsoons began Celicea to send up to heaven a holy supplication, 
“0 Lord God, who knowestif this iniquity Iam charged withal 
by my husband be mine, work [ bescech thee a miracle, and make 
my nose whole.” And then aftera little while, she added," I thank thee, 
© Lord, for this thy merey, for my nose is sound as ever in spite ofmy 
sot of a husband.” He hearing all this, lita lamp, and coming to 
where his wife stood, and recognizing her nose, knelt at her feet and 
humbly asked her to forgive him his folly in supposing her false. 
She forgave him, and they retired for the night. At early dawn rose 
the barber, having to shave a customer outside the city, and missing 
the razor out of his case asked his wife what had become of it, As 
she cared not to answer him, he east the case at her head, Then 
she cried out at him, “O traitor and naughty man, who hast cut off 
my nose.” At the noise a constable came in and took the ill-starred 
barber into custody. He was sentenced to be whipped through the 
city. And so fora wish for a gold chain, the’barber’s wife went 
without a nose, and the poor barber without the skin on his back. 
The moral seems to be, Eschew the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. 

JAMES MEW. 


‘Though até de foie gras, truffied turkey, and. 
culinary art as timbale de truffles a fa 4 
unknown to the epicures of Rome, yet the association 
and the capon with the “daughter of Thunder," as 
sorum" was sometimes poetically designated in cl 
curiously exemplified by the following lines from Jus 
have translated literally for the benefit of the few la 
days do not know Latin! ;— 

4 © Anseris ante roms Jew, BNDETIDNS Pa 
Altitis, et flavi dignus ferro Mi 
Fumat aper: post hune tradentur tubers, si 2- 
‘Tne eri, et facient optata foniérua commas 
Majores, ‘Tibi babe frumentum, Alledius inguit, 
© Lilye, disjonge boves, dum tubera i 
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“In front of him smokes the liver of a huge goose, and a capon 
meet to vie with gecse : a wild boar, too, worthy of its death-blow 
from golden-haired Meleager: then truffles are to be brought in, if ft 
be springtime (or, if Jupiter be wmth), and the wished. for thunder- 
storms afford more ample repasts. ‘Keep your corn at home, oh 
Libya,’ cries Alledius; ‘ unyoke your oxen, as Jang as you send us 

The various allusions in this passage contain much that is in- 
teresting and peculiar in the history of the truffle, The quotation 
shows that the Roman epicures were well aware with what it should 
be a concomitant, and that gastronomy as well as history repeats 
ivself, The theory which connected the growth of the fwhenw fone 
with the bolts of Jove has found adyocates even in modem times. 
‘The supporters of the subtermneous gall-nut theory maintain, that 
the leaves of trees which are favourable to the production of truffles 
are, on account of the roughness of their surface, more susceptible to 
the action of electricity.’ A fuller knowledge of all the influences of 
this wonderful force iy doubtless reserved for a future generation, and 
this article is no place to discuss problematical questions of science. 
Pliny,? besides expressing his opinion that “when there have been 
frequent thunderstorms truffles are produced,” supports the notion, 
which was subsequently entertained by Plutarch that the origin of 
‘truffles was due to a spontaneous association of impure elements by 
hhis account of the incident which happened to Lartius Licinius, a 
Governor of Spain, who, on biting into a truffle with eager anticipa- 
tion, nearly broke his front tecth against a denarius, which by juxta- 
position had become involved in the centre of the conglomeration. 
Athenwus informs us in his © Deipnosophists"* that, at a still earlier 
Period, the origin of truffles had been attributed to seed, and quotes 
Theophrastus as his authority, ‘Thus early in the history of the 
truille did discrepant views exist as 0 its organology, though disputes 
regarding it were not carried on with the bitter acrimony which marks 
the recent controversy in France. 

‘The allusion to Libya is explained by the fact, that the truflles pro- 
duced in the “ parts of Libya about Cyrene” were the most esteemed 
by the epicures of Greece and Rome. Périgord and Provence were 
still unploughed by the snout of the sow, and Asia Minor and Africa 
mainly supplied the luxury markets of Athens and Rome, Sparia 


# ng. the Queresr pucbercens. 
4 Phiny, Nar, Hist. xix, ti 
* Phut, Symp. iv. 2. 
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seems hardly applicable to the truffle, for 

above the level of the soil, though its 

detected by a slight hemispherical 

morel is probably the fungus alluded to. 1 
some of Pliny's allusions lead to the belief that 
truffle were often confounded together, just as, ac 
“‘fusseball” in old English was used to t 
the puff-ball (Zycoperdon giganteum), Again, 
says pigs dig up truffles in the spring, it cannot 
truffle, as the latest specimens of fuder cibarium 
the end of January. 


\ Juv, Sat. xiv. 72 
melius de se cuiquam sperare 
Concedet juvenis, qui mdere tubera terme 
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Galen, and other writers dwell on its medicinal propertics. In 
modern times it no longer enjoys a place in the pharmacoperia, and 
medical men are more frequently engaged in counteracting its resulta 
than in administering it asa curative. Tt is ee ee 
a powerful agent in producing indigestion, This 
indignantly denies, and says that people Se eae with all 
manner of Gishes at some banquet, and then lay the blame, when 
they experience uneasy sensations, on the innocent truffles, The 
enthusiastic gastronome relates that a barrister-at-law of his acquaint- 
ance (and he states that gentlemen of this profession are highly 
truffivorous) ate enough trufiles in his lifetime to stuff an elephant, 
and yet lived to the good old age of eighty-six. He asserts that 
only complete mastication is requisite for truffles to be wholesome 
in any quantities. We confess to entertaining a lingering scepticism 
‘on this score. 

A story told in the “ Physiologie du Gott" illustrates the writer's 
views on the subject of indigestion ; we give it in the original French, 
and even then feel that some apology is due for a possible want of 
refinement noticeable in the anecdote — 


“-Jiavais un jour invité & diner M. S—, vieiflard fort aimable, et gourmand 
ui plus haut de 'échelle, Soit paroe que je cormaimis ses golts, soit pour prouver 
tous mes convives que Javais lear jonissance & coeur, je n'avais pas épargné les 
truffes, et elles se présentalent sous Végide d'un dindon verge avantageusement 
farel. 

“M, S— en mangea avee énergie ; et comme je savais que jusque-td il wen 
Gait pas mort, je le Jaiasai faire, en Vexhortant Ane pas ac prester, parce que 
personne ne voulait attenter A la propriété qui ul dealt acqulse, 

Tout se passa trés-bien, et on se séparn assez tard ; mals, arrivé ches lul, 
‘M. S— fut saisi de violentes coligues d'cwtomac, avee des envies de vomir 
une toux convulsive, et un malaise général, 

“Cot état dura quelque temps et donnalt de Mnquiétude; on criait déjk & 
indigestion des truffos, quand Ia nature vint au secours du patient, M, S—— 
déchargea violemment wn seul fngment de trulles. 

Aw méme instant tous les aympt limes Ficheux cemérent, Ia digestion reprit aon 
cours, Ie malade s'endormit, et xo reveill Le matin dispos et tout & fat san rancune. 

‘+L cause dw mal fat bientSt connus. M, S—— mange depuit longtemps 1 
se dents n'ont pu soutenir Te travail qu'il leur a impos ; plusieurs de ces prévieux 
owelets ont émigré, et les autres ne eunservent pas Ia coincidence déairable. 

“Dans cet dtat de choses, une truffe avait échappé 4 la mastication, et Wétait, 
presque entidre, précipitée dans I'abime; Naction de Ja digestion I'avait portée 
vers le pylore, olf elle s'était momentanément engagée; cest cet engagement 
mécanique qui avait causé le mal, comme expulsion en fat te reméde. 

** Ainui il n'y cut jamais indigestion, mais seulement supposition d'un corps 
étranger, 

+ Ceat ce qui fat décidé par Le comité eonvultatif qui vit la pitee de convietio 
et qui voulut bien m'agréer pour rapportesr,”* 
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licu Coftrir des liqueurs fraiches ct des truffes comme a Vordinaire, le 
limonadier offre et vend de la pate de guimauve." What a blessing 
it would be nowadays at some of our theatres if an energetic 
caterer went round with paregoric and jujubes when the 

do blow! é. 

Both France and Germany formerly drew considerable supplies 
of truffles from Italy. In the latter country the price during the last 
century was very high, the pound averaging ag much ag 35%. whilst 
the tuber itself was not the only export in this branch of economy, 
a8 the trained dogs of Piedmont and the Milanese were in great 
request to hunt for the truffles which grow freely in many parts of 
Germany. Thus King Frederick William I. had truffle-dogs brought 
to his court from Lombardy. The quality of the German truffle is, 
however, far fom rivalling that of the tubers discovered in the most 
favoured districts of France. The neighbourhood of Bayreuth is 
perhaps the most noted for this eccentric production of nature ; if 
electricity really have any effect on their growth, they should germinate 
freely in a spot which heard the thunders of the music-god of the 
future! 

‘To conclude our consideration of the erufile as.a fungus indigenous 
to England, we may mention that this tuber was, and perhaps is, 
more common than is usually supposed. In spite of the onward 
march of the spade and the plough, and the planting of those hedge- 
rows which form a natural and a national bulwark, the Amer eédarium 
may still be found in several counties of England, and may occa~ 
sionally be seen in the markets; but truffle-hunting is never likely to 
become a recognized or lucrative occupation in this country. Several 
causes conduce to this enc. First and foremost, the truffles produced 
in our English soil and climate are very decidedly inferior to those 
we import from France, whilst in our over-populated country we have 
but little waste land which could be devoted to a systematic culti- 
vation of this fungus, This will be clear to the reader when we 
detail the various desiderata requisite for a successful truffle-harvest 
in France, The trufile is most frequently met with in the eouthern 
counties of England, in the chalky soll of the South Downs, and an 
experienced truffle-hunter who came from the West Indies about the 
year 1799, after investigating the whole coast from the Land's End 
to the mouth of the Thames, pitched upon Patching, five miles east 
of Arundel, as the most favourable spot for the scene of his future 
operations, and there he appears to have been fairly successful ; whilst 
in “Notes and Queries” we have an account of a search conducted 
in Hampshire, which, though on a limited scale, was remuncrative. 
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venture to differ from him, But whilst making his attacks on the 


Europe, and by the most erudite and experienced mycologistsgof the 
day. Difficult as it is to arrive at the seerets of subterrancous: 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, Germans and Italians, unwaveringly 
concur in assigning the trufile its proper place in the vegetable king- 
dom ; and in their studies of hypogwic life, authorities like Badham 
and Cooke, like Tulasne and Figuier, like Von Bornholz and Fischer, 
have succecded in throwing light on the organography of the truffle, 
and in forming rational conelusions as to the cryptogamic evolution 
of its sporidia. 

We will not weary our readers with more technical terms thin 
are necessary, and merely state that the truille belongs amongst 
Fungi to the class of Ascomycetes; that these asci, or sacks, are 
scattered om a serpentine vein-like hymeneum, and enclosed in a 
‘stout case or peridiym. It seems now established that the sporidia 
which were contained in the asci till the decomposition of the mother 
truffle, possess, on becoming young truifles, a mycelium in the shape 
of microscopical filaments, which, however, the truffinelle loses when 
it attains @ certain age. Bulliard and Ventenar assert that young 
truffles possess umbicular cords, which disappear with growth. The 
growing truffle draws its nourishment ftom the earth around it by 
means of veins which run from the interior of the tuber to its nodu~ 
lated surface. ‘T'wo distinct sets of veins, some white and others 
coloured, traverse the full-grown truffle, and give it that mottled 
appearance which has caused it to be compared to the nutmeg. 
‘The truffle during its growth is white or grey in colour, and only 
assumes a black hue on attaining maturity. 

We must now return to M, Valserres, and the oak-plantations and 
artificial truffle-beds of Southern France. ‘There ix one most power> 
ful argument in favour of the subterrineous gall-nut hypothesis, and 
that is success ; for, however fallacious may be the premisses,’ and 
however illogical the reasoning, the conelusion arrived at is £, 5. d, 
and a practical and beneficial result is attained by the extensive oak« 
plantations which are rapidly springing up over many hitherto unpro- 
ductive districts of Souther France. ‘This planting of otherwise 
unprofitable land with oak-trees, primarily with a view to gathering 
truffle-crops, and subsequently for the sake of the value of the 
timber, was commenced almost at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, but the experiments made were on a small seale, and only 


imperfectly carried out. It needed the Exposition Universe: | 
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hold & sort of middle position between the animal and r 

Kingdoms, and have’ been’ well! described as the edicts rather’ than 
the products of the latter. 

Against the gall-nut theory we will only advance a few of the 


purpose from other localities? ‘This has occurred, not in isolated 
instances, but repeatedly after various experiments in different 
countries of Western Europe. It is true that these experiments 
never proved lucrative, and were consequently abandoned ; whilst in 
some instances they were altogether unsuccessful, as in the case of 
the celebrated naturalist Buffon, whose want of success M. Valverres 
does not fail to make the most of (znd.) How can the fact be 
ignored that unprejudiced and experienced naturalists and myeolo- 
gists have undeniably recognived the existence of sporidia in the 
prolific veins of the tuber, even if the presence of a mycelium be not 
universally admitted in the case of the immature fungus? (grd.) 
How can the fact be explained that the ¢xter cibarium has been 
frequently found in the proximity of trees other than oaks, such as 
the beech, the birch, the maple, the yoke-elm, the willow, and even 
fruit-trees, such as the apple and the pear? Again, how have cognate 
species of the genus been found where there were no trees at all, for 
the white truffle and the Algerian and Australian varieties are met 
with under such conditions? (4th.) If the truffle be an exerescence 
of the oak-root, how is it that the tuber when dug out in hunting is 
never found to he attached to the object of which it is asserted to 
be a parasite? The gall-nut theorists get over this difficulty by 
assuming that the tubercle on attaining maturity falls away from its 
support, as a ripe apple drops from a bough. ‘They fail, however, 10 
explain how the gall-nut acquires its migratory powers! Again, it 
is an undoubted fact that the depth of truffles in the soil varies 
according to the dryness and humidity of the atmosphere. Some. 
times they are found quite at the surface, whilst occasionally it is 
necessary to search for them to a depth of two feet. (sth.) As there 
are twenty-four species af truffles, according to M. Tulasne, does it 
not follow that there must be twenty-four species of truffigenous flies? 
‘The gall-nut theorists do not oppose this deduction, and seem quite 
willing to accept the axiom, "quot tubers tot musce.” The very 
existence of truffigenous flies seems to us rather problematical, nor 
does the following quotation from M. Valserres' work tend to lessen 
our incredulity : “ Que deviennent ces mouches? L’observation mm 








‘The ilex will grow up to an elevation of 800 mi 
909, whilst the ordinary oak is met with at 


spurs of the Alps. Northward of Valence the 
perfune ; in Le Lot it begins to lose colour, whilst | 
grey, and its taste and aroma are sensibly dimin 
remarks an epicure, is the farthest plaice north wher 
are catable; they are only edible in a higher latitude. 
found in the neighbourhood of Paris: “There are | 
trufflés,” exclaimed Fin-Bec. 

As regards the price, 
With new facilities for locomotion 


just dawned, Cotton and iron will goa long way © 
pended on hyacinth glasses containing half a pound) 
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preserved truffles for half a pound sterling. ‘he feeling may some 
pei Anbar) wlaorrenareor ys om svete a 

social degradation to have dined at a party where truffles did not 
form an ingredient in at least two of the courses ; ostracism would be 
the result of exposure, Truffles were dearer last century than they 
are now, chiefly because they were scarcer. In Germany the price of 
Ttalian truffles was exorbitant, sometimesas high as £3. ros.a pound. 
In Covent Garden in 1833 fresh English truffles fetched 10s, per 
pound, and 14s, in 1837. The average price at Apt and Carpentras, 
the two great artificial truffle centres, is 15 franes per kilogeamme 
at the former, and 20 franca at the latter market; the kilogramme 
is equivalent to nearly 2} Ibs, avoirdupois. The price of French 
truffies varies in our Italian warehouses according to the favourable 
nature of the past season. The average price of preserved truffles 
(generally by the Appert process) may be set down at 155, Still 
more has to be paid for fresh French truffles, but the epicure does not 
begrudge having to pay for the envelope of soil which he has to buy 
with the tuber, and which is allowed to remain #o that the perfume 
may as far as possible be retained, Mr. Hayward tells» tale of a 
magnificent turkey stuffed with truffles by Morel and sold for some= 
thing like £20. Perhaps, after all, it ix as well that truftles should 
remain an expensive luxury ; they are very far from being an exsen- 
tial, and it is as just that the rich should have to pay for them as for 
their armorial bearings and their footmen's powder, whilst if they 
became cheap, it is not impossible that the much-sought-for exculent 
might again undergo burial as in the ages of the past. What is cheap 
is seldom esteemed ; as the story runs:— 

+“ Réjouisser-vous, chére amie,’ disais-je, un four A Madame de ¥., ton 
vient de présenter 4 Ia Socidté d'Encouragement un métier au moyen duquel on 
fera de Ia dentelle superbe, et qui we enters, presque rien.’ Eh !? ine répandit 
cette belle, avec un regard de souveraine indifference, ‘si In dentelle ¢tait & bon 
marché, croycz-vous quion voudrait porter de semblables guenilles 2°" 

We must add a few words regarding trufile-hunting, or trufile- 
searching, as it should properly be called, unless we assign the tuber 
altogether to the animal kingdom, ‘This is pursued in various man- 
ners, the two principal of which are the cultivation of the power of 
scent possessed by the dog and the pig respectively, The other 
methods need only be cursorily alluded to, as practically they are but 
rarely resorted to. One is the careful watching of the movements of 
the traffivorous flies during the season of maturity of the truffles, and 
then digging carefully at the spots where they alight, This method 
is mainly pursued in Burgundy ; whilst in some dintxicw, Soe. “4 
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qualifications and demerits) ‘The dog 
Italy; but the sow is the animal d 
truffies which we use in England, and i 


covered by the snout of an animal who is 1 

amongst Christians, and who figures in the 

Eastern creeds? We can almost enter into 

epicure who, in the intensity of his affection for 

of Périgord, proposed to erect baths for them in the n 
to be supported, after the fashion. of our baths and. 
the labouring classes, by voluntary contributions. — 

sow, when trained, is worth about 200 f., but 

for as mach as is0 fr. (£30) when they possessed | 


in as keen, but he is not able to grub up the tuber when! 
We really did not intend this jew e aot when the 
tence was written ; but 

with swine that the animal will occasionall 


for truffie-hunting are poodies, spaniels, and setters; 
generally preferted, as they have tithe imeimantnn: 
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‘The present article can perhaps have no better conclusion than 
an ancedote related of Buffon, which illustrates at once # Frenchman's 
wit and our remarks as to the habitat of truffles ;— 


‘A truflled turkey was to be eaten at'= homw to which tution was invited, 
A few minutes before sitting down to table, an elderly lady inquired of the 
celebrated naturalist whete the uuille grew. AE your feel, Madame.’ Tho 
lady did not undonesnd, but it wax thus explrined to her: * Cat am jad ae 
charmes" (yoke-elm tree), ‘The compliment appeared mont flattering, Towands 
tho end of dinner, some one asked the same question of the itusteious writer, whe, 
forgetting that the lady wns beside hit, innocently repliel, "They grow ax 
foly des views charmes.” The Wwly overbeart him, and bo Jooger thought 
anything of his amiobilit 


Not a word of philology, for fear of our truffle article proving 
indigestible, But some reader may inquire, “ What do you call this 
amticle, ‘tru‘fles’ or ‘truffles,’ or im phonetic jargon *troofels’ or 
*truffels’?” Both pronunciations are made use of by persons of 
education, and by either name the tuber will taste as sweet. If any 
one wish to sing its praises in verse, we should recommend “ truffel,” 
as mote prolific of rhymes such as inuflle, ruffle, scuffle, &c., whilse ? 
“troofel” suggests only the epithet applied to the lady in “Our 
Mutual Friend.” Thus, submitting Truffles to be discussed both in a 
literary and gastronomic point of view, we take our leave, in the 
words of Macbeth » 





May quorl digedion wait on appetite, 
And healilt on both, 


W. COLLETT-SANDARS. 
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people should be patriotic in duc r 
virtues, has its seamy side 5 and the fault 
the seamy side of patriotism is selfishness, 
to show, 
In the lowest stages of man’s developn 
regarded as an offence against good taste. ‘The 
‘nis own praises with effusion, and his fellows | 
proval until their own turn arfives. But so soon 
above the condition of the savage, he learns to x 
as contemptible, This is a first step towards b 
tinues to be thought right, nay, to be thought: 
to praise near relatives. Only when men have 
advance towards true civilisation, do they begin | 
the praise of near relations only a modified {6 
he essential objection to the praise of parents or 
sisters, is well indicated in the sarcastic reply of 
who praised too much and too often his mother's 
ceive, then, that it was your father who was ugly.” 
One step farther from actus sAbyaise beings 





virtues, however ludicrous they may appear to the rest of 
Others are quick, however, to discern self-canecit in 
Toe that the man who “stands up” for the men 

, for “the men where Ac comes from,” stands up or time 
He « his self-conceit but thinly. Th Bi ot bad 
be persuaded that he is showing loyalty and staunchness, Not 
tunfrequently, indeed, we find him expressing contempt for those of 
his fellow-countrymen who are Jess outspoken than himself in praising 
their own district. But the true mainspring of provincial 
self-conceit, where it is not (as it not tinfrequently ix) a combination. 
of selfconceit and self-interest. 

‘The writer has here taken illustrations of provincialism from his own 
country, for the same reason which led Orlando to mail against no. 
‘breather in the world but himself, against whom he knew most faults.” 
‘But provincialism is as obtrusive in other countries, “The most viru 
lent abuse of England by Americans, or of America by Englishmen, 
is far less bitter than the abuse which we have heard poured on New 
England by Southern Americans, and on the Eastern States by the 
‘Western—though not we versd, Te AS ES ee 
man is assuredly not an exaggerated illustration of such feelings. It 
admirably illustrates the self-conceit underlying provincialism, “This 
may suit you,” says the brown forester, speaking of an excessive influx 
of passengers, “but it don't suit me. This may he all very well with 
Down Easters and men of Boston raising, but it won't suit my figure 
nohow ; and no two ways about that! andso I tell you. Now! I'm 
from the brown forests of the Mississippi, 7 am, and when the sun 
shines on me, it does shine—a little. It don’t glimmer where / live, 
the sun don't. No. I’m a brown forester, I am. 1 ain't a Johnny 
Cake. There are no smooth skins where I live. We're rough men 
there. Rather, If Down Easters and men of Boston raising like 
this, I’m glad of it; but I'm none of that raising nor of that breed. 
No. This company wants a little fixing, it does. I'm the wrong 
sort of man for 'em, Zam, Theywon't like me, #hey won't,” and so 
forth. 













enough, cl 

siderations of nationality, but by t! 
which its inhabitants can claim no evedit. 

ississippi man vaunting his brown forests : 
so fully upon his home. The Englishman 
sight Hiule island "a reason for the good 
and though he reviles ut home the climate o 
considers it in his heart well suited to nourish, 
race of people. The Frenchman finds in the sun 
the natural source of French spirit and wit, and. 
France" with no indirect reference to his own | 
sponding good qualities. The Northman 
and wildness of his home such evidence of his 
tend against difficulties, that he never wearies of 
Land of brown heath, and shaggy wood, — 
Land of the mountain and the floods 


or of acking, with profound though not quite obvious 


What mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band, sf 
“That knits him to its ugged strand? 
Every American, whether from Northern or Southern, Ee my 3 
or Western State, takes pride in the wide exterit of the United 
as in some mysterious way imparting largeness to his owt 
though many Americans ate generous enough to admit that Ei 
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mem may possibly not be quite so small-natured as the minuteness of 
the old country might seem, in this way of viewing matters, to 
suggest. Possibly the wide extent of British Colonial possessions 
(the region over which the British flag waves exceeding the United 
States nearly twofold in extent) may have something to do with this 

or else a faint recallection of the fact that, small as 
Great Britain is, the ancestry of nine-tenths of the present population 
of America were here once * cabined, cribbed, confmed.” 

‘But it is when we turn from the physical aspect of a country to 
the manners of the people, their mode of living, the training they 
undergo in youth, their way of dealing, either as individuals or as a 
nation, with other races and nations, that the sexiny side of patriotism 
is most offensively displayed. Men who would be ashamed to praise 
themselves or their own family, or to boast of the extent and quality 
of their own education—men who, having risen a step higher towards 
good taste, would avoid as ridiculous the pretensions of provin- 
cialism=~act as though it were a point of honour to praise their 
country, right or wrong, ‘They exaggerate its good qualities, deny its 
defects, overlook its short comings. When it has done well, they praire 
its conduct in unmeasured terms; when it has simply done what was 
just, they laud its behaviour in terms only suited to great achiewe- 
ments or sacrifices; and when it has done ill (which, every 
nation and every people does, at times, as surely as every person), 
they are ready with excuses, the poverty of which they would: be the 
first to ridicule if urged in favour of any country but their own, 
While thus magnifying the good-deeds and overlooking the deficien- 
cies of their own country, they undervalue the successes and exngger- 
ate the shortcomings of other countries, They fail to perceive that their 
way of speaking of their own country and others is but a modified 
form of that provincialism which they justly regard as ridiculous and 
contemptible. 

We need not go beyondiour own country for illustrations of such 
offences against good taste. Though the sentiment “Our country, 
right or wrong” belongs, not to us, but to the other chief branch of 
the English-speaking family, and though perhaps no Englishman has 
ever spoken of that sentiment as a reasonable onc, too many of us 
speak and act as though it were altogether sound and just. 

We do not wish, however, to assert that in these respects our coun 
trymen err more markedly than others. Only, as when a personal 
fault is to be corrected it is better to begin with oneself, so when a 
national fault is to be corrected the better course is to consider one’s 
own nation in the first instance, The fault is one which baa ss 





national ae view, entirely evil. Admi 
perceived in these cases, we must admit that only 
emancipate ourselves from the bias of patti 
own society as one among many, having th 
future, and some of them, perhaps, having better. 
to the inheritance of the earth ; only in pro 
shall we recognise those sociological traths wsieh 
with particular nations or particular races.” 

‘The rule to be applied to distinguish proper | 
which has its birth in self-conceit is not unlike the x 
guide a wise man in considering his own qual 
which befits a man of sense and a gentleman in sp 
when occasion arises, befits also the true patrio 
‘own count 
conduct, noting what is good or bad in it for f 
should haye its counterpart in the care with which 
doings should be studied by one who has occasion to 3 
respecting them. 
Bat apa rt from the selfconceit w 
sidering the doings of our own country, there is also the: 

self-interest. ‘The satisfaction we feel when our 
ssome great success is not wholly free from the thought | 























cess which brings gain to our nation brings also, in some degree, 
gain to ourselves ; when our nation suffers, the anger we feel arises 
partly from the sense that the Injury which affects our country may 
affect us also in some degree ; or the relations between other nations 
may be viewed with selfish reference to the position of our own 
country. And here we touch on a matter which more directly affects 
‘the nation itself than the points we have heretofore spoken of. When 
men loudly praige their own nation, or disparage other nations, when 
they boast of her successes or express annoyance at the successes of her 
enemies, they offend, as we have scen, against good taste, and show 
a national defect corresponding to want of sense and good breeding 
in the individual ; but beyond the contempt they excite among men 
of other nations, they do litte harm, Ic is otherwise, however, when 
men allow national conceit and self-interest to affect the opinions 
they entertain and express respecting the varying relations of other 
countries among each other. Some of the bitterest quarrels between, 
nations have been thas occasioned ; and often, where no actual 
quarrel has arisen, a settled ill-feeling has come into existence which 
has lasted for many years, occasioning not Jess discomfort than explicit 
quarrelling or even actual war, 

Asan instance of the mischievous effects of a selfish manner of 
viewing the relations between other nations, we might cite the ultimate 
consequences to France of the feeling which led her first to watch 
with interest, and before long to take part in, the struggle between 
Great Britain and her North American Colonies ; or we might con: 
sider the wars in Europe since the middle of the present century, 
which have afforded many illustrations of the kind. But, as it is 
always more instructive to note our own shortcomings than the faults 
of others, we may advantageously select for discussion the fecling 
with which our people watched the terrible stroggle between the 
Northern and Southern States of America, As our object in this 
paper is principally to show the advantage of trying to see things as 
they really are, not through the veil of self-conceit whether national 
cr personal, and as it is a step in that direction to endeavour to “see 
ourselves as others see us," the English reader must not be offended 
if we consider the feelings entertained by too many in England 
at that time, rather as the Americans view them! than as a strictly 

* ‘The writer’s opinion on this point has stot been formed from the reading of 
American newspapers or books, but from conversations withmany Americans, ir all 
parsof America, On some of the matters which we dismiss as not just grounds of 
complaint there exists a variety of opinion ; but on the point to which. we advert as 
affonting juster eause of indignation, we found perfect unanimity of feelin 
except of course among those Americana from the Southern States wis 
view with regret the ingue of that desolating struggle, 


sympathies were strongly meets in 
be thought, we hope, that we are showit 
ism in saying that this is usual with I 

is not 60 thoroughly commendable or 
regarded as a form of self-conceit to cl 
country. In England one may: 
contending against an ill-tempered 


assailant, and generously leaving instal r 

he could demolish his opponent, while a en 
little fellow to ermevere;) shouting at the other o 
“Hit one your own size,” as though the mere fact of 
powerful of the two were proof of wrong. Bethe feel 
bad, reasonable or unreasonable, certain it is that ever 
recognises its influence (sometimes as an influence to 
It is so strong that it overrides even love of cout 

man can read the history of the old struggles: 
Scotland without having his sympathies ‘roused iim 
Scotsmen. Even when Englishmen read of their 1 
(favourite, perhaps, because small and weak of | 
British fleet against the Danes, their sympathy is. 
going with the weaker nation by the difficulties 
struggle. That in reading of the contest between 01 








es. | 
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and the North American Colonies, our sympathies should be with 
the Colonists, may perhaps be otherwise explained ; forwe constantly 
cegard that contest as between Englishmen and Englishmen, just as 
we should so regard a contest (fortunately not to he imagined) 
between Imperial and Colonial forees in Canada, or Australia, or New 
Zealand.’ And on the other hand, it is easy to understand how it is 
that Englishmen do not sympathise greatly with the efforts of savage 
people against the disciplined and well-armed forces of Great 
Britain? But in general, in any contest between men or nations, 


© Americans seem quite unabte to compretiend that Englichmen view kn this 
way the struggle which made America a nation. If an Englishinen speaks in 
‘America ns he would speak in Englend of that contest, he will be complimented 
con his politeness as though Ihe weee making some concession to the natural 
feelings of his hearers ancl overcoming some natwral prejuitices of bis own, ** Tk 
at of course be painful to an Englishman," we were once gravely assured, * to. 
contider that, had the iswe of that contest been different, the present power and 
‘eralth of America would have formed part of the power and wealth of the British 
Empire." On another occasion # lady who was about to recite « poem in honour 
of Independence Day, expressed with similar gravity ber trust that thee recal- 
lections aroused by the poem might not be too painful for us! Vet every 
American knows that, apart from all the nobler comiderations whieh would make 
the fesue of that contest acceptable to tho Roglishman of to-day, am Englishman 
bins, oo far ag blood and birth are concerned, as just a reason for feeling indifferent 
whether one side or the other fought best, as nine-tenths of the present white popu~ 
lation of America : for net one it ten of the American population hns any neater rela 
onship to the colcniste who fought against oppression vo nobly x hundred yee a0, 
It would be melancholy, were iC not ludicrows, that as in our Xinglists echooks for 
nearly half century after Waterloo, French-and:English games. were in vogue, 
in which the superiority of the Kinglish was complacentiy illustrated for the benefit 
of English children, so now in American schools, a century after astruggle betireen 
Englishmen and English colonists, there are ** Ametican-and-Britishee” games in 
which the superior prowess of the Americansis illustrated forthe benefitof children 
mnostly descended directly from families which were Britisha hundred years ayo 
or even much Inter, An English lady at Chicago told us that her sons were mate 
encomfort nants having this venerable origin, and was perhaps not greatly 
comforted on being remincled that ¢Acir sons would be able tn turn to taunt freshly 
ved English with the defeat of Hanoverian interests in America a ebntury ago 

(They tell a story in America of the Amcrican-born son of an Englishman who 
told his father that at school they trad been playing + gsme xhewing “show we 
‘YVankeos ticked you Mritishers.") Perhaps, if Americans were to analyse the 
feelings with which they consider the mie of their race, feelings in soe 
respects eeen warmer than those of Englishmen themselves, they might understand 
how itis that Englishmen are as prom of the achievements of ‘Washington and 
his fellow-workers as Americans can possibly be As it is Americans. speak 
wonderingly of the feolings “which macle it possibile for Thackeray to look as he 
did upon the American Revolution, and to express the views he did so constantly 
and with so much admiration concerning the character of Wasltington,”” 

* Blinded by natural self-love to the tadness of our conduct towards inferior 
races, while remembering what there is of good in our conduct; forgetting. Iam 























tion to prevent the secession of the 

‘one thing wanting to secure our good 
slaves—had been accomplished, it 
pathy with the efforts of the Souther Stat 
objectionable form, Tt became clear at 

us—a loud-voiced section, but perhaps 
imagine—had learned to look with satisia 
breaking up of that great English-speaking 
gradually growing until, almost coincidents 

of the war, their numbers had become equal 

British Isles. It does not greatly concern E 

the population of Russia, or Germany, or 

Great Britain and Ireland, for a happy confidence | 
of the British stock causes us to reduce foreign popul 
siderable percentage when we compare them with our 6 
a nation from the same stock was seen to be 

in numbers, and at length passing ahead, it appea 
a manilest dispensation of Providence, necessarily 
special manner in the welfare of Great Britain, th 


‘well these inferior races have usually behaved to ts and 
misbehaviour, which we refrain from tracing to its cause tn 

we overvalue our own natures as compare! with theirs" 1 
Study of Sociology, Sayre x. 
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millions of the rival English-speaking nation should be separated from 
the rest, There must have been something specially irritating to a 
sensitive people like our American cousins in the placid way in which 
the leading English journals indicated the probable line of demarea- 
tion between the Northern and Southern sections of the once United 
States; and still more, perhaps, in the assumption that, secession 
having once begun, it would continue, the Western States seceding 
from the Eastern, then the Middle States from the New England 
States, until at last no nation comparable with England in population 
would remain to threaten our priority among the English-speaking 
nations of the world. 

We are not concerned to indicate here the folly ofsuch reasoning, 
or how the separation of the United States into two discordant por- 
tions would have been in reality a far more threatening circumstance 
than the growth of the States even to thrice or four times thelr present 
dimensions, The point to which we wish to call attention is the 
natural effect of such selfish considerations, as expressed not only in 
the public press but in conversation,! in exciting ill-feeling against us 
on the part of our American cousins. If we are jealous for England's 
claims to a high position among the nations, and apt to be troubled 
when we see another nation apparently passing in advance of us, 
Americans, we may be sure, are as warmly interested in the growing 
power and the steady advance of their nation. If that had been 
all, it would have been enough to render offensive our anxiety to 
see their progress checked ;"but when we consider under what cite 
cumstances this feeling was manifested, that America was bleeding at 
every pore in a desperate struggle, every victory and every defeat in 
which was alike disstrous to the nation, we can understand how the 
remembrance of things said in England in that hour of her affliction 
rankles still in the heort of America. Everything else might be for- 
given: our misapprehension of the nature of their trouble, for 
England as a whole was not more ignorant of American politics than 
America was and is of English politics ; out quasi-recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy, for on calm reflection Americans must per- 
ceive that we had litle choice im the matter; the negligence which, 
according to their view, led to the Alabama troubles, for England has 
paid the reckoning not uncheerfully : but that we should look on (or 

1 We pay no attention here to jeer and taunts said ta have been publicly 
addressed to Americans who visited our shores daring the war; though we have 
heard Americans speak bitterly on this point, It surely would not be fair to judge 


this country by the behaviour of our "*roughs,"" our irrepressible Toms and Billy 
and “Arrys. 


‘cosmopolite 
winters at Rome or at "Pari called by peice 


warm American praise of both France and 
tment of Great Britain; but he would not Tike" 
either. Amd thoogh a Briton would vit 
American to changing sationalities with amy 
still object even to that change—which does 
ever, from so migrating that his children and g1 
American citizens. P 
But this resemblance between Americans: 
confidence is, 2s we bave said, natural enough, see 
the same stock, ‘The singuiax Greumatance about: 
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strong contrast between the ways in which Amiéricans and Britons 
manifest their national boastfalness. ‘The American is sensitive ; the 
Briton thick-skinned. The tre Briton’s confidence im his nation 
and race is shown by an utter disregard of what other nations and 
races may think of his people and of his people's doings ; while the 
trne American shows the same quality in precisely the opposite manner. 

He is as over-sensitive with bi a haber spperbiic ess! 
his country as the Briton is unduly careless. If a 

Englishman's attention to the poverty of some region, the ugliness of 
some tract of country, the unpleasantness of the season, the Eoglish- 
man is in no way concerned: he does not care enough for the 
foreigner’s good or bad opinion to dispute the proposition. But if a 

foreigner makes a similer remark to an American, it is resented almost 

as an affront. If its trath cannot be questioned, the feeling is, never- 
theless, that it savours of the rudeness of a personal remark. A 

man may be lame or squint, yet he would probably be angry with 

anyone who told him so ; and in like manner an American is angered 

by a remark which s:ems to disparage any part of his country, 

or any attribute of her people. 

No doubt both the sensitiveness of the American and the indif- 
ference of the Englishman belong to the seamy side of patriotism. 
But we have now to consider & certain attribute, common to both 
nations, which surely ought not to be so regarded, 

‘The white population of the United States is not only English. 
speaking, but in the main of English descent. With the exception 

+ Mr. Chollop in “*Dfarcin Chuzalewit” when the moistnessof England has been 
admitted, opinionates that ‘there aun’t a swamp in all Amegicay a3 don’t whip 
that seall island into mash and molasses.” Anything more unlike America as it 
i nw the Ameria of ‘Mastin Chuzslewit" it would be difficult to imagine ; 
and unless Dickens himeelf in come of his Western wanderings had been wanting 
1m politeness he could neeer have heard even the roughest of the rough speak ax 
Chollup is made to speak in that book. Tat Amevieans have « fashion of drawing, 
comparisons between Americas and England which doubtless suggested, though it 
can by no meanx excuse, the travestie, We remember a reply made to us by an 
Americana most agtesable geatlemanly man, the very opposite of Chollop in 
all thing» —which struck ass amusingly illustrating the sensitiveness of Americans 
where the qualities of their country seem to be disparaged, It was a cold bleak 
day, the thermometer some ten degrees below cero, and a biting wind had been 
lowing a fine snow into our face during « long deive by the shore of Lake Erie. 
As we stood at the threshold of the hotel before entering its comfortable precincts, 
we said with a ehiver, “What an unpleasant day }"” a remark which in England 
‘would not be thought to reflect (nécemarily) on the climate of the country. 
"Well, Tdon't know,""was the reply, delivered with that peeulisr intonation which 
Americans use when they are very much in earnest, “I think the weather ie eome- 
times quite ay unpleasant as this in England.” 























Not only has Ireland, a3 a country, 


from old English families which have 
name, but the best of the old Irish 
with British, families that, though the 
is more British than Irish, So that neith 
Dutch, and other foreign populations in 
Irish population in the British Isles, detrac 
the statement that, so far as race is concerned, the ions of 
United States and of the British Isles are as truly one as are t 
and its offshoots, : 
This being so, there surely is in reality a 
denial, and not, as some have absurdly supposed, 
jealousy, in the tone of depreciation in which many Ar n 
of the British, and many Britons of the American people. | 
American says (as Wendell Phillips, of Boston, said, for example, 
before Canadian audiences in 1873-74) that England i¢ decrepit ax 
a nation, that the other European nations no longer fear cr 
or care for her opinion, and so forth, that is only a 
saying (from mere modesty and self-denial) that 
means such a vigorous nation as foreigners might imagine, 
to be getting along very well,” such an American reasons,“ 
might imagine that we were going to be a very great nat 
' The word “British” is here used to represent the 
not in its stricter sense, 
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perhaps, and for many a long day, the greatest of all mations, But 
you have no oceasion to be troubled, whether you be French, or 
German, or Russian ; we come from a worn-out stock, aid however 
rapidly this offshoot from the British Empire has sprung up, it shares 
the decrepitude of the parent stem. Our existence as a powerful 
nation will necessarily he brief, since already the race from which 
we sprang has lost its influence and power, and is despised by the 
nations which once feared and respected it.” Ifa young man whose 
vigour and freshness were commended, remarked that his father was 
already paralysed, though in years scarce passed his prime, we should 
surely not so misinterpret the remark as t6 imagine that he desired 
his father’s decease, even though there might have been (long before) 
some differences between them ; we should know quite certainly that 
what he really meant was that his own health and strength were 
deceptive, and that he could have no hope of long retaining them, 
And as we should thus judge of such a man’s remarks about his 
father, so, applying the principle followed throughout this essay, 
we ought to judge of the nation by the rules we should apply to the 
individual, It would be manifestly unjust, then, 10 imagine that 
those Americans who speak of England's departed greatness really 
wish to see her in the dust, They desire merely, with becoming 
national modesty, to show the foreigner that they do not over-estimate 
the prospects of their own country, Knowing that the fortunes of 
the old country must foreshadow not indistinctly the future career of 
the younger, they are careful not to exaggerate the “ lasting power” 
of the race from which they spring. 

Nor in this respect need we Englishmen be ashamed to compare 
ourselves with our cousins across the Atlantic. If some of them 
thus modestly depreciate the parent stem, some of us as modestly 
depreciate the sapling. Knowing that to the strong man strong sons 
are born, we prefer to under-estimate the strength and energy of that 
nation which is as England's firstborn, If the seeming vital energy 
of one in the prime of manhood were praised, and he remarked that 
his son showed manifest signs of weak health and deficient ~itality, 
could we imagine for one moment that he rejoiced to compare his 
own stubborn vigour with his son's premature decay? Evea though 
there had once been differences between them, we should understand 
and sympathise with his real thought. “I may appear strong,” he 
would say, in purport, “but there must be some strain of -veakness 
in my blood ; for see, the son of my manhood is weak an ailing; 
I cannot expect to retain my health long when Ae shows such 
manifest tokens of debility.” So when some of usin EmgarA Sa ] 
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gracefully (lest contradiction should o 

‘have long since departed, and 1 
risen like the rocket, she will fall like the stick, 
also the most charming condescension in asse 


and America oceasionally to indulge. 

We are departing, however, we fear, alto 
‘The modesty of England as manifested by: 
the modesty of America as shown by deprechatans of 
the charming politeness with which other nations ; 
cannot belong by any possibility to the samy 
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LITERARY scheme which is announced in various journals 

‘seems at the first blush to commend itself to all those manifold 
readers who feel the impossibility of keeping abreast of the progress 
of letters. ‘This is the plan of publishing short biographies of men 
of letters, which shall tell people what is most worth knowing as to 
the life, character, works, and position in literary history of some of the 
greatest writers in English.” As Mr, John Morley is the editor of 
the series, and as the writers arc all men of eminence, the works 
cannot be otherwise than valuable, Still the idea seems to me not 
wholly commendable, and its adoption + pwaks for English want of 
enterprise, What is really requisite is a work like the French 
Biographie Universelle, which sball give us lives of all men of 
eminence, written by the most competent authorities. A series of 
short memoirs must of necessity leave out that gossiping and dis. 
cursive element which is a special charm of the best biographies, 
and will, instead, form but detached portions of an encyclopwdia, 
without the fucility of reference an encyclopedia supplies. A scholar 
or a student must not be ina hurry about authors who are worth 
studying at all. Between a biography and the information supplied 
in a résumé of the literature of an epoch there ix place only for the 
eficyclopedia. An author is sometimes, like Tom Moore, buried 
beneath the load of a too cumbrous biography. The kind of affec- 
tion that is felt, however, for those to whom the world is really 
indebted is not altogether unlike the passion of love, as described by 
Sir Philip Sidney, who is one of the high-priests in Love's temple. 
Let me commend to Mr, Morley and his “team the following 
sonnet, which I make no apology for quoting -— 


Be your words made, good Sir, of Indian ware, 
‘That you allow me them by so small rate? 
Or do you curtted Spartanes imitate? 

Or do you mean my tender eares to spare, 

‘Phat to my questions you 10 totall are? 

‘Whe demand of Phonix—Stella'sstate, 
‘You say, forsooth, you left her well of late t 
© God, thinke you that satisfies my care? 


gca 








of (peepee tec 
tists, notoriously ‘Thomas 
had an entire hand, or at least a “main fit 


Barritre, whose death took place at the com 
fifty-seven, was a tolerably prolific dramatist, | 
boration with half the best known dramatists 
Henri Murger, with whom he wrote “La Vie 

popular of his early plays, to M. Sardou, whose 

pieces written without any avowed co-operation, 

to little short of direct imitation. The author of * 
Marbre,” ‘Les Parisiens de ta ee “Aux 


reputation as a wit, though the repattegs with pots be 
belong rather to cudgel play than to the artaf fence. One 
jokes consisted in naming a piece, when the Cross of Chey 
Legion of Honour was withheld from him too long, “Le 
la Croix, vaudeville en douze stations.” He commenced 
as map engraver for the French Government 


FTER reading that much censured but strangely Powerful play 


of M, Alexandre Dumas sifs—he will not object, 1 know, to my 
giving his name the adjunct it wore during his father’s 1 [ 
Femme de Claude,” I am struck by the fact that the char X 
Dan’el recalls the apotheosis of the Jew attereytettin Daniel | 














ONES, of the Megatherium Cl 
ee 
Thd said, “ You are not playing n 
fre you? That's allright, air 
ipadeyoPee 


Cy a cy my dear fellow,” put in Jones p 
like a native, and I don’t at all mind men of business." 
“Well—no—the fact is, T have got three of them 
as the rules of the club only admit of my asking two un 
another member's name, I wanted your mame, that's all.” 
Jones gave the required permission, but was sorry he had been 
80 precipitate, 


le is a curious fact that lives of actors, which sora 
were among the most popular of biographies, are now all 





belong to the class of which £ speak. How is it that none of the 
competent writers upon things histrionic, of whom, in spite of asser~ 
tions to the contrary, we possess a fair share, has sought to preserve 
such memorials as yet survive concerning men like Farren, Keeley, 
Robson, G. V. Brooke, and others, down to Compton, who have 
passed away during the course of the present generation? A volume, 
containing sketches of the lives of these men, with such others as 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Buckstone, the 
active portion of whose careers is approaching a close, would con- 
stitute a volume which most lovers of the stage would like to read, 
and many would seek to possess. Before long it may be in some 
respects too late. ‘To alter slightly Andrew Marvell's rebuke to 
‘coy mistress :— 





hel a Bae 
Se 
upon oar players Vatra oath 


avoid the danger of setting strong drink before ¢) 
“That a Christian gentleman may be healed of his 
be enabled to obtain employment;" “For a baronet 
strangers to grace and to God.” These are admirab 


seems to me a very difficult matter. 1 can imagi 


anniversary of the * Brandon British Workmen’* in October,” 

don’t think I couéd lift up my voice “for a nephew residing in 
tralia,” unless he was my nephew, or at least the nephew of ; d 
T knew, “4 


HEN L[ hear of Sadler's Wells Theatre being devoted to y 
is in fact prize-ighting under a thin disguise, and when 

see the account of a tial of endurance, extending over fifty 

between & thorough-bred horse and a mt hap 

by the police—I wonder whether there is not a chance | 
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establishing the bull-fight. We have been accustomed to congratulate 
ourselves upon the advance we have made in civilization, There are 
few places of public entertainment, however, in which scenes are not 
exhibited that are wholly barbarous and revolting. On a recent holi- 
day I visited that great place of entertainment which, Pheenix-like, has 
arisen on Muswell Hill. T was surprised at the scantiness of the attend 
ance, until I found that the vast majority of the visitors had flocked to 
2 spot, in a remote portion of the grounds, to witness an exhibition 
of pugitism. How keen a spirit of emulation was aroused by this 
display was known afterwards to residents in the quiet suburbs 
adjacent, who saw during the evening repetitions of the programme, 
without the “ wasteful and ridiculous excess" of gloves, That exhi- 
bitions of cruelty and violence beget corresponding tastes in the 
public, is one of the most satisfactorily established of facts, Where 
the bull-fight still lingers, the child learns to clap ite hands as the 
horse treads on the intestines which fall through its wounds, With 
such a training, what wonder that the Spaniards grow up the most 
cruel among European races ! 


‘T the risk of being pronounced too literary, Twill mention a 
curious explanation yiven to me by a certain well-known 
physician of that much-debated line in Maud ">— 
My dist would hear her and bent, 
Nad 1 lain for a century des, 
Would start and tremble wader her (eet, 
Aod biesrom in purpie cmd rad. 
He tells me that, supposing the possibility of a dead heart's coming 
to life, the physical change in colour would be precisely as described. 
Is it possible, I wonder, that Alfred Tennyson ever “walked the 
hospitals?” Anatomy has been now and then allowed admittance 
into poetry; but 1 have my doubts whether post-mortem examina- 
tions have any right to. appear there. However, the doctor may be 
wrong after all, and the Laureate may have meant something alto- 
gether different. 


PEAKING of ‘Tennyson, I don’t think it has ever been remarked 
that in his “In Memoriam” he has made, doubtless uncon- 
sciously, a rather direct plaiarism from Pope, in the lines— 
When thought leapt out to wed with thought, 
Bre thought could wed itvelf with speech, 
In # Eloisa to Abelard,” we read— 
‘When thought meets thought ere from the lips it part, 


‘And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart, a 


HAVE said that nobody reads Smoltett: but if what we 
nese Bihan eee mate 


Scotland--some for the scenery and some for the grouse—but no 
longer beckoned by the hand of the Wizard of the North, I hear 
children (who are fond of their Dickens, too) complain that Scott's 
Novels are “all about nothing,” by which they mean that there are too 
much conversation and description in them, In a word, they find him 
tedious. I read “Waverley” myself the other day in the intervals of 
an attack of gout, and, though the rack should never compel me to 
admit it to these young people, I must confess there is som= — and 
for their objections, 





HAT I hear newspaper proprictors chiefly complain of during 
foreign wars is the mortality not among men, but horses. 
“Te is quite extraordinary,” they say, “what a number of these 
animals are used up by our special correspondents." No disaster, 
however overwhelming, that befalls the army with which we sympa- 
thise, annoys us half so much as these few lines, which the readers 
of our telegraphic intelligence perhaps hardly notice : “* Tam sorry to 
say my sturdy little horse fell under me to-day," or “ gave in finally 
after unheard-of exertions,” or [this is a very favourite phrase] * was 
struck in the counter by the ricochet of a exnnon-ball.” The fife 
is always, “ Horses in this district cannot be procured under forty 
pounds sterling,” res 
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